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THE 

HARLEIAN  MISCELLANY. 


AW 

ACC50UNT  OP  THE  REASONS 

WHICH   IKDUC£D 

CHJRLES  THE  SECOND,  KING  OF  mGLjNB, 

To  declare  War  against  the  Statei-G«neral  of  tht 

UNITED  PROVINCES,  IN  1672 ; 

And,  of  the  private  League  whkh  he  entered  into  at  the  same  time 
with  the  French  King,  to  carry  it  on,  and  to  esteblish  Popery  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  they  are  set  down  in  the 
History  of  the  Duteh  War.  Printed  in.  French  at  Riris,  wHh 
the  privilege  of  the  French  King,  in  168«.  Which  book  fae 
cansed  to  be  immediately  suppressed,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Ei^lUsh  Ambaasadon 

JUeensedj  March  the  Bih,  1680,  by  Jambs  Fraseo. 
LoHDON,  printed  in  1689      Folio,  containing  fifteen  pages. 


t»»Ki»« 


W  HEN  King  Charles  tiie  Second  declared  war  agaifist  the  StatM 
of  die  United  Prorinces,  in  1673,  and  assistedl  the  King  of  Fraoji^ 
by  sea,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which  brought  that  gre^t 
commonwealdi,  and,  with  it,  the  Protestant  interest  of  ^is  part,  of 
Europe,  so  very  sear  to  a  final  period;  it  was  industriously  .and 
carefully  giren  out,  that  religion  was  not  in  the  least  concerned  yi 
the  quarreL  The  honour  of  the  King  of  England,  and  ojC  his  pe^« 
pie,  so  insolently  trampled  upon. by  tiie  States-General ;  ^ehiqder. 
ing:of  our  Eait.india  trade,  with  tibe  affronts  which  were  put  upwi 
our  merchants  at  Surinam ;  their  disputing  the  sovere^ty  of  the 
8^  and  refusing  to  take  down  their  flag  to  our  ships,  unless  we 
would  promise  to  engage  actually  la  a  war  against  Fnaatoe^  ^re 
the  causes  which  were  publickly  ptetentded;  and  answerable  artifices 
'a%re  aiide  tiscr  of  ta  Engage  the  people  to  a  concurrence,  which  were 
carried  on  with  so  good  success,  that  tiie  parliament  consentied  to 
TOI*.  IX*  B 


"%  REASONS  FOR  DECLARING  WAR 

to  allow  Bach  smns  of  money,  as  sbould  be  sufficient  for  the  cariy. 
ing  on  the  charges  of  that  war. 

Yet  these  reasonings  were  not  so  plausible,  but  that  most  con. 
sidering  men  easily  saw  throu^  them.  Those,  that  loTed  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  could  not  witfi  patience  endure  io  see  the  triple 
league,  which  was  the  greatest  fence  of  their  religion,  against  the 
growing  greatness  of  France,  broken,  and  new  leagues  made  with 
the  king,  whose  aim  at  an  uniTersal  monarchy  was  then  as  Tisible, 
though  the  effects  of  it  had  not  been  near  so  fatal  as  they  are  now. 
Therefore,  other  methods  were  followed  at  home;  the  Dissenters 
were  caressed,  and  a  declaration  of  indulgence  was  set  out,  wherein 
the  king  expresses  so  yery  great  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
^  which  he  had  so  eminently  professed  in  his  most  desperate  condi. 
tion  abroad  amopg  Roman  Catholick  princes*,'  that  he  allowed  to  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  the  publick  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
in  liouses  set  -apart  for  that  purpose,  whicli  was  only  grant^  to 
iRoman  Catholicks  in  their  own  houses.  And,  lest  this  might  have 
too  much  alienated  the  church  of  England,  whose  members  bore  so 
great  a  sway  in  th&t  parliament,  that  a  breach  with  them^  at  that 
time,  might  have  stopped  his  designs  upon  Holland,  in  a  great  mea. 
sure,  by  their  refusing  to  pajr  the  charges  of  the  war,  he  declares 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament  f,  ^  This  indulgence  should  not  any 
way  prejudice  the  church,  but  that  he  would  support  its  r%ht8  and 
it,  in  its  full  power** 

His  declarations,  both  at  the  time  when  this  war  was  on  foot,  and 
even  afterwards,  as  long'  as  he  lived,  were  outwardly  so  very  pas- 
sionate  and  warm  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  English  Grovemment,  that,  unless  such  frequent  repetitions 
of  that,  which,  in  good  manners,  none  would  seem  to  question, 
night  look  like  overdoing,  and  so  breed  suspicions,  nothing  could 
have  ever  shaken  that  opinioii,  which  was  so  firmly  grounded  in  the 
hearts  of  all  his  subjects.  He  pi>ofe8sed:]:,  that  he  should  esteem  it 
the  most  unpardonable  crime  which  could  be  committed  against  him- 
self, to  raise  any  suspicions  of  his  unsteadiness  in  the  Protestant 
religion  in  the  minds  of  his  people ;  and  this  restrained  almost  all 
his  subjects,  who  were  so  dazzled  with  his  otlier  royal  endowments, 
that  ihey  could  never  be  persuaded  to  suspect  so  much  artifice  in  a 
jprince,  whose  natural  goodness,  and  sweetness  of  temper,  did  so 
offeetbally  charm  all  those  who  had  the  honour  to  be  near  his  person. 

But  though  these  repeated  .protestations  had  wrought  so  intire  a 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  his  people,  that  they  rested  satisfied  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  interpreted  all  tho^  actions 
which  tended  to  the  supporting  of  tiie  Popish  interest  in  England, 
to  his  tenderness  towards  the  Duke  of  York||,  whokn  he  resolved 
never  to  abandon  §,  notwithstanding  the  importunities  of  his  people^ 

•  ^  the  Kliig*tDectan«o««r  Indulgence,  VfttrnktrVi,  1609- 
t  F«6. 4,  1679.  ^  . 

«  DedancUm  «f  InduWence.  Denmktr  M,  10ft. 


tA  PapUt  wid  h'u  >ratL_ . 
To  the  mercy  of  tlM  pari&ament,  and  Protntaiit  tulOccti  of  Bngfoad,  irtMb  for  thcaafctf 
^tte  king  voAwmxjf,  Mqulittd  hii  «xclH*ioB  tnm  tbe  thitone«  at  tlie  damUe  of  hit  hjvlhsf 


AGAINST  THE  STATE&GENXRAIi  « 

■ad  Hie  safety  of  bimsdf  and  hif  kingdoms,  seemed  to  require  it  a 
Tet  die  King  of  France  iras  so  tender  of  bis  honour,  as  to  conceals 
tbese  private  treaties  and  alliances,  which,. at  his  soUicitations,  the 
king  entered  into,  against  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  the  destmc; 
tkm  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  overtiirow  of  the  Englisk 
libertiea.  But  he  consented  so  far  to  the  publication  of  an  account 
of  ^  war  with  Holland,  and  of  the  reasons  and  motives  whicli 
engaged  the  two  Kings  to  carry  it  on,  that  the  Abbot  Frimi,  who 
pot  out  the  book  in  the  Italian  tongue,  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Colbert  de  Croissy,  and  a  pension  was  allowed  him  for  hia 
pains,  in  publishing  it  also  in  French:  which  book  was  published 
by  authority  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1682.  It  is  well  known,  how 
severe  that  government  is  in  matters  of  that  nature,  where  nothing 
is  .ever  publickly  set  forth  of  any  importance,,  as  to  the  Church  or 
State^  but  what  perfectly  agrees,  with  the  inclinations  and  interests 
of  those  who  are  there  so  very  absolute*  It  was  publickly  known 
at  Paris,  that  Mr.  L'Al)be  Primi  had  a  pension  from  Mr.  Colbert 
de^  Croissy :  And,  when  men  are  employed  by  ministers  of  state,  to 
publish  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  the  government,  their  writ« 
inga  are  rather  looked  upon  as  apologies,  than  histories.  It  makes 
no  real  difference,  whether  what  a  man  writes.  In  such  a  case^ 
be  a  translation  or  an  original,  he  will  be  supposed  to  have  endea. 
Tomed  to  please  those  who  employed  him ;  and  all  the  fair  protes* 
tations  of  sincerity,  and  faithfulness,  and  skill,  which  such  a  man 
can  ose,  will  be  oply  looked  upon  as  words  of  course,  when  once 
the  reasons  of  bis  setting  up  for  an  historian  are  publickly  known. 
The  original  of  Count  St.  Majolo  was  printed  in  Italian ;  and  the 
privilege  ran  as  well  to  tlie  printing  it  in  Italian  as  French.  How. 
aoever,  I  do  judge,  that  the  name  of  Count  St.  Majolo,  was  a  kind 
of  trick  of  the  Abbot  Primi,  to  talk  of  secret  alliances,  of  breaking 
leagues,  of  his  master's  persuading  the  King  of  England  to  seize 
the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  and  of  several  other  secrets  in  the  nego. 
tiations  ef  Holland,  England,  and  France,  in  his  own  name.  For, 
when  all  is  laid  up<m  a  foreigner,  one  may  speak  with  great  assur^ 
ance,  and  the  Count  St  Majolo  will  then  answer  for  the  very  thinga 
for  which  Monsieur  LAbbe  receives  Ids  pension. 

If  our  minuter  at  IVtris,  when  this  book  first  appeared,  had  not, 
by  a  timely  and  a  diligent  application,  procured  its  being  stopped, 
we  mif^t,  without  question,  have  had  several  other  important  se. 
crets  pubHshed  in.  the  following  books  (for  we  have  only  two  books 
of  ten  printed)  which  now  we  can  only  conjecture  at.  But  th^ 
earnest  complaints  of  my  Lord  Preston,  who  was  then  Envoy  from 
King  ChaKles  the  Second,  at  Versailles,  prevailed  so  far,  tlist  the 
book  wasimmediately  stopped,  and  the  edition  totally  suppressed,  so 
that  very  few  had  ever  b«ird  of  it»  and  much  fewer,  especially  ia 
England,  had  s^n  it.  And  to  put  a  face  upon  the  quitter.  Monsieur 
L'Abbe  was  tiiVown  into  the  Bastile;  from  whence,  after  a  mock, 
imprisonment  of  nine  or  ten  days,  he  was  let  out  again.  All  that 
were  at  P^ris,  at  that  time,  knew  the  story;  and  all^  that  were 
at  all  acqounted  with  the  arbitraiy  seyerity  of  the  French  govern* 


4  SEASaNf  FOR  TfBOMilVQf  WAR 

t[ktit  booM  «idHy  wb*  Hmnigh  tin  ^Umaee^  whidh  wW  Hw  Iteteer 
40V»rail,  fterau^&Coaftit  8t  Mi^  w«s  ta^betrall  dte  bltihe;  \vlio, 
If  lie  be  ftot  ralsted  to  Poffendoif  s  Mmnanibtfio,  (tnotber  iMftftr 
Ceont,  also)  y^  his  testimniy  might  etsAy  be  orer.inled,  and  m 
ceuld  AinAbh  those  {lersem  iddi  a  ready  excase,  whose  interett  it 
'#a».  tiMLt  Biieh  ag/eem«ats,  which  were  contrary  to  their  open  and  . 
(lablick  protest^DS,  should  either  neter  6e  ItAown,  or,  if  onee 
dHulged,  fiot  belleYed. 

I  shall  not  stand  to  compai^  the  matters  of  fitctwhieh  are^hei^ 
feC  down,  with  tiiose  reports  which  at  that  time  pass^id  current  in 
England ;  they  are  things  which  fldl  withhi  most  people's  memory  *  i 
my  business  is  only  to  give  sdch  an  account  of  Onr  proceedings)  as 
was  published  at  FaHs  widi  the  privilege  of  tlie  Rhtg  of  France,  at 
Mly  granted,  as  in  any  othier  cade  wjustever.  Oar  author  f  tells 
US,  that  the  growing  greatness  of  the'  Khig  of  France,  after  tho 
hettoe  of  Aix.la.ChapeUe  was  comililded,  liy  the  medUition  of  the 
king  of  England,  was  so  very  terrible  to  die  Qneen.mother  of 
Spain,  who  was  guatrdiMi  to  her  son,  Charles  the  S&coOd,  King  of 
Spain,  thtft  she  employed  her  ablest  ministers,  to  persuade  £ngland| 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  to  join  in  an  allknce,  for  the  presei^tion 
of  the  Peaco,  and  the  reciprocal  security  of  each  Others  kingdoms. 

The  Hollanders,  he  fells  us,  greedily  embraced  it,  and  rati  Into 
^  triple  league  with  great  r^iness,  not  much  concerning  them«i 
selvt^s  with  France,  which,  they  tiiought,  ooutd  make  no  great  ^op. 
position  to  thetn  by  sea;  and,  by  hmd,  th^y  wefe  io  fdrtiiied  by 
the  natural  fences  Of  their  dikes,  that  they  apprehended,  On  that 
aide,  no  sort  of  danger. 

A  constant  stories  of  success  against  the  Spaniards,  who  declared 
ttem  a  sovere^n  and  independent  republlck  in  1848,  pushed  them 
Oft  0»  great  insolencies  against  the  King  Of  France  %  :  They  inter* 
pos^  fn  th»  affairs  of  Germany,  as  if  they  had  been  immediately 
concerned  §:  They  determined  pekice  or  war  amongst  their  neigh* 
Honrs,  as  tliey  thought  would  be  most  far  their  owii  intereUt:  llbe^ 
thfeiatencd  to  ruin  the  kingdom  of  France,  by  prdhibitii^  any 
comnlerce-  with  French  nianuikctures,  and  scitler^  ihedals  aiid 
pictures,  very  derogatory  to  tfie  honour  Of  the  French  Ring.  Their 
bttfying  themselves  so  much  with  the  aifiiirs  of  Germany,  was  a 
means' to  engage  the  Bishop  of  Munster  to  keep  u))  his  ankit;  Met 
he' had  concluded  a  peace  \^ith  the  Ddte  of  Brunswidk  Wolf^. 
battel,  and  to  declare  against  the  incrosaehments  of  the  HotlaAdeH 
«I^n  the  empire  II :  Which  opportunity  the  French  Ktng  Wd  hold 
of,  to  make  aSi  aHiaftce  with  hitn,  and  Ae  princOs  of  die  House  of 
Fttrkmbberg,  arid  the  Bishop  of  Stra^uigfa,  against  Holhmd;  Vy 
Wliieh  means,  he  seciTred  th^  passes  upon  the  Rfan¥e  and  the  Maese, 
Which  lay  coiitMient  for  the  setting  up^n  the  HoMinders  by  land, 
f^KT  fill  then  had-  thought  themsdves  satire  from  ailr  attiicks  oh  that 
sidef. 


,^  This  beiag  puUi^hra  in  the  year  iMp.  f  Qtn  lib  IS.         i  BMi  U» 
*P*fc<s,       '|1hi8e4S.  YngtfSS.  ♦•^"'^ 


lo  i^^y  IbpM  aUtepq^  yfhid^  the  Fmncb  Sing  j^  alrffujjr  ]pfl4f 
iiith  ll¥9  U^ihaps  <Qf  MnnsUr  an4  Str^jbuirgh,  and  tb^  .princes  of  th» 
Uovkm  of  Furstei^bei'gty  wtt|i  assurances  ibajt  hA  xroiild  i^ot  .con* 
^9ni  Ums^  is  thom^  qi^rrdsy  onkH  fiith^r  Uie  J^pire  oc  ^e  Kjn^ 
of  Spain  should  be  inTsu)^. 

The  King  of  England  was  already  Teiy  nach  disisa^'sfied  wit)i  the 
HoUaaderst,  and  ivas  wiUiiPg  enough  U>  disepgnge  himself  from  th? 
triple  le^gve.  For  the  Hollanders  had  refused  to  stand  to  Ihpii^ 
regulations  about  the  EftftJlndia  trade,  which  Itfid  been  concludefi 
upon  at  Breda;  fmd  th^ii'  vessels  would  not  lowi^  tb^etir  topsails  to 
the  Eoglisli  men  of  ifar,  and  th^  di$puted  the  sof erelgnty  of  Hbfi 
seta,  unless  the  King  pf  England  woidd  declare  for  tl^m  i^g^^iqt 
France,  In  case  of  a  breach  ^  w^iich  things  were  very  dishonottraU|fs 
lor  the  EiigUsh  nation,  and  were  great  instances  of  the  treachery  of 
the  Hollaoders,  and  of . the  small  ^98}stanoe  which  ^  English  co|dd 
promise  to  themseWes  from  their  friendship  t* 

^  Colb^  de  Croissy,  the  French  Ambassador  at  l4ond^9  wg^4 
^  aJl^theae  things  to  the  Ki^gs  of  England;  he  put  him  in  jqiind^of 
*  the  medals  wiiich  the  HoUaad^rs  published,  wherein  they  attributed 
*'  to  themseWes  ail  the  glpry  of  concluding  the  peace  of  Aia^  la 
^  Qiapelle,  which  had  Wn  obtained  by  tiie  King  of  Eaglaivd^ 
'  ned^on ;  and  told  him,  that  this  was  the  time  wher^  he  ff4|ht 
^  take  his  revenge  upon  a  nation,  which  had  .«o  little  respect  for 
^  kiogs;  and  that  he  nevfsr  could  eicpect  a  more  favourable  oppof* 
^  tnnity  y,  since  several  Germaii  princes  had  already  entered  into, a 
(  league,  awd  the  King  pf  Fiftuce  was  auffiicipntly  ppw«rful  to  sa* 
^  tiafy  all  his  confederates  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  both  as 
^  to  ibfiir  advantage  and  cr^itf .'  These  things  engaged  t||e  King 
of  EagUund  to  Sign  a  secret  treaty  with  Fjrance;  and,  to.  fnak^Jit 
Ihe  more  firm,  Henrietta,  Duchesa  of  Orleans,  a  princess,  whose 
wit  was  equal  to  her  beauty,  sister  to  the  Kii^  c€  England,  end 
aii|er.inJaw  to  the  King  of  France,  went  over  into  ^gland  in 
1670,  and  proposed  a  tre^  to  her  brother,  in  the  name  of  the 
aM>6t  Christian  King,  wherein  she  proffered  to  secure  to  him  '  an 
id^solute  authority  over  bis  parliament,  i^nd  the  re-^stablishment 
of  the  Roman  CathoUck  ReligioQ  in  his  three  kingdoms  of  £ng. 
land,  Scotland  and  Iiehnd.'  But,  she  said,  that,  before  this 
could  be  effected,  there  was  pw  absodute  necessity  of  ^hating  the 
han^tiness  aiid  power  of  the  Hollanders,  who  only  Studied  to  fo. 
ment  divisions  amongst  their  neighbours ;  and  to  reduce  them  to  the 
mgle  ]^roiri9oe  of  Holhmd,  of  whidi  .the  Prince  of  prf^nge  should 

•  Pmc  97.  M  t  Pue^a.  t  P»fe  «>,  »  Pap«  «.  I  Page  «|. 
if  Cc  mi  cngngCAce  prince  iTilgncr  une  traiU  secret  avec  MFrtftocet  k  p<mr  asMarer 
CMorc  d^vantam  Hcnrieue  4*Aiideterre,  Ducheite  4*0Hcaiit,  princets«  ool  avolt  -afttimt 
iPcaprlt  q«c  <e  ^cmatC,  Mcor  du  ll0y  d'AncIeterre,  et  belle  ftoeur  do  Boy  de  France,  pa«M.cii 
Anpetem  en  i»70,  et  pfopon  an  toy  sonTrtre,  au  nom  da  roy  tret-ChrtHen,  de  1ii)a««eti«er 
«ii  antorit^  abtoliie  »or«on  parlement,  etde  fectabltr  la  religion  Catboliqne  dans  let  aovauihea 
4*Angleterrt,  d*Bccouc,  et  dl^lande.  Hato  elle  digoltqve  poor  en  venirii  boat,  llfatoltmrant 
toateacho«eaabaiHerl*orRueU  et  la  vnbsancedes  HollandoU  qui  ne  songcoieot  qo'a  nienre 
la  SiritfUm  janni  lenrt  voitins  i  et  Ic«  rednire  k  la  atutc  proYince  d'HoHaAde,  da  laqnrtle  le 
Prince  ffOrattge  icrolt  SouTenin,  oa  aa  moina  OouTemeur  pcrpetiftir  ce  qui  *>f .*«'^»J^ 
*aiAdIc  kdcoyftands  roy»  puisanta  et  Wen  \iBia,  etqueparce  moyen  le  lloy  d'Angieterrt 
aoTolt  ta  adttiii,  poor  lal  tervlr  de  retrahe  en  cat  debaioln,  et  q^ie  icrttte  4eafftyiAa» 
acmcwtfolt  m  a«^  de  Fimacey  a*U  pooi oit  a>en  retodrc  maistie, 
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be  SoTerefgn,  or,  at  least,  perpetual  Governor;  which  wouldvnot 
be  difficult  for  these  two  mighty  kings,  when  once  well  united,  to 
accomplish:  So  that,*  hy  this  means,  die  King  of  England  might 
'  have  Zealand  to  retire  to,  if  there  should  be  occasion ;  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  Low.Countries  should  remain  to  the  King  of  France^ 
whenever  he  should  be  able  to  conquer  them. 

*  When  the  King  of  France  had  thus  secured  himself  by  these  alii, 
ances,  he  immediately  began  his  preparations  for  war,  and  filled  his 
stores,  and  raised  men,  some  pubiickly,  and  some  underhand,  aU 
over  France,  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England. 

Though  these  negotiations,  and  especially  with  England,  were 
carried  on.  with  all  the  secrecy  that  matters  of  that  importance  rew 
quired  *,  yet  the  Hollanders  lud  such  notices  given,  as  did  exceed, 
ingly  surprise  them.  ^They  could  not  imagine  tiiat  the  English 
'  would  quit  the  triple  league ;  they  said,  this  was  a  report  raised  by 
^  the  French  to  amuse  mankind  withal  f ;  they  thought,  that  the  pre. 

*  sent  conduct  of  the  King  of  England  gave  convincing  proofs  to  the 
^  contrary :  he  had  just  before  dismissed  out  of  his  port  a  fleet  of 
'  Dutch  merchantmen,  and  some  Amsterdam  vessels  besides,  and 
^  recalled  Sir  George  Downing,  his  minister  at  the  Hague,  for 
'  speaking  with  too  much  warmth  to  the  States-General  %  ;  so  that^ 
'  in  short,  he  seemed  in  all  his  actions  to  declare,  that  his  inten. 
^  tions  of  keeping  up  a  good  correspondence  with  Holland  were  sin. 
'  cere.'  However,  the  breaches  every  day  grew  wider  and  wider 
between  France  and  Holland;  and  matters  were  carried  sq  far  on 
both  sides,  that  the  French  King  resolved  to  begin  the  vnir  the  next 
spring  II ;  ^  and  in  the  mean  time  he  took  secret  measures  with  the 
^  King  of  England  §,  to  set  upon  them  together,  and  to  surprize 
^them  both  by  sea  and  land**.  As  for  the  King  of  England,  he 
^  was  exceedingly  perplexed ;  there  was  need  of  money  to  carry  on 
^  the  design,  and  that  secretly  toof+i  he^  could  raise  none  at 
^  home  without  calling  a  parliament,  and  that  could  not  be  done 

*  without  acquainting  all  Europe  with  his  designs ;   there  was  also 
'  ^  great  feai' of  opposition,  both  from  the  misunderstandings,  whidi 

^  in  that  tumultuous  assembly  do  for  the  most  part  arise  between 
'  dte  two  houses,  and  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Hollanders.  For 
^  which  reasons  the  King  of  France  furnished  him  with  such  sums 
'  of  money,  as  were  suifacient  to  send  out  a  considerable  fleet;  and 
'^  he  advised  the  King  of  England  (the  better  to  conceal  their 
^  agreements)  to  keep  a  fair  correspondence  outwardly  with  the 
'  Dutch,  to  appear  firm  io  the  triple  league,  and  declare  that  he 
'  set  out  a  fleet  for  no  other  reasons,  but  because  his  neighboun| 

•  Page  «5.  f  Page  75.         i  Pafe  7«.  f  In  the  Year  l«71.       ^  I  Pigc  -87. 

••  lie  Koy  d'Angteterre  lie  kon  cot£  ettoU  embaraMe,  il  fi^oitdu  secret  k  de  l*argent  po\ir 
faire  reu«ftier  renterprise,  &  il  ne  pouvoit  rien  tirer  de  les  peuples  qu*en  oonvoquant  fqn 
FRrlement.  ce  qui  faiaoit  conuoitrr  res  dessifins  2l  tonte  l*Europe,  outre  que  cettc  assemblie 
lumultneate  par  la  roauvaise  intelligence  aui  est  ordijiaireroent  entitles  deus  chambres  tt 
par  les  intrigues  des  Hollaudois  pouvoit  g^  opposcr  |  mais  le  Roy  tres>Chr£tien  luy  en- 
n>ya  net  somines  suflisantes  pour  mettre  en  tnur  un  flotte  consiaerable,  &  luy  conseilla 
posr  mieux  cacher  leor  union  de  tenioigner  aux  Hullandois  qu*il  vouloit  blen  Tivre  avec 
Cttx,   de  paroitre  ferme  dans  lea  tralte^de  Triple  Alliance,  £  de  publlei 


Her  qu*i)  .ne  vouloit 

„^  ^_  r— —  1 ->-  *  oarticuneremeni  lea  tn --.--.--.  -.- 

grands  iuwcmeiu  daat  tout  le  ports  qu'i 


avoir  un  flotte  qu  parce  quet  les  voifths*  k  particulierement  lea' Francois,  raisoient  4f 
j_  ^ i»iU  afoit  «a  »ur  rocoD,         tt  •»§•  M« 
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<  and  especially  tlie  French^  vha  made  great  preparations  in  all  * 

*  their  porta  upon  tbe  ocean^  strengthened  themselyes  so  very  const* 

*  derably  by  sea  ♦• 

Tet  an  diis  was  not  carried  on  so  secretly,,  but  their  own  resi*  ' 
dents  at  Liondon,  and  the  ministers  of  other  princes  ia  King  Charles'll 
cowt,  gave  the  HoUandbrs  snch  sare  advertisemeBt  of  his  altering 
bis  meaaiires,  that  they  found  it  past  all  question.     Pensioner  de 
Witt  fell  in  a  swoon  in  the  StadtJioase,  upon  the  reading  of  a  letter, 
which  gave  hira  an  account  of  it  i ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  hiul  .recoTered  * 
himself,  be  proposed  to  send  the  Heer  Meerman  into  Englaiid,  to « 
renew  tbe  old  alliances;   who  was  immediately  seconded  by  tbe 
Marquis  del  Freno,  the  Spanish  minister  |,  who  was  sei^t  thither 
on  purpose  to  join  with  him  in  making  use  pf  all  sorts  of  arguments, ; 
whicb  mi^t  oblige  the  King  of  Engla^  to  break  off  his  new.  treaty 
with  France  II.  t 

But,  all  these  application*  proTiDg  ineffectual,  all  things  tended, 
to  a  war:  it  was  known  that  tbe  King  of  £ogiand  had  dedared.for 
France ;  and  that,  being  proroked  with  the  usage  which  his  sul^ecta 
had  received  at  Surinam,  he  had  renewed  a  treaty  with  France, 
against  Holland,  and  had  promised  to  Wgin  the  war,  provided  that; 
his  most  Christian  majesty  would  declare  wajr  against  the  Sti^tes  in 
die  beginning  of  May  §. 

And  though  the  earnestness  which  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
York  shewed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  Iwsiness  was  extraordinary,: 
though  they  set  out  ships,  and  manned  them  with  all  the  industry, 
and  application  possible ;  ^  yet,  because  the  government  of  £ng» 
^land  was  mixed**,,  or  composed  of  kings,  lords,  and  cemmous, 
^  and  that  in  the  great  concerns  of  the  nation,  or  in  tailing  of  mo. 

*  ney,  there  was  a  necessity  of  a  parliament ;  ^  which  is,  like  the 
'  pe<^leof  whom  it  is  made  up,  not  always  of  the  same  mind+f ;'. 
^  and  that  the  variableness  of  their  climate  is  even  visible  in  their 
^  councils ;  and,  besides,  since  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  died  sooi^ 
^  after  her  return  to  France;  for  these  reasons  the  King  of  France 
^  did  not  much  rely  upon'  any  assistance  from  England,  and  so  took 
^  his  measures  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  King  of  England  might 

*  be  assured  they  must  succeed,  in  case  he  should  fail  him ;  and 
^  therefore  he  would  not  suffer  the  rage  of  the  English  against  the 
^  Dutch  at  that  time  to  cool,  but  he  rather  endeavoured  to  plunge 
^  them  into  a  war,  by  such  an  action  as  might  correspond  to  their 
'  earnest  desire  of  being  revenged.' 

And  this  design  soon  succeeded;  for,  the  French  having  notice  * 
of  the  return  of  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  which  were  then  at  sea, 
they  immediately  acquainted  the  King  of  England  with  it  ||,  <  and 
'  told  him,  that  this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  him  to  engage 
'  the  English  in  a  certain  war :  they  told  him,  that  such  a  prize 
^  would  furnish  him  with  more  money  iu  one  day,  •  than  he  could 
^  get  from  his  parliament  in  a  year  XX ;  and,  perhaps,  so  great  a 

•  Pi^e  ».         t  P««e  91.         t  Page 99.         | Page  m,         S^?/*"**'  _ 
••>  Par  iw.       .  ft^Page  190.  «  Page  iftU         •••  P«8«  «••• 
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^  pri2e  might  put  lUm,  during  the  whole  ooune  of  the  war,  in 
^  flfich  a  cott^tfon,  lit  tiiat  he  would  not  stand  in  need  of  his  pat. 
^  liament;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  let  slip  such  an  opportiinlty^ 
<  because  he  certainly  knew^  that,  what  success  soever  it  aiigltt 
^  have,  yet  his  people,  who  always  carried  themsel?es  very  high  up. 
^  on  a  prosperous  turn  of  affairs,  whtf  were  sensible  of  affronts, 
^  Wodld  spare  for  nothing  which  might  carry  on  the  war,  wherein 
^  they  might  expect  to  humble  the  Dutch',  and  to  revenge  the  wrdngs 
^  of  their  merchants,  and  of  their  nation  in  general,  upon  those 
^  Who  would  dispute  the  sbvereignty  of  the  sea  with  thetn.' 

Upon  these  solllcltatlons  thef  king  consented,  and  sent  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  with  niije  men  of  war  into  the  channel,  to  expect  the  com^ 
'  Ui^  of  the  Smyrna  fleet*.  And  it  had  this  effect,  that  though  tho 
Duteh'(whohad  tome  notice  of  it  before)  did,  in  a  thick  foggy 
night,  escape  without  any  very  conisiderable  loss  ;  yet  thif  engaged 
the  English  to  a  war,  which  was  immediately  hereupon  opedly  pro. 
claaned  by  the  King  of  England,  against  the  States-Oeneral;  which 
n^as  earnestly  pressed  by  Mr.  Colbert  de  Croissy,  who  -advised 
htm  not  to  dehly  the  Itnkinj^  so  signal,  as  Well  as 'so  unexpected 
a  stroke  f . 

'  How  far  tiie  causes  alledged  in  the  declaration  of  war,whieh  fol. 
lowed  s6on  after,  and  the  reasons  by  which  th$  king  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  parliament  to  a  hearty  concurrence  with  him  in  it, 
agre^  widi  these  motives,  every  man  may  judge.  Whoever  consl. 
&rs  the  carriage  of  the  King  of  France;  in  other  things,  will  not 
wonder  at  such  a  piece  of  treachery,  as  the  publication  of  these  se« 
cfets  was,  whilst  King  Charles  II.  was  alive:  and  I  believe,  tiiat 
thb  sendihg  a  man  to  the  Bastile  for  ten  days,  who  was  notoriously 
known  to  have  been  employed  for  this  very  purpose^  did  convince 
as  few  pebple  of  the  falsehood  of  th^se  pretended  alliances,  as  the 
sending  of  Mr.  Skelton  to  the  tower  by  King  James  ll.  did ; 
whith  was  so  very,  like,  that  one  would  think  the  mock  proceed. 
ings  against  Mr.  L'  Abbe  Primi,  gave  a  pattern  to  the  King  of  Eng. 
land,  to  animadvert  upon  his  own  minister,  who,  by  the  confes. 
sion  of  the  French  resident  at  the  Hague,  acted,  by  his  majesty's 
order,  only  the  second  part  of  what  the  Abbot  wrote, 

«  Pag«  i«.         f  l*ase  ist» 


THE 

LAST  CONFESSION,  PRAYERS,  AND  MBMTATIONS 

OF 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  STERN, 

Delivered  iff  him  o»  the  Cart  immediaid^  b^ore  his  Exeeuihn^ 
To  Db.'  Burnet: 

Togediar  wiA  the  last  Confession  of  George  Boroskj,  signed  by 
Umintho  prison,  and  sealed  up  in  the  Ueateuant's  pacquet, 
"With  which  an  account  is  given  of  their  deportment  both  in  the 
mison  and  at  the  place  of  their  execntion,  which  was  in  the 
JralLMalJ,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  in  the  same  place  in  which 
^sk»y  bad  murdered  Thomas  Thynn,  Esq.  the  twelfth  of  Febm* 
ary  before,  1681.3.  Written  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  O.  D.  and 
Anthony  Horneck,  D.  D.  London:  printed  for  Richard  Chis.. 
well,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  li3S3» 
Folio,  containing  twenty^ight  pages. 

JIh  account  of  the  deporimeni  qf  Captain  Vratzj  Lieutenant  Stem^ 
and  George  Borotktfy  the  murderers  of  Thomas  Th^nn^  Esq^ 
doth  in  theprisony  and  at  their  execution. 

FOUR  days  fifter  the  barbarous  imurder  of  Mr.  Thynn,  which 
filled  all  people's  minds  with  a  just  horror  at  so  Tile  and 
inhuman  a  fact,  J  was  desired  to  go  and  risit  the  prisoners.  I 
carried  Dr.  Homeck  with  me,  because  I  heard  that  Borosky  the 
PoloniaEm  spoke  no  other  language,  but  Polish  aud  High  Ihitch., 
We  waited  on  the  captain,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  much 
discourse  with  uis;  and  adhered  to  what  he  had  confessed  before 
the  council,  that  he-  only  intended  to  fight  with  Mr.  Thynn,  and 
.  that  tile  Polonian  had  mistook  his  orders,  when  he  shot  him.  The 
Lieutenant  said  at  first  nothing,  but  that  he  was  in  the  company  of 
those  that  committed  the  fact,  without  intention  to  murder  any ; 
and  if,  for  that,  he  should  be  condemned  to  die,  then  said  lie,  Fia^ 
votunias  tua,  thy  will  be  done.  The  Polonian  was  free  and  inge.. 
npous  in  his  confession,  and  expressed  great  sorrow  for  what  he 
had  done.  But,  within  a  few  day^  I  went  again,  and  found  the 
lieutenant  wonderfully  touched:  be  told  me,  that  tiie  morning  after 
he  was  first  taken,  he  awal^ened  full  of  horror  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  first  thing  that  came  in  his  mind  was  the  ninth  Terse 
of  Psal.  xxxil.  ^  Be  ye  not  as  the  horse  and  the  mule,  which  have 
no  understanding,  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and  bri. 
die.'  This,  he  applied  to  the  irons  in  which  he  was,  and  then  began 
to  reflect  ^hat  a  beast  he  had  been,  and  that  it  was  fit  he  should 
3        . 
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be  shut  up  in  a  prison,  and  fettered  as  he  then  was ;  upon  that  h« 
looked  back  with  horror,  on  wliat  he  had  done,  and  began  to  cry 
earnestly  to  God,  for  mercy* 

He  continoed  somid  days  in  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  confess 
or  not,  and  was  in  that  anxiety,  when  I  saw  him  first,  which  made 
him  say  nothing  at  that  time ;  but  he  said  afterwards,  he  fonnd 
such  inward  compunction  in  his  mind,  that  he  wished  to  die;  he 
grew  weary,  of  life,  and  hated  himself  so  much,  that  he  was  glad 
to  do  every  thing  that  was  lawful,  which  might  be  a  means  to  bring 
him  to  be  a  publick  example,  and  to  suffer  in  this  world  for  his  sia. 
lUpon  that,  he  made  his  confession  to  the.  justices  of  peace,  and 
fonnd  himself  much  at  ease,  wh&n  that  was  done.  He  turned  him. 
self  after  that  wholly  to  God,  and  found  that,  then,  he  was  in. 
tirely  out  of  the  snares  of  satan,  and  the  hold  which  the  deril  had 
of  him.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  except  a 
few  hours  of  sleep  towards  the  mornings,  he  spent  in  reading  the 
bible,  and  some  other  good  books,  pi&rticularly  Dilheren's  Way 
to  Happiness,  in  High  Dutch,  which  he  valued  highly ;  and  Tho. 
mas  a  Ketnpis's  book  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  some  odier 
books  of  devotion.  He  thought  it  was  also  fit  for  him  to  leave,  in 
writing,  a  warning  behind  him  to  others,  to  learn  by  his  example; 
be  was  not  bred  to  letters,  and  so,  he  said,  he  knew  what  he  should 
write,  would  appear  simple  to  those  that  ddighted  in  learning,  or 
polite  language ;  but  he  said,  he  would  write  from  his  heart,  and 
prayed  God,  it  might  have  a  good  effect  upon  others.  He  had 
travelled  up  and  down  Europe,  three  and  twenty  years,  being 
then  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  observed 
many  things,  though  he  had  tio  literature ;  so,  he  said,  he  would 
leave  an  exhortation  to  all  sorts  of  people,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed, .and  touch  those  sins  which  he  himself  had  known  many  of 
them  guilty  of;  and  he  said,  that,  if  his  writing  should  become 
publick  in  Germany,  or  in  oUier  places  where  he  had  been,  he  was 
confident  that  many  might  read  it,  who  would  know,  for  what 
reason  he  had  writ  many  passages  in  it,  and  might,  perhaps,  be 
moved  to  reflect  on  those  sins,  of  which  they  knew  themselves 
guilty,  and  would  understand  his  meaning,  better  than  any  others 
could.  When  he  had  writ  it,  he  gave  it  to  me  four  days  before 
his  execution ;  he  had  dashed  and  changed  it  in  many  passages, 
which  he  said  he  writ  at  first,  when  there  was  yet  too  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world  in  him,  but  he  had  jreviewed  it,  and  had  cor. 
rected  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  He  said,  he  had  never  writ 
80  much  in  his  whole  life,  and  so  he  did  not  doubt,  but  there  would 
appear  great  weakness  in  some  parts  of  it,  but  he  had  writ  it  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart.  To  this  he  added  a  short  account  of 
his  life,  and  a  confession  of  the  crime,  for  which  he  was  to  suffer. 

He  often  wished  that,  from  him,  all  that  stood  might  take 
heed  lest  they  fell;  for  once  he  thought  himself  as. little  capable  of 
committing  such  a  crime,  which  should  bring  him  to  such  an  end, 
as  any  man  was.  He  was  the  son,  by  the  leftJiand,  of  a  Baron  of 
Sweden,. who  was  made  a  County  before  he  died;  but  he  did  not 
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ctny  his  name,  because  he  was  pot  l^gitimate'^  and  he  would  not 

]ui?e  hiB  father'?  name  to  be  published,  because  he  was  bow  such 

a  reproach  to  it.     He  applied  himself  to  the  war,  but  in  all  these 

tveoty-three  years,  in  winch  he  hid  heea  trareliing  up  and  down 

the  world,  he  had  led  a  much  piore  innocent  life,  than  might  be 

guessed,  from  such  a  conclusion  of  it.    Be  bad  early  a  sense  of 

the  fear  of  God,  before  he  came  abroad  into  the  world,  which 

never  left  him  quite,,  till  a  few  days  before  this  fact;   but  was  al^* 

ways  such  a  curb  on  him,  that  he  never  fell  into  those  sins,  that 

are  too  common  among  those  that  foUow  the  war.    He  was  so  little 

guilty  of  plunder  and  oppression,  in  his  quarters,  that  he  said,  ho 

was  sure,  less  than  twenty  crowns  would  pay  all,  that  had  been 

ever  taken  by  him.     He  was  never  guilty  of  any  act,  either  of  cru«/ 

elty  or  treachery,  of  rapes  or  blasphemies,  was  never  &lse  at  play^ 

had  not  the  custom  of  swearing,  nor  did  he  fail  daily  to  pray  to 

God.     He  had  always  a  compassionate  nature.    He  waa  not  a  little 

lifted  up  with  the  courage  that  he  had  shewed  on  many  occasions, 

and  had  been  very  sensible  of  all  those  things  which  are  called 

points  of  honour.     He  was,   for    many  years,  a  papist,    when 

he  served  in  Flanders;  but  he  said,  he  was  never  perfectly  satisfied 

in  his  own  mind,  with  that  religion,  and  detested  the  idolatry  that 

he  saw  in  it.    But  he  was  much  corrupted  with  that  principle,  which 

is  too  common  in  the  world,  that,  if  a  man  was  honest  and  good,  he 

might  be  saved  in  any  religion;  and  that  it  was  fit  to  be  of  the  relL 

gion  of  the  country  where  one  lived :    Yet,  he  said,  he  coul^  never 

look  on  popery,  but  as  a  contrivance  of  priests,  for  governing  the 

world.     About  a  year  ago,  he  changed,  his  religion,  and  returned  to 

be  of  the  Aug;sbourg  confession.   Last  summer  he  came  to  England, 

being  then  out  of  employment,  and  intended  to  have  got  into  the 

guards ;  he  grew  acquainted  with  (or  found)  Captain  Vratz  here, 

for  I  do  not  remember  well,  whether  he  knew  him  first  here,  or 

not. 

For  the  particulars  of  his  confession,  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  own 
paper;  only  one  passage,  which  he  has  not  mentioned,  will  shew 
clearly  the  temper  of  his  mind,  when  he  writ  it:  he  told  me,  that 
after  the  captain  and  he  had  talked  of  sundry  poniards,  for  giving 
Mr.  Thynn  the  fatal  stroke,  the  captain  spoke  to  him  one  day  of  a 
mnsquetoon,  and  told  him  they  were  now  resolved  to  do  it  by  that :  ^ 
he  answered,  that  he  thought  that  was  by  no  means  a  proper  in.  * 
stmment  for  it,  since  it  would  be  seen  in.  a  man's  hand,  before  it 
could  be  discharged,  and  so  they  might  be  catched,  before  the  busu 
ness  should  be  done ;  therefore  he  thought  a  pistol  was  much  bet. 
ter :  but  the  captain  answered,  that  the  count's  council  were  of 
another  mind  ^  and  when  the  lieutenant  asked,  who  they  were,  he 
named  three  outlandish  men.  But,  three  or  four  days  after  that, 
he  told  me,  that,  though  that  pas^e  was  very  true,  yet  he  did 
not  know,  but  the  captain  might  only  name  those  persons  to  amuse 
him,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  was  true  of  one  of  the  three ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  true  of  him,  then  there  was  reason  to  doubt,  if  what  he 
9aidof  the  other  two  was  true;  and  therefore,  since  it  might  have 
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be«n.Mid  cm\j  to  dcoelfie  hlni)  and  lince  fcU  naminf  then  <vrpfM 
oast  a  »lw  vpon  then,  he  thwig^t  he  ouf^t  to  be  se  leader  of  ttehr 
fepatatieD)  as  not  to  public  their  nlimef.  This  -will  shew  both 
tiie  strictness  of  his  consclenee,  and  tiie  somdness  of  bis  judgment ; 
and  that  he  would  not  sar  a  thing,  thovgh  it  was  tme^  In  so  far  as 
he  said  it,  unless  be  iiad  oelieTed  it  was  true  in  itself. 
''  He  told  me,  that  for  some  weeks  before  the  fact  was  done,  he 
fall  under  a  darkness  and  stupor  in  his  mind,  widch  he  covld  com* 
pare  to  nothing,  but  the  sense  a  man  lias  when  he  is  lialf  asleep : 
lie  continued  to  saj  his  prayers,  but  it  was  only  as  a  child  repeats  a 
lesson  by  rote,  for  lie  had  no  sense  of  God  ail  that  while,  and  he  Uu 
mented  much,  that  he  had  not  read  any  thing  in  that  book  of  Dil. 
heren's,  written  much  like  our  Practice  of  Piety,  which  he  iuui 
carried  about  with  him  two  or  three  years. 

He  was  so  little  able  to  judge  of  things  aright,  tliat  he  thought  he 
would  b^  free  of  the  crime,  if  he  did  it  not  witii  his  own  hand ; 
and,  because  he  abhorred  the  acting  it  himself,  he  fimcied  he  would 
not  be  guilty,  if  he  only  went  in  &e  company  of  those  that  were  to 
^  do  it.  When  the  fatal  day  came,  in  which  it  was  done,  he  said, 
though  he  was  not  drunk,  yet  he  was  like  one  drunk,  for  he  waf 
almost  stupid ;  it  was  on  a  Lord's  day,  which  he  had  much  and  often 
prophaned,  and  on  that  day,  in  particular,  he  had  not  worshipped  God 
neither  in  publick  or  private.  The  captain  desired  him  to  go  with  hun, 
and  fight  with  Mn  Thynn  (I  think  it  was  near  six  o'clock  at  night, 
but  am  not  sure  as  to  the  hour.)  He  confessed,  he  believed  it  was 
designed  to  act  what  followed,  for  he  saw  the  musquetoon  in  tite 
hand  of  the  Polander,  and  he  remembered  well  the  use  for  which  it 
was  bought ;  but  he  still  resolred,  that  he  would  do  nothing,  but 
fight,  if  there  should.be  occasion  for  it.  He  had  delighted  much  in 
horses,  and  had  a  great  opinion,  that  there  was  some  sagacity  n 
them ;  so  the  dulness  of  his  horse  in  following  Mr.  Thynn's  chariot, 
all  along  Pall.Mall,  made  some  impressions  on  him ;  for,  though 
he  used  the  spur  pretty  smartly,  yet  he  could  not  get  him  to  foUow 
close.  That,  and  a  disorder  in  his  own  mind,  made  that  he  was  al. 
most  twenty  paces  behind,  when  the  fire  was  giten,  which  had  that 
deplorable  effect  on  that  unfortunate  gentleman.  He  told  me,  even 
that  did  not  awaken  him,-  but  his  stupor  continued  so,  that  some  lit- 
tle time  past,  before  he  offered  to  fly  away ;  and  then  his  horse, 
without  the  spur,  was  quick  enough.  He  was  not  after  that  affected 
with  it,  but  spent  that  night  almost  as  ill  as  he  had  done  the  day ; 
nor  was  he  i-ecovered  of  that  stupidity,  till  the  second  day  of  his 
imprisonment. 

He  said  he  would,  have  writ  nothing  concerning  tiie  fact,  if  hfs 
whole  confession  had  been  read  at  his  trial ;  but,  Ihat  not  being 
done,  he  thought  it  fit  for  him  to  leave  it  behind  him  to  the  world, 
that  the  whole  truth  of  that  matter  might  appear;  but  he  professed 
ofton,  that  he  did  it  not  out  of  any  resentment  to  any  person  what- 
soever; and,  though  he  looked  on  the  captain^  as  the  fatal  instru. 
ment  that  had  drawn  him  into  this  sin,  and  this  misery  that  followed 
it,  yet  he  ceased  not  every  day  to  pray  for  him.  When  sentence 
was  pronounced^  the  captam  reproached  him^  and  called  him  with 
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totetkbm  a  mardavri  he  said,  fhatit tonited h\iAy/€fy  tmMAy 
t»9ie  him,  thstiiwliieoiiisfeof  his'ndii,  niflMilt  overliim;  jcfthe 
«itea  luked  news  of  faim,  whether  he  was  touched  ifhh  a  sen^  of 
Mb  hd,  or  not?     And,  when  he  nideretood  that  he  continued  stitt 
todeny  ail,  bntonly  an  intsntimi  lo  fight  wHh  Mr.  lliytiti,  he  deL 
ifaed,  that  he  nii|^t  be  9i]Jfered  to  go  to  hhn,  and  ^>eiik  with  him ; 
for,  he  said,  thongh  others  might  Kpealc  much  better,  yet  he  hoped 
he  mi^  siy  somewhat  that  would  be  more  etfectoal ;  so,  on  Wed. 
■esday  the  ^hth  of  March,  he  was  carried  to  him.    I  warned  him 
hefordHuBd,  that  the  captain  wovld,  perhaps,  use  hhn  roughly ;  fot 
he  was  often  npbrai^nf  faim,  fcfr  his  ingratitiide,  and  for  haring  ao^. 
•ised  hnn  Msely ;   but  he  answered  me,  that  he  went  to  iSee  if  he 
conld  be  a  means  to  do  him.any  good,  tod  not  to  dispute  a  matter 
of  &ct wlQi  Mm,  which  he  knew  in  his  conscience  w%s  true;    and, 
if  he  saw  ^lere  was  no  appearance  of  doing  any  good  to  him,    he 
wmi)d  aiwa  leave  hhn.  *  In  his  way  to  liim,  lie  was  to  go  up  some 
ataira,  and  pass  through  the  chapel,  and  then  to  go  down ;   so  he 
tM  me  Ite  was  going  np  to  the  house  of  God,  but  he  should  go  high. 
«r  witfa&n  two  days,  to  a  h6u0e  not  made  widi  hands.    Dr.  Homeck 
was  6ie&  widi  the  captain,  and  prepared  him  for  his  coming.    There 
WIS  no  other  witness  of  what  passed  between  them  in  that  short  in. 
tertiew,  but  he  only.    He  told  me  afterwards,  that  the  lieutenant 
spoke  to  the  captain  w4th  great  humility ;   he  told  him,  he  heartily 
fbfga:re  him  all  the  injury  he  had  done  him  by  drawing  him  into  thfe 
hwineSB ;  he  knew  he  had  said  notlifng  but  the  truth ;  he  exhorted  ' 
hhn  to  repent,  tet  so  he  might  £nd  mercy  at  God's  hands.     BA 
the  Captain  fell  in  some  passion^  and  said,  he  lyed,  and  gate  hii^  ^ 
other  vepnMtchAil  words  ^  upon  which  he  \ett  him.    When  he  cMib 
hick  to  His  diainber,  he  told  me  how  sorry  he  was  to  see  the  taptaih 
hi  sadi  a  cotldition;  hut  he  said,  though  at  another  time  he  could 
aot  have  endnred  such  reproaches  f^om  'the  greatest  mdn  in  the 
arorfd,  yet  he  felt  no  resentment  in  his  mikid,  at  what  he  had  said 
Id  lilBiseff ;  and  added,  that,  by  l)earing  this  in  such  a  manner,  he 
hoped  he  bad  got  two  steps  higher  ui  his  WAy  to  hearen.     Wh(<n  I 
teptfed,  that  it  was  a  good  sign,  that  he  had  learned  to  be  like  hh| 
St^nr.  who,  whea  he  was  reviled,  reriled  not  again,  he  said :  Ah! 
9ueh  a  miserable  crhninal,  as  I  am,  must  not  be  in  any  thing  comi. 
paved  to  lAy  blessed  redeemer*     He  desired  that  the  Polonian  might 
be  sofiered  to  stay  all  the  day  long  in  his  chamber,  for  he  found 
he  had  a  iliind  WtMl  dtopoted,  but  was  ignorant :   so  he  took  great 
pidna  tb  inst^ract  him.    They  were  together  the  last  night  of  their 
'  Me,  in  wMch,  as  the  oiie  slept,  the  other  watched  and  prayed ;   for 
the  Ueol^mnt  said  to  me,  he  thought  it  was  not  fit  that  both  should 
lie  Oogsiber  asleep  ihftt  lAght,  btit  that,  all  Aight  long,  either  the 
one,  or  the  other  of  theM  should  be  constantly  calling  upon  God« 
He  e<pre8sedn6t  the  least  deSite  <6f  living  any  longer;  He  never 
^oee  asked  me,  flf  I  thotight  a  pardon  might  be  obtained:  On  the 
eeatravy,  he  sidd  he  deserved  to  die,  and  desired  it  as  much  as  lie 
tad  dsaetved  it:  He  only  wished,  that,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  his 
h«di^t*  be  cutoff;  but  he  easily  acquiesced,  ii^n  I  told  1dm 
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dutims  nUf  to  be  expected.  He  often  bksied  God  for-  bringbig 
him  to  ft  ptiaon^  aiftd  liat  he  had  not  nwdehiB  eactpe  to  hate  led  a 
wicked  life  any  longer.  After  he  had  been  under  great  horror 
for  almost  a  week^  he  found  great  quiet  come  instead  of  it,  chiefly 
,afiter  he  had  disburdened  his  conscience  by  a  sincere  coidession; 
at  last  it  grew  upon  him  to  a  joy  in.  God,  and  at  the  approaches 
of  death. 

The  night  before  he  suffered,  he  told  me,  he  was  languishing 
through  desire*  to  di^ ;  he  was  now  so  settled  in  his  assurance  of 
God's  goodness  to  him,  that  ho  was  longing  to  be  with  him ;  ho 
considered  that  night  as  the  ere  of  his  wedding,  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  tedious  to  him,  A  little  while  after  he  said,  To-morrow 
is  the  last  battle  I  shall  fight;  my  enefny  shall  gain  the  camp,  the 
tent  I  dwell  in,  but  I  shall,  by  the  grdce  of  God,  win  the  day. 
•And,  when  he  spoke  of  that  at  another  time,  he  looked  up  to  God, 
and  said:  I  go  to  fight  with  thy  weapons,  and  thyarmour,  and 
wheti  I  have  overcome,  I  will  come  and  offer  them  up  to  thee.  He 
bad  that  day  received  the  sacrament  with  great  devotion,  and  said : 
Now  I  have  got  my  passport,  and  I  long  to  be  gone*  He  was 
much  rejoiced  to  hear,  that  night,  that  the  Captain  was  in  a  better 
t^nper,  than  ho  had  been  in  formerly;  for  the.  minister  of  the 
Augsbourg  Confession  in  London  told  him,  in  my  hearing,  that 
the  Captain  had  confessed.  That  he  liad  drawn  them  into  this  snare, 
and  had  engaged  them  in  this  murder.  The  Captain  also  sent  a 
kind  message  to  hitn,and  gave  orders  for  every  thing  that  oonoemed 
hh  burial ;  upon  which*  he  sent  a  return  to  him  full  of  great  af. 
fection*  This  made  him  change  a  resolution  he  once  had,  of  speak, 
ing  somewhat  concerning  the  murder  at  his  execution.  He  said 
tiiere  was  nothing  material  in  his  last  confession,  that  was  not  in  his 
first  taken  by  the  justices  of  th^  peace,  so  there  was  no  need  of 
making  any  other  public  declaration;  and  he  thought,  if  he  said 
any  thing  that  might  reflect  on  the  Captain,  it  would,  perhaps, 
put  him.  in  some  disorder,  and  he  would  not  venture  the  being  dis- 
composed in  the  last  moment  of  his  life ;  therefore  he  resolved  to 
aeal  up  all,  and  give  it  to  me  at  the  place  of  execution.  He  had 
ahewed  it  four  days  before  to  one  Mr.  Essart,  a  German,  in.Covent*. 
Garden,  and  had  ordered  me  to  let  him  copy  it;  he  had  likewise 
shewed  it  to  Dr.  Horneck,  and  it  was  almost  ail  copied  out,  before 
he  died. 

In  this  temper  I  left  him  at  night,  but  found  him  much  better  on 
the  morning  of  his  execution.  He  had  slept  three  hour^,  and  was 
then  well  in  his  heart  and  health;  for  the  night  before  he  was  very 
faint.  He  told  me.  Now  he  was  full  of  joy,  he  was  going  to  ex* 
change  a  prison  for  a  palace :  A  prison  (said  he)  that  has  been,  to 
me,  better  than  any  palace;  for  here  God  has  touched  me^ho^has 
drawn  me,  he  has  quickened  me;  and  now,  O  God^  I  eome  to 
thee,  to  live  with  thee  for  ever.  He  broke  often  out  -in  great  trvom 
ports  of  joy ;  he  said  this  that  follows  so  often,  both  in  French  and 
Dutch,  that  I  could  not  but  remember  it  well  :-hO  my  God,  mf 
good  God,  my  infinit(^ly  good  God,  Hovr  do  I  love  thee  I  I  ble%s  theei 
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I^villblMStlieeaslotigasI  live  j yea,  Lord, I  wSl aing^f  Ay piiaifles 
for  erer,  for  thou  hast  bleiaed  me  woaderfolly*  Thou  hast  pat  maay 
gMd  fciclaaations  in  me;  Ihoa  hadt  oftea'toaohed  my  heart  vitii  the 
notions  of  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  bnt^  ItlKiTe  all  thy  blessings,  for  this  J, 
vill  hhsas  thee,  That,  when  I  had  forsakea  thee,  and  was  at  the 
gales  of  hall,  tiiou  hast  brought  me  from  thenoe,  and  hast  now 
broo^  BM  oTon  to  the  gates  of  Heaven;  open  them,  O  Loid,  and 
I  win  edter  in,  and  pndse  thy/  naiae  for  ever.  I  bless  thee,  that 
thou  hast  chastised  roe  with  thy  rod,  but  thy  rod  is  a  rod  of  mercy  ; 
and,  now  thou  hast  done  so  much  for  me,  O  grant  me  a  greater 
seiise  of  thy  love,  that  I  may  praise  thee  with  my  whole  soul,  ai|d 
from  tlie  very  bottom  of  my  heart. 

This  he  repeated  often,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  seemed  as  ime 
ranahed  for  joy.  He  wept,  but  he  told  me  ^ese  were  not  tears 
of  sorrow,  but  flowed  from  the  abundance  of  his  joy.  He  and 
the  Polontan  snqg  the  fifty.first  psalm  in  High  Dutch,  three  several 
times ;  and  I  saw  him  particularly  touched,  when  he  sung  those 
wonis,  Deliver  me  from  bloodi^uiltiness,  O  God,  thou  God  of 
my  salvation*'  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in  prayers*  and  eja. 
citations.  A  gentleman  came  in,  and  asked  how  he  did?  He  an. 
swered  him,  he  thanked  God,  well ;  his  friend  had  sent  to  call 
him  to  come  to  dUne  with  hitn,  and  he  was  ready  to  go.  And  when 
it  was  told  him,  he  was  now  to  fight  his  last  battle,  he  answered, 
That  battle  was  already  fought,  there  was  but  one  shock  bf^ind, 
and  he  was  sure  he  should  overcome.  His  heart  was  so  full  of 
the  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  could  now  comphdn  of 
nothing,  or  desire  nothing  but  that  he  mi^t  be  able  to  rejoice 
more  perfectly  in  -God,  and  to  praise  him  more.  He  longed  much 
for  the  officers  that  should  carry  him  away,  and  looked  with  great 
chearfnlness  at  me,  when  he  sa^  them  come  to  lead  him  out. 
When  his  irons  were  taken  off,  ho  told  me,  Some  of  his  fetters 
were  taken  from  him,  but  he  had  others  yet  about  him  that  should 
be  likewise  taken  off  very  speedily;  but  I  have  chains  apon  my 
joal  whidk  shall  draw  me  up  to  heaven.     He  told  me,  ^  That  lie 

*  intended  to  make  a  short  exhortation  on  the  cart,  chiefly  to  have 
^  warned  the  people  not  to  cast  off  the  sense  of  God;  and  par- 
^  ticularly,^thi^  as  ^ey  did  their  own  business  aU  the  week,  that 
^  they  would  do  God's  work  on  the  Lord's.Day ;  and  learn  from 

*  him  what  the  ill  effects  of  profaning  that  day  wore.  He  was 
'  ItkoMrise  to  have  exhorted  them  not  to  think  there  was  any  wicked. 
^  ness  so  great,  but  if  they  did  cast  off  God,  and  were  forsaken  of 
^  him,  they  might  fall  into  it.  He  had  been  once  in  a  good  way, 
'  but  had  left  it,  and  they  mw  the  effecU  of  that;  yet  Grod  ha4 

*  mercifully  brought  him  back  to  it,  and  therefore  he  intended  to 
^  pray  them  to  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  and  it 
^  would  be  well  with  tiiem.' 

This  vn»  the  substance  of  that  which  he  had  pnrpossd  to  say; 
hot  when  he  came  to  the  place,  the  noise  Was  so  great  there,  that 
he  said  he  would  speak  nothing,  bat  left  it  to  me  to  publish  wbi^t 
I  luew  he  had  inteaded  to  wy ;  and  so  he  conUaued  in  his  dwro. 
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tioM,  MMSag  tone  ^tipM  aad  hyvtis  out  of  INHwrai^  Wok; 
and)  In  scnrenil  pftssafpes  as  be  read  them,  I  perceived  great  joy  In 
lifo  looks.  He  told  me,  bit  mind  oontinned  firm  afid  settled  in  lib 
joy  in  God ;  atid  so  he  went  on  a  While  reading,  at  last  be  Ibrew 
his  book  to  me,  and  wished  me  to  me  it  to  some  good  soal.  He 
mud  a  few  words  to  the  Captain  in  High^Dutdi,  which  I  did  notqaite 
understand:  but  by  liis  manner  I  judged  it  was  a  deelaring  that  he 
forgave  iiim,  and  died  in  charity  with  him ;  to  which  ihe  Gaptehi 
made  a  short  answer,  that  seemed  to  me  a  return  of  his  kindness. 
Btrt  the  crowd  was  such,  that  the  German  minister  oonld  not  pos. 
aibly  come  to  the  place,  so  this  was  lost. 

And  this  is  all  the  account  I  can  gire  of  Lieutenant  Stem ;  it  Is 
flie  substance  of  many  and  long  couTersations  I  liad  with  him ; 
Frendi  was  the  language  in  which  we  discoursed,  and  be  expressed 
bimself  very  well  in  it.  ' 

I  cannot  give  so  long  an  account  of  Borosky,  the  Polander,*fbr 
all  my  disoaurse  with  him  was  liy  an  interpreter,  and  the  Lieutensiit 
did  for  the  most  part  interpret  between  us.  I  found  that  the  course 
of  his  life  had  lieen  rery  honest  and  fainocent ;  and  fimt,  befere  he 
committed  this  barbarous  act,  he  hod  not  been  guil^  of  any  enor. 
mous  crime  in  his  whole  life;  and  that,  particularly  the  last  year 
of  it,  he  had  a  greater  sense  of  the  fear  of  God  than  formerly,  m 
that  he  had  reformed  his  life  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  one  act  either  of  drunkenness  or  uncleanness,  of  swear- 
ing or  lying ;  and  that  he  had  constantly  prayed  to  God.  He  said, 
That,  when  Count  Conningsmark  made  tlwt  proposition  to  htm, 
which  he  told  me  much  mor^  largely  than  I  find  it  fs  in  his  con- 
fession,  he  was  troubled  lit  it,  and  went  into  another  room,  and 
kneeled  down  and  stud  the  Lord's  prayer ;  but  concluded,  siAce  his 
mind  was  not  Ibrtified  against  it,  that  Gt>d  had  appointed  tint  be 
should  do  it.  He  said,  in  his  country  they  were  bred  up  in  such 
an  opinion  of  their  duty  to  th^r  masters,  and  of  their  dbligatfon  to 
maintain  their  honour,  that  he,  believing  the  relation  the  Count 
made  of  the  English  gentleman  (for  Mr.  Thynn  was  tiot  named  to 
bm)  haying  intended  to  murder  him,  and  hating  set  six  assassins 
on  him,  thought  himself  in  some  sort  absolred,  if  he  should  rerenge 
such  an  attempt  He  was  also  deluded  by  what  the  Osptsifl  told 
him,  thab,  if  they  happened  to  be  taken,  he  only,  and  not  the 
Polander,  would  suffer  for  it;  so  that  he  was  easily  wrought  on  to 
do  it.  He  was  not  spoke  to  by  the  Count  till  one  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day, but  whether  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  I  do  not  know, 
and  it  was  acted  that  same  erening;  so  that  he  was  nerer  alone, 
nor  had  he  any  opportunity  of  recollecting  hfanself,  but  was  harried 
upon  it  blindly. 

He  told  me  one  passage  that  befel  him  after  his  imprisonment, 
which  he  firmly  believed  was  real,  and  not  tlie  effect  of  a  disturbed 
fkncy.  He  said,  being  shut  up  in  hi$  chamber  a  day  or  two  after 
hb  imprisonment,  he  thought  in  the  night  bemg  fuHy  awake,  that 
one  opened  tiie  door,  which  he  fancied  was  bis  keeper  jcoming  io 
Um^  b«l  when  he  looked  at  it.  it  was  a  woman  who  had  appeared 
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io  him  before  in  Gennany,  upon  tone  %gtmf>fdiiamrf  oc* 
She  looked  on  him,  but  spoke  nothing  to  him ;  and  f^ 
nshed.  He  verily  believed  this  wis  sent  from  Gad  to  him,  to  loneh 
hb  heart ;  and,  whether  it  was  real  or  only  imagined,  it  had  oec 
tunly  a  Tery  good  effect  on  huit»  For  from  that  time  he  was  wob» 
derfnlly  chan§^. 

He  said,  he  continued  about  four  days  as  in  hell,  by  the  rack 
that  be  felt  in  his  conscience;  but,  after  that,  he  came  to  hava 
great  quiet,  and  assurance  of  God's  mercy.  He  had  no  fear  of 
death,  but  every  time  I  asked  him  concemiog  it,  he  said  h#  was 
rf«dy  for  it,  and  longed  for  it  more  than  ever  he  did  for  any  thing 
in  hialife.  He  assured  me  he  had  from  his  heart  foigiven  both  the 
Count  and  the  Captain,  and  that  he  prayed  earnestly  for  ^em. 

The  Uentenant  often  Idd  me.  That  he  had  an  excelleat  soul,  and 
^lat,  though  he  had  not  much  knowledge,  yet  he  himself  learned 
touch  from  him;  for  he  had  the  simplicity  of  a  little chtld,  and  a 
lore  to  God,  and  to  his  Saviour,  that  passed  all  knowledge.  So 
that  he  spent  almost  his  whole  time  in  praying,  and  praising  God.  He 
went  out  of  the  chamber,  when  he  was  call^  on  by  the  officers  to 
his  execution,  with  great  chearfnlness ;  and,  by  his  looks,  and  car* 
riage  in  the  cart,  expressed  a  great  sense  of  his  condition :  he  irrawid 
to  have  no  sort  of  fear  in  aim,  nor  did  he  in  the  least  change  co» 
lour,  or  was  he  at  all  terrified. 

In  the  last  place,  I  must  tmy  somediing  of  Captain  Vrats,  which 
I  do  unwillmgly,  because  some  passages  are  not  such  as  I  can  m. 
iect  on  with  any  gveat  satisfoction.  It  is  certain,  that  never  man 
died  vrlth  more  resolution  and  less  signs  of  fear,  or  the  least  dUs. 
order.  His  carriage  In  the  cart,  bodi  as  he  was  led  along,  and  at 
tlie  place  of  execution,  was  astonishing :  he  was  not  only  undaunted, 
hut  looked  chearfnl,  and  smiled  often.  When  the  rope  was  put 
about  his  neck,  he  did  not  change  colour  nor  tremble ;  his  legs  wetu 
firm  under  him :  he  looked  often  about  on  those  that  stood  in  bal. 
conies  and  windows,  and  seemed  to  fix  his  eyes  on  some  persona: 
tiiree  or  four  times  he  smiled ;  he  would  not  cover  his  fece  as  the 
rest  did,  but  continued  in  that  slate,  often  looking  up  to  heaven^ 
%ith  a  chearfnlness  in  his  countenanoe,  and  a  little  motion  of  hia 
bands.  I  law  hhn  several  times  in  the  prison :  he  still  stood  to  the 
confession  he  made  to  the  council  till  the  last  day  of  his  life :  he 
often  said  to  me,  he^ould  never  say  any  thfaig  but  what  he  hadjaid 
at  first. 

When  I  was  with  him  on  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  still  denied 
all  timt  the  Lieutenant  IumI  the  Polonian  had  said,  and  spoke  se. 
verdy  of  them,  chiefly  of  the  lieutenant,  as  if  he  had  confessed 
Aose  tilings  which  he  then  called  UeSy  in  hopes  of  saving  his  own 
life  by  it,  or  hi  spite  to  hhn,  that  he  mif^t  not  be  pardoned^  and 
aU  I  could  say,  could  not  change  his  mind  in  that.  I  lold  hhn  it 
was  in  vain  for  him  to  dream  of  a  pardon,  for  I  assured  him,  if  any 
kept  him  up  with  the  hopes  of  it,  tiiey  decehrad  hhn.  He  had  tm6 
opinions,  that  were,  as  I  thou^^t,  hurtfal  to  hhn ;  the  one  was,, 
fliat  H  was  enough  if  he  ooufessed  hia  sin  to  God,  and  thai  he  wma 
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not  bound  to  mike  waj  other  confession ;  and  he  ttongfat  tint  it 
was  m  piece  of  popery  to  press  him  io  confess.  He  hsud  uiodier 
odd  Oj^nion  also  of  tiM  next  state :  He  thought  the  damned  were 
only  excluded  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  endured  no  other 
misery^  but  that  of  seeing  others  happier  tftuin  themseWes :  and  was 
unwilling  to  let  me  enter  into  much  discourse  with  him  for  unde. 
ceiring  him:  He  said  it  was  his  own  afiur,  and  be  dedred  to  be 
left  to  hfanself ;  but  he  spoke  with  great  assurance  of  God's  mercy 
to  him. 

I  left  him,  when  I  saw  Ihat  nodiing  I  could  say  had  any  good 
effect  on  him,  and  resoWed  to  hare  gone  no  more  to  him ;  but  when 
I  understood  by  die  German  ministe;*,  and  by  the  message  which  I 
heard  delivered  in  his  tiame  to  the  Lieutenant  and  Polander,  the 
night  before  his  execution,  that  he  was  in  another  temper  than 
when  I  saw  hfan  last,  I  went  to  him ;  he  received  me  more  kindly 
than  formerly;  most  of  his  discourse  was  concerning  his  going  to 
^e  place  of  execution,  desiring  that  It  might  be  in  a  coach,  and  not 
In  a  cart:  and  when  I  prayed  him  to  think  of  that  which  concerned 
him  more,  he  spoke  with  great  assurance,  that  it  was  already  done, 
that  he  knew  God  had  forgiven  him;  and  when  I  wished  him  to  see 
that  he  might  not  deceive  himself,  and  that  his  hope  might  not  be 
ilLgroooded,  he  said  it  was  not  hope,  but  certainty,  for  he  was 
sure  God  was  reconciled  to  him,  through  Christ     When  I  spoke 
to  him  of  confessing  his  sin,  he  said  he  luid  written  it,  and  it  would 
be  published  to  all  Europe,  but  he  did  not  say  a  word  concerning 
it  to  me ;  so  I  left  him,  and  saw  him  no  more,  till  I  met  him  at 
the  place  of  execution :  when  he  saw  me,  he  smiled  on  me,  and 
whereas  I  had  sometimes  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  affecting  to 
be  a  counterfeit  bravo  (faux  brace)  he  said  to  me,  before  I  spoke 
to' him,  that  I  should  see  it  was  not  a  false  bravery,  but  that  he 
was  (earless  to  the  last.     I  wished  him  to  consider  well  upon  what 
he  grounded  his  confidence :  he  said,  he  was  sure  he  was  now  to 
be  received  into  heaven ;  and  that  his  sins  were  forgiven  him.    I 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  thiqg  to  say  to  the  people ;  he  said  no. 
After  he  had  whispered  a  short  word  to  a  gentleman,  he  was  willing 
the  rope  should  be  tied  to  the  gibbet :  he  called  for  the  German 
minister,  but  the  cooud  was  such,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  ;come  near.     So  he  desired  me  to  pray  with  him  in  French ;  bat 
I  told  him  I  could  not  ventnre  to  pray  in  that  languafe,  but,  since 
he  understood  English,  I  would  pray  in  English.    I  observed  he 
had  some  touches  in  his  mind,  when  I  offered  up  that  petition,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  innocent  blood,  shecl  in  that 
place,  might  be  forgiven;  and  that  the  cry  of  the  one  for  mercy 
might  prevail  over  the  cry  of  the  other  for  justice.    At  these  words 
he  looked  up  to  heaven  with  the  greatest  sense  that  I  had  at  any 
time  observed  in  him.    After  I  prayed,  he  said  nothing,  but  that 
he  was  now  going  to  be  happy  with  Grod,  so  I  left  him.    He  coti. 
tinued  in  his  undaunted  manner,  looking  up  often  to  heaven,  and 
sometimes  round  about  him  to  the  spectators.    After  they  had  stood 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  und^r  the  gibbet,  they  wei«  asked  when 
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tbejr  would  gWe  tbe 'signal  for  their  being  turned  off;  tbey  ui8wered| 
that  they  were  reodjr,  and  that  the  cart  might  be  driyen  away  vhoa 
it  pleased  the  idieriff  to  order  it ;  so  a  little  while  »fter  it  was  driven 
away,  and  thus  they  all  ended  their  lives.  It  is  possible,  that,  con* 
Tmtng  in  the  French,  as  we  did,  some  small  mistakes  might  have 
been  made,  either  by  diem  in  expressing  themselres,  or  by  me  jn 
not  nnderstanding  d^m  right :  but  I  am  sure  they  could  not  be  ma. 
terial ;  for  I  took  care  to  make  them  repeat  what  they  said,  that  was 
of  any  unportance,  often,  and  in  different  words;  so  that  any 
errors  that  may  have  been  committed,  are  inconsiderable. 

March  11,  1681.9.  G.  Busitbt. 


DOCTOR  HORNECK'S  ACCOUNT 
Of  whai  himself  obierved  in  the  Carriage  of  the  late  Prisoners.-. 

The  lAeutenant  and  Polonian,  the  authors  of  the  following 
papers,  haTing  acquainted  me  with  their  intent  to  hare  them  pulC 
lished  to  the  world,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance ;  I 
was  Tery  willing,  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Burnet,  with  whom  they 
intrusted  them,  io  be  instrumental  in  the  translation,  and  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  gire  my  sentiment  of  the  behayiour  of  the  re. 
spectire  prisoners.  The  first  time  the  Doctor  and'  myself  went  to 
visit  them,  we  saw  no  sense  of  the  crime  in  any  of  them,  but  the 
Poloniain,  who  professed  his  sorrow,  and  gare  me  a  laige  account  of 
his  condition,  and  how  he  came  to  be  drawn  into  die  barbarous 
murder,  by  the  captain;  add^ig,  that  whatever  the  captain  might 
ny  in  his  own  rindicadon,  that  it  was  through  his  servant's  mis. 
tike  that  die  fact  was  done ;  if  he  had  a  thousand  lives,  he  would 
venture  them  all  for  this  truth,  that  the  captain  did  peremptorily 
bid  him  fire  upon  thfe  coach,  and  kill  the  "gendeman  that  was  in  it 
And  that  he  was  so  far  from  mistaking  his  command,  that,  after  rea. 
soning  with  him  about  the  barbarousness  of  the  deed,  the.  captain 
bidlum  not  trouble  himself  about  that,  but  do  what  he  commanded. 
The  lieutenant,  when  I  told  himj  that  accordung  to  our  laws,  men 
present  at  a  murder  committed,  wer^  liable  to  the  same  penally 
with  die  actors;  replied,  if  that  be  your  law,  I  have  nothing  to 
sty  agMnst  it.  And,  at  that  dme,  seemed  to  have  no  great  remorse, 
which  made  us  leave  him,  after  some  exhortations  to  repentance 
and  Gonsideradon  of  his  vrays. 

The  captain,  at  the  same  dme,  hard  as  flint,  entertained  us  wiUi 
a  dbcomrse  of  his  resolutions  to  believe  himself  innocent,  to  defy 
death,  and  to  fancy,  that,  if  his  judges  would  .be  impartial,  thc^r 
could  not  blame  or  condemn  him.  So  we  left  him.  The  second 
visit  I  made  th^n  was  in  a  few  days  after,  when  the  lieutenant  sent 
for  me :  and,  being  then  to  pass  by  the  captain's  chamber,  I  thought 
it  to  call  upon  him^  before  I  saw  die  other ;  and  here,  repeating  my 
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frmer  omiimIs  to  khn,  and  pottiiig  him  in  mind  of  the  ftll,seeiqg 
•ye  above,'  who  knew  hU  crimes,  though  Im  did  conoenl  tlieHi  from 
man,  he  was  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  he  had  far  other  afipreliensioni 
of  CU»d,  than  I  had,  and  was  confident  God  wonld  consider  a  gentle, 
man,  and  deal  with  him  suitably  to  the  condition  and  profession  he 
had  placed  hfan  In  ;  and  would  not  take  it  ill,  if  a  soldier,  who  lived 
>y  hb  sword,  revenged  tlm  affront  offered  to  him  liy  another.  I 
replied,  that  there  was  but  one  iray  to  eternal  happiness,  and  tint 
(}od,  in  his  laws,  had  made  no  exception  for  any  sorts  or  d^ees 
of  men;  and,  consequently,  revenge  in  a  gentleman  was  a  sin  God 
wonld  not  pardon,  without  true  repentance,  any  more  than  he 
would  forgive  it  in  a  peasant.  He  asking  me  liereopon,  what  re* 
pentance  was  ?  I  told  him  it  was,  so  to  hate  the  sin  we  had  done, 
that,  for  the  future,  no  argument  should  prevail  with  us  to  commit 
it  agsin.  ^  To  which  he  said.  That  if  he  were  to  live,  he  should  not 
forbear  to  give  any  one  as  good  as  he  brings :  with  some  other  ex. 
pressions,  which  1  am  loth  to  repeat,  for  they  made  me  so  melan. 
choly,  that  I  was  forced  to  leave  him.  Yet  1  bid  him  consider  of 
what  he  had  said,  as  he  loved  his  own  soul. 

I  went  from  thence  to  the  lieutenant,  in  whom  I  found  a  veiy 
^  great  alteration,  and  saw  now  several  good  books,  and  the  bible 
among  die  rest,  lying  before  him ;  and  he  now  was  readier  to  cod. 
fess  his  guilt,  than  I  to  exhort  him  to  a  free  confession;  sevenl 
things,  lie  had  said  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he  expressed  now  to  itie,  adding, 
that  it  was  God's  just  judgment  upon  hhn  to  let  him  fall  thus:  For 
when  he  consented  to  engage  with  the  captain  in  the  fotal  enterprise, 
he  had  not  said  his  prayers,  nor  read  in  Ins  beloved  book,  DiihereD's 
Way  to  Eternal  Happiness,  in  a  month  before;  which  two  things, 
If  he  had  continued  to  do,  with  timt  devotion  he  used  formerly,  tho 
devil  could  not,  and  should  not  have  persuaded  him  to  come  into 
such  a  desperate  confederacy.    I  advised  him  to  repeat  Psalm  li* 
often,  as  being  most  suitable  to  his  condition  ;  ind  directed  him  to 
other  prayers  in  a  book,  which  the  Lutheran  minister  had  lent 
him.    He  now  told  me  how  he  was  concerned  for  the  captain,  and 
cried  out,  O  this  hard-hearted  captain,  I  pray  for  him  day  and 
Jiight,  that  God  would  turn 'his  heart  and  melt  him,  and  make  hia 
•sensible  of  the  errors  of  his  ways.     He  professed  that  he  did  not 
desire  to  live;  aH  the  (kvour  he  begged  of  the  lung,  was,  that  he  ^ 
would  cause  him  to  be  beheaded,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  th$ 
preceding  papers.  Yet  he  hoped  his  4all  was  permitted  by  Almightf  , 
God,  to  bring  hhn  to  a  true  sense  not  only  of  this,  but  of  ail  h^  , 
other  shis ;  ami  that  God  suffered  him  thus  to  be  thrown  down,  thst^  , 
through  that  toss,  he  might  rebound  ^  hi^r;  and  that  though  | 
he  had  walked  in  the  dark,  yet  he  doubted  not,  but  God  would  | 
draw  light  from  that  darkness.    He  protested,  at  that  thne,  opoo  | 
my  expostulations  with  him,  that  it  was  not  approachmg  death, 
and  the  punishment  that  was  like  to  attend  him  in  this  worid,  thst  ^ 
moved  him  to  repentance,  but  tiie  blaclmess  of  the  crime,  andhii  | 
otfendkig  a  gracious  God,  and  forgetting  his  dear  Redeemer's  put-  ] 
e^pli.    And  here  he  broke  forth  ^into  holy  qaculsilions  fit  Cor  ^  , 
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ChrMiA  and  m  triNi  penitent  And  wben,  i|mong  otiier  pas* 
a%et,  i  minded  liim,  dnt  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would 
eone  to  his  trial,  and  wo  to  bis  execution ;  be  chearfnlly  replied* 
That  1m  waa  ready  to  obey  God's  ftummoBS.  And  whereas  I  told 
hfaa,  k  woald  be  witfafai  a  few  days ;  be  said,  he  should  be  content 
if  it  were  witbtn  a  few  hours,  fie  then  shewed  me  the  places,  in 
a  little  book  b«  had  by  hhn,  The  Way  ta  Eternal  Happiness,  which 
gave  him  tlie  gwatest  comfort,  and  prescribed  him  most  excels 
lent  directions.  The  book  treated  of  the  nature'  of  a  true  i«* 
pentance,  of  confession  to  die  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  rales  of  a  Christian  life ;  to  which  are  added 
iefeftl  meditations  proper  for  festivals,  prayers  suited  to  all  condk 
lions,  and  a  padietick  sermon  on  the  Passion  of  Christ;  all  which, 
he  mild,  were  a  great  support  to  hnn  in  his  present  condttion,  which 
he  deplored  chieiy,  liecanse  he  had  made  so  bold  with  God,  whil 
had  manifested  himself  to  hnn  upon  many  occasions.  I  ask^  him 
whedier  he  had  lieeD  seduced  by  the  count,  or  by  the  captain  ?  To 
which  lie  answered,  that  he  had  been  in  the  count's  company  twice, 
bat  ^  captain  would  not  let  him  know  that  it  was  the  count,  yet 
he  beliered  it  was  he,  having  formerly  seen  hnn,  and  that  the  cap« 
tarn  stiH  told  him  diat  he  bad  a  quarrel  with  such  a,  gendeman. 

I  went  from  dience  to  the  Polonian,  whom  I  found  engaged  in 
resdmg  a  German  book,  containing  prayers  and  derodons,  fit  for 
apeaifent,  which,  he  told  me,  he  was  repeating  to  hfanself  day  and 
Bight  I  gave  hhn  such  heads  of  contemplation,  as, I  thought  pro. 
per  for  his  condition  and  capacity,  exhorted  him  to  recollect  hinu 
lelf,  and  to  find  oat  vdmt  other  sins  he  had  formerly  lived  in,  it 
bebg  not  Buffident  to  deplore  one,  but  all  he  could  remember,  upon 
mious  exnmittation ;  which  he  promised  me  to  do,  and  so  I  de» 
ptfted. 

The  last  time  I  was  with  them  was  on  the  eighth  of  March, 
and,  while  D^.  Burnet  went  to  die  lieut^mnt,  I  visited  tiie  captain; 
whom,  when  I  had  saluted,  I  told  him,  I  hoped  he  had  taken  his 
dsi^^erons  condition  into  consideration,  and  wrought  himself  into  a 
greater  sense  of  his  sins,  than  I  could  observe  In  hun,  when  I  was 
hxt  whfa'hiffl.  He  said  he  knew  not  what  I  meant  by  dkis  address. 
I  then'  explained  myself,  gave  hhn  to  understand,  that  I  spoke  it 
with  relation  tb  the  late  great  sin  he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  dud 
1  hoped,  his  approaching  death  bad  made  him  more  penitent,  dam 
I  had  found  hlnr  the  otiier  day.  To  which  he  replied,  timt  be  was 
sensible  he  was  a  great  sinner,  and  had  committed  dirers  enormltiea 
in  his  lUeutlme,  of  which  h<$  truly  repented,  and  was  confident  that 
Ged  had  pardoned  him ;  but  he  could  not  well  understand  the  hu» 
noiir  of  oar  SngliA  divines,  who  pressed  him  to  make  particular 
dedtrationsof  things  they  had  a  mind  he  should  say,  though  nevef 
m  fidse,  or  oontrhry  to  truth ;  and  at  this;  he  said,  he  wondered 
the  flidl^,  becanse,  in  our  drarth,  we  were  not  for  auricular  oonu 
i^»idv.  H^  guessed,  indeed,  h«  sdd,  what  it  was  we  would  hare 
Mm  dedans  ^«  thatConnt  Coniagsmark  bad'  been  the  oontriTer 
efthe  nMifder,aBd  l«kl  beenin  consnkatieB  with  him  about  coau 
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passing  his  design^  and  prompted '  and  bribed  him  for  that  eUd'J 
which  ftdshood  he  woald  never  be  guilty  of,  if  ,he  had  ner^r  so 
many  lives  to  lose.  He  understood,  he  said,  that  the  Ueutenant 
had  been  tampered  with,  and,  by  promises  of  a  decent  burial,  en. 
ticed  to  confess  things  notoriously  false;  as  that  he  should  shew  the 
said  lieutenant  a  letter,  signed  hy  Connjfc  Coningsmark,  to  engage 
him  in  the  business,  And  offer  him  money  to  stab  Mr.  Thynn,  &ca 
But,  as  for  his  part,  he  was  resolved  to  confess  no  more,  than  he 
had  already  deckred  publickly  before  the  council. 

I  let  him  run  on,  and  then  told  him,  that  he  was  much  mistaken 
in  the  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  who  neither  used  to  reveal 
private  confessions,  nor  oblige  offenders,  in  such  cases,  to  confess 
things  contrary  to  truth;  that  this  was  both  against  their  practice 
and  their  principles :  the  confession,  I  said,  he  was  so  often  ex. 
liorted  to,  was  no  private,  but  a  pnblick  confession ;  for,  as  his 
crime  had  been  publick,  so  his  repentance  and  confession  ought  to 
be  publick  too;  aqd  in  that  he  was  loth  to  come  to  it,  he  gave  us 
"but  too  much  occasion  to  suspect,  that  his  pretended  repentance 
was  not  sincere  and  cordial.  I  told  him,  that  in  such  wrongs  and 
injuries  as  he  had  dene,  there  was  either  restitution  or  satisfoction 
to  be  made ;  at  which  word  he  replyuig,  how  could  he  make  resti. 
tution,  now  Mr.  Thynn  was  dead  i  I  answered,  because  he  pould 
not  make  restitution,  that  therefore  he  should  make  some  satislac. 
tion ;  and  this  he  might  do,  by  a  free  and  full  confession  of  his  sin, 
and  of  the  cause  of  it,  and  who  they  were  that  put  him  upon  it. 
I  added,  that,  where  true  repentance  melts  the  heart,  after  such 
commissions,  there  the  true  penitent  was  readier  to  accuse  himself 
than  others  to  charge  him  widi  the  crime,  and  would  have  that  ab. 
Ilorrency  of  the  sin,  that  he  would  conceal  nothing,  that  served 
either  to  aggravate,  or  expose  it  to  the  hatred  of  all  mankind ;  and 
that  it  was  an  injustice  to  diepubUck,  not  to  betray  thc^aocomplices, 
and  assistants,  and  occasions,  in  such  heinous  offences.  I  told  him, 
he  seemed  to  talk  too  high  for  a  true  penitent,  for  those,  that  were 
\  truly  so,  were  exceeding  humble,  not  only  to  Crod,  but  to  men  too; 
and  one  part  of  their  humility  to  men  was,  to  confess  to  them,  and 
to  their  relations,  the  wrong  they  had  done  them:  whereupon  he 
answered,  that  it  was  enough  for  him  to  be  humble  to  God,  but  he 
knew  of  no  humility  he  owed  to  man;  and  God,  he  believed,  had  a 
greater  favour  for  gentlemen,  than  to  require  all  these  punctilioes  at 
their  hands ;  and  tibat  it  was  absurd  to  ^ink,  that  so  many  thousand 
gentlemen,  abroad  in  the  world,  that  stood  upon  their  honour  and  . 
reputation  as  much  as  he,  should  be  damned,  or  for  ever  miserable, 
because  they  canpot  stoop  to  things,  which  will  prejudice  and  spoil 
file  figure  they  make  in  the  world.  As  for  his  part,  he  said,  he  be. 
lieved  Christ*s  blood  had  washed  away  his  sins,  as  well  as  other 
men'tf,  lor  on  this  errand  he  came  into  the  world,  to  save  sinners;  he 
.was,  indeed,  sorry  Mr.  Thynn  was  dead,  but  that  was  all  he  could 
do.  I  told  him,  that  Christ's  blood  vias  actually  applied  to  none  but 
the  true  penitent;  and  that  true  repentance  must  discover  itself  in 
meekness,  humility,  tender-heartedness,  compassion,  righteousness, 
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Bikfaig  ingoftiiow  confessioDS,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  satiafac 
tiaa  tooy  else,  notwithstanding  the  treasure  of  Christ's  blood,  men 
might  drop  into  hell. 

Upon  this  he  replied,  that  he  feared  no  hell.  I  answered,  pos- 
sibly he  m%ht  believe  none,  or,  if  he  did,  it  might  be  a  Tery  easy 
one  of  his  owfti  making*  He  said,  he  was  not  suvh  a  fool,  as  to 
beliere  that  souls  coold  fry  in  material  fire,  or  be  roasted,  as  meat, 
on  a  great  hearth,  or  in  a  kitchen,  pointing'to  the  chimney.  His 
belief  was,  that  die  punishment  of  die  damned  consisted  in  a  de- 
prtration  of  the  gracious  and  beatifick  presence  of  God;  upon 
which  depriration,  there  arose  a  terror  and  anguish  in  their  souls, 
because  they  had  missed  of  so  great  a  happiness.  He  added,  that 
possibly  1  mi|^t  think  him  to  be  an  atheist,  but  he  was  so  far  from 
those  thoughts,  that  he  could  scarce  beliere  there  was  any  man  so 
aottish  in  the  world,  as  not  to  beliere  the  being  of  a  God,  gracious 
and  just,  and  generous  to  his  creatures;  nor  could  any  man,  that 
was  not  either  mad  or  drunk,  believe  things  came  fortuitously,  or 
that  this  world  was  governed  by  chance.  I  said,  that  this  truUi  I 
approved  of,  and  was  glad  to  see  him  so  well  settled  in  the  reason, 
ableness  of  that  principle:  and,  as  for  material  fire  ui  the  other 
world,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  him  for  denying  it,  but  rather  hold 
with  ham,  that  the  fire  and  brimstone,  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  were 
bat  emblems  of  those  inward  terrors,  which  would  gnaw  and  tear 
fbe  consciences  of  impenitent  smners;  but  still  this  was  a  greater 
punishment  than  material  fire,  and  this  punishment  he  had  reason 
to  fear,  if  he  could  not  make  it  out  to  me,  or  other  men,  that  his 
repentance  was  sincere. 

Hereupon  he  grew  sullen,  and  some  good  books  lying  upon  the 
table,  one  of  which  was  Arnt's  True  Christianity,  he  turned  away 
from  me,  and  seemed  to  read  in  it ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  he 
told  me,  that  he  understood  the  Lieutenant's  papers  were  to  be 
printed,  wherein  there  wo|ild  bepart.of  Count  Coningsmark's  letter,* 
with  some  other  circumstances,  reflecting  on  the  Count  and  him. 
self;  but,  if  they  were  printed,  he  would  print  his  own  story  too, 
which  should  undeceive  the  world,  in  the  fancies  and  opinons,  the 
Lieutenant's  papers  should  draw  them  into;  and,  in  that  paper,  he 
would  set  forth  the  behariour  and  manners  of  the  English  clergy, 
and  the  strange  ways  and  methods  they  iake^  with  poor  prisoners, 
to  extort  confessions  from  them.  As  for  the  lieutepant,  he  said, 
he  was  a  fellow  that  was  poor  and  wretched,  and,  by  his  means 
kept  from  starving,  and  sometimes  he  was  not  well  in  Us  wits ;  that 
himself  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  an  estate,  and  should  leave 
great  sums  of  money  behind  him  ;  and  that  no  English  genfleman 
would  have  been  so  coarsly  used  in  his  country,  meaning  Pomerania, 
as  he  hath  been  in  this ;  and,  if  the  Lieutenant  persisted  in  his 
falsities,  he  would  die  with  a  lye  in  his  mouth.  I  SMd,  it  wa5  not 
probable  that  a  dying  man,  and  a  man  that  was  so  very  sensihle  of 
his  sins,  and  who  had  betrayed  nothing  of  any  disorder  in  his  earn* 
sge,  during  his  imprisonment,  should  tell  and  aver  things,  which  he 
luew  to  be  untrue.     He  said,  it  was  no  straogje  thing,  in  England, 
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ibr  dying  men  to  speak  notdrious  nntntllis,  tliere  being  not  a  UfW< 
ezampleft  of  ihose  who  had  fately  done  so.  I  told  hipn,  it  wonld 
be  very  fit  that  the  lieutenant  and  be  should  speak  together,  and 
Captahi  Richardson,  I  thought,  would  send  him  presently.  With 
that  he  grew  angry,  ahd  replied,  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  htm,  nor 
did  he  care  for  seeing  him,  not  for  being  troubled  with  any  Englidi 
diyines ;  they  being  men  too  inquisitive  and  meddling  with  things  that 
belong^  not  unto  them;  and  hereupon  he  turned  away  from  me 
again  to  the  book  that  lay  upon  the  table. 

By  and  by  the  Lieutenant  came  in,  with  a  penitent  countenance, 
and  a  mortified  look ;  the  Captain,  seeing  him,  grew  presently  che. 
lerick,  and  retired  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  then  asked  hiDy 
what  he  came  to  trouble  him  for  ?  He  did  not  care  for  the  sight  of 
him,  especially  since  he  had  bespattered  him  so  notoriously  with 
untruths.  The  Lieutenant  very  meekly  told  him,  that  they  had  not 
long  to  lire,  and  th^efore  he  was  come  to  admonish  him  to  repeat 
df  what  he  had  done,  and  to  tell  him,  that  he  freely  foigare  him 
the  wrong  he  had  done  him,  by  drawing  him  into  the  late  unhappy 
action.  The  Captain  hereupon  called  him  lyar,  and  asked  him, 
how  he  durst  vent  such  abominable  lyes  concerning  him  and  Count 
Coningsmark;  how  he  could  have  the  confidence  to  tell  men,  that 
he  shewed  him  a  letter  of  the  Count's,  in  order  to  engage  him ;  and 
of  four  hundred  pounds,  that  he  should  offer  him,  to  stab  Mr« 
Thynn,  and  talk  sometimes  of  four.hundred,  and  sometimes  of  two* 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  a  perfect  contradiction;  and  if,  saitil 
he,  I  had  been  so  base  or  foolish,  as  to  make  you  such  an  oiTer, 
you,  that  were  the  elder  man,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
more. wit  than  myself,  why  did  not  yon  chide  and  reproTe  me,  for 
tempting  you  to  such  dishonesty  ?  One  would  think  you  are  di&. 
tracted,  or  had  a  soft  place  in  your  head:  is  this  your  gratltnde  to 
a  person  that  hath  relieved  you,  and  done  you  kindnesses?  And  are 
jrou  not  afraid  tadie  with  a  lye  in  your  mouth?  Here  I  interposed, 
and  told  the  Captain,  that  this  wrath  and  anger  was  but  an  ill  pre. 
paration  for  another  world,  and  that  greater  meekness  and  charity 
would  become  a  dying  man.  To  this  he  answered,  it  is  yon  divines 
that  are  the  causes  of  this  passion,  by  obliging  people  to  confess 
tnore  than  is  true.  The  Lieutenant,  all  this  while,  heard  the  Captein  . 
Yery  patiently ;  professed  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  was 
called  lyar  to  his  face;  and  that,  which  formerly  he  could  not  have 
endured  from  the  greatest  man,  he  was  very  willing  to  bear  now,  oat 
of  respect  to  that  God,  from  whom  he  expected  pardon  of  his  sins. 
And,  as  for  what, he  had  said  and  confessed  to  other  men,  he  took 
Crod  to  witness,  that  it  was  nothing  but  troth ;  and  though  it  waa 
possible,  in  his  confessions,  he  might  mistake  pounds  for  dollars, 
that  being  the  word  commonly  msed  in  telling  money  In  England,  as 
dollar  is  in  Germany,  yet  he  meant  nothing  by  it  but  dollars ;  and 
what  lie  had  said  of  the  different  sums,  was  very  true,  for  at  one  time 
lie  had  offered  him  two-hni^dred,  at  another  .four.hundred,  so  that 
could  be  no  contradiction.  The  Captain,  notwithstanding  this,  sifil 
called  him  lyMr^  and  aogratefol^  while  the  Lieutenant  stood  befell 
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Un,  Mking  wRh  great  meeknesi  and  huihtti^,  and,  ftr  Ae  nu>8t 
pafi,  widi  his  hat  off,  and  saying  to  him:  Yon  know,  and  your 
conseieiice  knowa  th^  trutii  of  these  things ;  why  would  you  offer 
■e  tibeae  aims  ?  Yon  know  you  made  me  these  -offers ;  God  forgtro 
yon,  and  1  forgive  yon.  This  said,  when  the  lieutenant  saw  that 
his  speaking  ^d'  but  inrage  hun  more,  he  took  his  leuT^, /Wishing 
him  a  fti^  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  Lieutenant  being  gone, 
I  stayed,  hoping  this  religions  confidence  of  the  Lieutenant  might 
work  the  Captain  into  remorse,  but  it  was  all  in  rain:  I  persisted 
in  my  former  a^rtions,  that  repentance  could  not  be  true,  which 
was  not  attended  witii  meekness,  hnmOity,  and  patience;  but  he 
turning  from  me,  and.  looking  into  his  book,  and  refusing  to  giT^ 
me  an  anawer,  I  left  him  too,  wishing  him  a  better  mind. 

Prom  thence  I  went  up  to  the  penitent  Lieutenant,  where  I  found 

tiie  Polonian  too.    I  told  tiie  Lieutenant,  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see 

hia  christian  behariour  under  reproaches,  and  nothing  pleased  mo 

more  hi  matters  of  repentance,  than  iramility  and  patience  under 

ifljariea,  a  tiling  absolutely  necessary,  where  we  hare  to  deal  with 

God,  who  hatii  lieen  for  many  years  patient,  under  the  injuries  we 

Ittfe  oA»red  to  Ids  Majesty.     He  tiien  vented  some  comfortable 

ejacolntkMis,  and  expressed  how  freely  he  forgave  that  stubborn  man, 

wliom  no  intreaties  or  arguments  could  work  upon.     And  w)>ile 

Dr.  Bnmet  went  with  the  Lieutenant  to  the  fireside,  I  entered  into 

diaconrse  with  the  Polonian,  who  gave  me  his  confession  in  High^ 

Dutch,  written  from  his  own  moudi  by  the  Lieutenant,  and  signed 

by  him  the  Polonian.  I  asked  him,  whether,  as  he  hopc^l  for  mercy 

of  tlie  great  God,  he  believed  the  things  said,  in  that  confessipn, 

to  lie  true  or  no?  He  answered  yes ;  whereupon,  to  lie  fully  satis.! 

fied,  I  desired  a  German  gentleman  then  present  to  read  it  over 

i^n  In  his,  and  my  hearing,  and  to  read  it  distinctly,  that  in  case  - 

there  were  any  mistakes  in  it,  he  might  rectify  it;   for  as  I  was 

willhi|;,  I  said,  he  should  clear  himself,  so  I  should  be  sorry  he 

lAioala  asperse  another  man,  or  say  any  thing  of  him,  that  might 

aajnatly  refiectnpon  his  reputation.  Hepromis^  me,  that  he  would 

attend  carefully,  and  take  notice  of  every  expression,  whidi  ac 

cordlngly  he  did;   and,  finding  a  mistake  in  the  paper,  in  point  of 

time,  he  immediately  gave  notice  of  it,  which  I  caused  to  be-recti^ 

fied ;  and  having  heard  it  read  over  before  him,'  I  charged  him  once 

more,  aa  he  was  to  give  an  account  to  God,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  tell 

me,  whether  things  were  carried  on,  and  managed  in  those  circuim 

stances,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  paper  ?  To  which  he  religiously 

aaawered  in  the  affirmative.    I  asked  him  thereupon,  how  long  he 

had  tieen  a  Protestant  of  the  Augsbonrg  confession,  for  he  had  been 

hied  a  Papist?  To  which  he  answered,  ever  since  his  last  sickness; 

wWdi,  aa  I  rememlier,  he  said,  waa  about  Michaelmas  last;  when 

bdtaig  told,  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  more  conformable  to 

the  Word  of  €rod,  he  consented  to  embrace  it,  and  hath  kept  to  it 

ever  rinee.    I  demanded  of  him  to  tell  me  seriously,  whether  he 

had  net  led  a  very  debauched  life  formerly,  which  niade  him  venture 

wpenthfilhteWnnaaiieMterprise;  he  told  me  no,  and  that  he  had 
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been  so  flir  from  oommitdiig'mnj  sudi  crine  heretofore,  ttai  kehsS 
Iwd  the  good  fortune  to  Uve  with  masters,  who  were  sober,  and  m^a 
that  were  enemies  to  disorder  and  debauchery;  that,  acoording  to 
his  capacity,  he  had  always  made  conscience  of  grosser  sins^  and 
had  been  very  punctual  in  saying  those  prayers  he  iMid  been  taught^ 
either  by  his  parents,  or  such  persons  as  he  conrersed  with;  and 
that  Captain  Vrats,  when  he  bid  him  shoot  Mr.  Thynn,  told  hioiy 
that  it  was  here,  as  it  was  in  Poland,  where  the  servant,  tlut  doth  his 
master's  command  in  such  cases,  is  blameless^  and  the  master  beara 
all  the  burden;  and  that  prevailed  with  hfan,  tho'  he  found  no  small 
reluctancy  in  his  breast,  and  pleaded  with  the  Captain  about  tho 
heinousness  of  sheddUng  innocent  blood.  I  then  endeavoured  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  repentance  he  felt  in  liimself,  whether  it  proceeded 
from  fear  of  a  shameful  death,  or  from  an  hatred  of  sin,  and  love 
to  God;  whereupon  he  gave  me  such  an  acoount  as  his  honest  siaiu 
plicity  cOctated  to  hbn,  and  said,  that,  if  he  were  to  Uvo  any  longer 
in  this  world,  he  verily  thought  this  one  sin  would  keep  ids  soul  a# 
awake  for  the  future,  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  nsaktf 
him  act  again,  against  his  conscience.  This  had  roused  him,  and  he 
now  perceived  &e  sweetness  of  a  good  life,  and  keeping  close  to  tlio 
ways  of  God.  He  was  setosible  he  had  deserved  the  punishment,  the 
law  would  inflict  upon  him ;  and  all  his  confidence  was  in  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  who  knew  how  he  was  drawn  in,  and  the  plainness  of  hia 
temper,  wrought  upon  by  Uie  Captain's  subtlety;  however,  hefredj 
forgave  him,  and  commended  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God.  And 
liere  ended  my  conference  with  the  respective  prisoners ;  having 
wished  them  tl^  powerful  assistance  of  God's  holy  spirit,  I  took  mj 
leave  of.  them.  The  Lieutenant,  who  in  repeated  vvords  expressed 
his  honest  design,  in  having  the  following  papers  published,  desired 
me  to  go  with  him,  on  Friday  following,  to  the  place  of  execution^ 
there  to  tell  the  spectators  what  he  should  think  fit  to  say  to  them : 
I  told  him  I  would  very  readily  oblige  him  in  his  request,  but  that 
I  was  bound  to  preach  that  very  morning,  and  that  very  hour,  when 
he  should  be  led  to  the  place  of  execution ;  however,  Dr.  fi^rnet, 
who  had  been  his  spiritual  father  all  along,  would  not  fail  to  do  that 
last  office  for  him,  in  which  he  rested  satisfied;  and  with  all  ho;, 
jnility,  in  a  penitent  posture,  bid  us  adieu. 

In  the  translation  of  the  following  papers,  I  could  not  be  curious 
in  the  stile,  because  I  Was  forced  to  keep  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Lieutenant's  expressions.  He  writ  not  to  shew  his  learning,  but  his 
piety;  having  never  been  brought  up  to  letters,  rhetorick  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  expected  from  him.    Truth  sounds  better  fnom  f 

Slain  man,  than  from  an  orator;  and  the  less  ornament  there  is  in  a 
ying  person's  discourse,  the  less  it  will  be  suspected  of  hypocrisy. 
The  expressions  used  here  speak  his  heart  more  than  his  fency, 
and  when  a  man  is  preparing  for  a  tremendous  eternity,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  study  eloquence.  The  words  here  are  not  chosen,  b«it 
flow  naturally;  and  the  honesty  of  his  soul  dwells  in  the  homespun 
meditations.  To  have  affected  better  language,  than  himself  used, 
had  been  Injustice;  and  to  say  in  English  what  he  had  not  said  in 
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Uft  ovn  langniige,  lad  not  been  to  translate,  bat  to  polish  his  ad. 
■MNUtioiis.  Soi^  a  plain  harangae,  it  is  like,  may  be  naaseous  in  a 
critical  age,  where  learning  and  wit  ride  in  triumph;  yet  a  soul^ 
toodied  with  the  same  loadstone  that  his  was,  can  relish  the  sweet. 
Bet9  of  it:  himself  was  afraid,  that  the  sunplicity  of  the  language 
would  be  an  offence  to  the  curious  readers;  and  therefore  begs  of 
tiiem,  when  they  came  to  peruse  it,  to  make  greater  use  of  their 
dnrity,  thaui  their  sagacity. 

.  The  aamie  I  must  say  of  the  Polonian's.  confession,  where  yoa 
■nut  expect  no  better  entertainment;  he  could  bat  just  express  hm 
meamng,'  and  was  no  greater  scholar  than  nature  had  made  htm. 

I  waa  at  first  in  some  doubt,  whether  I  should  publish  the  Captam's 
anawera  to  my  queries  and  expostulations,  beoiuse  some  of  them 
BKfoar   of  prophaneness:  yet  considering  that  the  Evangelist  hath 
tiiofii^t  fit  to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  ill  language  of  the  one, 
aa  well  as  with  the  penitent  expressions  of  the  otiier  malefactor,  I 
was  wiiling  to  follow  that  great  example;  hoping  that  those  loose  dis. 
coarses  of  the  man  may  serve  as  sea-marks,  to  warn  passengers  from 
imning  upon  these  sands.    That  which  I  chiefly  observed  in  him 
was,  that  honour  and  brarery  was  the  idol  he  adored,  a  piece  of 
prepoateroos  devotion,  which  he  maintained  to  the  last,  as  if  he 
thought  it  wonld  merit  prajse,  not  to  decede  from  what  he  had  once 
said,  tlioagh  it  was  with  the  loss  of  God's  favour,  and  the  shipwreck 
of  a  good  conscience.    He  considered  God,  as  some  generous,  yet 
partial  prince,  who  would  regard  men's  blood,  descent,  and  qnafity 
more  than  their  errors;  and  give  vast  grains  of  allowance  to  their 
breeding  and  education;  and  possibly  t^  stout  behaviour  of  some  of 
the  ancient  Soman  brave's,  for  he  had  read  history,  might  roll  in  his 
mind,  and  tempt  him  to   write  copies  after  those  originals;  or  to 
think,  that  it  was  great  to  do  ill,  uid  to  defend  it  to  the  last    Whe. 
tker  after  my  last  conference  with  him  he  relented,  I  know  not; 
those  that  saw  him  go  to  his  execution  observed,  that  he  looked  an^ 
daunted,  and  with  a  countenance  so  steddy,  that  it  seemed  to  speak 
his  scorn,  not  only  of  all  the  spectators  that  looked  upon  him,  but 
of  death  itself.  But  I  judge  not  of  the  thoughts  of  dying  men;  those 
tiie  searcher  of  all  hearts  knows  best,  to  whom  men  stand  or  fall. 
I  cannot  say,  that  I  remember  every  syllable  of  the  several  conJ 
feiences;  but  sure  I  am,  I  have  not  mistaken  the  sense  of  what  he 
said,  nay  think  I  have  kept  to  the  very  words,  he  then  used,  as  much 
as  u  possible.     I  would  not  wrong  ihe  living,  much  less  die  dead ; 
but  truth  is  a  thing,  which  though  not  always  conveniently,  yet  may 
lawfully  be  said  at  all  times :  this  was  all  I  aimed  at,  and  becaase 
reports  are  already  spread  abroad  of  other  discourses  and  ex. 
§ressions,  this  unhappy  man  should  use  to  me,  and  how  he  af- 
fronted m^  in  prison,  it  was  fit  the  world  be  undeceived. 

ANTHONY  HORNECK. 
Jt  ike  Saocjfj  March  13, 1081. 
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For  Dr,  BURNET. 

Sir, 
I  heartily  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness;  and  promise  myself,  thai, 
according  to  your  word,  you  will  publish  my  little  writings,  inteoded 
only  to  let  the  world  see,  that  I  came  not  into  this  country  with  a 
design  of  being  engaged  in  the  late  black  deed.  And,  since  the 
Justices  haye  not  declared  what  I  can  say,  or  did  say  for  myselL 
the  rabble,  it  is  like,  will  be  of  opinion,  that  money  brought  me 
over  into  these  parts:  in  which  verdict,  they  will  be  undeceiTed,  if 
yon  will  be  pleased  to  let  them  read,  in  Ei^lish,  what  I  have  set 
down  in  these  papers. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obliged  Serftii^ 

WrUten  in  the  Prison^ 
London^  1683.  JOHN  STERN. 
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OP 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  STERN. 

Let  God  hoDe  all  the  Glory ^  and  Man  acknowledge  hU  otsn 
Vriioorthiness. 

I.  S^EEK  ye  first  God's  kingdom,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,  Matt.  Vi.  3S.  I  said  in  my 
trouble,  I  am  cast  out  from  thine. eyes,  notwithstanding,  thou  didst 
hear  the  voice  of  my  weeping.  When  I  cried  unto  thee,  thou  didst 
see  my  trouble,  and  didst  know  my  soul  in  adversity.     Watch,  and 

8 ray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,  for  the  devil,  like  a  roaring 
on,  walks  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  In  the  third 
book  of  Moses,  it  is  written,  thou  shalt  bear  no  malice  io  any 
of  the  children  of  thy  people;  by  these  are  meant  our  neighbours. 
In  the  first  book  of  Moses,  chap.  vi.  The  inclinations  of  man 
are  said  to  be  evil  from  his  youth ;  but  the  spirit  of  God  can  endui'e 
po  su(ih  maliciousness, 

I  have  been  a  traveller,  any  time  these  twenty-three  years,  and 
have  perceived  but  little  malice  in  my  heart;  though  I  have  had 
too  often  cause  and  provocation,  yet  have  I  committed  all  to  God, 
as  the  supreme  judge  of  all.  What  hath  brought  me  to  this  present 
viisfortune,  is  known  to  God  alone ;  yet  I  am  greatly  to  blame,  be. 
cause  I  did  not  abandon  the  world,  liTed  in  carnal  security,  and 
fninded  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  more  than  God,  blessed  for  evermore; 
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i»r  wUch  I  am  hetrtily^ieiiiteiit,  and  I  thank  my  God,  wlio  hUk 
knMglit  me  to  a  knowledge  of  myielf,  and  given  me  his  grace,  to 
cone  to  a  trne  torrow  for  my  ma^old  sins;  if  I  have  been  entioed| 
or  tempted  by  any  person  to  this  wickedness,  as  it  is  OTident  I  have^ 
I  beg  of  God  to  pardon  him,  for  Christ's  sake:  and  I  desire  all  per. 
aona,  that  shall  read  what  I  have  written  here,  daring  my  unprisoo.. 
aaeat,  to  consider  of  it  seriously.  Let  no  man  rejmce  at  his  neigh- 
beara*  nuafortanes ;  every  ilian's  last  hoar  is  not  come  yet:  when 
yoa  see  a  prisoner  led  along,  pray  for  him,  for  the  same  may  happen 
to  yoa:  Iwve  compassion  on  your  neighbonrs,  and  God  will  Imve 
compaasiini  of  yoa«  Be  merdfal,  and  God  will  be  merciful  to  yon. 
I  give  tiiee  thanks,  sweet  Jesu  Qirist,  son  of  God,  that  thou  hast 
given  me  to  understand  so  much  out  of  thy  holy  word;   give  ale 

conslaacy  and  perseverance,  that  I  may  obtain  the  salvation  of  )ny 

•oaL     Amen. 

II.  God  saift,  man,  help  thyself,  and  I  will  help  thee:  but  alas! 
while  we  are  in  tlds  valley  of  tears,  we  thmk  seldom,  or  not  at 

^i^  of  tlie  divine  assistance;  our  eyes  are  darkened,  and  we  con. 
aider  Utile  besides  the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  pride  of  life,  of  wMch  Christ  himself  hath  sometimes  com. 
plained,  wlien  men  have  forgotten  him:  happy  is  the  man  that  feels 
tnie  repentance  in  his  heart  Lord  Jesu !  give  me  that  grace,  who. 
am  the  chief  of  sinners.  God,  thou  hast  not  sent  tiiy  son  into  tlio 
wovld,  to  condemn  sinners,  but  to  save  them:  O,  save  me  net  for 
ny  sake,  but  upon  the  account  of  that  precious  blood,  which  vras 
ailed  for  me  on  tiie  cross. 

III.  I  pray  God,  nobody  may  be  scandalised  at  vrhat  I  write, 
-but  let  evtery  body  lay  to  heart  what  a  poor  sinner  writes  in  prison. 

Te  children  of  the  world,  when  will  you.  bethink  yourselves,  and 
consider  the  things  whi^  belong  to  your  peace,  but  it  is  hid  from 
your  eyes.  O,  may  it  not  continue  hid  (Vom  you!  keep  close  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  think  on  the  womao's  seed,  vriiicfa  was  to 
bvnise  the  serpent's  head:  be  vigilant,  and  piay,  thai  ye  fall  not 
into  temptation ;  think  often,  that  your  sins  are  an  abominatbn  to 
•God :  tidLe  heed  yon  give  no  ill  eiample  to  young  children,  whioh 
tf  you  do,  your  account  irill  be  dreadful. 

IV*  John,  the  forerunner  of  oar  Lord  Christ,  when  he  began  his 
ministry,  the  first  words,  ho  let  drop  from  his  mouth,  were,  to 
recommend  repentance  unto  tibe  impenitent.  Matt.  iii.  and  Matt.  iv. 
saying,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  day  of  grace,  is  come  to 
you,  and  at  hand,  and  God  ofkn  you  paidon  of  sin,  and  eternal 
life.  In  the  vlth  of  St.  Mark,  the  twelve  apostles  went  out,  and 
preached,  that  men  should  repent;  and  Acts  iiL  Repent,  and  be 
converted^  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out  And  Acts  ilv.  What 
mean  ye,  sirs,  we  preach  unto  you  die  gospel,  that  ye  may  torn  to 
God.  O  my  dear  Lord  Jesus,  make  me  partaker  of  this  conversion, 
far  thy  name^s  sake  I  Amen. 

.V.  Ads  xvii.  90.  Ye  men  of  Athens,  Oie  times  of  ignoiance  God 
winked  at,  but  now  he  commands  all  men  every  where  to  repent. 
Act  zxvU  V).   St  Fbui  shews  to  king  Agrippa,  that  he  was  ther^ 
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f0re  cftlkd  from  heat«D,  to  bean'mpostie,  to  preach  repentance  both 
to  Jews  and  Grentiles.  Ye  fliat  are  parents,  if  ypu  hare  children^ 
keep  them  close  to  the  fearof  God;  teadi  tiiem  the  creed,  and  tho 
ten  commandments;  send  them  to  school,  and  bind  them  out  to  an 
.  honest  trade;  be  not  adumed  of  this,  it  is  better  than  an  idle  life^ 
o^  French  gallantry,  dancing,  &c.  Keep  yonr  children  out  of 
bad  company,  whether  tiiey  be  sons  or  daughters.  A  hea^n  writes, 
that,  evil  communication  corrupts  good  manners,  which  myself 
hath  had  very  sad  experience  of.  Before  my  twenty-three  years  tra. 
Tel,  I  should  hare  teamed  a  trade ;  but  it  is  too  late  now.  Grod  giro 
me  patience  in  all  my  sufferings.  I  hope,  by  the  help  of  God,  I 
shall,  before  long,  be  separated  from  the  world ;  for  it  is  my  greatest 
desire  and  comfort  to  dwell  with  Grod.     Amen. 

yi.  Gen.  ill.  Grod  saith,  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brows,  shaltthou 
eat  thy  bread,  till  thou  return  to  the  earth,  of  which  thou  art  taken. 
Fsal.  cIt.  When  the  sun  rises,  man  goes  forth  to  his  labour;  bnt 
not  to  such  labour,  as  the  deyil  suggests  and  tempts  men  to. 

VII.  John  xxi.  When  Peter  was  moreGoncemed  about  St.  John, 
than  about  himself,  the  Lord  said,  what  is  that  to  thee !  Luke  tL 
It  is  said,  thou  hypocrite  first  pull  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own 
eye,  and  then  thou  shalt  take  the  mqte  out  of  thy  brother's  eye ; 
and  thus  it  is  with  us.  The  mote  in  our  brother's  eye  we  easily 
spy,  but  are  regardless  of  the  beam  in  our  own  eye. 

VIII.  Rom.  xIt.  It  is  said,  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man^s  servant ;  he  stands  or  falls  to  his  own  master;  he  shall  be 
holden  up,  for  Grod  is  able  to  hold  him  up.  Preterre  my  steps,  O 
Lord,  that  my  foot  slip  not.  O  Lord,  by  thy  power,  strengthen 
the  weakness  of  my  flesh,  that  I  may  fight  manfully,  and,  both  in 
life  and  death,  may  press  toward  thee.    Amen. 

IX.  And  now  ye  that  are  goyemors  of  the  world,  abstain  from 
anger,  exercise  justice,  let  not  the  sword  grow  rusty  in  the  scabbard, 
tiiough  you  begin  with  mine  own  head ;  let  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done. '  Ye  princes  and  great  lords,  do  the  same;  have  an  eye  upon 
your  officers,  and  take  notice,  how,  instead  of  doing  justice  to  the 
widows  and  orphans,  they  go  about  banqueting,  risiting  of  play, 
houses,  playing  and  hunthig;  tiie  rest  I  will  not  name,  for  fear  of 
giring  scandal  to  the  younger  sort;  see  thai  none  of  them  take 
bribes,  for  nnjust  bribing  cries  to  hearen  for  vengeance*  By  the 
word  governors,  I  understand  ktogs,  princes,  viceroys,  lords  of 
countries  and  provinces  in  Christendom ;  colonels,  captains,  and 
whatever  titles  they  may  have;  punish  none  that  are.innocent,  re. 
lease  rather  ten  that  are  gnil^,  than  condemn  one  innocent  man. 
Ye  kings,  princes,  and  presidents,  let  no  proud  and  fantastick  dresses 
be  allowed  oi  in  youjr  land;  for,  through  pride,  the  angel  tomed 
devil.  Ye  fiithers  and  mothers,  cloath  your  children  decently,  when 
they  are  little ;  when  they  grow  big,  they  soon  become  bad  enough. 
Let  no  man  be  taxed  or  rated  above  his  ability;  oppress  not 
the  poor,  rath^  help  hhn  to  bear  his  burdra,  as  much  as  it  ia 
possibleu 
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3L  Letvtaay,  ottfoT  Fwl.xviB.28.  The  Loid  mj  God  tarat . 
■7  darka<«!t  into  liiglit  In  Genesb  we  read,  di«t  the  thoughts  of 
Hui*8  heart  are  eril  from  his  youth.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  can 
tdLemway  that  sinful  inclination:  I  will  say  with  DsTid,  Psal.  IzzzL 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me;  cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  holy 
ipirit  from  me.  Out  of  Psal.  cxr.  O  Lord,  not  unto  us^  not  unto 
us,  but  onto  thy  name,  giTe  all  the  honour  and  glory.  He  that 
is  (alien  Into  poverty,  let  him  hope  in  God,  he  will  help  him.  Psal. 
1.  God  himself  saidu  call  upon  me  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  I 
will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  praise  me.  My  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness,  for  Christ  is  good  and  gracious ;  and,  liecause 
he  is  merciful,  let  us  call  upon  him ;  as  it  is  said,  Luke  zv.  Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  wor. 
thy  to  be  called  thy  son,  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 

XI.  The  apostle  St.  Paul  mentions,  in  a  certain  place,  how  a  man 
may  have  all  things  and  yet  have  no  charity. .  Christ  also  exhorts 
us  to  lawe  one  another.  I  may  my  as  it  is  in  the  song.  Love  is  quite 
extinguished  sLmong  the  chil4ren  of  men.  Deut  xxii.  If  thou  see  a 
strsnger^s  ass^  or  ox,  go  astray,  thou  shalt  take  them  into  thy  house. 
Levit.  xix.  Thou  shalt  bear  no  grudge  to  any  of  the  children  of  thy 
people,  which  have  provoked  thee  to  anger.  Prov.  xxi.  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  give  him  meat;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink. 
MatL  viiL  and  Luke  vl.  I  my  unto  you  that  hear,  love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
pny  for  them  that  persecute  you,  and  despitefuUy  use  you,  that  ye 
may  be  children  of  your  lather,  which  is  in  heaven,  who  is  good  to 
the  nntbankfnl,  and  to  the  evil.  Think  of  this  ye  proud,  vain^^lo. 
rioiis,and  wrathful  men,  who  my.  Shall  I  yield  ?  I  am  much  bettor 
tbsn  you.  Agree  with  your  broUier  quicUy,  while  you  are  yet  in 
the  way  with  hiuu  When  you  come  to  your  long  home,  you  will  be 
weary,  and  find  another  register,  or  l)ook  of  account  before  you. 
And  here  I  beg,  of  all  those  who  shall  read  these  lines,  if  in  any  tiling 
I  have  been  against  them,  or  offended  them,  to  forgive  me,  for  Qirist'i 
mke. 

XU.  Eccles.  ri.  Solomon  saith.  It  is  an  evil  that  I  mw  under  the 
nin,  and  it  is  very  common  among  men,  that  God  hath  (pven  to  some 
men  riches  and  ^onour,  and  they  want  nothing  that  the  heart  desires. 
By  such,  Solomon  understands  lords,  and  governors  in  tliis  world: 
tike  heed  of  pride,  and  voluptuousness,  wrath  and  anger,  for  these 
are  now  become  very  common;  and  such  men  are  apt  to  cry,  am 
not  I  a  lord  ?  Am  not  I  a  governor  ?  King  David  was  very  penL 
teat  Exod.  v.  Pharaoh  tells  Moses,  who  is  the  Lord,  whose  voice 
I  should  hear  ?  But  notwithstanding  ho  must  sink  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Take  heed,  the  sea  of  sin  is  deeper  than  the  western  ocean;  make 
^nite,  make  haste  to  get  into  heaven's  boat,  that  ye  may  get  iuto  the, 
ihipof  God. 

Ull,  Ye  proud,  who  is  there  among  you,  that  will  take  a  view  of 
htt  life}  Thb  is  very  usual  with  you  to  cry,  I  have  sent  my  teylor 
^  France,  to  bring  me  newest  modes  and  fashions.    Thou  hadst 
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bettor  litve  gone  to  Jenualem,  and  consldeied  tlie  ptsifoiKirCSiris^ 
tad  mvch  better  would  it  be  for  tiiee^  if,  instead  of  Toluptuoat 
jronngfters,  thon  hadkt  some  grare  ancient  man  abont  tliee,  wlietimr 
tecnlar  or  ecclesiastical;  but  Rich  men  miut  be  fools  amoi^  yon. 
Gen,  iih  WJien  Adam  and  Ere,  out  of  pride,  affected  to  be  like 
God,  tbey  were  cast  out  from  the  presence  of  God.  The  Sodomites 
were  proud,  Exelu  xtL  49.  This  was  the  sin  oi  thy  sbter  Sodom, 
pride'  and  idleness,  and  fulness  of  bread. 

XIV.  Te  officers,  colonels,  and  great  men,  how  do  yon  lire } 
When  a  country  minister  dies,  to  whom  goes  the  parsonage  ?  Tb  him 
liiat  brings  most  money.    Ye  ask  not,  Hare  you  studied  hard?  Do 
you  lire  a  good  life  ?    Are  you  a  good  preacher  upon  trial  ?  Onfy 
the  man  saith,  here  is  my  purse,  and  that  is  enough.    The  deceased 
parson  hath  a  son,  it  is  true,  that  is  a  scholar,  but  he  hath  no  money, 
or  he  is  too  young.    The  widow  hath  divers  children.    Thus  he 
pleads:  And  is  not  this  a  most  lamentable  thing  ?   Ye  generals  and 
colonels,  where  are  your  camp.preachers  7    I  do  not  ask  you  about 
quarter-masters,  belonging  eitlier  to  generals  or  regtments;  those 
you  do  not  want,  for  they  fill  your  purses:  And  what  religion  are 
they  of?  Why  of  this,  to  take  all  tiiey  can  get     Who  knows  how 
long  it  will  last  ?  Somethnes  you  carry  your  camp.preachers,  or  ar* 
my.chaplains,  in  your  pockets  ?    O,  how  do  you  rob  Crod  ai  his 
honour,  and  your  neighbours  of  their  souls !    He  tlott  serres,  let 
him  serre  ftLiUSfally,  that  he  may  be  worthy  of  his  salary :  he,  that 
hath  none,  needs  not  trouble  himself  about  entering  into  service. 
Ye  generals,  colonels,  and  commanders  (when  you  are  in  your 
inarch,  or  form  a  camp,  and  are  either  besieging,  or  besieged)  pray 
remember  to  exercise  brotherly  lore  to  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the 
greatest.    Ye  commissaries,  where  is  the  provision  ye  are  to  make 
for  4ie  army  ?  Three  parts  of  it  are  in  your  pockets ;  and  then  you 
give  the  geneial  a  present,  but  tiie  poor  sheep  may  go  to  grass. 
You  countrymen  (^t  is  the  word)  you  must  pay;  give  what  you 
have,  and  the  rest  you  may  keep;  such  a  great  man^  or  friend  of  the 
general,  must  have  a  safeguard.    The  poor  widows  and  orphans  run 
about  like  amazed  people,  with  their  children  in  their  arms,  their 
hair  dishevelled,  and  tears  running  down  their  cheeks  like  pease,  and 
you  shall  not  find  one  in  an  hundred,  that  will  give  them  one  penny, 
though  you  great  ones  have,  it  may  be,  taken  possession  of  6ieir 
cows,  calves,  and  sheep.    Your  soldiers,  in  their  march,  must  at 
least  have  gifts  brought  them ;  somethnes  the  money  is  drawn  out 
of  people's  purses  by  dreadful  oaths.    In  another  place,  you  let 
the  poor  soldiers  lie,  as  it  were,  on  a  heap,  and  plague  the  whole 
country ;  then  the  pioor  must  run  to  the  rich,  to  borrow  money  of 
tiiem  to  treat  and  entertain  the  soldiers.     You  great  ones  liave 
abundance  brought  in  to  you  by  your  officers,  whereas  the  poor 
•oldier  must  content  himself  with  an  empty  house.    You  cause  the 
poor 'people's  oxen  and  cows  to  be  driven  away,  and  tiien  sell  them ; 
•  but  the  meaner  sort  mast  eat  dry  bread. 

XV.  Ye  gentlemen,  burgoroastert,  aldermen,  and  grand  bailtfft, 
.  ^  pity  the  poor  in  your  oxactinf  contributions.  Take  h^  ye  oppress 
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tt6t  the  widow  and  orphan,  nor  take  their  goods  away  for  yonr  prL 
tate  use,  nor  corrnpt  yourselves  with  bribes.  Do  you  understand 
the  Latin  phrase,  Quid  juris  f  Or  th^  other,  Dapecuniam  ?  To  inako 
your  own  cause  good,  you  make  feasts  at  the  publick  cost;  and  this 
happens  often,  whdn  yon  are  to  sit  as  judges,  either  in  matters  of 
blood,  or  in  civil  causes.  Before  you  do  so,  pray  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  consider  the  import  of  that  place^  John  ziii.  34.  Hereby  shall  i  ^ 
all  men  know,  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another,  i,  e. 
do  justice  one  to  linother.  There  are  many  good  christians  among  . 
you,  but,  alas !  far  more  of  th^  other  sort 

XVL  My  lords,  ye  bishops,  abbots,  deans,  if  it  be  so,  that,  in 
the  town  or  country  you  live  In,  ybu  Ijave,  either  for  money,  or 
kindred-sake,  placed  any  ministers,  or  schoolmasters,  which  are  not 
capable  to  look  to  their  charge,  or  to  instruct  youth,  you  will  have' 
a  very  great  account  to  give.  Ye  great  ones,  you  should  at  least  vU 
sit  your  clergy  once  a  year;  but  I  do  not  understand  to  what  purposa 
you  put  the  poor  parson  to  the  charge  of  a  banquet,  which  takes  off, 
at  least,  a  fourth  part  of  his  income  the  first  year,  If  his  parishioners 
in  the  country  do  not  In^lp  him.  You  should  preach,  and  examine 
tiie  children,  this  your  office  requires.  If  the  itainister  hath  good 
drink  in  his  bouse,  he  is  commended ;  and  those,  that  love  the  good 
liquor,  wilk  commend  his  sermon ;  sometimes  there  is  one  that  will 
give  him  a  silver  cup  for  his  pains,  and  that  is  the  humour  of  the  world* 

XVII.  Ye  merchants,  ye  know  it  is  written,  with  what  measure' 
you  mete^  it  shall  be  measured  to  ybu  again.  Live  tip  to  this  rule, 
put  not  oat  your  money  to  usury ;  content  yourselves  with  honest 
gain,  for  all  depends  upon  the  blessing  of  God ;  unjust  gains  descend 
not  to  the  third  generation.  Let  every  man,  in  his  Own  station^ 
lake  care  to  mi^  his  calling,  and  do  what  he  is  commanded.  Do' 
Hot  rit  down  and  write  two  for  one,  and  then  lay  the  fault  uplHi  your 
nan.  Take  heed  of  cursing  and  imprecations,  Whereby  you  en« 
deavDur  to  make  old  commodities  new,  especially  where  the  buyer 
hatii  no  great  skill,  whence  he  must  needs  be  cheated ;  you  give  it 
him  upon  your  word,  though  it  Is  not  worth  a  straw. 

XVIII.  Ye  seamen  atid  skippers,  how  do  you  live  at  sell?  Tako 
u^  yonr  anchors  in  the  name  of  God,  and  in  the  satte  name  you 
•i^ht  to  spread  yonr  sails.  When  the  merchants  grow  rich,  pre* 
sently  Ihey  must  ha?^  great  gardens,  with  delicate  houses  for  plea> 
sure,  whore  they  may  treat  &eir  rich  acquaintance :  If  they  give  at 
tny  time  something  to  the  poor,  In  their  houses,  or  in  the  hospitals, 
R  is  not  much.  When  they  begin  to  be  merry  at  their  feiiists,  dien 
the  next  discourse  is  about  their  iocoiftes:  I  have  a  ship  at  sea,  saith 
6ne,  so  much  I  get  by  this  voyage.  Wretched  man !  Thou  talkest 
of  Ihy  gain,  but  dost  not  pray  to  God ;  thou  tftindest  thy  pleasure ; 
thou  dealest  with  the  great  ohes  in  the  country ;  sometimes  thou 
goest  abroad  diyself,  and  courtiers  do  cheat  thee ;  then,  then  thoa 
cursest,  because  thou  cAnSt  not  recover  It    In  travelling,  men  meet 

'  Witt  vari^  of  people.  Sometimes  thou  hast  an  old  mhitress,ner 
Aou  goe!(t  to  visit,  and  after  that  hast  the  confidence  to  ftsk,  "Why 
Iby  ship  was  lost  at  s«a?  (he  that  hath  an  honest  wife,  let  him  make 
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inmc)i  of  ber,  for  she  is  arave  j^wek)-   Tlie  sa^meD,  wlitn  tli^yooqe, 
to  shore. any.  where,  nothiog  Imi  dnnking  and  carousing  all  night 
win  8en«  them,  and  the  gU»«s  must  go  roand,  and  that  is  thietr  way, 
of  liTing ;  and  from  hence  oome  these  many  misfortunes  at  sea. 

XIX.  ,Ye  doctors  of  the  civil  law^  proctors,  and  adTOcates,  it  is 
needless  to  expound  any  thing  to  you  out  of  the  scripture,  you  are. 
better  scholars  than  I.  Psal.  xvi.  it  is  written,  I  have  set  the*  Lord, 
always  before  me:  This  is  worth  your  thinking  of;  for  there  may  be. 
men  among  yoi;^  who  love  to  shear  the  sheep,  so  long  as  there  ia 
any  wool.upon  tiiem;  many  of  you  are  squint^yed,  looking  for  the 
h^nd  that  comes  with  a  brihe ;  which  is  a  thing  Uiat  doth  more  with 

Ku,  than  the  greatest  justice^  of  the  cause  that  is  before  yon.  May 
,  there  is  one  in  fifty  who  contents  himself  with  half  so  much  as 
another  man  takes.  The  Holy.  Ghost  direct  your  hearts,  that  you 
ipay  mind  your  neighbour's  good  and  welfare  m^ore,  for  that  is  to 
act  like  christians. 

XX.  Ye  drunkards,  ranters,  and  blaspbesMrs,  and  undemuaers 
of  your  neighbours,  who  gire  ill  counsel  to  their  ruin.  Ye  whore^ 
masters  and  gamesters,  ye  haughty  and  wrathful  men,  I  pray  God  send 
you  some  sparks  of  his  gmce,  tiiiat  you  may  smite  your  breasts,  aa 
the  publican  in  the  temple.  I  hope  you  will  consider  the  text  we 
read  in  th^  holy  scriptures,  Rer.  xviii.  7 ;  where  it  is  said  of  Baby* 
Ion,  how  much  she  Imth  glorified  herself,  and  lived  deliciously,  so 
much  torment  and  sorrow  give  her.  From  hence,  divines  do  infer, 
that  evicry  sin  will  meet  with  a  peculiar  punishment  in  hell,  and^ 
consequently,  a  proud,  and  haughty  man  will  have  the  honour  of  h^ 
!ng  tormented  first,  or  before  others,  or  will  be  trampled  on  by: 
odbierSk  The.  voluptuous  will  have  a  cup  of  gall  given  him ;  a  drunk* 
ard  be.  plagued  with  an  in^nite  thirst,  Luke  xvj.  24.  The  unchaste 
person,  with  putrefaction  and  worms,  which  shall  break  forth  at.  the 
roembei's  whereby,  he  hath  sinned,  Eccl.  xix..  9.  A  slanderer,  with 
serpents  and  scorpions.  There  were  some  comfort  in  it,  if  there  might 
be  an  end  of  this,  but,  as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  wjll  lie,  whether  it  hli 
towards  the  south,  or  towards  the  north,  saUh  Solomon,  Eccl.  xi.  3, 
so  that  no  chaoge  of  their  torment  is  to*  be  expected.  The  damned 
can,get  no  comfort,  no  ease,  no  mitfgatioa  of-  their,  pain:  If.  they; 
cpM  but  hav.e  hopes  of  a  drop  of  water  hanging  at  a  finger's-epd^  * 
Luke  xvi.  34,  this, might  yet  refresh  them*  Rev.  xiv»  ll,  it  is  said^ 
They  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  bu^  their  shame  and  pain,  shall  last 
forever.  The  sn^oke  of  thfiir  torment  shall  risi^  for  ever ;  read  the 
aforesaid  place,  .though  you  never  read  or  considered  it  before  ;^tha 
door  of  grace  is  j^  open.  Ye  dmnkardS}aadw4ionemong;Brs,.y«<^9 
Let  us  be.  merry,  for  who  knows  hew.  1<^  we  are  tp.Uve2  Whea 
thoa  readest,  Prpv.  vj.  11.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that 
trayelleth,  and  thy  want  a«  an  anned.man;  do  not  take  in  thy  meat 
9ffid  drink  like  beasts,  but  with:  consideration,  of  the  supftrabundant 
and  almighty  goodness  i^nd  mercy  of  God.  JiU  i«  15.  l.Tnat  iv.  4, 
S.  ProT,  iv.  17.  Ecclesiasticus  xx^.  31.  Lukexxi.34*  For  Grpd'a 
s;ikeread  these  chapters,  and  you  will  see  what  haxard^yoa  mn  in 
tiviugin  the  world,  as  if.  there  wore  neither  hesrren  uorbiU.    Xhera 
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ife  toor  ntay^  Gud  knofwsy  tint  beliere  all  things  al&^.  L«t  at 
confess  oar  skis,  aadsaj,  Help,  Lord  and  Father,  wlio  art  good  to' 
•ll^^  «Dd  ghrest  to  all,  that  ire  may  walk  in  newness  of  life,  and  bis 
ieak>os  of  good  works,  to  thy  gloiy,  and  the  joy  of  angek,  the 
love  and  edification  of  our  neighbour,  and  the  devil^s  enry,  Aiat  we' 
nayy  at  last,  obt^n  the  end  of  our  faith,  the  saltdtion  of  our  souls; 
nd  hesn*  tke  chearful  voice,  Matth*  xxr.  21,  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  senraot,  thou  hast  been  faithful  arer  a  few  things,  I  wDt 
BMke  thee  fnler  orermany  things,  ehter  thou  into  thy  masttfr'^  j6y* 

Great  healer  of  the  wounds  sin. makes 
.  In  hearts  with  grief,  and  tears  oppre8S'<{| 
O !  how  my  soul  doth  pine  away 
^     "Wift  dolours  great,  and  hard  to  bear  1 
Almighty  Saviour,  take  thou  me, 
And  let  me  in  thy  wounds  be  safe; 
Then,  then,  it  will  be  well  with  m^ 
My  soul,  my  flesh,  shall  rest  hk  thee* 

Jonah  ilk  6,  .7.  The  king  of.Ninevehi,  and  an  Us  people,  bumbled 
themselves,  pat  on  sackcloth,  and  sat  in  ashefeF.  (let  ob  |mt  on  thtf 
garment  of  love,  of  true  repentance,  and  sorrow  for  our  maHifbldf 
tflns  whick  we  have  committed,  and,  throogh  the  gmce  of  Grod,  we 
shall -obttffii  deliverance  from  all- our  sins;  for  which  delfreran'ce  I 
piaise  hiiOk  I  do  already  feel  the  Almighty  God  in  my  soul,  afkd,* 
tiioagli  I  hi^  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  upon  my  back,  yet  that' 

Cd,  that  gracious  God,  would  not  let  me  sink  under  that  burden^ 
Im  txxx*  Though  our  sins  are  multiplied,  yet  God^s  mercy^  it 
fhr  gireater ;  his  helping  hand  is  not  limited.  Let  the  hui't  that  hath 
been  done  be  never  so  great,  still  he  is  the  good  ^epherd,  wlio  wilt 
itdeen-  Israel  from  all  his  troubles  and  transgressions.  I  bl'essf 
God,  who  hath  brboght  me  to  a  sense  of  my  sins;  nay,  I  am ^ 
Well  satisfied,  praised  be  his  name,  that^  though  I  m^ht  hav«  half 
the  world^s  goods,*  I  would  not  desire  to  live  longi^r^  I  have'  had 
)ittie  comfort'  in  this  world ;  now  and  then  a  body  is  upon  tlka 
water,  by  and  by  in  a  storm ;  even  by  land  the  journies  are  long 
and  tedious*  Hbw  sobn  ddth  sickness  oppress  us  ?  no  man  is  s^.' 
oure  of  this  lifeC*  Though  a  man  be  above  an  enemy,  yet  there  \i 
no  rest*  Emperors  and  kings  rise  in  the  morning  fresh  and  souiidy 
bttt  the  leUst  ehanee  of  iir  tfarbws  them  dbWn^  and  they  must  wHif 
for  the  help  of  G^  as'  well  as  beggars^  .  Let  us  therefore  say,  witlr 
Jesns  Syrftch,  Mao,  think  of  -thy  end,  and  thou  wilt  never  ^n ; 
and'^  to  do'^,  the  Lord  Jestts  grant  us  his  grace,  for  in  this  I  hsLYt 
Ihiled  frequently. 

SXI.*  To  tradesmen  and  artificers,  I  wiU  make  but  this  simple 
Mftonstrtnte'tb  y^.  Many  of  you  complain,  that  you  labour  da/ 
Und'Hight,  yet  you  can  get  nothing:  it  is  not  your  labour  altogether, 
but  6odH  blesstng^  that  is  to  be  regarded.  For  Christ  saith^  Thotf 
ihalt sanctify  the  Sabbath;  and,  on  that  day,  [go  diligently  to;  th^ 
-^df  Godt  •'  TUott''  sfaalt  not  «wear  or  curse,  neither  [thoir,  nor 
D  5 
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ibj  wife,  nor  children,  nor  familf .  Yon  should  not  spend  so  nmch 
tkne  as  vou  do  in  taverns,  for  (here  you  ordinarily  stay  till  mid. 
Bight.  And  ye  baliers,  brewers,  and  butchers,  seU  as  yon  mean 
to  answer  it  to  God;  for  the  magistrates  are  apt  to  connive  at  you 
i^x>n  the  account  of  friendship,  or  some  other  relation,  but  Chi» 
•houkl  not  be.  On  Sunday  moniing,  instead  of  your  cups  of 
brandy,  you  should  take  a  prayer.book.  in  your  hands,  and  out  of 
Aat  instruct  your  children :  Look  into  Psal.  cxxii.  I  was  glad,  sallh 
David,  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  thou  house  of  God!  If  any 
of  you  fall  into  poverty  or  sickness,  you  that  are  their  neighbours 
set  them  up  again;  you  need  not  fear  that  this  brotherly  love  will 
make  you  Anabaptists.  Cloath  yourselves  and  children,  according 
to  your  state  and  condition;  give  to  the  poor  according  to  your  abi- 
lity,  and  that  is  your  blessing;  for,  by  this  means,  you  will  want 
nothing  that  is  necessary  here  on  earth. 

XXil.  And  now,  ye  prisoners,  how  do  you  behave  yourselres  in 
prison?  Keep  close  to  the  word  of  God,  and  you  will  receire 
peace  and  comfort :  Do  not  you  read,  Isa.  liiL  4.  He  hath  surely 
born  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows :  He  was  stricken,  and 
smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted :  See  what  he  saith,  Mark  xiv.  34. 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  eren  unto  death.  This,  said 
Christ,  at  that  time,  when,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  he 
SKiffered  himself  to  be  imprisoned  and  bound.  Was  not  that  an 
exceeding  great  love,  which  Christ  hath  expressed  to  all  mankind? 
Greater  love  he  coald  not  -shew.  And  this  he  did,  that  we  might 
think  of  him,  when  any  of  us  are  taken  prisoners.  Let  such  a 
one  examine  himself,  for  what  reason  he  is  imprisoned;  if  he  find 
himself  innocent,  let  him  have  patience,  let  him  not  curse ;  if  he 
find  himself  guilty,  let  him  pray  diligently ;  if  the  crime  be  great 
and  heinous,  let  him  pray  the  oftcner,  and  send  up  his  sighs  every 
moment  to  God,  and  he  will  turn  all  things  to  his  advantage. 
Christ,  our' Lord,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (though  we  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  him)  said,  Matth.  xxvL  42,  Abba,  Fa* 
ther,  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt.  Behold  here  his 
mighty  love,  wherewith  he  hath  loved  us,  when  we  were. yet  his 
enemies!  He  suffered  himself  to  be  imprisoned;  this  is  no  small 
comtort  for  you  when  you  lie  in  a  prison;  for  which  reason, 
consider  seriously  of  it ;  bat  take  heed  you  do  not  curse  in  pri. 
son;  do  not  break  forth  into  wrath  and  anger;  be  patient, 
confide  in  God,  who  will  support  you  in  all  things,  if  you  call 
vpon  him.  Use  no  tiireateoings,  that,  in  case  you  come  off,  you 
will  remember  the  persons  that  have  been  the  cause  of  your  iro. 
prbonments  This  makes  your  case  but  worse :  commit  revenge  to 
God,  for  thou  art  not  permitted  to  be  thine  own  reviniger:  for  he 
that  judges  shall  be  judged.  The  law  of  God  and  man  condemns 
these  things ;  he  that  sins  much  must  repent  much ;  this  is  God's 
order,  who  can  truly  say  of  himself,  as  it  is  in  John  xir,  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  And,  if  he  be  the  way.  we  cannot 
possibly  orr  if  we  follow  him ;  if  he  be  the  truthi  we  cannot  pes. 
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libly  he  deceived  hj  him;  if  he  be  the  life,  we  cannot  poisibljr 
come  by  nny  ihiag  that  is  hortfaU  If  your  flesh  and  btood  be 
straitened  In  prison  by  the  temptations  of  the  deril ;  if  '(he  chains 
and  duckies  press  hard  upon  yon,  remember  the  crown  of  thorns 
which  our  Redeemer  bore,  and  without  any  guilt  c(  his  own. 
Matth.  u,  28,  it  is  written.  Come  to  me  all  ye  who  are  weaiy 
and  heavy  Isulen,  and  I  will  refresh  you ;« and  let  this  be  fop  your 
comfort.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  a  man  is  laden  with  bonds  and 
chains,  for  that  is  only  a  temporal  punishment ;  yon  must,  at  the 
same  time,  take  your  hearts  prisoners  by  the  word  of  God.  Sigh, 
therefore,  with  Darid,  and  say, 

*  Look  net  upon  my  sins,  O  God^ 

Make  pure  my  heart,  mak^clean  my  soul  $ . 

A  new  gloss  on  my  spirit  set, 

And  from  thy  presence  chase  me  not. 

Thy  holy  spirit  grant  then  me. 

With  peace  and  health  refresh  thou  me,  i 

To  please  thee,  make  me  willing.  Lord  I    Amen* 

Thus  onght  men  io  lire  in  prison,  upon  which,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  rendssion  of  sins  must  necessarily  follow. 

XXIII.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  common  soldiery,  which  I 
would  not  willingly  do,  for  Uiere  is  great  philosophy  to  be  found 
among  them,  t.  e.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  bnt  you  may 
find  it  among  soldiers :  You  find  learned  and  unlearned,  good  and 
bad,  boly  and  profligate  men ;  yon  find  some  who  really  aim  at 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  others  who  sufier  themselves  to  be  blinded, 
hy  the  deril,  and  Use  according  to  his  will :  nay,  many  strangers, 
which  no  man  knows  who  they  are ;  one  fears  God,  another  blas.^ 
phemes  him.  In  a  word,  yon  have  among  the  soldiers  pious  and 
impious  men ;  and,  if  a  soldier  leads  a  good  life,  it  may  be  eaid  to 
be  stricter  than  a  capuchin's ;  but  such  a  one  is  a  creature  Tery 
despicable,  yet  more  or  less,  according  to  the  eountry  he  lires  in. 
When  an  enemy  knocks  at  yonr  gates,  ye  great  ones,  and  you  can 
but  get  soldiers,  you  rcyoice  exceedingly ;  but,  if  God  gire  yon 
peace  again,  I  am  sure  yon  hsTC  no  command  from  him,  that  they, 
who  have' served  you  faithfully,  should  be  cashiered  and  9ent  away 
vrithottt  pdy,  and  Uiose,  which  stay  behind,  should  scarce  have 
bread  enough  to  eat.  I  suppose  they  are  creatures  created  of  God, 
and  redeemed  as  well  as  you ;  he,  that  wrongs  them,  wrongs  God 
m  heaven :  here  I  must  die  for  a  man's  fortune,  with  whom  I  nevet 
changed  a  word  all  my  life;,  for  a  woman*,  which  I  never  saw? 
nay,  for  a  man  that  is  dead,  whom  I  never  had  a  view  of:  And 
are  not  these  three  very  great  things  ?  I  leave  it  to  every  man's 
consideration.  It  would  grieve  a  man,  I  confess,  it  is  a  little 
hard;  yet  be  it  as  God  pleases,  I  have  intirely  resigned  mysdf  io 
his  wilL  And  now  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  h^re  loved  in  the 
world :  next  to  God  and  his  holy  precepts,  I  have  loved  my  neighs 
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]>our  till  die  late  mitofbrtone  befel  m0:'I  ha^e  rrier  had  a,graat 
fancy  to  travel,  and  from  a  child  have  bad  inclinationa  to  be  a>  sol. 
.dier;  which  desii^,  as  that  of  travelling,  hath  yet  mnch  decreafied 
.with  time.  A  courtier's  life  I  never  mnch  affected)  because  die 
court  is  generally  crouded  with  a  sort  of  politicians,  which  are  no 
better  than  dissemblers..  A  learned  and  experienced  man  I  always 
^liad  a  very  great  esteem  for,  whether  he  were  rich  or.  poor,  for  I 
.have  met  with  both  sorts.  Lastly,  I  have  had  a  peculiar « love  for 
three  things,  yet  hare  been  most  miserably  cheated  by  them  ;  yea, 
these  three  were  iustrnments  I  made  .use  of,  that  day  I  came  into 
the  late  misfortune.  I  thought  I  had  an  excellent  friend  in  the 
captain,  but  have  been  sadly  deceived  in  him,  and  seduced  by  him : 
that  is  one  thing,  ^condly,  I  have  been  no  hater  of  women,  and 
here  also  I  have  been  cheated.  I  have  also  had  a  great  love  for 
horses,  and,  when  that  kte  misfortane  began,  was  upon  the  back 
of  one* 

Let  every  pious  christian  take  a  yicrw  of  the  world ;  let  him  lore 
nothing  that  is  in  the  world,  bot  God  alone.  I^et  him  do  no  wrong; 
nay,  let  him  not  permit  another  person  to  do  tiiat  which  he  can 
hinder,  especially  where  the  poor  and  meaner  sort  are  concerned  ; 
and  he  that  is  rich,  let  him  look  to  it,  that  he  may  conminnicate 
to  the  poor  heartily ;  and  let  him  do  the  same  to  the  sick,  and  to 
distressed  families,  and  to  strangers.  The  reoompence  God  will 
give,  who  is  lo  far  from  forgetting  such  works,  that  he  will  reward 
tiiem  a  hundred-fold.  Grieve  no  man  who  is  already  grieved,  for 
It  is  sinful.  Rejoice  not  over  any  man's  misfortune,  for,  before  a 
day  be  past,  yon  rnKv  come  to  some  sad  accident.  Take  heed  ytm 
do  not  speak  ill  o(  God ;  and  take  no  false  oath. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  the  last  sermon  which  I  am  like  to  heaV 
in  this  world  j  (he  preacher  was  ab  Englishman,  and  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  his  name  Burnet ;  and  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  in  this 
sermon  my  sinful  heart  was  opened,  and  received  great  comfort 
from  it.  The  text  was  as  follows :  Christ  Jesus  came  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  O  joy  above  all  joy  1  O 
comfortable  promise !  O  sweet  recreation  of  my  soul !  Nay,  no- 
thing  can  be  found,  that  tends  more  to  a  poor  sinner's  comfort, 
than  tliis  comfortable  promise.  If,  therefore,  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  vrithout  doubt,  he  is  come  for  my 
aake  loo.  Therefore,  O  my  sins,  why  do  ye  >  trouble  me  ?  Jesus 
Christ  is  here,  who  vrill  take  you  away  from  me.  Sing  and  rejoice, 
O  my  soul,  with  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxii.  10.  I  am  less  dian  the  least 
of  all  thy  mercies,  uid  the  truth  thou  hast  shewn  unto  thy  servant 
Widi  David  we  wUl  say,  %  Sam.  vii.  19.  What  an  I,  Lord,  and 
what  is  my  fatherH  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  thus  far? 
Widi  the  Virgin  Mary,  we  wiU  say,  Luke  i.  47.  My  soul  magni. 
fies  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  t&e  God  of  my  salva. 
tion ;  for  he  hath  done  great  things  lor  me,  and  holy  is  his  name. 

And  here,  you  great  ccmnnanders,  give  me  leare  to  present  yon 
with  this  humble  supplication,  that  you  would  not  take  it  ill,  be. 
cause  this  writing  comes  tp  you  in  a  homely  stile^  yet  it  is  penned 
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wiA  a  gboA  kit€iit,  ftnd  Hbat  is  eoQUgli  c  tiecauBe  t  att  ndtBer  ^i. 
vine,  tior  phile»opli«r,  but  iMite,  by  prt>f^B^OR,  been  a  soldier.  I 
bave  written  tbio^  in  very  coarse  hingnagi* ;  yet,  I  hope,  no  pious 
man  will  tbink  ill  of  it.  I  hare  written  nothing  but  what  I  have 
Been  witk  o^ie  own  eyel ;  i  grant,  you  are  not  aH  such  peHons,  as 
my  witting  neems  to  make  out,  yet,  must  confess, '  that  I  have  knOD^n 
'  abandanoe  of  sodi,  bat  will  not  call  them  by  their  names.  I  a!m 
'  aori^  I  haTe  seen  so  modh,  and  bare  not  eschewed  that  evi],  which 
iutdi  at  last  brooght  me  io  shame  before  the  world. 

XXIV.  I  shall,  in  the  last  place,  briefly  acqnhint  yon  wHh  tdy 
'  course  of  life.  Alwnttwenty^seTen  years  ago,  my  father,  of  blessed 
-BvenMMy^  sent  me  out  of  Sweden  to  Germany,  where^  for  two 
years  together^  I  went  to  school.  Two  yenrs  after  that,  caihe  Ae 
Mnseoriles,  which  obliged  Us  to  fly  back  to  Sweden.  About  twenty. 
three  jmn  ago,  I  left  Sweden,  and  went  to  Pomerania,  where  I 
serted  the  fiSeetol'  of  Bmndenburgh  a  quarter  of  a  year;  frotai 
tiience  I  went  through  Pbhitid,  towards  the  German  Emperor^g 
« doounjons.  From  Bobemia,  I  trardled  into  the  Netherlands,  frota 
tbeuce  Into  France;  f\rom  France  again  into  the  Netherlands  wfCh 
*  the  army.  Alter  the  peace,  I  went  back  to  Bohemia,  Anstfia^  Md 
Hungary,  and  after  that  agani  to  the  Netherlands,  where  I  staid 
eigfat  yean;  from  thence  I  went  farther,  to  Holland,  Denmark^ 
Sweden,  Poknd,  and  then  to  Holstein,  which  was  in  the  year 
1681.  Daring  tiiese  thirteen  years,  I  have  been  a  papist  twelfe 
years,  because  I  was  commonly  all  that  time  in  popish  tertitories ; 
bat  in  Holstein,  in  the  year  1681,  I  turned  again  to  the  Lutiieran 
religion,  in  which  I  was  bom,  and  baptised,  and  in  that,  God 
wE&g,  I  mean  to  die.  I  could  no  longer  bear  with  the  p<^ish 
religion,  because  of  tb^r  many  saints  and  intercessors.  There  is 
no  religten  comes  nearer  to  mine,  than  that  of  the  protestants  in 
Englattd;  God  grant  they  may  litre  in  peace  with  the  calrinists  to 
pfOrent  quarrels,  and  in  opposition  to  the  papists. 

Ah  1  my  dear  Jesus,  look  upon  me  with  the  eyes  of  thy  merc^, 
and  chasten  me  not  according  to  my  desert.  I  firmly  hope,  thou 
wilt  not  dismiss  my  broken  contrite  hleart  without  a  blessing,  the 
ratiier,  because  thou  didst  bespeak  the  poor  thief  upon  the  cross, 
with  these' comfortable  words:  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  iti 
Paradise.  O  Jesu  I  Let  me  also  hear  this  word,  and  my  soul  will 
be  safe.  I  will  not  cease  praying  to  the  rery  last,  and  to  say, 
Lord  Jestf,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  These  shall  be 
my  last  words,  and  when  I  can  speak  no  more,  O  Lord  Jesu,  thou 
wih  accept  of  my  sighs,  for  I  beliere  that  thou  earnest  into  the 
world  to  sate  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Now,  Lord  Jesu, 
strengthen  me  in  all  my  sufferings.'  Thou  sayest,  come  to  me  all 
ye  who  are  weary  and  heaiy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you.  In  this 
Mb,  at  thy  command,  I  am  come,  but  altogether  unworthy ;  O 
•Lord  Jesu,.  heal  thou  me,  for  thou  art  the  true  physician  of  souls. 
Tea,  Lord  Jesu,  I  confess,  diat  at  present  I  feel  great  refreshment 
In  mf  sinfol  heart  I  am  as  an  armed  man,  who  goes  against  bfes 
enemy,  and. will  not  dmw  bock  one  -step^  bat  fight  coaraseonaly. 
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No7,  Lord  Jesu,  thou  hast  armed  me  with  a  stedfast  (kith  and  i 
fideDce  in  thee.  Grant  m'',  Lord  Jeso,  that  I  may  be  thanklul 
for  this  great  mercy  and  goodness;  let  me  wrestle  boldly,  and  press 
through  life  and  death.    HalMi^ah. 

Let  mf  say,  Lord  Jesu,  with  St.  Paal,  If  God  be  for  na,  who  can 
be  against  us  ?  Nay,  he  hath  not  spared  his  own  son,  but  hadt 
given  him  for  our  sins.  Who  will  accuse  the  elect  of  God  ?  It  is 
God  that  justifies.  Who  will  condemn?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  w1m> 
sits  at  the  right-hand  of  God,  and  intercedes  for  us.  Who  shall  se.* 
parate  us  from  the  lore  of  God  ?  Shall  trouble,  shall  anguish,  shall 
persecution,  shall  hunger,  shall  nakedness,  shall,  peril,  or  the 
sword  ?  as  it  is  written  by  Darid,  Psalm  XTiii.  28.  The  Lord  make 
my  darkness  light;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  wash  me  sod 
purify  me  from  all  my  sins.     Amenj  Jesu,  Amen^  Amen, 

Whatever  state  or  dignity  a  true  christian  is  of,  he  mn^t  not 
make  light  of  prayer,  or  think,  I  can  pray  to»monrow,  and  this 
business  I  must  do  to-day.  Ah !  Christian,  let  thy  business,  be 
rather  laid  aside,  except  thy  feUow.4:hristian  should  be  in  the  paoga 
or  death,  or  thy  house  should  be  on  fire,  for  these  things  may  oauae 
more  than  ordinary  trouble.  Neglect  not  the  service  of  God,  O 
my  son,  nor  the  festivals  of  the  church,  for  I  can  tell,  what  will  be 
the  eifect  of  that  neglect.  In  a  word,  nothing  should  have  so  much 
of  your  care,  as  the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  going  to  the  hoase  of 
God,  where  you  must  not  sit  idle,  but  work  in  the  vineyard,  that 
you  may  receive  your  penny,  which  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  will 
at  last  give.  Consider  this,  for  Christ'^s  sake.  Amen,  Amen^  My 
sweet  Jesu,    Amen, 

XXV.  And  now  I  will  let  you  know  how  I  came  ^o  that  lale 
misfortune  here  in  London.  About  the  end  of  October  last  I  came 
to  London,  and  lodged  in  the  city,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  in 
Broadstreet^  in  the  Dutch  Ordinary,  at  the  sign  of  the  City  of 
Amsterdam.  When  I  had  been  there  about  a  month,  a  gentleman 
came  to  lodge  there,  who  called  himself  Vallick's,  but  hiis  name  ia 
Trats :  he  and  I  began  to  be  acquainted :,  at  last  he  told  me  he  had 
a  request  to  me ;  to  whom  I  replied,  that,  U>  the  utmost,  of  my 
power,  he 'might  command  me.  To  this  he  said,  that  he  had  a 
cpiarrel  with  a  gentleman,  and  desired  me  to  be  hi^  second.  I  told 
him  without  any  consideration,  I  would.  A  foHnight  after,  he 
told  me,  that  it  was  good  living  thereabouts ;  and  if  I  would  take  • 
a  lodging  in  that  place,  during  the  four  weeks  he  should  stay  in 
Ldndon,  he  would  pay  for  me.  Hereupon  he  took  four  servants; 
sometimes  he  was  for  marrying,  sometimes  for  fighting;  and  if  be 
could  get  one,  who  would  kill  the  gentleman,  he  said  he  would 
give  him  two-hundred,  nay,  three.hundred  dollars.  There  it  rested 
for  a  while.  He  dismissed  two  of  his  servants,  and  was  going  for 
France,  or  Holland.  The  two  servants  continued  without  places. 
Six  days  after,  I  took  leave  of  my  acquaintance ;  and  after  my  things 
had  been  two  days  on  shipboard,.!  went  to  the  Lutheran  chorch, 
where  I  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Yiats,  O  unhappy  letter  1 
The  contents  were  as  follow : 
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I  an  jorrj  I  coiild  not  have  the  honour  to  take  my  ]fii$se  of  you; 
kit  be  it  all  to  your  advantage.  I  am  going  for  France,  yet  haTe 
not  as  yet  a  certain  coromisfiioiu  In  the  mean  while,  be  pleased  to 
continue,  either  at  Mr.  Block's,  or  the  City  of  Amsterdam,  whera 
I  will  not  fail  to  pay  for  ail.     1  am,  your  obliged  servant, 

Dc  Vrats,  alias  De  VA.LLicts. 

After  I  had  read  this  nnhappy  letter,  I  changed  my  rekolutiod^ 
and  stayed  here,  and  fetched  my  things  from  the  ship,  and  went  to 
lodge  in  Blackmore^treet.  About  ten  weeks  after  he  returns  to 
London,  sends  for  me,  and  I  came;  and  himself  took  a  lodging  ib 
Westnlnster,  where  I  was  with  him ;  and  the  count  himself  lav  one 
■iglrt  in  die  captain's  and  my  lodging.  The  captain  then  asked  roe, 
how  Thynn  did  ?  I  told  him  J  .could  not  tell,  for  I  had  never  seen 
him.  Thereupon  he  told  me,  I  must  see  now,  how  to  order  it, 
tliat  I  may  come  at  him,  if  I  could  get  but  some  stent  fellews.^^Do 
you  know  no  Frenc^ihen  about  town,  or  what  other  people  there 
is  ?  I  said,  I  would  see.  Then  he  added,  could  not  one  get  an 
Itallnn,  who  might  dispatch  him,  I  would  give  him  three  or  four. 
hundred  dollars?  I  said,  I  knew  none.  Hereupon  he  got  four 
brace  of  pistols,  three  little  ones,  and  one  brace  of  great  ones« 
The  greet  ones,  and  one  brace  of  little  ones,  he  had  by  him  before, 
and  two  long  swords ;  and  then  said,  now  he  is  a  desid  man.  He 
prayed  me  to  cause  two  poniards  to  be  made,  whereof  he  gave  me 
Ihedimnght,  but  I  would  not  do  it.  And  now  he  had  a  mind  to 
draw  in  a  great  many  more.  At  last  I  had  a  very  strange  ominona 
dream.  He  saw  I  was  musing,  and  then  asked  me,  what  I  iiWed  i 
I  told 'Mm ;  and  he  laughed,  saying,  there  was  no  heed  to  be  given  to 
dreuna;  yet  the  dream  proved  too  trne.  Now,  I  saw,  he  was 
resolved  to  kill  him ;  when,  therefore,  he  importuned  me  to  engage 
BK^re  men  in  the  business,  I  told  him,  what  can  yon  do  witili  so 
aumy  people,  cannot  yon  take  three  horses,  you  will  hate  use  for 
no  more  2  Hereupon  he  fetched  out  money,  and  on  the  Friday, 
before  the  murder  was  done,  he  bought  throe  horses*  On  Sunday 
following,  lie  told  me,  I  shall  get  a  brave  fellow  (that  was  the  mi« 
serable  Polonian)  who  came  to  town  on  Friday,  and  the  Sunday 
after  he  killed  the  gentleman  (according  to  order  from  his  mastor, 
and  you  know  who  his  master  was)  myself  being,  then,  alas !  In 
the  company.  Half  an  hour  past  four,  the  genUeman  went  by  in 
his  chariot  before  our  window.  Thereupon  we  went  for  the  horses, 
and  afterward  rid  toward  the  PallJdall,  where  we  met  the  gentleman 
in  hia  chariot.  I  rid  before  the  coach,  the  captain  went  close  by  it, 
and  then  cried,  hold,  and  shewed  the  Polonian  the  man  in  the 
coack;  who  thereupon  gave  fire,  and  ahot  four,  or  five  bullets  into 
bis  body.  They  say  he  lived  till  next  morning,  and  then  died. 
Oa  Monday  following  we  were  all  taken  prisoners,  and  now  must 
die  too;  we  have  yet  four  days  to  live.  The  great  God  pardon  us 
^8  sin,  for  Christ's  sake,  jimen.  For  I  repent  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  tlmt  in  my  old  age,  to  which  I  was  advanced  with 
hononr^  I  Aould  come  to  this  disaster:  but  it  is^one,  and  cannot 
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be  remedied.   It  is  written,  the  days  of  our  yean  are  Aw,  and, 
when  we  come  to  our  best  age,  it  is  then  b«t  labour  and  sorrow. 

KEMOEANOUM. 

The  letter  tiie  Captain  shewed  me  one  day,  was  to  tiiis  purpose: 

'  I  haye  given  Captain  Vrats  full  commission  to  dispose  of  the 
.^  places  of  captain,  or  lieutenant,  to  whomsoerer  he  shdl  find  ca. 
^  pableofit.' 

80  far  I  read  the  letter;  five  lines  lower  stood  these  words,  six. 
'hundred d^iars,  which  was  not  the  captain's  hand,  or  writing,  it 
was  Higk-Datch.  I,  seeing  the  letter,  threw  it  down  upon  the  table, 
,bnt  he  put  it  up,  and,  underneath  the  letter,  was  signed  Conings. 
rmark.  Thns  much  I  saw,  but  made  no  farther  reflections  upon  tiie 
.letter,  because,  God  knows,  I  was  blinded. 

Anotbermemorandnm  I  have  forgot  in  the  papers,  wkidi,  after 
my  death,  are  like  to  be  published,  on.  It  hatii  been  twice  in  my 
"thoughts,  when  Captain  Vrats  was  in  Holland,  to  go  and  tell  Mr. 
■Thynn  what  the  captain^  intended  against  him,  but  I  still  forgot. 
'  I  desire  the  doctor,  in  case  any  thing  of  the  captain's  writings 
.should  come  abroad,  to  compare  what  he  saith  with  my  confessions, 
and  to  consider  one  with  the  other.  Give  unto  Caesar  the  things 
"dnit  are  CaesaHs,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  I  hope 
I  shall  go  with  the  publican  into  the  temple  of  God  ;  I  am  a  great 
'sSnner,  yet  God's  mercy  is  greater,  wherein  I  trust ;  nor  will  CSiritt 
therefore  refuse  a  soul,  though  the  body  is  hanged  up  by  the  world. 
My  lords,  ye  judges,  I  do  wish  you  all  happiness;  I  confess  you 
'hate  a  weighty  office.  God  give  you  his  grace,  that  you  may  neither 
•add  to,  nor  diminish  from  a  cause.  Yon  have  seen  how  I  hare  ex. 
posed  all  my  failings,  and  that  openly,  to  God,  and  to  the  whole 
world,  because  others  may  take  warning  by  me,  whom  I  leave  be. 
hind  me  in  the  world.  I  beg  of  God,  tliat  people  may  consider  this, 
.  my  poor  writing,  the  effect  of.  the  assistance  of  God's  -spirit,  and 
the  desire  of  a  pious  soul. 

The  captain  desired  me,  that  I  would  cause  two  daggers'  to  be 
made,  because  at  first  it  was  resolved,  we  should  fall  upon  Mr. 
Thynn  on  foot,  and  he  would  have  had  some  Italian,  or  another,  to 
•thrust  them  into  Mr.'  Thynn's  body ;  yet  I  neither  looked  out  for 
a  man,  fit  for  that  purpose,  nor  would  I  cause  those  daggers  to  be 
made.  The  mnsquetoon,  or  the  gun,  I  fetched  indeed,  but  it  was 
out  of  a  house,  which  the  captaij  described  to  me.  The  holy  pas. 
.0ion  of  Jestts  Christ  preserve  me;  the  innocent  blood  of  our  Lord 
strengthen  me;  the  pure  blood,  that  flowed  from  his«ide,  wash  me; 
the  great  pain  of  Jesus  Christ  heal  me,  and  take  away  the  deadly 
wounds  of  my  soul. 

O  bountiful  Jesu,  hear  me ;  hide  me  in  thy  holy  wounds ;  from 
thy  compassionate  heart,  let  there  flow  into  my  wicked  heart  mercy, 
•comfort,  strength,  and  pardon  of  all  my  sins. 

My  Lord,  and  my  God,  if  I  have  but  thy  most  holy  passion  and 
death  in  my  sool^  neither  heaven  nor  ^urth  can  hart  me..    O  Jean ! 
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I  creep  Into  thy  gaping  wovnds,  diere  I  sh^ll  he  secure,  nntil  the 
wiatfa  of  Grod  be  ererpas^  0  Lord,  let  me  always  adhere  to  thee  ; 
keep  off  from  ne  all  the  assitulh  of  ^tan,  in  the  hour  of  my  death. 
O  my  dearest  liord  Jesu,  who  hast  spoke  comfortably  to  the  peni. 
tent  sinDer  on  the  cross,  call  to  my  dyjng  heart,  and  speak  comfort 
and  consolation  to  it;  assist  me,  that,  in  my  last  necessity,  through 
thy  help,  I  may  happily  oyer^ome ;  and,  when  I  can  speak  no  more, 
accept  of  my  sighs  in  mercy,  and  let  me  continue  an  heir  of  eternal 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  thy  most  holy  blood,  which  thou  hast 
shed  for  me.  Amen.  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  my  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. .    Amen, 

O  Jetu,  receive  my  poor  soi)  into  thy  hajids,  theil  shall  I  die 
thy  serrant.  My  soul  I  commend  to  thee,  and  then  t  shall  feel  no 
pain  nor  sorrow.    Amen*  Amen,  Amen» 


Tliese  Qacnlations  are  Parts  of  sudi  Spiritual  Songs,  as  are  usually 
sung  in  the  Lutheran  Charchea. 
I. 
My  wants,  and  my  necessities, 
Sweet  Jesu,  I  intrust  with  thee ; 
Let  thy  good. will  protect  me,  Lord, 
And  wliat's  most  wholesome  grant  thou  me, 
II. 
Christ  is  my  life,  death  is  my  gain^ 
If  God  be  for  me,  I  am  safe. 
III. 
My  Lord,  my  God,  O  pity  me^ 
'With  free,  with  undeserved  grace ! 
O !  think  not  on  my  grievous  sins, 
And  how  I  have  defil'd  my  souL 
When,  in  my  youthful  days,  I  err'd 
Against  thee,  Lord,  thee  have  I  siaa'd; 
Sinn'd  t^en,  and  do  sin  every  day : 
Thee  I  intreat,  througl^  Christ  I  mean, 
Who  was  incarnate  for  my  sins. 

IV. 

Consider  not.  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
How  heinous  my  transgressions  are  ; 
Let  not  thy  precious  name,  O  Lord, 
Be  lost  on  this  unworthy  wretch. 
Tbou*rt  call'd  a  Saviour,  so  thou  art: 
With  mercy.  Lord,  look  on  my  soul. 
And  make  thy  mercy  sweet  to  me, 
Sweet,  Lord,  to  all  eternity. 

Almighty  Jesus,  son  of  God, 
Who  hast  appeas'd  thy  Father's  wrath, 
I  hide  myself  within  thy  wounds ; 
Thon,  thoa,  my  only  comfort  art, 
Amen^  thou  art,  so  let  it  be. 
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Give  to  my  faithy  giTC  greater  strength, 
And  take  from  me  all  doubts  away; 
What  I  ha?e  pray'd  for,  gire  roe,  Lord. 
In  thy  great  nara^  my  soul  hath  pray*d, 
And  now  her  joyful  Amen  sings. 

Ask,  and  ye  shall  hare. 


THE 

CONFESSION  OF  GEORGE  BORODZYCZ, 

THE  POLONIAN, 
Signed. with  Ms  own  Handy  in  Prisony  before  hie  EseaOum. 


1,  GEORGE  BORODZTCZ,  do  hei«,  in  few  words,  intend 
to  make  known  to  the  world,  how  I  came  into  the  serrice  of 
Count  Coningsmark,  About  eighteen  months  ago,  I  was  recom« 
mended,  by  letters,  to  the  Quartermaster-General  Kemp  at  Staden, 
and  from  thence  I  was  to  be  sent  to  the  count  at  Tangier ;  but,  by 
reason  of  the  hard  winter,  I  was  stopped,  for  the  ship,  in  which  I 
was  to  go,  stuck  in  the  ice  in  the  River  Elbe ;  this  made  me  stay 
till  farther  orders^  In  March  last  I  received  a  letter,  which  ordered 
me  to  go,  and  stay  in  a  mannor,  belonging  to  the  count,  in  the  bu 
ahoprick  of  Bremen,  and  there  expect  new  orders  from  the  count. 
At  last  I  received  a  letter,  with  orders  to" come  by  land  for  Holland; 
but,  destitute  of  an  opportunity,  I  staid  till  the  twelfth  of  Novem- 
ber,  1681,  and  then  new  orders  came,  that  I  should  come  for 
England  to  the  count's  brother,  where  I  should  fetch  horses,  and 
convey  them  to  Strasburgh ;  and,  accordingly,  I  left  Hamburgh  the 
twenty-fourth  of  December,  1-681,  and  was  at  sea  till  the  fourth  of 
February,  1682.  ^When  I  came  to  liondon,  I  lay  the  first  night 
in  the  city,  hard  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  one  Block's,  and  from 
thence  I  was  conducted  to  the  count's  brother,  and  from  thence  to 
the  count  himself,  who  was  to  be  my  master.  When  I  came  to 
him,  Captain  Vrats  being  with  him,  my  lord  told  me,'  I  should  be 
with  Captain  Vrats  three  days,  till  his^  t.  e.  the  count's,  baggage  and 
goods  he  had  on  shipboard,  came.  Whereupon  the  captain  said, 
be  would  send  his  man  for  me  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
which  he  did  accordingly.  I  went  with  his  man,  and  my  lord 
charged  me,  I  should  do  what  Captain  Vrats  should  order  me  to  do. 
I  went  thereupon  to  my  chamber,  and  said  the  Lord's  prayer.  On 
Sunday,  about  one  of  the  clock,  came  up  the  captain's  man  for  me, 
lU&d  brought  me  to  the  captain.    When  I  saw  htm,  he  told  me,  it 
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b  well  Ton  are  come,  for  I  haye  a  qiurrel  with  an  English  gentle, 
nan ;  1  did  formerly  send  him  two  challenges,  bat  1^  answered 
them  not;  whereupon  Count  Coningsmark,  and  myself,  went  for 
France;  but  that  gentleman  sent  six  fellows  after  ns^  who  were  to 
kill  tlie  count  and  me.  Accordingly  they  came  on  us,  the  count 
recetred  two  wounds,  we  killed  two  of  them,  and  I  am  now  come 
hither  to  attack  that  gentleman,  in  the  open  streets,  as  a  murderer  ; 
and,  as  he  hath  begun,  so  I  will  make  an  end  of  it  Whereupon 
he  gave  me  the  gun,  which  I  should  make  use  of  to  kill  him.  When 
bereopon  I  plraded  with  Captain  Vrats,  and  shewed  myself  un. 
willing,  saying,  that,  if  we  were  taken,  we  should  come  to  a  ^ery 
111  end:  he  answered,  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about  that,  if  we 
ahonld  be  taken  prisoners,  it  was  he  that  must  suffer  for  it,  not  I ; 
and,  for  my  serrice,  he  would  recommend  me  to  Count  Conings. 
mark  ;  whereupon  I  thought  with  myself,  that  it  might  be  here,  as 
it  is  in  Poland,  rix.  Where  a  serrant  doth  a  thing,  by  his  master's 
order,  the  master  is  to  suffer  for  it,  and  not  the  servant. 

liVie  went,  therefore,  soon  after,  for  our  horses,  and  rid  towards 
the  PdUMall.  The  captain  told  me,  I  will  stop  the  coach,  and  do. 
yoa  fire  npon  the  gentleman ;  which  was  done  accordingly.  Lord 
hare  mercy  upon  me. 

I  am  heartily  sorry,  that  my  honest  parents  must  recehre  this  nn« 

welcome  news  of  me;  the  Almighty  God  take  care  of  my  soul.    I 

baTe  great  confidence  in  Almighty  God,  and  know  that  he  hath 

€>fered  his  son  upon  the  cross  for  the  sfais  of  all  mankind ;  diere. 

fore  I  beliere,  d^at  satisfiiction  was  also  made  for  my  sins;  and  hi 

thb  liaith,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  will  lire  and  dk.    Lord  Jesu, 

giro  me  a  happy  end,  for  thy  bitter  death  and  panlon  sake.    Amen. 

What  pity  is  it,  tint  I  should  be,  about  the  space  of  seren  weeks, 

wpon  the  sea,  betwixt  Hamburgh  and  London,  and  in  great  danger, 

day.aod  night,  and  yet  should  fall  at  last  into  fliis  unexpected  mis. 

fortune  I  I  can  bear  witness,  with  a  «>od  conscience,  that  I  knew 

nothing  of  the  business  aforehand.    The  grieat  God  pardon  those 

men  that  have  brought  mo  to  this  fall ;  God  keep  erery  modier's 

child  from  all  such  disasters,  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen, 

And  I  desire  the  doctor  to  pray  for  me,  and  to  let  all  the  wortd 
kaoif  my  innocence  after  I  am  dead,  thatmen  may  see  and  fear. 

Geoaos  BoaonsTcs. 


Far  Roaxa  Coarsciaircx,  er  CoMseiavcx  Roaca, 
See  TOL.  1.  p.  fiS. 
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THE  SIEGE  OP  BANTAM; 

AND  ITS  SURRENDER  TO  THE  REBELS y 

■  Who  were  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  and  their  Flee^ 

IN  THE  EAST  INDIES; 

In  a  letter  from  «n  EngKdr  Factor  to  s  Mer^hsnt  of  LMid»ilk 
London,  printed  for  John  Smith,  1683.    Fdio,  conti^iiDg  two 


G. 


Sib, 


_  rREAT  Mraa  our  expectation  upon-  Oe  sucoess  of  oar  I&te 
bassador  Kaia  Nebbe's  negotiation  into  England;  of  settlings  com^ 
uerce  ipitk  that  kingdom ;  which,  as  k  is  of  *11:  nations  in  nost 
efteem  with,  so  is  it  most  earaestty  desired-  by  the  Bantamites, 
who  have  a  natural  kindness  for  the  English  iki  tlittse  pacts.  ' 

\  Whilst  we  were- big  with  these  joys^  a  sudden  and  unexpectied 
storm  happened,,  which  blasted  all  our  hopes  in  an  instant^  and  ntu 
mercifully  exposed  us,  not  only  to  the  6iry  of  a  domestick  enemy, 
bV  the  spoil  and  rapine  of  a  foreign  foe. 

Sir,  it  would  be  but  a  needless  tcooble  to  tell  you  the  true  cor* 
Kspondence,  and  real  friendship,  that  has  been  preser?ed  betiween 
the  English  and  the  BantamiteS ;  these  allowing  them  a  &ctory,.  and 
a  place  of  residence  for  their  consult  within  the  walls  of  the  town'  of 
Bantam,  which  is  the  capital  city  of  Java,  whereas  all  othef  foreign* 
ers,.  aa  the  Bengallians,  Cusarats,  Malayans^  AbyssSna^  Chinese,- 
l^ortuguese,  and  Hollanders,-  are  placed  Without  the  town ;,  nay  the? 
tiery  £idiana  themselrcs,  who  come  from,  the  bocdert  o^  the  coadl»y, 
bare  their  places  allotted  them  without  the  city,,  whecio  they  harro- 
theiir  markets  for  their  particular  commodities,  the  grand  bazor, 
or  exchange,  being  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  wholly  em« 
ployed  in  tfie  English  factory,,  and  for  stowing  up  the  commodities 
they  trade  in» 

Since  the  last  massacre  of  the  Dutch  in  this  nation,  they  hare 
not  dealt  fo'frellyBtnongstos,  butJ^eepwiti^Wtheir  own  plantation 
It  Batavia,  which  is  sometwelrelaigues  from  Bantam. 

The  Portuguese,  that  deal  at  Bantam,  live  out  of  town  In  tho 
same  quarter  with  the  Chinese.  They  drive  here  a  great  trade  ui 
pepper,  nutmegs,  cloTes,  mace,  sandal.wood,  cubebs,  long  pepper^ 
and  other  commodities  that  are  sent  them  from  Malacca ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  factors,  and  commissioners  of  the  Go* 
Teraor  of  Malacca,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Goa. 
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*    «.    «  .'•      ^      ..  . 

n«  BdjsVsb^  kedde»  dMur  iibertf  of  midKa^  witfaia  4ie  tawaoC. 
WinfBinj  bare  free  access  through  the  fdiole  country  of  Jaia 
Major,  wkliih  m  a  Tsstiuid  spasiwiB  Me;  for  frem  east  ta  west,  it 
itretchea  one  hundred  and  ^tj  kagnes,  or  of  miles,  fotu  hundred, 
and  fifty,  and  from  north  to  south,  ninety  leagues,  whkh  is  two 
haadred  and  serentj  mil^,  English* 

The  Dutch  joined  with  the  rebels,  in  this  unnatural  inoursion,.  ta. 
mvade  our  city  with  the  more  ease,  we  being  so^  unprovided  of  anu 
munition,  and  all  other  conveniences  to  make  any  considerable  re» 
sistanoe  ;  In  which  they  had  found  much  more  difficulty,  and,  it  la 
probable,  we  might  Imve  held  out  as  yet,  had  we  received  that  recruit 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  as  was  every  day  expected  by  the  anu 
bassador  from  England^  who  ie  not  yet  come. 

And  this,  sir,  leads  me  to  the  tragical  part  of  my  letter,  which 
mast  needs  create  pity  in  you,  when  you  consider  in  what  conster., 
nation  this  sudden  change  hath  left  us  in,  not  able  to  call  our  lives 
or  fortunes  our  own;  nor  can  we' yet  tell,  whether  we  are  freemen, 
or  slaves; 

During  tiie  absence  of  our  ambassador  in  England,  a  match  was 
proposed  by  the  King  of  Bantam,  between  his  eldest,  son,  Zerombia 
Zebbe,  and  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Mitfhm. 

Thia  wan  a  match  well  proposed^  and  had  been  fortunate  for  tho 
English,  had  it  taken  its  wished  success,  the  King. of  Mitram  being, 
as  it  were,  Einperor  of  Java  Mhjor. 

The  young  prince,  going  upon  this  expedition,  fell  in  love  by  the 
way,  with  the  King  of  Tuban'fr  daughter,  which,  next  to  Bantam^  if 
the  chiefest  town  in  Jaia. 

The  prince  having  forgot  all  other  obligations,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  marriage  was  unhappily  solemnised,  though  it  was  much 
'inferior  to  what  had  been  formerly  propositi.  The  King  of  Tuban's 
territories  being  but  small,  and  he  himself  a  tributary  to  the  King 
of  Bantam :  besides,  the  King  of  Tuban  havmg  four  wiVes,  six 
sons,  and  two  daughters,  besides  natural  children,  and  concubines 
innumerable,. the  princess,  which  was  the  former  match  proposM^ 
being  sole  heiress  to  the  emperor. 

l^is  so  incensed  the  King  of  Bantam,  that  he  excludbs  hfs  son 
eat  of  the  kingdom,  making  his  younger  son,  by  a  second'  Wifb,  his 
heir. 

The  prince,  no,  less  incenoed,  on  the  other  hand,  marched  with  a 
small  army  of  the  Tubiinitea  towards  Batavia,  desiring  aid  of  tlie 
Dutch,  who  were  forward  enough  to  assist  him,  as  well  for  the  old 
grudge,  that  continued  between  them  and  the  Bantamites,  as  to  ea. 
large  dieir  dominions,  upon  any  opportunity  that  presents, 
'  There  behag  a  Dutch  fleet  at  Batavia,  they  took  shipping,  and  lay 
before  Bontamon'the  twenty-third  oC  November,  playing  with  theitf 
giBat  camion,  upon. 6ie  town;  during  which  time  the  king  made 
levend.  profiers  of  accommodation,  but  nothing  would  be.  ac« 
cepted. 

*  At  last,  all'  OUT  ammunition  being  jpent,  and  our  walls  battered' 
^wn^  oatha  second  of  December  they  entered  me  town,  seiaing} 
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upon  the  hn/t^^  and  'all  places  of  factory  md  store,  IJllIng  fl&d 
plundering  all  before  then. 

The  king,  wHh  the  chief  officers  of  the  city,  keeps  his  antiy  in 
the  field;  where,  by  daily  recruits,  which  flock  to  him  from  all parts^ 
be  hopes  yet,  in  some  time,  to  recover  his  former  losses. 

The  Hollanders  have  possessed  themseWes  of  the  port,  and  th* 
rebels  of  the  city.  We  are  every  day  threatened  to  be  tomed  oot, 
and  a  Dutch  factoiy  and  consul  establised  in  onr  place.  All  the 
hopes,  we  have,  are  of  the  retam  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  sue 
cess  of  the  king's  army ;  of  which  we  hope  to  give  yon  a  better 
account  by  the  next 
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op 
MANY  MEMORABLE  PASSAGES 

OF  THB 

lifE  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTSBURY, 
Sometime  Lord  IFigh  Chancellor  of  England) 

Who  departed  thii  Life  the  tzoeniy^sl  of  December^  168S; 

Giving  an  impartial  relation  of  his  loyalty  to  his  Majesty  in  the  late 
'  times,  and  the  great  endeavours,  he  used,  to  bring  in  the  King 
into  England,  unto  his  just  rights,  in  peace  and  safety  ;  with  his 
Majesty's  grateful  acknowledgments  ot  these  his  kindnesses  to 
'  him,  in  preferring  him  to  several  eminent  places  of  honour  and 
trust ;  together  with  his  great  patience  under  the  loss  of  the  same. 
Also,  his  twice  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  his  witty  answer 
to  one  of  the  popish  lords  upon  his  imprisonment ;  his  release. 
ment;  and  several  plots  and  sham-plots  of  the  papists,  used  to 
take  away  his  life,  for  his  vigilancy  and  care  for  the  protestant 
religion,  and  their  disappointments.  Of  his  arrival  in  Holland, 
and  his  kind  entertainment  there^.  Together  With  his  sickness, 
and  worthy  speeches  a  little  before  his  death.  Concluded  with  a 
prayei;  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  all  persons.  Printed  for  J. 
CoKYERs,  in  Duck-Lane.    Quarto,  containing  eight  pages* 

J.T  IB  not  my  presumption,  in  this  sheet,  to  write  the  tffe  of  this 
great  statesman,  but  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  some  ra. 
markabie  passages  in  the  same,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  meaner 
sort,  that  cannot  purchase  large  volumes. 

Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftsbnry,  Baron  Ashley  of* Wlmbonrn,  and 
Lord  Cooper  of  Paulet,  was  descended  from  the  hononrahltf  aoA 
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tacient  Iknily   of  the  CMpen  irf  WMKmm  St.  Giles's,  in  the 
eoirtitjr  oi  Dorset. 

We  shftU,  in  the  first  place  (laying  aside  all  his  other  Tirtses)  treat 
of  the  loysiltf  of  this  ii6ble  peer,  ia  the  vords  ni  tiie  late  aathor ; 
suth  he,  CtmlA  we  have  taken  a  vieir  of  the  inside  of  this  noble 
peer,  we  might  haie  seen  his  heart  fall  of  loyalty  to  his  prince,  love 
to  his  coontry,  and  ceal  for  the-piotestant  religion ;  the  settlement 
of  which  can  only  secure  ns  from-  the  attempts  of  his  majesty's,  and 
h»  people's  enemies.  With  what  admirable  policy  did  he  influence 
and  manage  the  conncila  in  the  late  times,  in  what  he  was  concerned 
in,  daring  the  interregnnm,  towards  his  majesty's  interest,  and  with 
what  admirable  subtlety  did  he  turn  the  stream  of  their  counsels; 
and  with  unwearied  diligeDce  did  he  tug  at  the  helm  of  state,  till  he 
had  brought  in  his  great  master,  the  king,  into  his  kingdoms  again^ 
in  prc^sperity  and  stdTety,  to  the  joy  of  all  good  subjects  ? 

His  honse  wasa  sanctuary  for  distressed  loyalists,  and  his  corres- 
pondency with  the  king,  friends,  tiiough  closely  managed,  as  the 
necessity  of  those  times  required,  are  not  unknown  to  those  that 
were  the  prindpal  managers  of  his  majesty's  affairs  at  that  time. 
This  mnde  the  late  usurper,  Oliver  Cromwell,  bo  jealous  of  him, 
whose  arbitrary  government  he  withstood  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  And  we  find  that  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  accused 
before  the  Rump  Parliament,  in  the  year  1650,  for  keeping  intelli« 
genoe  nvith  the  king,  and  having  provided  forces  in  Dorsetshire,  to  - 
joia  with  Sir  George  Booth^  in  attempting  to  bring  in  our  noble  king, 
tint  now  is,  io  his  rightful  throne;  and  also  his  concurrence  with 
General  Monk,  in  tint  important  juncture,  if  we  remember  that 
his  regiment  was  one  of  the  first  that  declared  for  a  free  parliament, 
ind  General  Monk,  in  March  1650,  so  zealous  ^as  he  in  putting 
ail  his  strength  to  turn  the  great,  wheel  of  state.        » 

And,  at  the  time  of  his  majesty's  restoration,  as  a  most  signal 
testimony  of  lus  majesty's  good  opinion  of  his  former  actions,  he 
was  advanced  to  be  one  of  the  first  rank  in  his  migesty's  most  Jio. 
■oaraMe  privy..conncil,  and  was  placed  above  his  royal  brother,  the 
Dnke  of  Gloucester,  even  General  Monk  himself,  whom  the  king 
used  to  cM  his  political  father :  and,  three  dayes  after  his  majesty's 
coronation,  he  was  created  Baron  Ashley  of  Wimbourn  St.  Giles's, 
and  also  Lord  Cooper  of  Fkulet,  and,  at  last,  another  mark  of  royal 
fcvonr,  in  the  year  1673,  he  vfas  inede  Earl  of  Shaftsbury.  For  hia 
wise  admfailstration  in  his  majesty's  afiairs,  lie  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and,  some  time  after  thaL  made  Lord  High.dmn« 
cellor  of  Rigland,  about  the  beginning  oi  the  year  1672,  which 
place  he  ^Leoated  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  equity  imaginable. 
Thus  having  briefly  traced  this  great  minister  of  state,  in  these 
fliif^tyeupployments  under  his  great  and  good  master,  the  king,  t 
shall  take  some  notice  of  his  relinquishm^t  of  that  high  employment 
mid  what  happened  to  him  since. 

About  November  1673,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  send  for  the 
Lord  ChanoeUor  to  Whitehall,  where  he  resigned  the  Great^  S^al  of 
Sogland  to  his  laajestjr^  and  was  dismissed  (rovk  being  treasjfrer  of 
■  vol..  IX.  E 
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tiw  Ekdiaqmn  In  die  tllBfiiMitof  tk  iMwdtj,  tike  Eirief  ShilU* 
bury  was  tisited  by  Prince  Rupert,  with  other  great  lerds,  at  Eju 
eter  HoQse^  where-they  guve  his  Idrdahip  (hanks  for  his  fsUhful  and 
hesooiahle  dischaige  oC  (ha^  great  eApkyaieiit  Thus  this  great. 
minister  of  state,  to  the  universal  satisfacdon  of  all  good  men^  being 
raised  to  dmt  high  degree  of  interest  in  hii  ■Mater's  fatour,  without 
a  murmur,  kid  all  his  honour  at  his  msjesty 's  feet,  and  was  obserred 
»>t  to  sbate  of  the  chearfulnesB  of  his  temper,  upon  the  loss  of  all 
these  temporal  and  honourabki  employments.  I  dmll  conclude  this 
part  of  hn  life,  with  a  chamoter  timt  a  lateauthor  gaire  of  himt 


His  choline  sagacity 


<  Stmigfat  solrM  the  knot  that  subtle  lawyers  tyM, 

*  And,  through  all  fbgs,  discerned  tiie  oppressed  side  f 

^  Banished  dekys,  and  so  this  noble  peer 

^  Became  a  star  of  honour  in  our  sphere  | 

^  A  needM  Atlas  of  our  state.' 

On  tiie'stxteenth  of  February,  1670,  this  earl  was  sent  prisoner 
to  the  toWer,  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords;  there  weie,  at 
the  same  time.  *  committed  several  otiier  lords,  for  maintaining.  That 
the  then  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  ought  not  to  sit  any  longer  | 
where  he  continued  prisoner  about  a  year's  time,  and,  after  sulnnit. 
4lng  himself  to  his  majesty  and  the  parliament,  he  was  dBschaiiped,  by 
acknowledging  his  fkult  A  little  aQer  his  releasemcnt,  tibis  parlhu 
meat  was  prorogued,  and  after  dissolred.  Now  was  the  wicked 
plot  of  the  Jesuits  and  Papists  disoorered  by  the  great  ideHty  of  Dr^ 
Oales,  which  oonyinped  b6th  king,  lords,  and  commons,  and  aU  the 
nation  in  general,  of  a  .damnable,  treasonable,  popish  design,  t^ 
murder  our  king,  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  to 
reduce  the  Protestant  church  to  Romish  idolatry,  mid  tlfee  state  to 
a  Catholick  slavery. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  1678,  Another  parUament  met  at  West^ 
minster.  This  parliament  did,  like  noble  patriots,  endedkrour  to  givu 
a  check  to  the  bloody  popish  designs  a  Ibotj  and  pasied  many  eaicel« 
lent  votes  for  that  purpose ;  many  members  acquitted  themselv^,  in 
their  speeches,  like  men  of  high  sense  of  the  miseries  the  nation  was 
l&e  to  be  ioTolved  in.  This  lionse  oarried  up  tiieir  impeachments  to 
tiie  House  of  Lords,  against  the  Lord  Pon^s,  Statbrd,  Arundel^  Lord 
Peters,  Lord  Bellasis,  for  high-treason,  aiul  other  high  crimes  t  but  f 
shall  forbear  mentioning  auv  farther,  only  instmioe  how  this  nel>le 
peer  was  struck  at  in  that  hellish  design.  I  shall  ««fer  die  reader  to  ' 
vrhat  hath  been  abeady  published  in  print^  only  note  two  or  three 
things  of  some  persons,  that  made  attempts  oii  the  life  of  this  noble 

Er;  first,  by  Dangei^eld,  who  had  a  great  sum  o§end  him,  t$ 
0  murdered  the  Bari  of  Shaftrtmry,  on  vHiom  the  lage^of  tbft 
bloody  Romish  party  was  now  so  great,  that  they  Mt  no  base  md 
nitwarranlable  action  wlattemptod^  to  rob hhn of  his  life;  soma  were 
Ured  to  stab  of  pistol  him|  others  to  swear  treason  agaiast  hlm^ 
^any^Aer  way  the  devil  put  kt  their  beadfl^  AaothbrdMignigulnst 


{UniMtilepeer,  wutoltttebecs  aetedlnrawmnaii,  caltod  Madaai 
Cellier^  a  Xxipisfc  midwife;  who  altempted  that  caned  deaigii,  und^r 
ike  pretenoe  of  A  Vidt  Id  the  Mtrl,  mod  under  pretence  of  ber  paytng 
her  thanks  lor  fafoors  received  tiirong^  his  means;  hot  she  had  aeon, 
•ecrated  dagger  nnder  the  skirt  of  her  gown,  ready  td  hare  ezpreMcd 
her  gratitode,  bj  epentiig  the  veins  of  this  proteslttat  peer^s  heart 

Is  then  loyal  innooenoy,  and  proteetant  integrity,  armonr  o^ 
prolyf  UgalDBt  poisdns,  pistbls,  and  pdnterds?  No;  tiie  Catholick 
gsUantry  stops  not  here,  but  pursues  this  noble  peer  with  forgery 
of  his  himd,  and  other  little  riiam^plots.  VHrnt  base  and  tUlainoos 
lets  the  bloody  papists  used,  to  destroy  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  by 
knany  endeatours  to  have  stabbed  liim,  as  hith  been  deposed  by 
many  persons,  to  whoa  the  parUament,  .as  well  as  the  nation,  hare 
given  belief?  I  shAll  instsnce  one  more  of  their  mischievous  prac« 
tices  In  this  kind*  There  Wis  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  horse  in  the  Ute  king's  army,  and  lost  all  for  his 
sake,  mad  his  present  nugesty^^  writ  to  this  noble  pectin  about  a  i«4 
Inedy  against  the  gout^  which  he  used  to  be  afflicted  with  Very  mu<^. 
This  letter  was  intercepted,  and  (the  persdn  then  living  hi  the  Frendl 
lung*s  dominions)  after  adding  to  it  an  aeconnt.  That  the  writer  iras 
able  to  furnish  the  eirl  with  forty.thousand  soldiers  from  France, 
to  oppose  the  Duke  of  York^s  interest;  it  was  dien  conveyed  to 
some  of  the  French  king^s  mintsters,  who,  tiiey  suppdse,  would  send 
a  copy  hither}  but,  by  a  strange  providence,  tlie  original  was  ie« 
toraea  Into  tlie  gentleman^s  own  liAnds. 

Nor  were  they  yet  wantiiig  tn  throwing  dirt,  dnd  slandering  this 
hoble  peer  itt  his  reputation,  whidi  &colty  thfey  are  femdus  at ;  Ibr 
now  a  pacquet  of  base  libels  and  treasonable  reflections  were,  by  the 
penny.pbst,  sent  to  a  printer,  and  copies  of  the  same  dispeirseci 
about  the  parts  of  Westminster.  All  l»f  veiibmous  and  malicious 
Standers  and  impntmdons,  tending  to  the  taking  away  th^  life  of  ^ 
Earl  of  Shaftsbory,  and  divers  other  peers  of  honourable  account ; 
hot  tiie  printer)  dating  such  a  design,  published  an  invitation  b> 
tay  person  thAt  would  discover  tiie  author  or  publisher  6f  that  in^ 
ihBKms  libel.  And  now  we  are  got  into  sueh  a  bog  of  plots,  sham* 
plots,  peijurers,  subornations,  as  the  histories  of  no  age  can  parallel. 
In  October,  during  the  sessions  of  the  last  parl&ment,  it  is  remarks 
hblo,  tliat  Franciscio  de  Faria,  interpreter  to  the  PoriuguesQ  ambas^- 
sador,  amongst  other  matters  relating  to  the  plot,  gate  intbrmatioil 
to  tiie  bhr  of  the  House,  that  he  was  tempted  to  kill  the  Earl  of 
9hafM>ury,  by  throwing  a  handagrenAdo  into  his  coach^  aS  he  parsed 
ttie  rbad*  intb  the  cbanhy.  But,  to  sum  up  all,  several  inethods^ 
Oat  were  invented  tb  be'executed  against  th^  life  bf  tiiis  peer,  #ere 
Innumerable,  by  these  jesuHed  crew,  who  set  all  Ihetr  inventions  and 
ei^hiea.on  vrork,  to  make  away  the  Earl  of  Shatlsbaiy  •  He  was  the 
beam  in  their  eye,  and  tiie  cl<^  tiiat  hindered  the  motion  of  tlieir 
<arsedi  designs^  What  have  they  not  Attempted  to  make  him  distasta. 
M  to  the  king,  through  tiie  foulness  of  their  treasons  oO  him  I  As 
WIS  made  afipear  before  tiie  king  and  council  in  October  1681,  thaf 
fltsgerard  told  BIr.  Hldncs^  that  he  the  said  Fitsgerard  possessed 
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iiit  odQMy^  «nd  Inri  gmn  to  under  hU  hand  and  seal,  duit  flift  Iftte 
plot  was  apt'esbyterian  plot,  and  invented  by  tbe  Earl  of  Sbaftsbnry, 
0ii  p«i|ioBe  to  extirpate  tbe  royal  fiunily,  and  to  dethrone  hts.pre. 
aenflt  miyesty,  and  turn  Engbuid  into  a  commonwealth,  or  elte  to  set 
tbe  crown  npon  the  earl's  own  head,  with  more  such  wicked  and 
titaafloaable  matter ;  a  farther  account  you  may  have  in  his  trial. 

Bttt  a  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  appear  at  jOxford,  where 
tilings  of  as  high  nature  were  agitated,  as  ever  came  before  tiie  con* 
aideration  of  a  parliament,  no  less  than  tbe  preservation  of  the  kkig's 
majesty's  person,  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  good  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  England ;  all  which  now  was  invaded  by  the  bloody  designs 
of  liie  papists,  but,  being,  very  hot  about  the  business  of  Fitzharri^ 
and  things  of  the  like  nature,  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  dissolve  them. 

Some  time  after  Fitzharris  was  tried  and  executed,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury  was  ag^n  committed  to  the  tower  of  London ;  the  cir. 
cumstances  of  his  examination,  and  acquittal,  would  take  too  much 
room  here  to  be  recited.  To  finish  this  tragical  story,  only  I  cannot 
cmiit,  that,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1081,  Mrs.  Fitzharris  gave 
a  deposition  on  oath,  that  her  husband,  a  little  before  his  execution, 
not  only  told  her,  what  great  ojQTers  he  had  made  him,  if  he  would 
have  charged  that  treasonable  and  in&mous  libel  (which  he  was  exe« 
cuted  afterwards  for)  on  this  noble  peer  and  the  Lord  Howard  ^  and 
that  he  advised  her  to  do  it  to  save  his  life ;  though  he  protested  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  were  wholly  innocent.  She  likewise  deposed, 
that  a  certain  gentleman  assured  her,  that  she  should  have  what 
money  she  pleased,  if  she  would  accuse  the  earl  and  the  Lordllow. 
ard,  as  the  autbors  of  the  said  libel.  But  they  having  tampered  witk 
so  many,  on  account  of  this  bafSed  design,  that  it  was  impossible 
but  their  consult  must  take  vrind,  especially  when  we  consider,  they 
were  a  people,  that,  either  to  supply  their  necessiti^,  or  to  feed 
their  ambition,  or,  more  probably,  through  irresistible  fatality,  had 
blabbed  and  discovered  the  secrets  of  holy  mother,  and  had  spolLe  so 
unseasonably  in  her  tip,  that  they  hid  spoiled  her  game.  What  se. 
cnritv  could  these  Romish  sophisters  have,  but  tiiat  tbeir  corked 
▼essel  would  prove  leaky  again  ?  I  shall  give  one  memorable  paa* 
sage,  said  to  have  passed  between  the  Earl  and  one  of  the  popish 
lords,  soon  after  Ills  commitment.  The  story  is  this  r  meeting,  acci. 
deotailv,  with  one  of  the  popish  lords,  he  was  asked  by  him.  What 
bis  lordidiip  did  there,  and  that  he  little  thought  to  have  his  good 
company  7  To  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  replied,  That  he  had 
lately  been  sick  of  an  ague,  and  was  come  there  to  take  some  Jesuit's 
powder.  It  was  said,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  lordship  being 
in  the  tower,  be  remained  very  chearfuL  b^ond  what  could  have 
been  expected  from  a  person  labouring  under  such  extreme  pains  and 
diseases.  During  the  earl's  imprisonment,  many  made  it  their  bo. 
sioefis  to  detract  and  vilify  him ;  and  it  vras  their  mode  to  drink  hia 
heaith  at  an  hempen-string,  and  call  him  Tony  Tapskln,  and  King 
of  Poland.  After  the  earl's  trial,  it  is  reported  he  arrested  one 
JBaiaes,  -one  of  the  witnesses  for  a  conspiracy,  also  several  others ; 
,  Ini^  being  not  sitfiiered  to  have  bis  trial  4;ainst  them  in  London  and 
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Middlesex,  ke  remitted  the  same  tiH  another  opportimlty*  Thuffknr* 
m  given  a  brief  account  of  the  most  remarkable  thiiigs  relatiDg  tQ 
this  great  peer,  to  this  time;  after  which  he  lired  tery  prirate  at  his 
IfeOttse  in  Alderagate-ytreet,  till  the  begioBing  of  ihe  month  of  No. 
▼ember,  when,  it  is  reported,  he  left  England,  and  landed  at  Brill 
ia  Holland,  irhere  he  was  nobly  entertained  by  the  States,  and,  as 
lome  say,  hath  put  into  their  stock  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Bat,  amodgst  the  rest,  let  us  take  cocnlsance  of  his  depcirtment, 
in  the  time  of  his  seeming  affliction.    He  was  little  or  nothing  dis.* 
ntayed  at  the  contrary  current,  which  opposed  the  stream  of  bis  as. 
piringniind,  which  was  a  generous  and  magnanimous  spirit  in  him  ; 
for,  indeed,  he  was  as  much  befriended  by  unexpected  favours  abroad, 
as  afi^cted  by  domestick  troubles  in  his  own  natire  soil.  His  recep. 
tion  in  Holland  was,  unquestionably,  very  kind,  as  doubtless  was 
appertinent  to  a  person  of  his  parts.    It  is  not  to  h^  doubted,  hut 
the  many  transactions  happening  in  his  time,  had  recorded  him  tfiere, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  for  a  politician,  and  so  was  he  recei?ed 
hy  them.     His  deportment  there  was  such,  that  he  obliged  all  that 
came  near  him,  indulged  all  that  knew  him,  and,  at  his  death,  left 
no  man  without  an  o))ligation  of  a  memento.    It  was  much  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  tha^  during  the  time  of  his  illness,  he  rather  seemed 
to  be  of  better  composure  in  mind,  than  ordinary,  as  seeming  to 
embrace  his  malady  with  a  kind  of  welcome,  that  might  transmute 
his  soni  into  that  ipdless  happiness,  which  he  had  been  so  long  hu 
bouring  for.  He  seemed  to  covet  after  that  continual  blessing,  wlndi 
alone  makes  happy,  and 'rejoiced  at  his  approaching  change.  O  happy 
b  that  man,  who,  like  an  undaunted  champion,  can  boldly  look 
upon  the  pale  messenger  of  grim  death  without  terror,  when  no 
astonishment  comes  to  amaze  the  drooping  senses ;  but,  on  the  con. 
trary,  if  filled  with  comfort,  at  the  perfect  assurance  of  a  better- 
4ate,  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  a  blessed  change ;  no  peace  like 
a  quiet  mind,  no  comfort  like  the  peace  of  conscience,  nor  no  con«  . 
quest  like  the  rictory  oyer  sin.  Ihrice  happy  H  that  man,  whom  Ae 
thoughts  of  death  cannot  terrify.    Then  let  us  all  kbonr  so  to  lire 
here,  that  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  an  inheritance  hereafber,, 
that  shall  furnish  our  souls  with  joys  everlasting,  tiuit  have  no  end. 
But  when  he  perceived,  that  his  fatal  hour  was  most^  certafaily  «p. 
proacbing,  with  a  most  heavenly  frame,  he  prepared  himself  to  meet 
irith  that  unwelcome  messenger,  taking  great  and  particular  care  of 
his  menial  servants,  that  will  imprint  a  memorial  in^their  now  bleed. . 
iog  hearts*    So  having  settled  affairs  in  his  house,  according,  to  his 
own  mind  and  will,  he  recommended  his  soul  to  htm  that  gave  it, 
la  the  following  words  and  manner : 

^  O  most  gracious  ^d  merciful  Lord  God,  who,  out  of  thy  hu 
'  finite  mercy  and  goodness,  hast  preserved  and  protected  me  through 
^  an  ocean  of  trouble  and  perplexity,  yea,  and  brought  me  out  of  ^ 
^  a  labyrinth  of  danger,  which,  widiout  thine  assistance,  I  could 
^  never  have  waded  through ;  and  now,  since  by  thy  mercy  I  am 
^  made  sensible  of  thy  unspesduible  love  to  me  in  this  my  last  hour, 
^  I  beseech  thee,  with  an  unfeigned  desire  to  have  mercy  upon  my 
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<  immorfal  goal,  and  let  thine  angel  conduct  it  to  Oe  flirdne  of  dihe 
^  everlasting  happiness.  Lord  preserve  and  keep  my  sovereign  liege^ 
^  Charles  the  second,  king  of  the  land  of  my  nativity,  and  protect  that 
••  ^)Oor  nation,  now  in  a  tottering  condition,  from  the  yoke  and  bartiieB 
^  of  popish  granny,  that  the  gospel  may  flourish  in  the  dominions 
^  thereof.  I^ord  strengthen  me  in  this  honr  of  trihulation,  that  I 
^  may  chearlully  pass  through  the  dark  passage,  which  leads  to  Ay 
^  never  &ding  light.    Amen. 
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LERE's  a  datter  wiih  Observators  three  or  fonr  times  a  week  ! 
and  an  everlasting  din  about  whigs  and  trimmers,  and  the  devil 
and  all  of  business !  Prithee,  Nobbsy  let  thee  and  I  set  up  an  Obser. 
?ator  I  *tis  a  pretty  trade,  and,  next  to  that  of  an  informer,  one  of 
the  most  thriving  in  these  dull  times.  There's  an  old  fellow  in 
Holborn  gets,  they  say,  forty  shillings  a  paper  certain  pension, 
besides  by.jobs  of  two  or  three  hundred  guineas  at  a  lump ;  and 
yet  frets,  and  foams,  and  raves,  because  he  is  no  better  rewarded. 

Nobbi.  When  all  the  swarming  intelligencers  were  silenced, 
and  Thompson  muzzled,  and  Care  run  away,  and  Curtis  and  Jane* 
'^"^Jy  V^J  sxaXLi  I  had  pulled  in  their  horns,  and  were  cfept  into 
their  original  shells,  I  was  in  hopes  the  nation  should  no  more  have 
been  peistere^with  this  make.bait  trumperjr.  But,  sinoe  the  ineor. 
Ttgible  squill  scribbles  on  as  eagerly  as  ever,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  put  in  for  a  snack;  for  a  pamphlet  is  a  pamphlet, 
whetiier  It  be  writ  by  Roger  the  fidler,  or  Ralph  tiie  corn-cutter.    * 

Ra^ik.  But  I  bar  all  discourse  of  religion  dr  government,  and 
reflexions  on  particular  persons. 
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NobbSm  PriAee  hast  tfaoo  got  a  new  iBFentioa  to  make  butter 
widKHit  cream  I  Or  the  apotbecanes  trick,  to  gi?e  as  Ozycrocium, 
pod  not  a  draill  of  saflfron  in  it  ?  alas  mao  I  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
an  Obserrator  to  be  full  of  mTsteries  of  state,  and  its  priTilege 
to  fmll  fo^l  on  any  body.  How  many  hundreds  liaTe  been  libelled 
tiiai  way  ?  nay^  persons  of  highest  honour  and  office  hare  scarce 
escaped  him  of  late.  Suppose  I  have  a  mind  to  a  good  wann  place 
of  credit  and  profit  (and  for  such  dainUes  old  men  may  long,  as 
well  as  young  wcfoen)  what  hare  I  to  do,  but  print  an  Obsermtor^ 
upbraid  the  government  with  my  senriees  and  disappointments^  ac» 
qoadnt  tlie  world  what  preferments  I  would  be  at,  and  put  my 
aaperiors  roundly  in  mind  of  it;  as  much  asJo  say,  ^  Sirs !  you  are 
QBgrateful,  and  neither  understand  your  own  intiprest,  nor  my 
Merits,*  Then  suppose  I  receive  a  rub  from  some  persons  of  quality 
that  do  not  tlnnk  me  worthy ;  straight  I  at  them  with  another  Obser« 
▼akor,  and  eipose  them  as  trimmers  and  betrayers  of  thrgoremment ; 
and  so  rerange  myself>  that  no^body  for  the  future  shall  .dare'bppoae 
any  pretensions. 

Jb^pA.  A  clever  course  I  bi^  methinks,  somewhat  sancy;  and 
ke  tkst  psactifles  it,  deserves  no  other  advancement,  but  to  the 
pttlofy,  or  whipptng4xi8t»  However^  shice  there  is  an  old  proverb^ 
^^^^  That  one  may  better  steal  a  steed,  than  jtnother  peep  oveir  the 
iwdge;'  I  know  not  whether  every  Observaior  may  be  allowed  the 
like  prerogative;  therefore  still  I  say^  I  will  not  meddle  with  edge.  ' 
4aola. 

N^bt.  What  then,  shall  we  talk  irf  nothing  at  aU? 
Ra^.  No,  but  of  sometUog  next  to  nothing,  that  is,  the  Ob- 
servator  himself.  I  go  sometimes  to  Sam's,  where  people  cry  him 
up  as  the  Atlas  of  the  church,  the  Argus  of  the  state,  the  veiy 
buckle  and  thong  of  loyalty ;  and  you  see  how  he  vapors  pf  his  ^ 
forty  years  service  to  the  crown ;  therefore  I  would  gladly  be  in. 
ibffmed  what  mi^ty  exploits  he  performed  during  the  old  rebellion, 
what  commands  he  had,  how  many  thousand  pounds  he  expended, 
u^t  scars  of  honour  he  received. 

Nobhs.  Yoa  must  note,  The  gentleman  was  a  younger  brother 
(the  scandal  of  a  worthy  family,  who  have  long  been  ashamed  of 
him)  and  so  far  from  being  ibfe  to  contribute  to  the  royal  cause, 
that,  durfaig  his  youth,  FhiL  Porter's  plough  was  his  best  mainta. 
nance ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  he  Uved  more  splendidly  under  tiie 
Usnrper,^  than  ever  before,  or  since.  Whence  some  have  thought, 
tibat  the  same  wind,  which  hurried,  old  Noll  to  old  Nick,  might  also 
puff  away  this  galknt's  coach  and  horses;  for,  though  he  kept  suck 
an  equipage  before,  they  were  never  afterwards  visible. 

Re^h.  This  is  notiiing  to  his  personal  gallantry;  peihapsbe 
nscued  the  standard  at  Edge-hill :  stormed  towns,  as  nKwmtebanks 
dfaw  teeA,  with  a  toaoh;  or  routed  whole  armies  of  ^^he  rebds, 
like  Almansor.  \ 

-  Nobbi.  No,  no;  vakuftsnone  of  Jds  talent;  he  has  move  wit, 
Aaa  to  hazard  his  preokms  person  with  any  gun,  but  Joan*8 ;  wbely 
considering,  Oat,  if  a  man  happen  to  be  spitted  tkropgh  the.luiigH 
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or  haTe  hts  brains  dulled  with  a  lamp  of  lead,  it  would  go  near  to 
apoil  his  writidg  of  Obserrators  for  ever ;  and  then,  what  would  become 
of  the  govemnient?  He  marches,  indeed,  equipped  with  a  sword^ 
but  it  &  only  for  ornament,  for  he  has  not  so  much  courage  as  a 
guinney.ptg;  a  boy  of  fourteen  may  at  any  time  disarm  him  withra 
bean-stalk.  Did  you  nerer  hear  how  captain  C.  of  BJchmoDd  Obi. 
aerratored  him  ?  Or  how.  the  life^-guard-man  wrought  a  miracle,  and, 
for  a  moment,  made  htm  honest  ?       ' 

Ralph.  Of  the  first  I  hare  had  some  inkling.  He  had  libelled 
•^oine  of  the  captain's  relations,  who  thereupon  gare  him  the  disci, 
pllne  of  the  battoon,  and  made  him  dance  without  his  fiddle,  whicli 
lie  received  as  became  a  philosopher ;  and  it  is  the  best  argument  he 
has  to  proTe  him  a  chriHkai,  because  Preces  ei  LaehtynuB  were  all 
his  defence. — But,  for  the  adventure  of  the  life-guard^man^  I  am  in 
the  dark. 

Nobbf,    The  busine^ss  was  thus: About  the  year  1077,  one 

Cole,  having  a  sheet  against  popery,  called,  A  Rod  for  Rome  (or 
some  suclr.like  title)  bcHiiring  hand  upon  the  Jesuits,  sent  it  up  for  a 
pa85.port.  Mr.  Observer  refused  it,  as  he  generally  did  things  of 
that  nature,  yet  could  give  no  reason ;  for  he  was  not  so  ungenteel, 
as  to  boast  the  kindnesses  he  did  the  Romans.  Thus  it  lay  by  till 
after  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  when  the  old  man  sent  it  again  by 
Mrs.  Purslow,  a  printer,  who,  having  made  forty  jaunts  in  vain,  at 
last  sent  her  maid  for  his  positive  answer;  but,  she  not  being  so 
much  in  his  favour,  as  the  lass  once  in  Duck-lane,  to  whom  he  never 
denied  any  thing,  he  returned  it,  swearing  most  bloodily,  that  he 
would  not  allow  it.  As  the  wench  came  forth,  whom  should  she 
meet  with,  but  a  gentleman  of  the  guard,  her  aequaintanco;  who, 
understanding  what  she  had  been  about,  read  the  copy,  goes  back 
with  her,   and,  as   soon  as  he  came  into  the  room,  dibplaying  the 

paper  by  one  corner,  as  an  ensign  of  war,  begins: '  I>^me,  do 

you  deny  such  an  honest  thing  against  the  Papists ?'  ha!  The  Obser. 
vator  was  just  ready  to  Atktnise  his  breeches ;  and  with  a  thousand 
French  cringes  and  grimaces,  cries : — ^  Grood  sir !  noble  sir !  as  I  an 
a  gentleman,  I  never  refused  it;  only  the  maid  importuned  me, 
when  I  was  busy  ;'^and  presently  bescrawled  the  paper  with  his 
licentious  fist.  The  wench  was  fumbling  for  the  half*crown,  but 
her  friend  plucked  her  away  abruptly ;  and  our  Observator  was  glad 
he  was  so  well  rid  of  him,  though  with  the  loss  of  his  fee. 
'  Ralph,  But  still,  where  are  the  instances  of  his  atchievements  for 
Charles  the  Martyr?  He  boasts,  in  many  of  his  pamphlets,  how 
near  he  was  to  the  honour  of  the  gallows :  What  was  he  to  be  hanged^ 
like  Mum^hance,  for  doing  nothing? 

NobbB,  No,  but  for  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Did  you 
never  see  a  little  hocus,  by  sleight  of  hand,  popping  a  piece  several 
times,  first  out  of  one  pocket,  and  then  out  of  another,  persuade 
folks  he  was  damnable  full  of  money,  when  one  poor  sice  was  all 
•hb  stock;  just  so  the  Iliads  of  our  Observator's*  loyalty,  when exa. 
mined,  dwindle  into  one  single,  sorry,  ilLmanaged  intrigue  at  LynA| 
which  was  nakedly  thus: 
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AbMiC  Norember  44,  the  town  of  LjUb  being  in  the  rebels  hands, 
Oe  gentlenum  yon  wot  o%  pretending  abundance  of  interest  there^ 
when  indeed  be  had  oone  at  all,  procured  a  conunission  from  hU 
ntjestj  to  reduce  it,  graciously  promisi|ig  him  the  gotemment  at 
the  town,  If  be  could  effect  it,  and  payment  of  all  rewardi,  he 
'shoidd  promise,  not  ezceediog  five  thousand  pounds,  &c»  The 
hair-bialned  undertaker  could  think  of  no  other  way  to  reduce  it, 
bat  by  sending  for  one  captam  Learoon  of  Lynn  (one  that  had  taken 
the  COT enant,  and  a  known  zealot  for  the  rebels  cause)  to  a  papist^s 
house  two  or  three  miles  off,  and  Tery  discreetly  blunders  out  the 
business;  «bews  him  his  commission ;  promises  him  one-thousand 
pounds,  and  other  preferments,  if  he  would  betray  the  town, 
adding,  that  the  king  did  ralue  the  surprising  of  that  town  at  half 
his  crown.  A  very  likely  .tale !  Leamon,  perceiving  what  a  weak 
tool  he  had  to  deal  with,  seems  to  comply ;  but  t^e  same  night  ac 
quaints  the  governor.  Colonel  Walton,  and^  according  to  promise, 
meets  our  skulking  towa.taker  next  day,  but  carried  with  him  a 
corpoial  in  a  seaman's  habit;  to  whom  he  also  Tery  frankly  shewed 
his  commission.  In  the  mean  time.  Lieutenant  Hitubbing,  and  five 
soldiers  habited  like  seamen,  came  from  Lynn  to  the  house,  and 
then  the  disguised  corporal  seizes  our  galUnt  undertaker^  who 
taaieljr  surrenders  both  his  person  and  Qommissioo  ;  and  so,  being 
brought  to  London,  it  being  proved  at  a  court  martial  at  Guildhall, 
and  hy  himself  confessed,  that  he  came  into  the  parliament's 
qosrters,  not  In  an  hostile  manner,  as  a  soldier,  but  without  drum^ 
tnuDpet,  or  pass,  as  a  spy,  and  had  tampered  with  their  officers  to  be. 
tray  the  garison,  he  was,  for  the  same,  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  Decem* 
her  ^,  44^  and,  passing  from  the  court  through  the  croud,  uttered 
these  hermck  words: — ^  I  desii^  all  people  would  take  warning  by 
'  me,  that  there  may  be  no  more  blood  shed  in  this  kind.'  However, 
hy  appealing  to  the  lords,  he  shuffled  off  present  execution,  and, 
having  lain  some  time  In  Newgate,  obtained  his  liberty  ;  but  upon 
what  valuable  considerations  must  remain  a  riddle,  unless  his  after* 
&miliarity  with  Cromwell,  and  the  unaccountable  port,  that  he  after* 
wards  lived  in,  during  those  times,  help  to  explain  it. 

lUdph.  The  total  of  the  account,  then,  stands. thus :—l.  That 
^  gentleman  abused  the  good  king  with  a  false  story :  it  seems, 
he  thought  it  as  easy  a  matter  to  surprise  a  town,  as  to  over.run 
^  printer's  wife;  but  was  shamefully  defeated  in  both.  3.  He 
^^umged  the  affair  like  a  rash  coxcomb,  and  was  out-witted  by  a  dull 
heavy  roundhead.  3.  Had  it  succeeded,  though  acknowledged  jus- 
tifiable (such  practices  being  often  used  in  wars,  much  more  in  the 
ease  of  rebels,  where  the  seeming  treachery  is  but  duty)  yet  there 
16  little  of  glory  to  be  derived  from  such  a  pitiful  tampering  em- 
ploy ;  onXjj  it  seems,  he  was  not  judged  capable  of  any- more  brave 
^d  honourable,  and.  therefore  must  make  the  most  of  this.  4» 
^^hea  he  was  in  danger  of  the  noose,  he  repented  even  of  this  his 
loyal  undertaking,  ami  sneaked  most  pitifully,  and  at  last  got  off 
^•piciously. — So  much  for  his  old  services]  now  let  us  hear  of  his 
•»ploits  since  the  restoration. 
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Nobbi.—Vo  Moner  wu  tliat  bliBsftil  dnn^,  bol  odr  Oteertfttor 
first  endetTonred  to  set  file  old  caTalien  at  fariaaoe,  and  wrote 
against  that  faithfnl  sertant  to  {he  crown,  the  learned  and  loyal 
Mr.  James  Howel,  and,  as  far  as  he  dnrst,  snarled  at  the  court  and 
fchief  ministers,  for  not  preferring  himself,  forsooth,  as  well  as  otfiera. 
And,  to  be  taken  notiee  of,  in  defiance  to  the  act  of  indemnity,  and 
d  his  majesty's  most  excellent  declaration  touching  eoclesiaatick 
affairs  (a  sorereign  balm  that  was  like  to  heal  all  our  wounds,  and 
mortify  for  erer  the  designs  of  Rome)  he  began  to  rip  up  old  sores, 
tad  blow  the  coals  of  division  among  Protestants,  under  pretence  of 
exposing  the  Presbyterians.  Yet  still  the  devil  of  self-interest  jogged 
his  elbow ;  for  the  man  is  known,  who,  being  newly  come  from 
Jjambeth,  and  haTingreceiyed  only  thanks  and  benedictions  instead  of 
money,  swore — ^^ damme!  let  thet>— s  henceforwards  write  for 
themselves/  After  this,  despairing  of  higgler  place,  he  aims  at  the 
aupervisal  of  the  press'  (for  which  his  scribbling  humour  had  some, 
what  adapted  him)  then  gives  the  government  perpetual  (false)  a. 
lanns  on  that  side ;  but,  having  once  gained  the  point,  soon  learned 
the  faculty  to  wink,  as  often  as  his  spectacles  were  inchanted  vnth 
the  dust  of  Peru.  How  that  afiair  was  managed,  let  the  booksellers 
guineas  near  Mercers.chapel,  the  books  seized,  afterwards  privately 
sold  from  CambrayJiouse,  to  be  published,  &c.  be  instances ;  bat 
especially  the  known  story  of  the  printer's  wife  (beforementioned) 
in  Bartholomew  Close,  to  whom  he  prostituted  the  interest  of  church 
and  state,  offering  to  connive  at  her  husband's  printing  treason,  se» 
dition,  heresy,  schism,  or  any  thing,  if  she  would  but  gn^^y  lus 
brutish  lust. 

Raiph,  But  still  he  was  tight  to  the  church  of  England* 

Nobbs.  Of  his  zeal  therein,  there  are  tiiese  undeniable  lestL 
monies. 

1.  Bis  having  been  forty  times  at  mass  by  his  own  confession  in 
print 

%  His  not  receiving  the  sacrament,  of  so  much  as  coming  to  hit 
parish  church  for  twelve  long  years  and  upwards. 

3.  His  approving  books  destructive  of  all  Christianity,  as  one 
Intituled,  Anima  Mundi,  burnt  afterwards,  with  his  hand  to  it,  by 
order,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the  Reverend  Bishop  of  London.  Ano. 
ther  called---a  Treatise  of  Human  Reason,  that  deserved  the  same 
Tate,  as  making  every  man's  private  fancy  judge  of  religion,  tiie 
grand  scandal  which  Papists  have  these  hundred  years  fidsly  cast  on 
Protestantism. 

4.  By  connivance  at  popish  pamphlets  all  the  time  of  his  dictator, 
ship;  not  one  having  been  during  those  many  years  honestly  prose, 
cuted  by  htm,  t|iou^  it  is  computed  above  one-hundred'thousand  of 
them  were  in  that  space  dispersed,  to  poison  his  majesty's  Protestant  . 
subjects.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  as  often  as  that^  active  loyal 
.gentleman,  Mr.  M.  of  the  company  of  Stationers,  or  any  other  of 
the  masters  or  vrardens,  or  Mr.  Stephens,  messenger  of  the  press, 
bad  discovered  any  of  the  Pupists  pamphlet«magazinesi  this  Obser. 
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nfor,  rffher  by  ft^eret  intelligence  prerenied  ^  8etfettf«,  or  ftflef- 
wirdf  shnflDled  off  both  book  and  profwcntibn,  pretending  tlie  same 
apperfeftined  to  hit  immediate  care,  and  to  no  more  Iras  heard 
ofit 

R4gfyh.  Bat  all  the  loyal  world  commends  hispbserratorsas  witty, 
aod  highly  serriceable  to  die  goTf  mment. 

Nohbt.  As  to  the  wit  (no  great  praise  in  a  blade  of  threescore  and 

twelre).     It  is  the  obserration  of  jodicions  Raleigh,  NihU  est  sapu 

tniuB  odiosuu  acumme  nimio:  ^  Nothing  is  more  an  enemy  to  wis* 

dom,   than   drollery  and  over^harpness  of  conceit'     Hot-headed 

you^,  withinking  shallow  people,  are  easily  taken*,  as  larks  are 

by  lowJ>ells,  widi  a  gingle  of  words;  and,  perhaps,  some  she-politL 

ckna  may  admire  him :  bat  the  graver  and  more  considerate  loyalists 

jodge  no  papers  hare  really  been  more  prejndicial  to  his  majesty's 

Interest. '  ERs  design  therem  is  evident ;  the  act,  tiiat  formeriy  gare 

him  bread,  being  expired,  something  must  be  done  for  a  livelUiMid; 

his  acqoainiance,  his  Interest,  lay  on  the  red.lettered  ^e,*  who 

qnickly  oigage  him  to  ridicnle  that  plot  which  his  majesty  and  fonr 

seTeraipitfllaments,  after  strictest  inqnisition,  had  declared  horrid 

and  damnable :  hence  started  np  the  brass  screws,  the  Salamanca 

certiiicKle,  and  twenty  other  crotchets,  which  neither  secretary 

Cssdensain,  nor  Sing:  nor  any  of  their  St  Oner's  pnpils,  had  the 

lack  to  tiiink  of,  and  yet  altogether  as  empty,  incoherent,  and  non, 

leasical  as  their  oaths  and  allegations.     Bat  his  feeders,  still  not 

blinking  this  enongh,  have,  of  late,  pat  him  npon  anodier  jobb ;  to 

expose  not  only  fanaticks  and  whigs,  bat  all  sober  charchmen  and 

noderale  loyal  Protestant  snbjects,  ander  tiie  foolish,  bat  odioas^ 

aame  of  Trimmers. 

Ao^Ar— Bat  still  he  arows^  he  writes  for  the  goremment. 

Nohbi.  Nothing  more  false;  he  writes  only  for  his  belly  :  it  is  tho 

ernst,  not  the  canse,  he  leaps  at.    As  long  as  he  scribbles  with  sack 

proTocations,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  other  pamphleteers :  nay^ 

he  has  done  the  faction  the  greatest  service  of  any  man  IWlng,  being 

the  general  pnblisher  of  their  clandestine  pamphlets,  and  sets  people 

agog  to  inqnire  after,  ind  bay  them.    That  leiird,  impadent,  and 

tiaiterons  libel,  ^  The  second  part  of  the  growth  of  popery  and  ar« 

hitrary  gOTemment,*  scarce  saw  the  light,  before  he'  proclaimed  and 

repeated  it ;  and,  if  Rant's  sancy  book  hare  sold  ten.thonsand,  he 

Is  beholden,  at  least,  for  the  patting  off  eight-thonsand  of  them,  to 

the  Obserrator.*   Some  affirm,  that  for  this  (secret)  service,  he  has  a 

pensioa  from  the  Whigs,  eqnal  to  his  presents  from  the  tories :  bat 

k  is  eertMn,  when  any  body  prints  an  obnoxions  pamphlet,  they 

Srst  send  it  to  him  by  flie  penny.post,  to  save  ten  riilUlngs  charge 

of  patting  it  in  the  gazette. 

hulpk. — ^I  oonld  not  before  goess  at  the  reason  why  he  has  of 
kte  e^ressed  so  mnch  malice  against  the  honest  messenger  of  the 
press,  that,  according  to  his  doty,  fhithfally  and  fanpartially  dis. 
charged  kis  office  towards  sappressing  all  pamphlets,  both  fanatical 
and  popish,  Bnt,  if  thi»  gendeman  gets  friends  by  the  one,  and 
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noncj  hj  tibe  odier^  H  is  no  wonder,  if  ht  Ravea  qpigbt  at  every 
body  UmI  would  dam  up  both  his  milli  at  once.— Bat  it  grows 
latp,  and  I  am  to  meeta  frieyd  at  Sam's,  so  &rew^ till  I  see  yov 
nesU 
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OF 

THE   PLAZA, 
Or  sumptuous  Market  Place  of  Madrid,* 

AND 

THE  BULL-BAITING  THERE; 

Togetbev  with  the  History  of  the  famoos  and  mnch  admired  Placi. 
das;  as  also  a  large  scheme,  being  the  lively  represeatation  of  the 
Order  and  Ornament  of  this  Solemnity.  By  James  Salgado,  a 
Spaniard.  London,  printed  by  Francis  Clark,  for  the  Anther, 
Amo  DomifU  1683.    Qiiarto,  containing  forty^ix  pif  es. 


I 

To  the  most  Serene  and  Mighty  Charles  the  Second^  by  theCrace 
of  Ood^  of  Great  Britainy  France^  and  Ireland^  Kin^y  Dtfenm 
der  of  the  FaUhy  ^'c. 

May  it  please  your  most  Excellent  Mqjesiy^ 

X  OUR  royal  name  was  prefixed  to  this  other  mannal  of  mine 
the  last  year,  but  I  had  not  the  confidence  to  present  yoor  sacred 
majesty  with  the  same.  It  was  not  that  I  judged  the  subject-matter 
altogether  despicable  and  unworthy  of  acceptation,  but  because  my 
timorous  and  bashful  disposition  induced  me  to  believe,  that  it  was 
every  way  sufficient  to  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  such  an  inesti^ 
mable  and  noble  patron;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  my  pinching  want 
has  now  at  length  prevailed  with  me  to  shake  off  these  thoughts,  in 
reip&rd  that  so  great  au  honour,  attended  with  somethmg  else  (year 
majesty  conceives  my  meaning)  would,  beyond  all  peradventare^ 
contribute  the  more  to  my  present  straitened  condition.  Wherefore 
I  prostrate  myself  and  labours  at  your  royal  feet,  looking  upon  it 
as  my  greatest  happiness,  if  your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  spend 
some  few  minutes,  for  a  recreation,  in  the  perosal  of  this  short  de^ 
"*-***u  of  the  bulLbaiting  at  Madrid;  but,  if  good  fortune  deny 
louour^  I  must  patiently  share  in  the  lot  of  my  countrymen 
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vko  uomJkmdmys  aye  gencnliy  nafortoiikte.'  Howerer,  ywur  majje^ty's 
ioBg  life^  pro^perdas  reign,  and  eternal  happiness  sliall^  in  ail  cir. 
camstuiceS)  be  the  most  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  Mi^ty's  most  deroted  Supplicant, 

JAMES  SALGADO,  a  SpanianL 

To  the  Reader 

I  hate  ttken  a  ^ew  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Netfaterlands,  bnt,  I  must  confess,  I  did  nerer  see  (except  here  in 
Englaad)  anch  a  crowd  of  authors,  printers,  book-binders,  stati.. 
oners,  gasettes,  observators,  pacquets,  mercuries,  intelligences,  and 
bills  of  sorgeoDS,  calling  themsehes  doctors,  forsooth,  whereas,  in 
very  deed,  they  ought  to  be  stiled  mountebanks:  in  a  word,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  people  so  much  busied  with,  and  fond 
of  noreltiet.  ¥niile,  therefore,  I  stood  amazed,  behold,  pinching 
Want  and  simple  Ba^ulness  (by  way  of  dialogue)  mode  tiieir  address 
onto  me;  ibe  former,  in  these  following  words:  ^  I  see  yon  are  tL 
stranger,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by,  and  sheltered  under  the 
protection  of  the  generous  Eloglish  nation:  for  that  cause,  I  judge  it 
your  near  concernment  to  come  with  a  full  hand,  if  you  look  for 
any  gia^ous  acceptance.'  On  the  other  side.  Shame  replied:  ^  Mr. 
Salg^,  believe  my  undissembled  simplicity,  the  English  are  mqst 
ingemioaa,  and  of  a  pr^nant  wit;  what  then  can  you  expect,  by 
pubUshing  any.  thing,  but  scorn  and  contempt?  For  many  will  be 
apt  to  say,  wimt  meaneth  this  ugly,  pale  Spaniard,  who,  with  his 
whimsies  and  trifles,  busies  our  printers,  and  creates  us  much  trou» 
ble  ?  What  V  answered  Necessity : '  hunger  constrains  him  to  take  such 
a  course;  for  Mr.  Salgado,  I  am  confident,  by  all  laudable  means 
endeavooreth  to  eschew  hard  straits,  not  hunting  after  airy  praise 
and  a  great  name:*  which  the  one  saying  stopped  the  mouth  of  blush, 
iog  Shame. 

Thiia,  being  past  shame,  I  do  set  this  treatise  on  the  pillory,  i.  e. 
I  stick  not  to  expose  it  to  the  censures  of  carping  criticks.  But,  mew 
tUnka,  I  hear  a  great  many  entertaining  a  discourse  to  this  purpose: 
<  It  b  not  worth  our  while  to  take  strict  notice  of  a  poor  aistressed 
smn  pail  shame,  seeing  necessity  has  no  law.' 

Wheiefore,  niost  noble,  puissant,  ancient,  and  generous  Eng* 
Uih,  or  rather  angelical  natkm  (for  you  ar^  my  tutelar  angels,  in 
le^id  AmA^  these  five  years,  and  above,  I  have  enjoyed  life  and 
suictnary  qr  your  protection  and  benign  generosity)  I  present  yon 
with  this  seleqmity  of  the  bulls  at  Madrid,  my  native  soil.  If  any 
tliSiy  tber^  be  amiss,  I  daun  an  interest  in  the  clemency  of  your 
promise;  but,  if  otherwise,  look  upon  it  as  a  testimony  of  my  un. 
dissamUed  gratitude.    FareweU 

I  an  certified  by  year  letter,  diat  a  commendable  cnrtesity  has 
ialeeed  yon  to  travel  through  France,  Italy,  and*  Grennamy :  adding 
larthary  ttet,  had  yon  not  been  persimded  to  the  contrary  by  a  cer« 
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tein  pencil  (one,  wbo,  I  tm  apt  to  beliere,  lifts  vo  geod^wHl  to  tt|r 
cottntry)  Uie  pkasarei  and  rarities  of  Spain  had  imt  escaped  your 
impartial  and  diHgent  considemtion.  Assure  jonrself,  none  oooid  be 
more  coHcenrad  to  enjoy  your  fellowship  there,  nor  readier  to  df> 
yottgoo^. offices,  than  I,  upon  consideration  of  the  manifold  and 
.  signal  obligatioi^s  laid  upon  me  by  a  person  of  your  wor^^  Bnt^ 
seeing  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  repent  what  is  past,  I  shall  forbear  t<s 
enlarge  on  this  subject:  yet,  because  you  seem  to  be  iiOta  litde  dis* 
«atbfied  that  y5a  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  Spain,  and  more 
specially  the  Escurial,  and  the  yearly  festival  of  Madrid,  I  shall 
endeavour,  according  to  my  bonnden  duty,  to  satisfy  your  cariosity 
in  this  point ;  insomuch  that,  from  your  closet,  ytm  iniy  rec^fo  a 
full  tiew  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  its  magnilioeiice^  as  also  Ite 
goodly  and  large  fields  of  Madrid,  without  expending  mudi,  jor  em^ 
posing  your  person  to  danger,  after  the  manner  of  most  tiareUen 
who  repair  thither;  and,  tn  your  greater  clearness  in  tiie  matter,  I 
send  you  this  larae  scheme*. 

In  describing  Uie  matter  in  hand,  my  stile  Shall  be  phun^  and  ike 
relation  impartial ;  in  regard  that  I  bear  no  liking  to  disingeaiilty) 
or  ^e  forging  of  mmantick  notelties  and  fictions. 

As  for  the  Escurial,  we  shall  have  a  fidrer  opportunity  to  treat 
on  it  at  another  occasion :  this,  in  the  general,  you  may  know,  tiiat 
(according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  who  har^  trArelled  1hl» 
ther)  it  is  a  thing  very  well  worth  the  while.  Our  present  discourse 
then  shall  be  wholly  confined  to  th«  ffuIUbaiting  (as  it  is  ealkd)  a 
Madrid. 

It  has  been  the  fkte  of  Spain,  as  that  of  other  puissant  natlotis, 
not  to  have  escaped  scot-free  of  the  frequent  and  noisome  inroads  of 
many  cruel  adversaries  of  different  languages,  laws,  and  constitn^ 
\ions;  so  that  some  vestigia  of  the  one  must  be  supposed  .to  remain^ 
ftS  well  as  the  other.  .  Those  who  did  bear-  chief  sway  tiiere,  were 
fhe  Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Saracens;  insomuch  that  the 
Spanish  tongue  appears  to  be  an  aggregate  of  the  Latin,  Gennan| 
and  Arabick.  The  Saracens  obtaining  the  latest  conquest,  their  laws 
and  language  leave  the  deeper  impression.  Atnong  otter  their  coiu 
•dtudons,  this  festival,  which  we  are  about  to  describe^  vras  «Mie. 

,  You  may  easily  object,  tiiat  it  is  a  cruel  and  barbarous  vecrea^ 
lion ;  which  I  am  ready  to  grant,  and  so  much  the  rtttiier,  in  that 
Its  original  is  derived  from  such  a  barbarous  rabble  as  the  Tuiks 
>Mrere,  and  are  to  this  day.  Nevertheless,  an  vncontronled  cnstom« 
of  long  contmuAnce,  has  given  it  the  force  and  validity  of  i  law,  and 
the  most  honourable  designation  of  a  rOyal  festival,  wliidi,  if  any 
person,  of  what  quality  soever,  once  endeavoured  to  rectify,  h^ 
•hould  mevitabiy  incur  the  risque  of  reproach  and  shame,  tf  not  a 
more  sad  fate.  It  being  therefbre  altogether  extrinsidL  to  any  pnr^ 
pose  and  doncemment,  as  a  private  man,  to  determine  any  thins 
against  the  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness  of  this  solemnity^  I  shall 
content  myself^  by  making  a  clear  discovery  tl|$»reof,  for  your  greater 
aatisfiiQtion. 
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Uaeoin'g^IttiuFieWls  ure  neitiier  so  large,  nor  spacton*^  As  this 
pboe  ^  pnblick  resort  at  Madrid,  which  is  exactly  square,  being 
snnomided  -with  hoases,  aaiform  all  along  in  tlieir  dimensioDS, 
erected  to  the  altitude  of  fire  pair  of  stairs,  with  a  great  nmnj  most 
carioas  windows,  and  Iwlconies  orerlaid  with  the  purest  gold.  More, 
arer,  tiie  squnre  is  lerel,  to  the  end  that  the  foaming  bolls,  and 
prancing  horses,  may  run  their  courses  with  the  greater  easiness  and 
oeleritj.  From  tiie  ground  to  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  are  reared 
ap  tteatres  made  of  timlier  for  the  people.  The  thirty  balconies,  set 
i^rt  for  the  king  and  court,  are  sumptuously  furnished  with  the 
lichest  tepestry,  and  choicest  velret,  that  money  or  art  can  pur. 
ehase.  Here,  it  is  obserrable,  that  all  noblemen,  whose  lot  it  Is 
not  to  uttend  tiie  court  for  that  present  quarter,  are  denied  the  prf. 
fU^  of  these  balconies;  wherefore  such  persons  may  possess  what* 
erer  other  places  tiiey  judge  most  conrenient.  In  Spain  there  are 
db{ers  kinds  of  councils,  as  the  King's  Council,  fliaf  of  the  inquisU 
tion,  war,  In<fia,  Italy,  the  I40W  Countries,  and  Arragon,  and  * 
eonseqnently  counsellors  of  different  degrees  and  qualities;  for  whicb 
cause  it  is  appointed,  tl»t  each  of  those  hare  their  balconies  a^part, 
beautified  with  silks  and  tapestry  of  colours  dlifering,  according  to 
the  dhrersity  of  tiiose  offices  and  officers. 

All  ambassadors  from  foreign  kings  and  potentates  are  treat* 

cd  alter  tiie  same  fashion,  except  the  pope's  legate,  whose  modesty 

sad  piety,  forsooth,  lays  such  a  restraint  upon  him,  that  that  pro. 

phsne  festinU,  not  being  of  the  churdi's  appointment,  must  not  be 

honoured  with  his  presence.   All  other  ranks  of  persons,  assembled 

thither,  may  possess  what  seats  they  are  able  to  purchase;  this,  I 

uj,  because  die  general  confluence  to  this  common  play,  from  all 

corners,  makes  such  a  crowd,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  num« 

ber  of  dieatres,  balconies,  and  windows,  mendoned  elsewhere,  none 

csn  purchase  a  room  in  the  first  pair  of  ^tmrs,  at  a  lower  rate  that 

tiroJwndred  crowns ;  yea,  and  diose  places  which  are  not  exposed 

to  die  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  after  four  o^clock,  must  be  sup^ 

posed  to  amount  to  a  greater  sum  of  money.    Abore  the  first  row  of 

wfaidowB,  places  may  be  got  more  easily.     Seeing  this  festival  Mill 

out  yearly  in  the  mouths  of  June  and  July,  any  person  may  imau 

gme,  that  a  refreshing  shadow  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  much 

ttoaey,  and  great  moyan,  because  of  die  dien  extraordinary  heat  of 

this  place,  which  ordtaarily  is  known  to  be  a  most  hot  clintate.    Itt 

die  cool  of  the  erening  (a  most  dangerous  season,  I  confess)  M 

penons^  promiscuously,  throng  thither;    but  chiefly  about  ten  of 

the  clock  at  night,  when  the  affections  are  much  delighted  with  a 

noBt  sweet  melody  and  concert  of  instrumental  and  TOcal  musick, 

tad,  on  all  occasions  of  that  nature,  the  guitar  and  harp  are  most 

frequently  used ;  because  generally  the  Spaniards  can  dexterously 

^y  en  those  instruments.    Where  it  is  obserrable,  theC  all  mn.. 

sicians  are  bad  in  greai  account  at  such  a  time,  not  respecting  what 

persons  dley  be,  which  is  hardly  dfscemible,  in  regard  that  all  are 

diigiised  by  most  gorgeous  apparel.     It  is  further  to,  be  observed^ 

Wy  if  the  jealous  Spaniard  CBn  espy  any  man  compHmentlng  hfe 
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wife  with  jocose  words  or  kisses,  without  any  considerationy  he  will 
fariouslj  assault  such  a  person  with  sword  and  cudgel,  whence  arise 
many  most  lamentable  tragedies ;  for  the  prerendng  of  which,  the 
law  lias  wisely*  appointed  a.  considerable  number  of  alqnaciles,  whom 
ire  here  call  constables,  whose  proper  and  sole  office  it  is,  to  medi* 
^te  betwixt  these  persons,  rewaiding  them  with  bonds  and  fetters  for 
the  commission  of  snch  horrid  outrages. 

The  ensuing  day,,  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  no 
place  can  be  found  empty,  whilst  none  of  the  members  of  the  court 
are  present,  but  the  mayor  and  aldermen* 

This  morning  game  or  recreation  (called  l^ncierro,  or  the  bringing 
forth  of  the  bull)  is  thus  performed:  There  is  agate  in  Madrid,  De  la 
y^;a  by  name,  nigh  to  which  a  lai^  room  is  appointed  for  the  re« 
peption  of  the  bulls,  the  day  preceding  this  solemn  feast,  where  they 
are  gently  fed,  rather  to  render  them  the  more  furious,  than  in  the 
least  to  strengthen  the  miserable  creatures.  It  is  certain,  that,  for 
the  most  part,  bulls  are  more  furious  in  Spain,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world ;  and  there,  more  especially,  such  as  feed  by  the  rirers 
Tago  and  Jarama,  flowing  betwixt  Toledo  and  Madrid.  But,  to 
return  to  our  purpose,  there  is  a  long  and  streight  street,  or  lane, 
mdjoiniog  to  the  house  in  which  the  bulls  are  shut  up,  and  terminating 
in  the  pbce  of  publick  resort,  where  all  passages  are  carefully  stop, 
ped;  only,  over  against  the  foresaid  street,  there  is  another  large 
room  left  wide  open,  whither  the  mad  animals  do  throng,  finding  no 
jOther  place  of  refuge  left  them ;  by  which  means,  a  most  easy  course 
b  contrived  for  l^uUng  them  forth  to  slaughter.  I  shall  not  detain 
you  longer,  by  relating  other  passages  of  the  Encierro ;  for  it  is  a 
matter  scarce  worth  our  while,  as  being  destitute  of  order  or  orna. 
ment,  by  reason  of  the  court's  absence.  About  tiio  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  twelve  gladiators  repair  to  the  place,  where  all  are 
permitted  to  fight,  whom  magnanimity,  or  boldness,  shall  excite 
thereto;  which  Hberty  would  unquestionably  produce  sad  tragedies, 
if  full  gaols,  and  empty  purses,  were  not  sufficient  means  to  stop 
such  disorders*  Two  hours  after,  there  appear  the  nobilify  in  thdr 
•lately  coaches,  all  the  ground  being  sprinkled  over  with  water,  be. 
cause  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun. 

.  Which,  while  it  is  a  setting,  the  king  and  court,  with  the  coun. 
•ellors  and  ambassadors,  are  to  be  seen,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
all  persons.  Upon  the  back  of  this,  the  royal  constables,  being 
twelve  in  number,  in  good  equipage,  and  mounted  on  horses,  with 
the  richest  harness  imaginable,  drive  away  all  persons  and  disorders; 
insomuch  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  constables  are  to  be  sedn^ 
and  none  else  in  the  plam  square.  Afterwards,  twenty  Jour  hogs, 
heads  of  water  are  carried  in  waggons,*  resembling  so.  many  green 
mountains,  because  pf  their  bigness,  and  being  covered  over  with 
most  fragrant  herbs ;  those  large  vessels  are  the  seats  of  twenty  Jour 
men,  who,  upon  demand,  open  the  bungJioles,  so  that,  in  an  instant, 
the  whole  plain  is  besprinkled  with  water.  In  the  next  place,  the 
king's  life^ard,  consisting  of  one  hundred  Spaniards,  and  as  many 
Germansi  attend  his  majesty  aU  along,  being  armed  with  halberts^ 
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irton  costs  of  red  and  yellow  tilk^  and  arps  of  tEe  diotcest  bladl 
relvflt,  adorn  ezceedfoglj. 

By  this  time,  tnethinks,  yon  hare  got  a  pretty  dear  idea  of  what 
li  anteoedaneoiis  to  the  tnaiO'  thing  in  huid :  so  that,  if  the  most 
tl&tely  balconies  and  theatres,  if  the  vast  number  of  people,  if  th« 
nobility  gorgeoasly,  I  had  said  wonderfully,  arrayed ;  if  the  kiog'A 
constables  maintaining  good  order,  if,  in  the  last  place,  his  majesty's 
rife.igaard:  I  say,  if  each,  and  all  of  those  be  impartially  canrassed 
bj  Boch  a  considerate  person  as  you  are,  I  doubt  not,  but  you  will 
be  constrained,  upon  the  most  solid  grounds  and  reasons  imaginable) 
Id  join  with  me  in  the  commendation  of  this  festival,  beyond  any 
recreation  in  the  world.  I  confess,  France  and  Italy  raont  rery 
much  ef  their  splendid  games,  as  they  call  them ;  and  the  English,  ^ 
apon  more  just  grounds,  extol  the  costliness  of  their  prizes,  and  the 
steteliness  of  their  coursing  horses.  But,  in  my  humble  opinion^ 
what  I  am  a  describing,  may  claim  rigl^t  to  the  preheminence.  Yet, 
if  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  cannot  sufficiently  evince  the  truth 
of  this  point,  I  shall  endeavour  to  drive  out  one  foaming  bull,  tl^t^ 
hj  seeing  the  result  of  such  an  enterprise,  your  curiosity  may  re« 
ceife  the  greater  satisfaction. 

We  told  you  that  the  bull  was  shut  up  in  a  laige  room*^  therefore 
the  person,  whose  undaunted  courage  or  boldness  sets  him  a  work  to 
encounter  with  this  raging  creature,  stands  to  his  posture  at  the 
door  of  the  said  house,  with  a  long  and  s&arp.poii|ted  lance  in  his 
band,  havhig  one  of  his  knees  set  to  the  ground :  immediately  after 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  a  constable  runs  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
sets  the  door  of  the  room,  where  the  furious  animal  is  inclosed,  wide 
open.  Way  being  thus  made,  and  all .  persons  attentively  looking  • 
on,  the  man  is,  by  and  by,  assaulted  with  great  violence ;  which 
onset,  if,  by  dexterity,  or  good  luck,  he  can  evade,  there  is  a  fai^ 
occssion  presented  him,  for  killing  or  wounding  the  bull  to  purpose; 
wbicb,  if  he  miss  to  do,  his  li(b  or  members  are  in  jeopardy.  It  is 
s  thirsting  desire  after  some  inbginary  honour,  that  sets  such  bold 
fellows  upon  the  exposing  of  themselves  to  those  dangerous  circum« 
stances,  rather  than  the  advantage  of  getting  the  beasts  which  they 
have  killed,  or  wounded  to  purpose. 

That  the  next  bull  may  be  rendered  the  more  furious,  they  set  up 
1  quantity  of  wool,  in  figure  representing  a  man,  with  a  consider^t 
able  wei^t  at  his  legs ;  which,  while  the  beast  pnsheth  in  a  most 
formidable  manner,  the  weight  keeps  it  in  a  straight  position,  by 
which  means  the  bull  is  wonderfolly  inrag(sd.  Sometimes  a  very 
despicable  peasant  is  set  upon  a  lean  deformed  horse,  and  exposed 
very  often  to  a  violent  d^th,  because  of  his  antagonist's  strength 
and  rage.  For  dragging  out  the  trails  once  killed,  six  mules  of  di- 
vers colours  are  appointed,  which,  by  the  conduct  of  four  men,  ac. 
complish  this  work  with  all  possible  velocity  and  artifice.  Six  foot, 
men  are  ordained  to  encounter  with  the  four  beasts  jet  remaining, 
to  whom  no  other  weapon  is  grants,  but  a  dagger  with  some  few 
rexones  in  a  beg,  which  in  length  exceed  not  six  or  seren  inches, 
haviiig  hafts  well  ordered  with  bunches  of  gitrlands,  and  points  ex« 
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iseeding  «harp,  for  tbeiaore  ready  carrying  on  of  th6  intendment* 
Such  as  be  thus  stated  are  commonly  most  dexterous,  whom  it  be. 
botfes  to  fight  with  the  Bull  face  to  face;  he  who  doth  otherwise  will 
Bmloubtedly  incur  the  risqueof  imprisonment,  with  most  abashing  re. 
proaches,  and  the  loss  of  a  considerable  prise.  Some  men  are  so 
nknble,  that  by  a  gentle  motion  the|r  can  easily  e^ade  the  bull's  fury, 
•nd  attain  their  design.  Thus  matters  go  on  until  such  time  as  the 
trumpet, sounds;  then  butcher's  dogs,  and  men  armed  with  broad 
iwords,  quickly  dispatch  the  str«n^  and  Tiolence  of  those  formid. 
^le  animals. 

Some  years  ago,  I  remember,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  to 
have  seen  a  thing  admirable  indeed,  vte. 

A  young  man  of  twenty  years,  encountering  with  a  big  bull,  es. 
caped  all  his  comminations  by  the  nimble  and  dexterous  motion  of 
his  leg ;  afterwards  he  did  spring  upon  his  back,  and,  catching  lioid 
of  his  left  horn,  wounded  him  in  several  places  with  the  rexones : 
in  which  posture  he  continued  until  the  trumpet  was  about  to  sound ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  dispatched  the  foaming  bull  with  his 
dagger,  having  sustained  no  prejudice  imaginable.  All  persons  pre« 
sent  were  possessed  with  a  wonderful  opinion  of  the  youth,  because 
o(.  his  surpassing  agility,  courage,  dexterity,  and  boldness.  But, 
seeing  this  example  i^  remarkable,  we  shall  insist  on  it  at  greater 
length  hereafter.^ 

It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  what  fell  out,  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  in  the  presence  of  Cliarles  the  First,  of  blessed 
memory:  who,  while  prince  of  Wales,  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  whether  to  be  married  to  the  Infanta,  or  upon  what  other  de. 
*  sign,  I  cannot  well  determine :  however  all  comedies,  plays,  and 
festivals,  this  of  the  bulls  at  Madrid  being  hicluded,  were  appointed 
to  be  as  decently  and  magnificently  gone  about  as  possible,  for  tho 
more  sumptuous  and  stately  entertainment  of  such  a  splendid  prince. 
Therefore,  after  the  tiiree  bulls  had  been  killed,  and  tl^  fourth  a 
coming  forth,  there  appeared  four  gentlemen  in  good  equipage;  not 
long  after  a  brisk  lady,  in  most  gorgeous  apparel,  attended  with 
persons  of  quality,  and  some  three  or  four  grooms,  walked  all  along 
the  square  a  foot.  Astonishment  seised  upon  the  beholders,  that 
one  of  the  female  sex  could  assume  the  unheard  boldness  of  exposing 
herself  to  ihe  violence  of  the  most  furious  beast  yet  seen,  whio&  Jiad 
overcome,  yea,  almost  killed,  two  men  of  great  strength,  courage, 
and  dexterity.  Incontinently  the  bull  rushed  towards  the  comer 
where  the  lady  and  her  attendants  stood ;  she,  after  all  had  fled, 
-^Irew  forth  her  dagger  very  unconcernedly,  and  thrust  it  most  dex. 
terously  into  the  bull's  neck,  having  oatched  hold  of  his  hora  ;  by 
which  stroke,  without  any  more  trouble,  her  design  was  brought  to« 
perfection;. after  which  turning  about  towards  the  king's  balcony, 
she  made  her  obeysanoe,  and  withdrew  herself  in  suitable  state  and 
(gravity*  Sir,  did  you  ever  see,  or  hear,  any  example  to  parallel 
this?  Wonderful  indeed!  that  a  faintJiearted  feeble  woman,  one 
would  think,  should  stand  in  the  fields  Hindauntedly,  after  her  at. 
toodants  had  quickly  made  their  escape,  yea^  aad  have  overeomo 
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toch  a  fttrioiis  creature  as  that  bull  was.  This  being  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  I  thus  branch  forth  into  dirers  circumstances ;  I  ]^op« 
my  fkJte  shall  not  be  so  bad,^as  to  be  called  a  lyar : .  nerctrtheless^  in 
r^ard  that  i  ja(%e  you  one  of  my  best  friends,  I  n^ill  not  conceal 
the  mystery  of  the  matter  from  you.  This  person  was  a  man,  though- 
10  the  balMt  of  a  woman,  of  great  experience,  agility,  and  resolutioi^, 
who  had  been  well  inured  to  this  hard  labour  at  several  other  occa. 
sions,  whom  they  appointed  to  be  disguised  so  much  the  rather,  that- 
the  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  the  more  tliken  with  the  thing.  But^- 
not  insisting  further  on  this,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  remaining  .part- 
of  my  relation,  with  all  brevity  and  perspicuity  possible. 

Noblemen  of  sii^lar  magnanimity,  being  mounted  on  horses, 
incomparably  nimble  and  pretty,  with  costly  harn^ss  beseemii^g  the 
dignity  of  their  riders,  and  the  splendor  of  the  festival,  appear  iii 
great  state  and  pomp :  whose  grooms  in  a  most  decei^t  manner  carry 
the  lances,  widi;w^cb  their  masters  intend  to  dispatch  the- bulls. 
Their  province  and  charge  is  to  irritate  the  rage  and  fury  of  th^  for-- 
midable  beast.  Those  heroick  lAittds,  managing  their  lances  most  dcx. 
terously,  Accomplish  their  n^ble  purposes,  lery  often  by  killing  or 
wounding  the  foaming  animals :  which,. if  tliey  fail  to  do^  then  tha. 
Jmrses  sustain  great  prejudice,  insoiQuch  thatibelr  riders  are  disi.. 
mounted,  whom<it  behoves,  in  that  case,  to  encounter  with  the  bulls, 
on  foot,  lashing  them  with  broad  swords;  which,  if  ainy  decline  to 
do,  be  is  baffled,  and  branded  with  the  character  of  pusillanimity 
and  cowardice.  *  You  may  easily  imagine,  that  generous  spirits  will. 
prefer  death  to  such  an  ignominy  and  reproach.  Thus,  three  or 
four  persons  of  quality  continue,  until,  it  be  pretty  late,  at  which 
time  they  drive  out/i  bull,  covered  all  over  with  artificial  fire,  by 
whicb  he  is  rendered  most  furious  and  hurtful :  for  curiosity,  and 
want  of  farther  order,  induces  the  rabble,  to  approach  so  near  unto 
him,  that,  by  his  most  dreadful  pushings,  many,  sustain  mutilatipn, 
yea,  and  death  itself;  insomuch  that  a  tragedy  is  oftentimes  the  con. 
dosion  of  this  solemnity.     • 

IiH  the  last  place  of  this  relation,  it  may  be  worth  the  while,  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  a  notable  instance  of  folly  in  a  young  lady,  and  '. 
passionate  temerity  in  tliree  gallants,  while  the  king  and  nobility 
were  present  Three  gentlemen,  Marcus  Antonius,  Charles,  and 
Lodovicusi,  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a  certain  lady  of  good 
extractioci  and  education,  b^ing  the  only  child  of  her  parents,  and 
then  about  the  age  p(  twenty  years,  whose  name  was  Margareta. 
Those  rivals  qoidd  hardly  look  upon  one  another  without  menaces 
and  blows,  of  whom,  while  any  one  endeavoured,  after  the  Sps^ish 
Gsstom,  to  make  a  sweet,  pleasant  meilody,  in  the  hearing  of  the. 
lady,  then  the  other  two>  disturbed  hkn,  which  did  breed  many  and 
great  qaaitellings  in  the  streets  each  night;  insomucB  that  the  lady's 
parents,  and  all  others,  dwelling  nigh  that  place,  were  highly  of. 
fended;  irhich,  when  Margaretsi  had  espied,  having,  it  seems,  very 
little  affectioD  for  either  of  them,  she  directed  letters  to  them  seve. 
r^lly,  lor  prerenting  of  all  such  disorders  for  th^  future;  of  which.  . 
^isttea  A«  Sim  and  t^or  fallows : 
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'  1  CANs^ot  be  induced  to  believe,  ^tmunck,  accompanied  witb 
^  scandalous  disturbances,  can  be  termed  a  testimony  of  sbioexe  af. 
^  fectiOn ;  yea,  it  seems  that  you  aim  more,  by  sudl  a  course,  to 
^  disgrace  and  baffle  my  name,  than  to  testify  any  real  respect  to  my 
^  person :  therefore,  I  earnestly  intreat  you  may  be  pleased  to  dew 
^  sbt  from  such  a  foolish,  unmannerly,  and  scandalous  action. .  But, 
^  if  all  this  cannot  be  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  folly  of  your  ex* 

*  orbitaut  affections,  I  shall  pose  you  with  this  experiment :  VTho. 
^  ever  resolves  to  express  his  dexterity,  courage,  and  agility,  to  all 
^  bdiolders  sufficiently,  and  his  ardent  love  towards  me,  let  him 
^  buckle  with  the  bull  to-morrow,  in  presence  of  all  the  assembly ; 
'  and  he  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  cut  off  his  neck,  and  pre. 
^  sent  me  with  his  horns,  may  be  assured,  by  my  subscription,  that 
^  I  shall  not  decline  to  own  him  for  my  husband:  which,  if  any,  or 
^  all  of  you  refuse  to  do,  get  you  gone,  for  effeminate  men  are  none 

*  of  those  I  aim  at,  or  desire  to  be  joined  unto, 

<  Farewel,  from  Makqaketa.* 

This  pertinent  and  smart  letter  non-plussed  all  the  rivals,  seeing, 
thereby,  a  province  was  prescribed  them,  which  they  n^ver  dreamt 
of,  iior  judged  any  ways  honourable;  because  noblemen,  such  as 
those  were,  how  dexterous  soever  they  be,  are  never  desired  to  grasp 
widi  the  boll  on  foot,  and  very  seldom  on  horseback ;  vet,  notwith. 
standing  all  oppositioH  and  reluctancy,  lest  they  should  be  branded 
with  the  detestable  character  of  pusillanimi^,  they  unanimously  con* 
Sented  to  the  proposition,  each  of  them  signifying  a.part,  by  a  most 
passionate  letter,  that  he  was  absolutely  determined  to  satisfy  her 
demand,  or  die.  Wherefore,  till  the  time  appointed,  they  remained 
with  the  rabble,  that  more  easy  and  speedy  access  might  be  attained, 
to  appear  in  the  performance  of  a  thing  in  which  their  credit  was  so 
nearly  concerned,  where  they  composed  themselves  until  the  noble, 
men,  well  mounted,  were,  about  to  encounter  with  the  fifth  bull ;  at 
which  time  Marcus  Antonius,  stepping  down,  got  most  nimbly  oa 
the  bull's  back,  intending,  by  that  means,  to  dispatch  him  quickly 
with  his  broad  sword.  Next  to  him  appeared  Charles,  whose  business 
and  work  it  was  to  ^tch  hold  of  the  beast's  horns,  which  fell*  out  so 
fortunately,  according  to  bis  desireand  design,  that  the  bull  stumbled 
by  the  first  assault;  so  that  Antonius  fell  to  the  ground.  Lodovlcus, 
espying  Charles  sticking  fast  to  the  horns,  and  Antonius  dismounted, 
vrlth'adexterous  and  seasonable  stroke,cut  off  the  bull's  neck,  Charies 
immediately  got  to  the  lady  with  the  head,  signifying,  that  the  con. 
dition  of  the  compact  was  fulfilled,  and  therefore  he  claimed  an 
Aiterest  in  her  for  his  wife,  Lodovlcus  did  take  it  very  ill  to  be 
thus  trepanned  by  subtle  Charles,  seeing  he  it  was  who  cut  off  the 
neck,  and  therefore  concluded  the  prize  to  be  his,  in  all  justke. 
Antonius,  moreover,  being  the  person  who  firsjt  gave  proof  of  his 
magnanimity,  making  way  for  the  other  two,  concluded  it  highly 
r^sonable,  that  he  should  be  preferred  before  either  of  them;  which 
6iA  breed  such  a  wrangling  among  them,  that,  had  not  the  Alquadies, 
ctr  constables^  interposed,  they  would  have  committed  a  most  1% 
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mentable  tragedy.  Being  now  led  to  the  king,  they  gare  an  account 
of  the  mmtter,  which,  when  his  majesty  heaid,  he  commended,  in 
some  respect,  their  raloiir,  but  could  not  approre  of  their  falcon* 
sideratenees ;  seeing,  therefore,  be  understood  it  to  be  ranity,  if 
not  cruelty,  in  the  foolish  lady,  rather  than  any*  sincere  lore,  to 
demand  such  a  darifferons  attempt,  strict  orders  were  given,  that 
none  of  tbe  riinds  nlbuld  persist  or  proceed  in  a  course  so  rerf 
foolish.     Thus  the  debate  ended. 

We  have  now  impartially  described  what  is  considerable  in  the 
yearly  feslind  at  Madrid.  I  grant,  indeed,  as  before,  that  it  is  a 
recreation  scarcely  beseemiiig  Qirisdans,  whose  meekness  and  gentle* 
ness  Uiould  not  admit  of  such  barbarous  diversions :  nevertiielesS) 
to  speak  no  more  of  tiiat,  it  is  generally  concluded,  diat  persons^ 
apipotnted  for  such  an  exercise,  ought  to  be  furnished,  not  only  with 
snitable  conrsge,  but  also  with  agility  and  dexterity,  to  evade  the 
assaults  of  a  violent  brute,  by  which  means  many  become  flu 
mous. 

Here  we  may  observe,  how  much  the  Roman  plays  come  short  of 
tills  game :  for  criminals  were  there  compelled  to  grapple  with 
boars  and  lions,  most  truculent  creatures,  of  which  few  can  promise 
themselves  the  victory ;  and  thus  poor  convicted  pannals  suffered 
a  moat  cruel  death :  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  those  games 
were  chiefly  designed  to  satisfy  the  bloody  and  vindictive  humours 
of  the  people,  who  rejoiced  in  such  lamentable  experiments.  It  ia 
otherwise  here,  in  regard  that  no  man  is  constrained  to  undergo  this 
hard  labour ;  neither  are  criminals  punished  with  such  a  death ;  bat 
masculine  and  noble  minds  desire  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  whereby 
proof  may  be  given  of  their  agility,  and  undaunted  courage.  How» 
ever,  as  JL  told  in  the  beginning,  it  is  not  my  work  to  pndse  or  con. 
demn  this  most  ancient  and  uncontroulled  custom.  All  I  aimed  at 
was,  to  satisfy  your  commendable  curiosity,  by  describing  this  fes- 
tival, which  is  judged  in  Spain  a  most  noble  recreation.  Our  next 
business  shall  be  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  history  of  Plaoldus,  of 
whom  mention  was  made  elsewhere. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PLACIDUS. 

THIS  Placidus,  a  youth  very  much  admired  and  praised,  because 
of  his  valiant  exploits,  was  the  son  of  Fadrick  who  played  the 
'  merchant  with  one  Antonius  in  Seville,  a  dty  in  Spam,  well  known, 
and  much  commended  by  traveUers  of  all  nations  and  languages 
who  resort  thither. 

Undaunted  courage  set  our  Pladdns  a  work  to^  grapple  with  a 
most  violent  brute,  after  he  had  renuuned  some  time  In  Madrid^ 
vriiither  he  repaired  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  ia. 
dalgent  parents  for  this  very  end,  that,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  all 
persons,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  might  receive  a  sufiiclent,  I 
may  say  wonderful,  specimen  of  his  surpassing  fortitude  and  mag« 
nanimity. 

F  S 
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Here  it  is.obseryable,  that  FadKckand  his  hopeful  son  i 
rather  to  be  one  person,  thani  two ;  for,  in  nature,  demeanour,  stature, 
speech,  and  countenance,  they  resembled  one  another  so  much,  that^ 
a  quick-sighted  man  could  hardlj  distinguish  betwixt  them :  yea/ 
altfaoDgh  the  father  was  a  man  of  fifty,  and  the  son  but  of  twenty 
years,  yet  any^wAo  looked  upon  their  pictures,  affirmed  stiffly  that 
the  one  was  an  exact  pattern  to  the  other  :•  and,  had  not  the  eyes  of 
men  been  a  demonstration  to  the  contrary,  I  am  apt  to  belieTe  thai 
the  possibility  of  such  an  unlrersal  similitude,  so  to  call  it,  w6ald 
be  thought  a  ohimasra.  .  Yet,  if  we  con^lt  authors  of  good  note  and 
great  w^irth,  makiy  instances  of  this  kind  may  be  found, 
,  .Val^riu^  Maximus,  with  great  confidence,  aftnnsAh^t  Pompey 
the  Great,  Urelttis,  and  Publhis  Libertinus  diflfbred  imnothhig,  but 
ih'eir  Testmenis ;  so  that,  if  two  of  them  were  arrayed  after  the  same 
fashion,  a  quick. sighted  person  oould  not  assign  a  differenoe  betwixt 
ihem.  It  is  also  written  by  Pliny,  that  two  boys,  the  one  being  a 
Syrian,  and  tlie  other  a  French,  were  so  Tery  like  to  one  another  in 
jcvery  point,. that  a  certain  person  sold  them,  to  Marcus  Antonius, 
.tmder  the  notion  of  brethren.  Antonius,  percdiing  their  hin/;uage 
to  differ,  threatened  the  person  who  had  thus  imposedv  on  him  ;  to 
iwhom  the  other  replied,  ^  If  they-  had  lieen  brethren,  I  would  not 
^>  require  so  great  a  sum  of  nioney^  because  in  that  |:ase,  nature 
>.  could'  not  be  Said  to  bring  forth  so  great  a  wonder-,  as  now  you 
■S  see.'.  •  '  - 

If  it  be  true  in  any  respect,  that,  according  to  the  philosopher^ 

aimilitade  begets  affection,  how  much  more  in  this  instance  of  Fadrick 

and  Pla'cidus,  whose  jnulual  lote  was  wonderful  bey  odd  that  of  most 

.persons,  in  such  la  relation.     Yet,  by  the  interposition  of  Agnes,  a 

.young  lady  of  singular  endowmcnits  and  education,  the  brightness 

lof  .this  splendid  .passion  suffered  in  some  measure  an  eclipse.     This 

.beautiful  object  became  the  tenter  of  their  desires  and  incontaminate 

love,  wjiich  could  not  be  smothered  long:    wherefore,  they  di&. 

.oovered  their  maladies  to  one  another  in  a  most  friendly  manner, 

and  determined,  after  a  serious,  and  mature  consultation,  to  submit 

the  event  of  the  matter  in  hand  to  the  young  lady's  and  her  mother's 

arbitrement;    insomuch  that  the  person  excluded  should  remove 

from  his  native  country,  lest  by  his  presence  way  might  be  made 

for  jealousyj  whose  effects  are  more  dangerous  no  where,  than  lii 

•Spain.     After  this  both  of  tiiem  met  with  bad  entertainment,  and 

•mall  encouragement,  at  .the  hands  of  Agnes  and  her  mother:  Yet, 

in  process  of  time,  Fadrick's  riches  and  constancy  had  great   in. 

fluence  on  the  matron.     It  is  true  the  youth  of  Pladdus  was  no 

/small  motive  to  obtain  the  respect  of  the  pretty  lady :    nevertheless, 

.liagsbf  money  were  an  argument  a  fortiore.     After  both  parties 

biid  pondered  sedately  the  circumstances  most  remarkable,  the  mother 

*  ^eaks  t6  her  daaghter  after  this  manner : 

^     <  My  dear  child,  you  see  there  is  no  solid  objection,  which  can 

*  be  brought  against  those  worthy  persons,  who  have  set  their  af. 

*  fections  on  you;   and  therefore  I  judge  it  most  reasonable,  that 
f  )rou  freely  dechire  your  ownjsentiments  in  this  affair.  I  know  the 
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iMtness  and' youth  of  I^liicidiis  wil!  faste  grefti  wdght  with  yon  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Fadrick's  declining  age  will  in  some  raea. 
rare  alienate  your  affections  frtMli  him;  bnt  hearken  diligently^' 
my  daughter,  to  the  (^ctates  of  right  reason,  rather  than  fond 
fiincy,  which  misleads  many  In  yonr  circnmstaac^ ;   and  you' 
shall   find  riches  and  experience  more  eligible,  than  undaunted 
yoodi,  cfir  any  other  hnaghiary  fonndation,  on  which  the  super, 
stmetare  of  yonr  desires  and  designs  is  fixed.    That  thisr  may  jet 
have  the  greater  weight  in  your  estimation^  consider  how  much' 
riches  contribnte  to  beget  esteem  and  honour  in  this  city  where 
we  lire ;  so  that  persons  of  noble  extraction  lose  their  dignity  fre^ 
qnently  with  their  wealth.     What  is  beauty  but  a  fading  flower^^ 
which  nature,  in  a  short  time,  or  some  unexpected  accident  will 
pfey  upon,  and  reduce  to  nothing  ?  let  a  bri^  gallant  discharge^ 
to  adnairation,  all  the  pmietilio's  bf  court  educadon  and  activity ; 
will  that  purchase  food  and  raiment  ?   whereas  money  answers  all 
liifi^;  without  which  trading  and  commerce  should  die*     I  judge 
it  suporfinous  to  make  an  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of'  gold 
which  we  eat,  and  with  which  we  are  cloathed:   hence  arose  the 
proverb,  that  is  gold  which  is  purchased  b^  goid;  which   saying 
renders  It  most  universal,  seeing  all  things  are  valued  at  some  rate' 
or  other.     It  is  true,  I  confess,  Placidus  is  inferior  to  few  gentle.* 
men  in  probity  and  reputation;  but  it  is  as  true  hisfirther,  though 
rich,  has  many  children,  and  may,-  in  all  probability,  beget  many  ■ 
inore ;  what  then,  will  the  riches  -tfmount  io^  which  must  be  di.' 
vided  among  so  many  ?  you  know,  if  it  were  poesible  to  divide  the 
ocean  into  many  rivulets,  this  vast  collection  of  waters  would  ap. 
pear  very  inoonsideiable,  in  respect  of  what  it  now  is.     But  I 
pass  hj  this  topick,  lest  that  .yon  may  suspect  iolerest  prevails  with 
me.     in  the  next  place  therefore,  let  us  eoasider  whether  or  no 
yon  can  promise  yourself  as  great  satisfaction  in  Qie  one  as  the 
other:  not  at  all;    for  whoever  Is  married  to  Placidus,  must  ne^ 
cessarily  be  in  a  slavish  subjection  to  his  father,  his  brethren 
sisters,  and  relations ;  whereas  the  wife  of  Fadrick  will  enjoy  Im 
mnntty  from  such  a  bitter  lot,  as  being  above  and  beyond  th» 
reach  of  all  those  censurers. 

^  Alas  1  Alas !  woeful  experience,  the  schoolmistress  of  fools, 
has  farmsked  me  with  this  observation ;  as  witness  those  grey. 
haira,  brought  forth  untifneottsly  by  excessive  grief  and  sorrow. 
Shall  you  deck  yourself  with  the  finest  needlework,  and  most 
goi^eous  raiment  possible ;  then  black-mouthed  backbiters  will 
readily  misconsitrue  your  neatness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
decorum  be  neglected,  why,  say  they,  she  is  not  content  with  her 
lot  and  condition.  .You  cannot  frequent  divine  worship  without 
the  character  of  levity  or  hypocrisy  ;.nor  forbear  such  a  religioua 
observance,  bnt  immediately  occasion  will  be  taken  of  branding 
yon  with  the  atigma  of  an  irreligious  wretch.  In  fine,  the  eyes  o£ 
an  relations  will  be  fixed  upon  you,  that  yon  cannot  promise 
^  yourself  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  in  the  most  minute  circunu 
^  ftiiipe.    And  it  may  be  added  further,  that  such  an  uncharitabla 
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^,  multitude  xtu^  io  ioflueiieeyoiur  Irafiband  ^kh  prejodioe,  tbat,  in 
^  a  very  short  time,  the  greatest  of  all  your  miseries  shall  arise  from 
'  Us  j^ousy  or  unbeseeming  carriage  towards  you. 

Of  so  be,  then,  that,  by  being  espoused  to  Fadrick,  no  such  incoo. 
^  reniencies  can,  in  reason,  be  suqpected ;  what  remains,  b|it  &at^ 
<  in  obedience  to  those  pressing  arguments  of  your  loving  mother^ 
^  and  in  relation  to  your  own  future  coatenteient,  you  chearfuU^ 
'  assent  to  the  proposals  of  the  father,  withoujt  the  least  reluctaAcy 
'  imaginable  ^  . 

Ibose  pithy  motives,  founded  on  reason  and  experience,  wrought 
a  sensible  and  sudden  change  upon  Agnes;  insomuch  thai,  in  tt 
thundering  manner,  she  decided  the  whole  matter  in  feveur  of  Fa* 
drick  ;  which  oonclusiip  produced  no  less  sorrow  to  Piaotdus^  than 
contentment  and  joy  to  Fadriickt  Whereupon,  dejected  Flacidus, 
according  to  his  passion,  without  any  more  delay,  forsook  his  sa« 
tive  country,  having  got  from  his  father  about  sl  thousand  guineas, 
who  left  it  to  his  choice,  to  spend  his  time  in  India,  Italy,  or  the 
Low  Countries^  being  to  receive  money  upon  bill,  according  to  the 
custom  and  necessity  of  gentlemen,  while  abroad^ 

When  he  had  come  to  Naples  in  Italy,  his  genius  inclined  him 
to  play  the  soldier,  as  being  an  employment,  by  which  honour  and 
lasting  renown  is  more  attainable.  After  a  few  months  there,  he 
enjoined  his  trustee  to  certify  Fadrick  and  all  relations  of  Placidus'a 
death,  that  intercourse  of  letters  might  be  stopped;  which  he  judged 
the  fittest  course  and  method,  to  free  him  from  pensive  melancholy ; 
but  all  this  could  not  eradicate  a  passion  so  deeply  rooted. 

Fadrick,  by  successful  traffick,  attained  quickly  to  vast  posses* 
slons,  wUck,  with  a  virtuous  wife,  might  be  supposed  a  pleasant 
condition.  Yet,  notwithstanding  aU  this,  the  want  of  children  was 
matter  of  great  grief  to  him.  Wherefore,  that  his  memory  might  not 
die  with  himself,  he  resolves,  without  delay,  to  distribute  his  richet 
among  iiis  nephews,  Charles  and  Bernard,  who  are  brought  to  him, 
for  that  purpose.  Their  uncle  and  his  lady  entertain  the  boys,  with 
all  the  expressions  of  joy  and  kmdness  possible.  In  a  very,  short 
time,  their  good  behaviour  and  affability  did  procure  unto  them  a 
great  many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Seville,  where  they  pass  under 
the  notion  of  Fadrick's  sons*  The  old  man^s  love  io  his  nephews 
rose  to  so  much  the  greater  hdght,  in  that  he  perceived  himself  de^ 
caying  more  sensibly  than  could  be  expected  by  the  course  of  nature, 
not  being  as  yet  sixty  years,  whereas  Agnes  appeared  more  brisk 
than  ever. 

Th^s  Charles  and  Bernard,  discovering  that  their  unole  had.  In  a 
manner,  centered  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of  his  decrepid  old 
age  on  them,  waxed  insolent  and  disrespectful  towards  Agnes,  whose 
prudence  .  taught  her  to  obviate  the  very  beginning  of  this  evil,  by 
representing  such  enormities  to  her  indulgent  husband.  The  old  man, 
complying  with  his  wife,  appointed  a  lodging  elsewhere  for  his  ae, 
phews,  with  all  things  necessary,  and  suitable  to  their  condition; 
wbiisb  course  no  ways  abated  the  iu^pleoce  of  the  7oniig  mePi  bvt 
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filh«r  iniif«a6e4  the  lame ;'  iBfiomuck  thst  tliaf  branded  Ajnes  witt 
iicQntiDencjr^^  and  many  other  vicious  qualities. 

At  this  time  Flacidus,  baviog  traTelled  all  Italy  OTer,  came  to 
Bononia,  where  his  life  was  in  jeopardy  :  for,  happening  to  be  late 
out  of  his  lodging,  the  second  or  third  night  after  he  came  to  town, 
be  wandered  in  the  streets,  by  reason  of  darkness,  and'  his  uoac 
qaatntedsesa  with  the  several  corners  of  the  city.  At  lengtii  he  espied 
in  a  place,  somewhat  remote,  a  glimmermg  iight^  whither  when  he 
had  approached,  three.  Cttt«throats  are  found  assaulting  one  gentle, 
man  with  all  possible  fury.  The  compassionate  Placidas,  thinking 
that  a  fit  season  for  charity  and  fortitude,  became  the  oppressed 
gentleman's  assistant,  by  which  means  two  of  the  rogues  were  grier. 
onsly  wonnded,  the  third  being  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

Iwring  th4s  rescued  the  Italiain  from  imminent  death,  not  with- 
out some  danger,  for  he  sustained  the  prvjcfdice  of  two  or  three 
woondsy  he  calls,  his  senraat  to  bring  his  horse.  James  Viteli,  in 
whose  behal/  he  had  seasonably  appeared,  answered,  saying^  '  Sir, 
'  your  inefiable  kindness  and  courage  call  for  my  attendance  as  a 

*  senrant,  who  am  ready  and  willing  to  wait  npmiall  opportunities, 
'  whereby  I  may  express  my  gratitude.  1  know  diligent  search  wilt 
^  be  made  for  us  by  and  by ;  therefore,  seeing  I  take  you  to  be  a 

*  stranger  unacquainted  with  this  city,  I  intreat  you  may  be  pleased 
^  to  acc^t  of  my  company,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  shall 
'  escape  the  rage  and  fury  of  our  adversaries;  and  I  promise  to 
'  dress  and  cure  yoar  wounds  in  a  very  short  time.'  Piacidus  con. 
eluded  it  highly  reasonable  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  good  motion:  where* 
fore  James  Viteli  conducted  him  from  one  street  to  another,  until  at 
last  he  came  to  an  house,  where,  it  is  probable,  he  bad  been  kno^irn ; 
upon  which  consideration,  he  knocks  hard  at  the  door,  until  such 
time  as  a  comely  youth  had  given  him  access ;  forthwith,  according 
to  his  doty  and  promise,  he  dressed  the  wounds  of  Piacidus,  which 
were  not  deep  nor  deadly ;  enjoining  withal,  that  the  student  should 
go  in  all  haste  to  such  a  street  by  name,  and  return  with  an  exact 
accoant  of  all  emergents.  Whither  when  the  young  man  had  come, 
he  sees  all  things  in  a  hurly.burly,  one  man  being  dead,  on  whom  a 
great  number  of  citizens  are  gazing ;  and  orders  given  to  apprehend 
snch  as  oonld  be  suspected  any  way  accessary  to  such  an  assassins^ 
tk>n«  Where  also  he  heard  a  certain  person  imprisoned,  confesslni^ 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  one  Piacidus,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  killed 
the  man.  When  the  youth  returned,  he  gave  an  impartial  account 
of  all  occurrences  observed  by  him»  The  gentlemen,  perceiving; 
what  might  be  the  result  of  such  a  commotion,  slipped  away  quietly 
in  regard  that  they  concluded  it  most  dangerous  to  stay  so  uear^tiie 
place  of  justice,  where  a  strict  search  was  to  be  made. 

Having  thus  escaped  hazard,  Piacidus  is  curious  to  know  the  orf. 
gmal  of  his  companion's  misfortune,  in  being  assaulted  by  three 
nea  in  sndi  a  place.     To  whom  Viteli  answered  thus ; 

My  dearest  Piacidus,  I  determined  to  disclose  this  secret  to  no 
snn  living ;  yet,  considering  you  to  6e  my  greatest  friend  upon  earthy 
who  in  my  canse^expos^d  your  noble  person  to  danger,  aad^  negket^ 
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log  all  tiie  inportant  tfimlrs  which  induced  jron  to  see  Bononta,  lias 
continued  my  companion  in  affliction,  though  a  stranger;  I  ;niy, 
upon  these,  and  many  other  weighty  considerations,  which  my  aiiaU 
low  brain  cannot  comprehmd,  nor  my  stammering  tongae  express, 
I  will,  with  ihe  greatest  candor  and  ingenuity  imaginable,  discover 
this  matter  to  you. 

I  was  bom  at  Rome,  the  queen  and  mistress  of  the  world,  wlwre, 
when  I  was  Tery  young,  my  honourable  parents  gave  up  the  gliost. 
After  ihat  I  had  sucked  in  the  first  and  common  principles  of  learo. 
ing,  my  good  friends  and  relations  sent  me  to  the  famoas  university 
of  Bononia,  where  I  made  no  despicable  proficiency  in  philosophy, 
and  all  the  languages  professed  there,  whidi  are  the  Spanish,  German, 
French,  Hebrew,  and  Greek:  all  which  could  not  satiate  my  thirsts 
log  desires  after  knowledge,  until  the  study  of  physick  became  my 
work  and  business.  But  a  lady  of  singular  endowjnents  and  quality^ 
being  pleased  to  honour  me  with  the  strongest  testimonies  of  sincere 
affection,  diverted  my  thoughts  from  prosecuting  the  most  pleasant 
of  all  studies.  How  secret  soerer  this  matter  was  kept,  the  lady's 
brother  understood  it ;  which  prompted  him,  with  two  other  con. 
spirators,  to  lie  in  wait  for  my  life ;  and  undoubtedly  I  had  become 
a  prey  ta  their  fury,  if  (by  the  dirine  providence)  on^  of  the  durei 
bad  not  signified  to  me  the  method  of  thb  most  horrid  plot. 

Then  I  deftermined  to  travel  through  Spain  and  other  countries'; 
but,  being  driven  from  Genoa  by  a  most  violent  tempest,  I  was  en. 
slaved  to  tiie  Turks,  who  first  brought  me  to  Algiers,  and  then  to  Con:, 
stantinople,  where  I  was  sold  vely  often  under  the  notion  of  a  slave; 
At  length  I  am  presented  to  one  of  Mahomet's  physicians,  who, 
finding  me  pretty  expert  in  the  principles  of  medicine,  was  pleased 
to  encourage  me  with  his  fellowship  and  initruction,  to  my  great 
advantage,  I  must  confess,  in  some  respects ;.  whose  gentieness  was 
such,  that  he  would  not  thwart  my  inclinationB  of  returning  to 
Italy,  but  rather  .encouraged  me  by  the  gift  of  two  thousand  guineas^ 

After  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage,  I  came  to  Venice,  where, 
being  unknown,  the  people  look^  upon  many  of  my  operations 
and  experiments  as  miracles,  rather  than  the  product  of  natural 
knowledgje;  for  which  cause,  the  magistrates  encouraged  me^with 
promises  of  a  very  considerable  salary.  But  all  this  could  not  in. 
duce  me  to  stay,  seeing  my  thoughts  and  desires  were  much  concerned 
With  returning  to  Bononia,  where  I  had  enjoyed  so  many  pleasant 
days.  I  could  not  imagine  that  it  was  possible  for  any  in  that  place 
to  know  me  after  the  absence  of  six  compleat  years ;  which  time 
also  might  quench  the  ardour  of  Camilla's  passion  (ah !  her  name 
cannot  be  concealed,  nor  my  love  towards  her  suppressed.)  Upon 
those  consideration^  I  came  to  Bononia,  where  I  was  entertained 
with  great  courtesy  by  all  persons  of  knowledge,  to  whom  I  dis- 
oovered  my  various  misfortunes  and  difficulties;  by  which  means  the 
noise  of  my  being  in  town  came  to  the  hearing  of  Camilla;  who 
incontinently  saluted  me  by  a  most  patiietical  letter,  as  yon  may 
easily  imagine.  Thus  our  love  was  renewed  ;  and  so  much  the  more, 
Jie^use  s^  came^  the  ensuu^g  ^y^  disguised|  to  my  chamt^r^  wberf 
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wt  entertained  a  most  comfortable  dialogae,  fornided  on  th€  solid 
hopes  of  obtaining  out  longed  for  desires.  I  seemed  to  decline  and 
reject  the  profession  of  medicine  in  the  nnirersity  of  Bononia, 
jnerely,  that  Camilla's  brother,  and  his  associates,  might  not  in  the 
kast  snspeet  me,  whom  they  hated  with  an  InTCterate  hatred,  which 
time,  nor  dignitj,  could  not  eradicate.  Nevertheless,  by  debating, 
1  obtained  the  honoar  of  that  place.  Then  engines  of  cruelty  are 
set  on  work  to  dispatch  me  some  way  or  another;  and,  I  must  con. 
lessj,  the  rogues  had  accomplished  their  corrupt  design,  if,  by  the 
divine  prorkiende,  your  seasonable  charity  and  magnanimity  had  not 
rescned  my  life  from  their  malice.  In  testimony,  therefore,  of  my 
gratitude,  I  protest  to  remain  your  most  faithful  friend  and  servant^ 
wfaiie  I  breathe,  declaring,  to  tiiat  end,  a  willingness  of  accompany, 
ing  you  to  Spain,  or  any  where  else. 

Placidus  was  very  much  taken  with  the  grateful  acknowledgments, 
and  protestations  of  lasting  kindness,  so  pitifully  expressed  by  Vi. 
teli  c  yety  being  unwilling  to  divulge  or  disclose  the  hidden  sorrow 
which  burdened,  his  spirit,  he  answered  the  other  in  a  most  courtly 
and  complimenting  strain :  Sir,  you  may  confidently  assure  yourself 
of  my  naalterable  good-will,  wherever  yon  be,  or  however  stated. 
The  pregnant  Viteli,  by  a  groan  attending  those  words,  perceived 
Placidus  to  be  a  little  discomposed ;  wherdfore  He  resolved  to  know 
the  cause  of  so  great  grief  at  a  more  seasonable  occasion.  In  the 
mean  while,  they  entered  into  a  strict  league  of  amity,  having  all 
things  common;  in  which  real  kindness  consists,  if  we  hear  the 
philosopher.  A  few  days  after,  they  came  to  Genoa;  where,  as 
all  along  their  perc^tnation,  their  thoughts  were  alleviated,  by  giving 
an  impartial  and  free  account  to  one  another,  of  their  divers  mis« 
fortunes ;  and  so  much  the  more,  in  regard  that  Viteli,  by  his  su« 
perlative  knowledge,  and  jocose  brisk  disposition,  was  a  physician 
no  less  capable  to  remove  die  sorrows  of  the  mind,  than  the  distem.^ 
pers  of  tiie  body.  Yet  Placidus,  in  some  measure,  continues  dumpish 
and  pensive;  so  that  Viteli  intended  to  expiscate  and  extort  from 
him  the  original  and  cause  of  so  lasting^  a  grief,  and  did  carry  all 
things  on,  in  order  to  his  conclusion,  so  wittily,  that  Placidus  is 
allured  to  discover  the  perplexity  of  his  mind,  after  this  manner : 
Your  probity  and  gentleness  extract  from  me  a  secret,  which  I  never 
purposed  to  discl<^se.  After  which  he  makes  mention  of  Fadrick's 
compact  with  him  (while  both  of  them  had  a  longing  desire  to  enjoy 
the  Tirtuous  and  beautiful  Agnes)  who,  by  the  instigation  and  peiu 
suasion  of  her  covetous  mother,  rejected  him,  embracing  Fadrick* 
In  a  word,  he  did  not  omit  the  least  punctilio,  which  could  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  Viteli ;  who,  replying,  answered  thus : 

My  dear  Placidus,  be  of  good  chear,  for  there  is  no  malady  so 
great,  Which  admits  not  of  a  remedy  applied  'Wlth  so  much  the  better 
success,  that  the  patient  can  discover  hb  distemper  distinctly,  as  yon 
have  done;  and  therefore  I  constantly  promise  (being  taught  by  e<. 
perience  what  such  a  case  meaneth)  to  remove  your  trouble  and 
grief,  by  an  experiment 'at  first,  it  is  probable,  strange  in  your 
f^es^  tbou^,  after  mature  deliberation,  mpU  obviona.    Ail  I  crave 
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Uy  that  yon  condeftcend  yet  once  more  to  walk  with  me  in' the  fetfeets 
0f  gevUle, 

UaWng  thus  embarqned  at  Grenoa,  they  arrhred  at  Barcdona; 
•  from  whence  they  sdled  by  Tarragona,  Valencia,  Alkant,  Carthagena, 
and  the  borders  of  Qfpiiada,  until  they  came  to  Malaga,  and  at 
length  to  Cadiz,  the  haven  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Luke,  and  sailed 
thence  along  the  River  Betis  to  Seville ;  where,  being  in  sf  ruger't 
apparel,  they  search  for  a  convenient  lodging ;  in  whidi  Placidva 
abode,  while  the  intelligent  Viteli  went  abroad,  informing  himself 
the  best  way  he  confd,  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Fadrick's  house ; 
which  )>e  understood  exactly,  and  returned  to  Pladdus,  signifying 
how  indulgent  dying  Fad  rick  was  towards  his  msolent  nejdiews, 
Charles  and  Bernard ;  as  also,  that  Agnes  looked  as  brisk  as  ever* 
In  a  word,  he  answered  the  most  particular  questions  so  folly,  that 
Flacidus's  grief  was,  in  a  great  measure,  asswaged. 

The  learned  Viteli  gave  such  proof  of  his  knowledge  in  physick, 
by  sundry  wonderful  experiments,  that,  in  an  instant,  his  name 
spread  abroad.  Agnes,  therefore,  hearing  of  such  an  expert  physi. 
cian, .  thought  it  her  near  concernment  and  duty  to  consult  widi  him 
concerning  the  nature  of  Fadrick's  disease,  which  was  concluded 
mortal  by  all  other  physicians  in  Seville.  Viteli,  haTing  visited  Che 
old  man,  dispemed  nature  shrinking,  and  death  approaching:  Neref. 
theless,  to  encourage  the  lady,  he  confidently  affirmed,  in  the  pre. 
sence  of  many  learned  and  judicious  men,  tlmt  his  disease  was  not 
mortal ;  which  assertion  he  confirmed  with  reasons  and  arguments 
founded  upon  the  most  solid  and  genuine  philosophy,  so  that  no 
place  was  left  for  cavils,  all  physicians,  there  present,  being  per. 
mmded  of  the  truth  of  his  discourse.  Which  comforted  Agnes  to 
much,  that,  with  great  intimacy,  in  private  conferences,  she  searched 
into  Viteli's  sentiments  in  this  affair.  The  expert  physician  failed 
not,  at  such  a  time,  to  make  mention  of  Placidus,  whose  Taiiant  ex- 
ploits he  praised  with  such  eloquence  and  admiration,  that  the  lady's 
pristine  Ioto  revived,  and  prompted  her  to  enquire  very  concernedly 
where  he  lired,  and  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  noise  of  his 
4eath.  The  smart  Viteli,  by  such  questions,  perceiving  much  af- 
fection to  center  in  the  lady's  breast  towards  Placidus,  answered 
kerthus: 

Madam,  I  am  obliged  to  declare  the  truth,  and  cannot  sufficiently 
declare  what  b  true  concerning  his  lasting  renown  abroad ;  nor  how 
instant  and  ^christian  his  love  has  been  to  you ;  otherwise,  the  ex. 
cessive  grief  of  his  spirit  had  undoubtedly  rendered  him  desperate, 
^d  accessary  to.  his  own  death.  The  rumour  of  his  death  implied, 
that  his  love  might  be  termed  dead,  because,  without  flie  hope  of 
enjoying  its  object, 

God  kno^s,  said  Agnes,  how  much  I  desired  to  be  married  to 
|um;  but  fortune  has  so  ordered,  that  I  should  be  the  wife  ofFadrick, 
though  much  against  my  inclinations.  Yea,  I  must  add,  seeing  this 
subj(»ct  is  pleasant,  that  the  love  of  Placidus  is  of  great  force  with 
me  to  this- hour.  It  is  true,  I  am  obliged  every  way  to  bear  a  suit, 
pble  respect  to  Fadrick,  who  has  conthaiued  aU  along  a  kind  husband, 


netCT  bdievlng  the  odd  aspersions  with  which  liis  insolent  nephews, 
ChaTle&  said  Bernard,  ettdearonred  to  brand  me. 

I  know,  flsud  Viteii,  that  many  waters  cannot  quench  lore,  but  it 
must  break   forth  after  some  manner  or  other;  and,  metb roles,  the* 
divme  providence  has  condncted  me  hither  in  a  good  season ;  there* 
fore,  aeeiiig  that  I  am  penuaded,  that,  according  to  the  coarse  of 
nataie,  Fadrick  cannot  lire  fifteen  days,  madam,  if  you  be  pleased, 
I  shall  in  the  mean  time  contrire  and  carry  on  matters  so  dexterously, 
that,  by  yo«r  husband's  last  will,  and  without  the  least  opposition, 
yon   may  enjoy  ^our  belored  Ptacidos,    instead  of  his    fkthelr. 
I  hare  heard  Fadrick,  replied  thehidy^  at  sundry  thnes,  in  a  most- 
pathetical  and  piasaionate  manner  expressing  sorrow  and  grief  for  the 
deadi  of  his  great  and  real  friend  Placidus,  as  he  called  him;  for, 
said  be,  If  my  son  were  alire,  I  would  disfmse  of  my  substance  to 
bim  and  you ;  ordering,  withlil,  your  cohabitation,  under  the  notion 
of  husband  and  wife.  But,  supposing  Placidus  be  yet  atire,  our  union 
will  meet  with  great  opposition  from  Fadrick's  insolent  riephews.  Nay, 
nadam,  said  he,  leare  tiiat  to  me ;  for  I  am  willing  to  lose  the  reputa. 
tion  of  a  gentleman,  yea,  and  life  itself,  if  I  do  not 'carry  on  the  mati.  ' 
ter  so  wittily,  that,  in  great  peace,  without  the  least  shadow  of  fear  or 
danger,  you  shall  enjoy  Placidus  for  your  lor ing  husband.    Thos 
Agnes  went  to  her  closet  with  great  joy.    Placidus  could  not  easily 
be  persuaded  of  the  possibility  ^of  the  matter,  yet  his  companion's 
pregnant  wit  and  knowledge  added  some  confidence  to  him :  for 
Viteli  had  undertaken,  not  only  tb  remore  Fadrick's  present  distem- 
per, but  also'  to  renew  his  youth  .and  strength,  chiefly  that,  by 
such  means  (a  sophism  indeed!)  Placidus  mi^t  attain  totheen^ 
joyment  of  his  longed-for  Agnes:    for  which  cause,  said  the  ingeni* 
oas  Vitelf ,'  in  the  presence  of  learned  physicians,  you  shall,  in  a 
rery  short  time,  perceire  Fadrick  brisk  and  rigorous,  with  teeth, 
hair,  and  colour  suitable  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  years.    Those 
learned  men  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and  the  lady  doubted  of  the 
flsatter  greatly;  but,  to  put  an  end  to  doubting  and  mocking,  he 
spoke  to  the  physicians,  in  the  presence  of  Agnes^  Charles,  and- 
Bernard,  after  this  manner: 

I  mnst  confess,  die  opposition  of  such  judicious  men  might  terrify 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  ^culapius,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that 
he  raised  himself  from  the  dead :  How  much,  then,  naiy  a  noriee 
(^Sttch  as  I  am)  tremi>le,  "when  I  consider,  that  I  hare  undertaken, 
in  your  presence,  to  denionstrate  how  the  radical  moisture  may  be 
restored,  insomuch  that  decrepid  old  age  shall  be  constrained  to 
dothe  Itself  with  the  colour,  r^ur,  and  other  Qualities  of  brisk 
yonldi!  Nerertheless,  the  strengtii,  which  attends  truth  .reduced -to 
praiclice,  rerires  my  fklnting  spirits ;  So  that  with  confidence  I  afflrnt 
the  certahity,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  my  demonstration  ;  which 
Isladl  endearourtoerince  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  though  with  the 
greater  .difficulty,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Agnes,^  Charles,  aild  Ber* 
■ard,  the  parties  mostly  concerned. 
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Gentlemen^    ^  '*    *- 

Toy  know  very  well,  experience,  anthoritf,  and  reason  are  ihm 
surest  foundations,  bj  which  any  tmth  can  be  supported;  from  all 
which  my  proposition  shall  be  made  evident. 

The  learned  Amoldus,  Villa  Nova,  Tully,  Paracelsus,  Cardanvs, 
and  others,  whom  we  need  not  mention,  favour  us  in  this  point ;  as 
a)se  thealchymists  arbor  vitae ;  so  that  authorities  abound  with  ns. 
,  In  the  next  place,  Blaicus  de  Taranfo  affirms,  that  in  Saguntnniy 
ip.  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  there  was  a  nun  of  sixty  years,  whose 
age  was  renewed,  having  teeth,  hair,  colour,  and  vigour,  as  if  she 
Imd  been  but  thirty  years  old. 

:  And  Antonius  Torquemada,  in  his  dialogues,  gives  us  an  ac 
count  of  an  old  man,  who  was  restored  to  strengUi,  being  oneJiim* 
dred  years  old ;  after  which  w'onderful  change  he  lived  fifty  years. 
From  which  author,  and  common  tradition,  we  hear  of  such  an 
instance  in  Toledo.  All  learned  men  knoir  that  passage  related  by* 
i^erdinandus  de  Castaneda,  lib.  viii.  and  by  Petrus  Malfeus,  lib.  iii. 
Hist.  Ind«  how  that  a  nobleman  o^  India  lived  three  hundred  and 
forty  years ;  in  which  time  his  age  was  renewed  thrice. 

If  we  consult  reason,  we  shall  find  her  no  less  fevourable,  than 
authority  or  experience;  for,  what  is  youth,  but  an  equality  or  pro. 
portion  of  natural  heat  and  radical  moisture?  yea,  according  to 
Galen,  and  all  other  learned  physicians,  the  difference  of  the  ages  is 
deduced  from  the  different  operations  of  the  natural' heat.  And 
Aristotle  affirms,  that  the  nature  of  old  age  consists  in  frigidity  and 
siccity ;  fVom  whose  explication.  Lib.  de  Long,  et  Brev.  Vitas,  we 
learn,  that  such  men  wax  old  soonest,  whose  lives  bave  been  at. 
tended  with  greatest  labours  and  cares,  which  cause  a  dispendiura  a£ 
Wtural  heat.  Therefore,  if  this  be  true,  it  seems  that  humid  meu 
4iiW3ents,  with  hot  potions  and  applications,  may  restore  decaying 
age,  by  reducing  the  radical  moisture,  and  natural  heat,  to  such  a 
proportion  as  they  enjoy  in,  youth.  And  it  is  observed,  that  the 
jDivine  Providence  has  fnHaisJied  divers  stones,  herbs,  and  waters, 
with  qualities  which,  if  known,  would  silence  all  cavillings  in  this 
matter.  It  is  reported  by  Cardanus,  Langius,  and  Petrus  Chiesa, 
that  in  Bonica  and  Lucaya,  wells  are  extant,  those  waters  are  more 
delicious  than  the  choicest  wines,  having  in  them  virtue  to  renew  a 
man's  age:  This  is  testified  by  Aristotle,  lib.  iii»  Hist.  Animal, 
-cap.  12.  and  other  authors  of  good  note.  Homer  also  mentioneth 
the  like  of  herbs.  Aitd,  methinks,  although  the  simples,  requisite 
for  producing  such  strange  effects,  be  not  commonly  known,  yet  it. 
is  a  male  sequUur  to  infer,  therefore  no  man  kn6ws  them:  Yea,  no^^ 
man  in  bober  reason  can  ndeny,  that  spirits  are  contained  in  herbs, 
waters,  and  stones ;  which  being  once  granted,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  these,  when  well  extracted  and  applied,  may  serve  to  carry  on 
such  a  rare  work,  as  I  now  mention,  and  am  about  to  demonstrate. 
Further,  it  is  observable,  that  I  have  been  travelling  many  yeitrs: 
by  which  I  had  occasion  to  discourse  with  Mahomet's  physicians, 
as  also  with  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Phoenicians  \  upon  which  coa. 
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lidendon  it  may  be  suspected,  that  I  know  things  net  dbcorered, 
as  yet,  in  this  place :  'Wheit>fore  I  shall,  ^Hh  God's  grace,  restore 
Fadrick  to  strength  and  health,  seeing  I  perfectly  understand  his 
maUdy  and  complexion.  But  yon  may  ask,  if,  in  such  a  case,  h« 
may  be  called  young  ?  I  answer,  not  at  all ;  but  tiiat  he  is  in  a  better 
disposhton  for  life,  according  to  his  nature.  Now,  If  this  theory 
saffice  not  to  stop  the  mouths  of  wranglers,  the  matter  shall  be  put 
beyond  all  doubt  by  practice.  Thus  ended  Viteli  his  pertinent  dis. 
coarse ;  who,  after  the  dying  old  man  had  been  committed  to  him^ 
made  a  paction,  that  none  should  disturb  him,  by  coming  into  tho 
room,  where  he  was,  to  tarry  with  the  sick  person,  except  such  as 
he  called ;  and  that  apothecaries  should  grant  him  what  simples  ho 
pleased  to  ask.  All  persons  consented  to  those  demands,  but  none 
more  cordially  and  chearfnily  than  Agnes,  who  was  privy  to  Viteli's 
design.  The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  work.  Viteli,  haring 
vepaired  to  his  lodging;  discovered  to  Placidus  how  much  he  was 
applaoded  by  the  physicians;  and  also  that  Agnes  was  exceeding 
gl«l,  the  young  men,  Charles  and  Bernard,  being  much  dejected ; 
and  he  persisted  in  the  former  confidence,  that  all  things  wonld  soc* 
ceed  aright,  and  be  brought  to  an  happy  issue.  He  strictly  charged 
Placidus  to  eschew  all  society,  considering,  that  the  non^bserrance 
of  that  rule  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  mar  the  curious  contrivance* 
Then  he  returned  to  the  patient,  to  whom  he  gave  a  potion,  which, 
being  mingled  with  a  little  poison,  set  the  old  man's  tongue  at  work, 
KiTing  Tigonr  and  agility  to  his  body  in  a  short  time,  to  the  adminu 
tion  of  all  beholders. 

After  which,  ViteH  spoke  privately  to  Agnes,  saying:  Madam^ 
Fadrick  wiH  net,  in  all  probability,  live  nine  days ;  therefore  it  is. 
cooTcnient  to  call  Placidus,  seeing  the  old  man^  in  his  last  will,  has 
made  yon  iiis  heir,  appointing  a  thousand  pounds  for  each  of  his  ne. 
phewa,  to  either  of  which  if  you  be  married,«the  possessions  set 
a.part  Cor  yon  are  lost;  bnt,  if  yon  chuse  Placidus  for  your  husband^ 
be  must  in  all  reason  receive  the  half  of  his  father's  substance. 
Now  yon  see  how  nearly  you  are  concerned  to  hearken  to  my  pro. 
positions,  seeing 'matters  shall  be  so  dexterously  carried  on,  that 
all  persons  will  conclude  Fadrick  yet  alive.  This,  I  hope,  will 
prove  acceptable  and  comfortable  to  you  and  Placidus,  whom  I 
ought  to  serve,  accordfaig  to  my  capacity,  while  I  live. 

the  old  man  will  go  down  to  the  grave  with  joy,  by  this  conrsoi^ 
which  will  create  affliction  to  his  insolent  nephews.  Not  long  after, 
Fadrick  dieth,  and  is  bnried  after  a  most  clandestine  manner ;  in 
vhose  place  they  adwtitnte  Placidus,  whom  all  persona  affirmed  to 
have  been  Fadrick  restored  to  health  and  vigour:  which  busmesa 
being  fnlly  eonolnded,  to  the  satbfaction  of  the  parties  mostly  con. 
cerned,  Vitdi  presented  his  design  of  travelling.  This  relation 
discovers  much  of  the  world's  deceitfnlness,  which  is  freqnentljf 
defended  by  great  authoiities  improved  with  disingenuity. 

Sir,  I  shall  add  no  more  concerning  the  solenmity  at  Madrid,  and 
the  history  of  Pkcidns,  wishing  thai  your  pleasure  in  reMuUng  raajv 
correspond  to  the  d^iiw  I  «nlartained  to  satisfy  year  curiosity  iof 
writing  the  same,  FareweK 
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STRANGE  NEWS  FROM  PLYMOUTH : 

J.  fVONDERFUL  AND   TRAGICAL   RELATION 

OF  A 

VOYAGE  FROM  THE  INDIES; 

Where,  by  extraordinary  hardships,  and  eiitremities  of  the  late 
great  Frosta,  several  of  the  seamen,  and  others,,miserably  perished; 
and,  for  want  of  ProTision,  cast  lots  for  their  LdTes,  and  were  forced 
to  eat  one  acnother ;  and  how  a  Dutch  Merchant  eat  part  of  his  own 

'  Children,  and  then  murdered  hunself  because  he  would  not  kill 
bis  Wife :  With  the  miraculous  presenration  of  George  Garpioger, 
an  English  Seaman,  and  the  Dutch  Merchant's  wife,  now  a^diore 
at  Plymouth.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  D.  B«  of  London, ^Merchant*- 
Quarto,  containing  eight  pages,  printed  at  London  for  J.  Conyer^p 
at  the  Bhick  Raven  in  Duck-Luie,  1684* 


Sir, 

jTTLCCORDING  to  promise  in  my  last,  I  have  inquired  into  the 
particulars  of  that  so  tragical  a  rebitioB  therein  mentioned,  ihe 
which,  without  any  prologue,  I  shall  lay  down  in  its  naked  tr«th, 
as  I  had  the  same  from  the  mouth  of  the  survivors  who  are  now  at 
my  house,  which,  if  you  please,  take  as  follow  :--A  gentleman  called 
the  Heer  van  Essell,  native  of  the  Low.Countrles,  having  had  the 
education  of  a  merchant  at  home,  was  resolved  to  iaqirove  his  patri. 
mony  in  some  foreign  parts:  To  which  end,  being  thereunto  the 
more  encqt^raged  by  the  promise  of  a  strict  correspondence  with 
several  of  his  country.men,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  Indies,* 
whither  be  arrived  about  the  year  107O.  And,  by  the  industrious 
management  df  his  affairs,  increased  his  estate  so  considerably,  that 
few  men  in  those  parts  lived  in  greater  splendor ;  being  thus  settled 
about  seven  years ;  afterwards  he  came  aisquaintcd  with  the  daughter 
of  a  Dutch  merchant  of  great  fortune,  a  gentle-woman  of  many 
worthy  accomplishments,  and  exceeding  beautifikl.  Our  merchant, 
being  much  taken  with  her  port  and  beauty,  made  his  addresses  to 
her,  and,  resolving  to  change  his  condition,  found  her  not  altogether 
averse  to  his  happiness ;  which,  by  degrees,  he  ndsed  to  consent,* 
and  obtained  her  for  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happily  for 
several  years,  till  he  had  increased  his  estate  to  such  a  portion,  at' 
nide  him  think  to  return  to  his  own  countr)%  where  he  first  drew 
bi«ath,  and  had  left  his  relations;  communicating  which  design  to 
kig  lady,  she  readily  assent(>d  to  the  ^o>-age,  And  aecordingly  he* 
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Mde  preparatioD  to  gaAer  his  Mate  Into  a  bdttWtay  and  take  ll>aT» 

•f  tke  Indies,  which  in  a  short  time  he  effected ;  and  being  supplied 

with  a  Tesael  that  liad  discharged  herself  at  the  said  port,  he  hired 

the  sane  for  Rottterdam,  and  therein  imbarked  himself,  his  wife, 

two  children,  and  one  servant,  with  ail  his  estate,  which  amounted 

to  a  ^ry  considerable  cargo,  and,  in  August  last,  took  shipping. 

The  flattering  sea,  whlcli  too  often  beguiles  us  to  our  undoing,  pro. 

nised  him  for  the  first  two  months  a  Tery  happy  voyage,  and  filled 

his  hotrt  witii  hopes  of  touching  the  shore,  the  long  absence  of  hid 

friends  rendered  very  desirable  to  him,  and  baoyed  up  with  the 

eipedstion  of  a  happiness  cruel  fate  had  designed  ta  deprive  him  o(^ 

was  on  a  snddoi  becalmed ;  insomuch  that,  for  sevemi  weeks,  they 

conld  scarce  tell  whether  tiiey  were  forwarded  a  league's  space ;  in 

wliicli  time,  of  the  sixteen  seamen  and  master  that  was  on  board,  by 

a  diiteaBe  that  increased  amongst  them,  several  died,  and,  by  degrees 

tlieir  prevision  growing  short,  they  were  forced  to  deal  the  same 

-mare  tparnifglyabout^  hoping,  by  their  care,  they  mf^thave  enough 

to  sorve  them  through  their  voyage,  and  made  the  best'way  the/ 

coiild  to  dieir  desired  port ;  yet,  such  was  their  misfortune,  that  they 

fuled  of  their  expectation,  and  came  to  see  the  last  of  what  they 

had  spent,  and  for  four  days  lived  without  any  sustenance;  and,  thtf 

wind  bdnf  cross,  they  could  not  make  land,  where  tiiey  might  reJ 

wictml,  iNtt  were  forced  to  keep  on  their  voyage.    Their  extremity 

was  such,  that  the  two  children,  not  so  well  able  to  bear  the  hardj 

sbips  as  others,  both  died,  on  whose  bodies,  notwitltttanding  tho 

tears  and  intreaties  of  the  merchant  and  his  wife,  they  were  forced 

to  leed;  which  being*  in  a  short  time  consumed,  it*  came  to  be  conJ 

sidoied,  having  no  sight  nor  hope  of  any  shore,  tliat  they  must 

eitJber  all  of  them  submit  to  the  fate  that  threatened  them,  or  contrive 

sone  oiker  method  to  save  themselves,  which  at  present  they  had  not 

the  least  prospect  of,  unless,  in  the  common  calamity,  they  con« 

seated  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  to  destroy  some  one  in  the  number  to 

save  tin  rest;  whldi  unwillingly  they  were  at  lengtJk  Inforoed  td^ 

and  jointly  agrted,  that,  according  to  the  number  then  on  board,  they 

sbonld  n&unber  so  many  lots,  and4>n  whom  number  one  fell,  he  should 

be  slain,  and  nttnber  two  should  behis  eiechtioner.  Bathere a  dispute 

arose,  whether  the  SMrchant's  wife,  whose  two  children  had  toher  great 

grief  been  already  eateo,  in  favour  ;to  her  sex.,  sheidd  not  be  exempted 

f  rsn  tbe  fiUal  lot :  some  were  of  opinion  she  ought,  and  particularly  one 

George  Garpinger,  a  stoat  English  seaman,  nsed  his  endeavours  to 

work  the  company  to  assent  thereunto ;  bat  a9  nothing  is  so  voraci. 

oas  or  cmel  as  the  javrs  of  hunger,  on  the  one  hand,  or  so  estfunble 

as  life  <MB  the  oilier,  he  eonld  not  effect  his  design;  so  that,  the 

tnafority  having  overMrnled  his  arguments,  they  drew  in  common^ 

and  SBch  vras  their  misfortune,  that  the  lot  fell  on  the  woman  for 

dMth,  and  on  her  hnil>and  for  execationer.     Miserable  was  the 

hsMintntinn  of  die  hasbaadand  wife,  thatsofetalamuchanee  should 

for  eier  part  them ;  yet  tears  and  intreadea  were  meffectnal,  so  tiiat 

aothiaglNit  snbmlssimi  was  left,  though  the  merchant's  servantand. 

Carpiager  stood  leiolately  against  the  rest,  and  repolved  to  sps^ 
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tliem ;  which  the  anrehaat  poroehii^^  and  knowing  thdir  force.i 
too  little  to  iuxomplifih  their  wishes,  with  a  settled  oountenance, 
spoke  tp  them  io  the  following  purport:  ^  Honest  friends,  for  sodbi 
^  yoH  hi^ve  approved  yourselves  to  me,  you  have  se^i  the  hardship  o€ 
^  my  fate;  ami,  since  it  is  drove  to  this  point,  I  am  resolved  never 
^  to  be  her  executioner,  who  hath  been  so  loving  and  just  a  wife  ig^ 
^  roe ;  but  in  her  stead  am  resolved  myself  to  be  the  sacrifice;  mad 
^  therefore  what  I  have  to  Uy  to  you  is,  that  you  stand  her  friendh, 
^  when  I  am  dead ;  what  is  in  this  vessel  does,  as  yon  know,  beloBM^ 
^  tome;  spare  nothing  of  it  to  aerve  her,  jind  with  these  notes,  M, 
^  ever  that  yon  arrive  at  Rotterdam,  though  all  in4his  caigo  be  loat^ 
f  you  shalf  be  plentifully  rewarded.'  Which  after  he  had  said,  end 
they  with  tears  had  heard,  being  about  to  answer  him,  he  drew  ft 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  which  he  so  unexpectedly  dlschavgfid^  that 
Aey  had  not  time  to  prevent  it,  and  shot  hiokself  in  tlw  kaad,  of 
which  wound  he  immediately  died. 

The  cry  they  made  at  his  fall,  and  Ae  noise  of  the  pialol,  wese 
quickly  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew,  which  soon,  called 
tiiem  thither;  nor  was  his  wife  long  absent,  who^  pocyrladj,  had 
been  preparing  herself  for  her  end,  which,  by  iJiis  less  pleesk^ 
disaster,  she  saw  prevented^  The  tears  she  shed  and  exiravegaiiciea 
she  acted  at  so  dismal  a  tragedy,  were  but  needless  to  recout, 
since  none  are  so  banLhearted  but  may  in  some  measure  judge:  she 
aounded  and  almost  died  with  grief,  and  begged  to  be  her  own  exe- 
cutioner, but  she  was  too  narrowly  watched  by  her  servant  and 
Garpinger,  to  efifect  so  cruel  a  purpose;  their  eyes  never  \g&.  her, 
and  their  cares  were  more  for  her  preservation  tlmn  their  evrB ;  but 
in  vmn  was  all  their  watchfulness  against  the  enemy  freoa  widhoat, 
when  she  harboured  in  her  own  breast  a  foe  sufficient  te  destroy  a 
greater  strength  than  grief  had  left  her ;  for  no  intreatiea  could  per^ 
saade  her  to  feed  on  that  dear  corpse  she  had  so  often  chevialied, 
but  what  share  thereof,  the  hardship  ef  her  fate  ellewed  her  for  her 
feed,  she  embalmed  with  h|Br  tears,  and  by  renewed  vows  pranisea 
to  share  fortunes  with  it,  and  be  buried  in  the  same  unwonted  grave 
in  which  that  flesh  was  distributed,«8he  onee  so  muchedmimd ;  which 
she  had  near  accomplished,  having  had  no  food  in  that  tine  but  two 
fats,  which  were  fortuiuUely  taken,  and  presented  to  her  byCav. 
pinger,  at  such  time  as  the  fatal  lot  was  to  take  its  second  roond^  in 
whkh  she  was  resolved  to  ^hare,  notwithstanding  all  thefaitreatiea  of 
Carpinger.aud  her  servant;  and,  in  short,  she  had  her  wish,  and 
drew  again  a  second  time  her  own  sentence,  which  she  welcomed 
moretluma  bvldaiday;  and,  being  just  ready  to  yield  her  throat  to 
tfaeexecutkiner's  knife,  she  had  certainly  fell,  had  not  Co^inger, 
with  two  more,  whom  he  hired,  stepped  in,  and  resolutely  withstood 
the  execution ;  upon  which  quarrel  they  drew  their  favichiona,  and 
four  persons  were  slain,  amongst  whom  the  faithful  servant  vfaa  one. 
This  waa  a  sufficient  morsel  for  the  present,  and  staid  the  bloody 
hunger  of  the  survivors,  who  were  now  reduced  to  five  or  sIk  per. 
iena  besidea  the  lady ;  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  they  were  then 
fed  more  plenteonsiy  than  for  some  months  preoadiog,'but  tuch 
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ms  die  rigour  of  their  fate,  tbat^  hv  the  iinii^  di^t,  most  of  thriv 
men  were  dead,  jilst  as  they  got  sight  of  the  Lands^nd  of  England  ; 
and,  baTing  but  rerj  few  hands  to  work  their  Tessel.  they  found  that,, 
from  the  d^gers  they  had  been  so  long  in,  a  second  threatened  them' 
from  tbe  severity  of  the  late  season,  ibr,  the  ke  being  there  in  Tery 
great  flakes,  they  found  themselves  drove  amidst  the  same  towards 
the  diore,  from  whence  they  coald  not  disengage  the  ship ;  In  whic}i 
titne,  Carpinger,  being  a  person  of  a  voluble  tongue,  and  formerly 
well  bred  at  Stepney  near  London,  w6ere  his  father,  captain  Carpin^ 
ger^  bad  long  lived,  used  all  the  consolation  he  couldy  by  words 
or  device,  to  comfort  the  despairing  lady,  till,  at  length,  she  was 
prevailed  to  hearken  to  him,  and  giTe  hdr  promise  to  spare  all 
violence  on  herself,  and  wait  her  better  fortune;  in  this  case  they 
lay  for  six  days,  till  all  but  two  persons,  besides  themselves,  were 
dead,  and  these  so  miserably  weak  they  could  not  leave  their  c^b. 
bins,  so  diat,  being  froze  in,  they  could  not  stir.  Carpinger  with 
tbe  Lidy  resolved  to  venture  on  the  ice,  and  set  forward  towards  the 
diore;  which  she  the  rather  undertook,  for  that  she  hoped  hereby 
to  find  a  grave  in  those  waves  on  which  she  had  lost  what  she  loved 
tbote  her  own  preservation.  With  this  resolution,  Carpinger,  taking 
eharge  of  the  lady,  got  a  plank  and  a  long  pole  in  his  band,  and 
with  these  left  the  ship,  and,  with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  in  six 
hours  got  safe  to  shore,  baring  opportunity  only  of  saving  a  casket 
of  jewels,  which  he  brought  off  with  him,  where,  at  my  own  house, 
the  said  parties  now  remain,  in  reasonable  health :  and,  considerinj; 
the  care  and  kindness  of  Carpinger,  the  lady  seems  much  to  favour 
bim,  and,  when  the  tune  of  mourning  is  over,  will,  undoubtedly^^ 
make  bim  happy  in  her  embraces. 

You  may,  according  to  the  credit  I  have  with  you,  communicate 
this  to  the  publick,  if  you  think  fit;  after  Easter  I  intend  .to  see 
you  at  London,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am 

Your  Servant, 
Plymouth,  - 

Feb.  S,  108S.  J-  G. 

Postscr^t 

I  should  have  given  you  some  account  of  the  ship,  called  the 
De  Royter  of  Rotterdam,  which  we  see  at  a  distance:  but  as  yet  the 
frost  is  00  bard  we  cannot  get  to  her,  but  have  small  hopes  of  pre^ 
serffng  her.  J*  ^' 

0  This  relation  is  jurtified  for  truth,  by  us, 

John  Cross,  }  cL».«,*n 


o9 
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.  '     THE  SH£-WEDDING;» 

OR 

A  MAD  MARRIAGE, 
BETWEEN  MARY,  A  SEAMAN'S  MISTRESS, 

AVID 

MARGARET,  A  CARPENTER'S  WIFE, 
AT  DEPTFORD. 

Being  a  full  relation  of  a  cunning  Intrigae,  carried  on  and  managed 
by  two  Women,  to  hide  the  discovery  of  a  great  Beliy,  and  malLe 
the  parents  of  her  Sweet-heart  provide  for  the  same ;  for  which 
fact  the  said  parties  were  both  committed ;  and  one  of  them  now 
remains  in'  die  Round-house  at  Greenwich,  the  other  being 
bailed  ouL  London,  printed  by  Geo.  Croom,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Blue  Ball  in  Thames-street,  over  against  Baynard's  caatle, 
1Q84.  Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


I 


T  hath  been  the  policy  of  the  prince  of  darkness  in  all  ages,  whea 
any  work  of  his  was  to  be  carried  on,  which  required  a  more  than 
ordinary  cunning,  to  employ  a  female  craft  therein :  Nor  indeed 
from  his  first  attempt  in  that  kind,  in  the  betraying  our  mother  Eve, 
did  he  ever  find  reason  to  blame  his  discretion  In  the  said  method, 
aince  he  scarce  ever  failed  thereby  of  his  ends.  It  was  by  a  Dalilah 
he  betrayed  the  strongest;  by  strange  women  the  wisest;  by  an  aduU 
teress  the  best  of  men  in  scripture  chronology.'  Whence  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  still  he  courts  them ;  and  every  diay  he  shews  us  what 
advantage  he  can  make  to  himself  of  that  subtle  sex.  A  remarkable 
instance  whereof  I  shall  here  present  you  with* 

At  Deptford  in  the  county  of  Kent,  at  the  sign  of  tiie  King's. 
Head,  for  some  time,  past,  as  a  maid-servant  in  the  house,  thera 
hath  lived  one  Mary,  who  hath  pretended  herself,  in  her  conversa- 
tion, reserved  and  hoiie9t  enough  for  one  of  her  age,  being  thirty 
or  ^thereabouts,  till  about  seven  or  eight  months  past  she  nsed  ordu 
narily  to  keep  company  with  pne  Charles  Parsons,  a  young  man 
lately  gone  to  sea,  with  whom  she  was  observed  to  be  somewhat 
familiar ;  insomuch  that  the  neighbours  looked  upon  her  as  either 
married  to  him,  or  at  least  as  free  of  her  favours  as  if  me  had ;  and 
In  a  little  time  her  squeamish  stomach  gave  her  mistress  cause  to 
r^^ard  her  more  narrowly,  and  began  to  suspect  that  her  sweet, 
heart  had  given  her  a  belly  full  of  love,  as  afterwards  it  proved  hut 

4  lliif  it  tttf  io«tfa  Artkte  ia  UK  catalogue  of  Paapiaett  la  the  BtfkliA  Librarj, 
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too  true ;  for  that,  about  the  beginning  of  tbis  last  month  Of' Julj, 
the  same  appeared  so  evident  that  none  but  obsenred  it,  and  charged 
her  therewitb,  much  about  the  time  that  Charles  Pkrsons  left  her,  to 
parsne  a  voyage  to  the  Indies ;  upon  which,  being  no  longer  lible  to 
hide  the  same,  she  freely  confess^  that  Hans  hi  Kelder  was  then  six 
months  old,  and  that  Charles  Pkirsons  was  the  father  thereof,  apply* 
log  herself  accordingly  to  his  mother,  and  acquainting  her  that  they 
were  married,  desiring  her  to  assist  her  towards  her  lying-down. 

The  mother,  suspecting  the  matter,  began  a  little  to  demur  there, 
upon,  and  enquire  into  tiie  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  same 
was  consummated ;  to  which  questions  oi|r  said  Mary  returned  a 
sads&cfion ;  but  yet  the  old  woman,  still  doubting  thereof,  ui^ed 
ttat  she  might  produce  her  certificate;  and  that,  if  she  found  the  same 
tme,  she  woi^d  provide  for  her,  and  what  she  went  with ;  which  If 
she  conld  not  procure,  she  was  resolved  never  to  look  on  her. 

This  answer,  put  so  close  to  Mary,  began  to  make  her  look 
abent  herself,  and  set  her  wits  upon  the  rack  how  she  should  deceive  ', 
the  mother,  which  at  length  she  compassed,  wit  being  then  certainly 
readiest,  when  necessity  is  the  strongest ;  but  thinking  as  the  old 
woman  when  she  carried  her  dog  fi  gossiping,  that  two  heads  were 
better  than  one,  she  was  resolved  to  advise  with  a  neighbour  of  her's 
that  was  her  friend,  and  by  name  Margaret,  the  wife  of  a  carpenter 
living  hard  by,  ho^  she  should  accomplish  her  intent,  which  after 
some  time,  remembering  a  story  that  had  been  told  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  how  that  two  men,  that  had  a  design  on  a  parson's  wife,  agreed 
to  dress  die  youngest  in  women's  cloaths,  and  accordingly  to  marry 
each  other;  the're^y  designing,  by  a  liberal  reward  to  the  parsoii,  to 
get  an  admission  for  die  first  night  into  the  house  to  play  the  love« 
scuffle  for  the  pretended  wife's  maiden.head;  by  which  oppor* 
tunity,  whilst  the  parson  was  at  his  morning  studies,  the  party 
who  represented  die  wife,  and  was  enamoured  of  the  good  man's 
bed-fellow,  changed  beds,  and  left  her  nominal  husband,  to  enjoy 
the  real  wife;  which  the  parson  not'  at  all  suspecting,  readily 
assented  to,  and  i|;norantly  brought  cuckoldom  upon  himself. 
Remembering  I  say  this  story,  they  consented  with  themselves,  that 
two  women  misht  as  well  commit  matrimony  as  two  men,  and  in  a 
difierent  garb  deceive  the  eyes  of  any  who  should  be  the  spectators 
thereof. 

Which  design  being  thus  agreed  on,  the  carpenter's  wife  gets  d  suit 
of  her  husband's  cloaths,  in  which  she  arrays  herself,  and  sets  ^ to 
work  (without  her  chief.tool)  to  act  the  man's  part,  practisin|f  her 
congees  and  dialect,  to  be  perfect  therein,  against  the  day  she  designed 
to  act  the  same,  which  soon  ilfter  came  about ;  and,  having  all 
things  rea^F)  away  they  trudged  for  St.  Greorge's  church  in  South- 
wark,  the  carpenter's  wife  taking  upon  her  the  name  of  Charles 
I^rsons,  and  representing  him  :  They  gave  notice  of  their  intentions 
to  the  dark  of  the  parish,  that  they  desired  to  be  joined  in  matrix 
mony,  which  the  minister  and  dark,  at  first  not  at  aU  suspecting 
them,  alreadily  consented  unto,  but  in  the  time  of  administering  the 
^remooy  they  began  a  little  to  hesitate  at  what  they  were  a  domg ; 
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iipagiiiiiig,  by  die  toftness  of  her  tone,  which  the  coald  not  so  w«U 
counterfeit,  that  she  was  not  what  she  represented:  and  the  rather 
when  she  was  to  answer  to  those  words,  I  Charles  take  thee  Maiy, 
&c.  she  mistook  the  words,  and  cried,  I.  Margaret ;  but  thus  she 
excused  it,  that  she  had  been  at  the  marriage  of  a  sister  of  her's, 
who  was  thep  in  her  thoughts,  and  which  occasioned  the  mistake, 
confidently  a?erring  herself  a  man,  and,  being  of  a  large  make  and 
an  impudent  carriage,  carried  on  and  compleated  the  deceit.  After 
which,  the  ceremony  being  ended,  and  th6  certificate  a  making,  she 
drew  the  clark  aside,  telling  him,  that  true  it  was,  dabbling  with 
his  said  wife  before  marriage,  he  had  got  her  with  child,  and  that 
A^  was  Tery  forward,  being  near  six  months  gone  of  her  tone; 
and,  fearing  that  his  wife's  relations,  and  his  own,  might  take 
notice  of  the  date  of  the  certificate  to  his  disadvantage,  desired  that 
the  same  might  be  antedated,  promising  the  clark  to  reward  him  for 
80  doing:  which,  after  many  importunities,  he  at  last  consented  to; 
and,  accordingly,  dated  the  same  about  six  months  before.  Haring 
obtained  which  certificate,  away  they  return  for  Deptford,and  thoaght 
themselves  now  secure  of  their  booty :  so  that  the  same  day  tiiey 
repaired  to  the  mother  of  Parsons  aforesaid,  and  produced  what 
shedeured,  the  certificate  beforementioned;  which  the  oU  woman 
took  into  her  own  hands,  beginning  to  think  herself  happy  in  her 
daughter.in.law,  and  that  in  a  short  time  she  should  be  blessed  with 
a  grand.chiid,  rummaging  her  old  chests  for  linnen  to  provide  for 
.  clouts  and  other  necessaries  for  the  production  of  her  great  beUy. 
Nor  was  Mary  her  daughter  less  glad  at  the  success  of  her  enterprise, 
it  being  what  she  thought  would  take  off  the  reproach  that  waa  Ukely 
to  succeed  upon  her,  for  the  unlawfulness  of  her  former  frolicks ; 
and  likewise  as  to  the  establishment  of  her  fatute  fortunes.  But  this 
sunshine  was  not  long  before  the  same  began  to  be  overshadowed  by 
the  clouds,  that  soon  after  discovered  themselves,  in  relation  to  her 
present  circumstances. 

For  so  it  is,  that  most  of  the  sex,  though  excellently  well  ac:. 
complished  in  the  contriving  a  deceitful  intrigue,  yet  is  their  humour 
8Qch,  that,  when  once  they  see  the  same  to  take  its  first  promises  of 
perfection,  they  are  apt  to  brag  of  its  effects,  before  the  means  are 
thoroughly  settled,  that  lead  to  the  ends  thereof;  and  then  most  es. 
pecially  when  the  good  wives  are  together  toping  their  noses  over 
the  brandy.bottle,  or  hot.supping8,  at  a  merry-meeting  amongst 
themselves.  And  by  such  mediods  came  this  intrigue  to  a  discovery  ; 
for,  several  of  the  neighbours  being  together,  and  talking  of  the 
chiuige  of  Mary's  condition,  Mary  and  Margaret  could  not  chuse 
but  smile  thereat,  and  lovingly  called  each  other  by  the  name  of 
husband  and  wife,  saying,  that  they  knew  a  couple  that  had  been 
six  weeks  wedded,  and  both  as  likely  as  any  two  in  England,  and 
yet  neither  of  tiiem  had  one  bout  since  they  were  married. — One 
bout,  replies  an  old  woman,  that  is  much ;  1  would  cut  off  the  tool 
of  that  husband  that  should  have  a  wife  for  two  whole  days  and 
nights,  and  never  put  it  to  the  exercise  that  God  made  it  for. — 
Some  rogue,  I  warrant  him,  replies^  another,  to  tantalise  a  Wife 
after  tha,t  rate. — Did  I  know  the  dull  dog,  pursues  a  third,  I  would 
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•et  Um  vp  for  all  <mr  neighbours  in  Deptfoid  and  Greenwich,  to 
nuike  a  publick  pi88iiig.po8t  of. — Intolerable,  says  a  fourth,  a 
wliole  mo>iitli  and  a  half  to  put  a  poor  wife  upon  longing,  he  deserves 
to  be  cariionadoed;  and,  were  the  good  woman  of  my  mind,  if  I 
pawned  mj  petticoat  that  covered  me,  I  would  hare  some  honest 
fellow  to  reliefTe  me  in  what  I  most  wanted,  and  make  him  do  it 
before  the  rogue's  foce,  that  he  might  §ee  and  be  satisfied  he  was 
what  he  deserred  to  l>e,  the  most  notorious  cuckold  in  Deptford:— 
and  there  are,  says  another,  as  many  good  crests,  to  my  lenowlei^e. 
In  thia  town^  as  any  place  of  its  bigness  between  this  and 
Giaresend* 

Trhe  discourse  between  them  being  much  to  this  purpose,  the  parties 
eoooemed  fell  out  into  a  great  lighter  to  see  their  neighbours  in 
such  a  feud,  and  told  them  it. was  a  truth;  and  scarce  one  in  that 
GOMpai^  but  knew  the  parties,  and  that  they  had  conversed  with  €Bnem 
ibMt  day,  which  set  them  all  upon  the  tenterb,  to  know  the  person, 
cfvery  one  guessing  at  his  neighbour,  and  examining  who  it  should 
be  i — ^Well,  says  Margaret,  as  for  thAt,  in  a  few  days,  you  shall  be 
nade  acquainted  therewith,  but,  for  tiie  present,  left  them  to  con. 
aider  thereof;  till,  being  further  urged,  she  ^added,  why  may  not 
two  women  be  married  together  in  Deptford/  as  well  as  Susan  and 
Sarah  at  Fish^treeUUl  ? 

Upon  this,  some  of  the  company  b^;an  to  suspect  the  matter,  and 
told  Mrs.  Parsons  of  the  discourse  abovesaid ;  possessing  Jier  so 
fer  therewith,  that  she  resolved  to  go  and  inquire  at  the  church 
where  the  certificate  had  mentioned  her  son  and  supposed  daughter. 
ia.law  to  have  been  married;  upon  inquiry  whereinto,  the  churchy 
hook  was  searched,  and,  at  the  day  mentioned  therein,  no  such 
persons  were  found  to  have  been  recorded ;  which  further  increased 
her  snspiclpn,  so  that  she,  entering  upon  the  description  of  tlie  parties, 
and  acquainting  the  clerk  with  her  supposition,  put  nim  in  rem^m* 
biance  of  the  late  couple  he  had  joined,  and,  turning  to  tliat  time, 
found  the  same  out;  adding  withal,  that,  ever  since  the  said  marriage,  ^ 
he  had  been  highly  suspicious  of,  and  concerned  Within  himself,  at 
the  cheat  The  matter  then  appearing  very  plain,  home  goes  the 
old  woman,  and  discards  her  supposed  daughter  from  her  favour, 
alledging  the  falsity  of  her  pretences,  and  declaring  to  all  the  neigh, 
b0arho<^  how  base  a  trick  had  been  put  upon  her. 

Insomuch,  that  it  became  th^  publick  discourse^ of  the  whole 
town,  and  none  but  i^rere  talking  of  the  seaman's  mistress,  that  had 
married  Margaret,  the  carpenter's  wife;  every  one  bestowing  one 
twit  or  other  upon  her  for  tlie  same,  the  young  maids  laughing  at  the 
flat  sport  they  had  the  first  ni^^t ;  the  graver  matrons  at  the  im^ 
pudence  of  the  parties  that  should  so  vilify  and  disgrace  the  honest 
state  of  matrimony ;  looking  upon  it  as  a  scandal  to  their  sex  in 
generaU  Upon  all  which,  the  parson,  that  married  them,  made  a 
complaint  thereof  to  the  civil  magistrate,  who  committed  them  b^tl) 
to  the  Round-house  ia  Greenwich,  and  bound  them  over  to  answer 
Hke  same  at  the  next  assizes,  where  Mar^ret  hath  be^  s)nce  b^ile4 
put,  and  Mary  yet  continues  there* 
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X-iUXEMBOURG,  the  metropolis  of  theducliy.  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  finely  seated,  commodious,  of  a  great  compass,  and  verv 
strong ;  being  also  indifferently  full  of  houses  :  the  principal  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  "There  is  besides,  a  very  fair  convent 
which,  as  it  is  said^  the  inscriptions  also  upon  the  walls  hereof, 
testifying  as  much,  was  one  of  the  first  of  St.  Francis's  order,  built 
in  his  life-time.  This  town  has  undergone  many  misfortunes, 
having,  upon  all  occasions  of  war,  served  for  the  butt,  whereat 
fortiine  discharged  her  arrows.     It  vras,  in  the  year  1 542,  taken 

^  and  plundered  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  son  to  the  great  king,  Francis  the  First.  In  the  year 
1543,  it  was  again  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French,  and  was 
finally,  on  the  fourth,  of  June,  in  this  present  year,  1684,  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French. 

The  town  of  Luxembourg  is  built  upon  a  rock,  washed  almost  on 
every  side,  by  a  little  river,  called  Alsiette,  which  comes  from  the 
«ouui;  and,  having  almost  encompassed  that  place,  continues  its 
course  towards  the  north.  The  part  of  the  rock,  invlroned  by  the 
river,  Is  exceeding  steep,  and  needs  no  other  defence  but  its  natural 

-^  l^ituation ;  so  that  they  have  scarce  built  any  fortifications  on  those 
sides.  The  side  not  invironed  by  the  river,  which  looks  towards  the 
west,  is  fortified  witii  four  bastions  cut  into  the  rock,  as  is  also  the 
ditch,  which  is  very  deep.  There  are  before  these  bastions,  counter., 
guards,  half-moons^  and  ravelins  cut  into  the  rock,  as  are  $lso  the 
ditches  that  coVer  tiiem.  Before  all  tiiese  works,  there  are  i^o  open 
ways,  widi  tiieir  causeys;   fhe  first  wheredf  is  defended  by  fpur 
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i^doubts  of  stone  in  the  angles,  bearing  ont  from  the  counterscarp. 
This  side  ivhich  b  not  invironed  by  the  rlyer  was  the  only  place, 
whereby  the  town  could  be  assaulted;  all  the  rest  being  found  too 
steep  ;  and,  of  this  side,  the  part  attacked  was  the  new  gate,  which 
11  on  the  north,  near  the  place  where  the  rirer  begins  to  turn  away 
from  the  town. 

The  French  army,  commanded  by  the  Marshal  de  Cr^ui,  in. 
vested  the  place,  April  the  twenty-eigfath,  1684,  N.  S.  Some  days 
were  spent  in  preparatires  for  the  siege,  and  taklnglheir  quarters. 

The  head  quarters  were  settled  from  the  height  of  Bambuche,  to 
the  Tillage  of  Merle ;  and  there  were  quartered  eight  squadrons  and 
battalions,  with  four  companies  of  canaodieTS.  The  quarters  of  the 
Count  du  Plessis,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  and  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse, 
lieutenantigeneiais,  were  thus  ordered :  the  first,  from  Linsing,  to 
the  hill  oC  the  abbey  of  Bonnevoye,  with  seren  squadrons,  and 
eleTon  battalions;  the  second,  from  the  same  hill  to  the  stream, 
which  goes,  up  towards  the  village  of  Hant,  with  five  battalions ;  the 
third,  fcmn  the  rif^r  of  Alsiette,  as  you  go  bac^k  again  up  to  Hant, 
as  iar  as  the  village  of  Homeldange,  and  there  were  posted  eight 
sqcmdrons,  and  six  battalions.  T^re  ^ere  also  quartered,  in  the 
bottom  of  Homeldange,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons  of  the  Baron  de 
Hasfield,  with  two  bat^ions  of  fugeliers,  and  the  company  of  mi* 
ners  and  gantiers. 

May  the  Sth.  The  Marshal  de  Crequi  g^ve  orders,  to  open  thetr 
trenches. 

The  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant^eneral,  for  the  day,  the  Count 
de  Broglio,  Marshal  de  Camp,  and  die  Duke  de  to.  Ferte,  Brigadier 
of  Foot,  posted  themselves  between  five  and  six  in  the  eTenmg,  on 
the  faillsof  our  Lady  of  Consolation,  with  two  battalions  of  Champaign, 
which  had,  at  their  head,  ^e  Bailey  Colbert,  colonel  of  that  regi« 
ment,  one  battalion,  of  Enguien,  and  one  of  La  Ferte.  The  two  first 
battalions  marched  in  a  bottom,  behind  the  chapel,  and  two  others 
on  their  teft  hand,  upon  the  reverse  of  these  hills.  The  Count  de 
Talart,  brigadier  of  horse,  eame  upon  the  same  hills,  with  the  horse 
nnd^r  his  command,  whiph  were  four*hundred,  to  guard  the  trenches^ 
having  before  him  twp«hundrcd  foot  to  make  use  of,  in  case  the 
besieged  should  make  any  sally.  At  nine  in  the  eT^ning,  they 
opened,  about  half  a  musquet  shot  from  the  counterscarp,  a  trench^ 
parallel  to  the  attacked  side  of  the  place,  about  fiveJiondred  toises 
long,  and  this  work  was  carried  on  two  several  ways,  the  one  by  the 
chapel,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  head  quarters ;  and  the  other,  on  the 
side  of  Faifendal,  on  the  other  side  of  the  opposite  place.  The 
pioneers  of  the  attack  of  Champaign  carried  oh  the  work,  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  within  fifty  or  sixty  toises  of  the  Chapel  of  Miracles, 
which  is  about  a  pistoLshot  ^om  the  counterscarp ;  and  those  of  ihit 
attack  of  la  Ferte  and  Enguien,  carried  on  the  work  from  the  left  to 
the  right;  and  these  works  met  about  the  mid.way.  Tiie  Sieur  de 
Yauban,  marshal  of  tiie  king's  camps  and  armies,  who  had  been, 
at  noon,  to  view  the  counterscarp,  and  who  had  the  inspection  over 
theye  two  attacksi  caosed  to  be  traced  tUs  ni|^t  two  batteries. 
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with  lIn€S  of  comnramcttioii  in  tiie  trench,  upon  a  rising  grootid^ 
about  thirty  or  ibrtj  toiseB  on  this  side  the  chapel,  in  .ro. 
gpect  of  the  besiefsrs.  The  Marquis  de  Renti,  marshal  de  cmnpi 
ttade  a  false  attack  upon  the  height  of  the  Fauxbonrg  of  Gromp, 
or  of  the  Basseville,  with  a  battalion  of  G>nde;  the  Marquis  de 
Crenan  nmde  another,  by  the  bottom  of  the  abbey  of  Bonne^ye, 
with  fiToJiondred  detached  men;  and  at  the  seme  time  there  wis  a 
battery  traced  upon  the  hill  of  Fftffendal,  where  there  was  a  bat* 
talion  of  Orleans,  with  a  detachment  of  twoJrandred  men.  The 
Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  snr  Yon,  his  brother, 
were^  present  at  the  openfaig.  of  the  trenches,  and  passed  the  night 
there*  The  besieged,  for  aboTe  fite  hoars,  made  not  one  shot,  bat 
.  about  two,  in  the  morning,  they  liegan  to  fire  very  briskly  at  as, 
with  their  mosquets.  'There  were  not,  howerer,  above  eight  or  nine 
of  onrmen  killed  and  wounded,  which  were  of  the  r^ment  of 
Champagne,  About  break  of  day,  they  played  also  smartly  upon  us 
witii  their  cannon,  which  yet  had  not  any  considerable  effect.  Some 
horse  sallied  out  of  the  town,  about  four  or  fire  in  the  morning,  bat 
hastily  retreated  at  the  first  firing  of  the  detachments,  which  were 
commanded  to  shelter  the  labourers.  They  persisted,  all  that  day^ 
to  play  iipon  us,  with  th«r  cannon^  bat  still  without  much  success* 
On  our  side,  they  continued  to  work  on  the  batteries, 

9th,  There  was  a  man  stopped,  who  endeaToared  to  get  into 
Luaembourg;  and  there  was  found  about  him  a  passport  from  the 
Marquis  de  Grana,  dated  August  the  twenty^ighth,  with  bills  of 
eichange,  for  five  and  thirty  thousand  florins,  payable  in  Lux0mbonrgy 
and  many  letters  in  ciphers.  We  knew  also,  l^  the  same  way,  that 
there  were  several  officers  who  designed  to  get  into  the  towii,  to  join 
with  their  regiments  there. 

In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  lieutenant-general  for  the 
day,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  Count 
da  Plessis,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  who  had  the  rightJiand  of  the 
great  attack ;  and  the  Sieur  d^Erlac  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  tha 
Count  de  Broglio,  who  had  the  left  Two  battalions  of  Navarre 
relieved  on  the  right  the  two  of  Champagne,  and  the  battalions  pf 
Vanbeeonrt  and  Conti,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  in  the 
quality^  of  a  volunteer,  relieved  on  die  left  that  of  Enguien,  and  that 
of  la  Ferte.  The  besi^ed,  at  the  time  we  went  to  relieve  the 
trenches,  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  a  part  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  Paf« 
fendal ;  they  quitted  also  a  mill,  which  was  but  fif^  paces  from  it, 
having  prepared  a  mine  to  blow  it  up,  in  the  belief  d^ey  had,  that 
cmr  men  would  seize  thereon  ;  but  we  went  not  thither,  and  the 
mine  sprang  without  the  success  they  expected.  During  the  night, 
we  carried  on  a  second  trench,  parallel  to  the  first  of  the  great  at, 
tack,  within  sixty  toises  of  the  covered  fore.way  of  the  place  ;  and 
die  communications  were  made^  without  any  of  thip  workmen's  behig 
killed  or  wounded,  although  the  enemy  fired  stifly  upon  them,  with 
their  musquets*  The  Sieur  de  Montmeillant,  captain  in  the  ro3ral 
i^hnent,  and  the  Sieur  de  Favigny^  captain  and  i^  major  of  Pledt 
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noni,  and  flMir  or  Are  lieutenuits  were  slightly  w\>inided.  We'con. 
tinned  also  to  work  diligently  on  the  batteries  raised  on  the  hills  of 
oar  Lad^  of  Consolation.  Tliebeneged,  about  break  of  day,  played 
Mskly  wi^  their  cannon ;  bat  we  haid  not  above  six  or  seren  soldierf 


lOdi.  Two  of  onr  battefies,  of  mtsii  pieces  of  cannon  each,  be» 
^8  to  pUy  about  eight  in  the  momfaig  with  great  snccess;  and  a 
battery  of  nine  mortar-pieces,  'which  had  been  put  in  order  by  the 
9eiir  de  Tignj,  began  about  noon  to  cast  its  bombs  against  a  plat, 
form  of  the  bastion  on  the  right ;  and  we  dismounted  three  pieces  of 
a  battery  of  fovr  pieces,  which  the  besieged  had  erected  tiiere,  and 
fmm  whence  they  fired  Tery  ▼igoroasly.  The  same  day  a  battery 
of  five  pieces,  wfakh  was  upon  the  hill  of  Bonneroye,  began  also  to 
play.  We  raised  one  of  two  pieces  upon  the  rising  ground,  which 
lookB  mto  the  Fauxbonrg  of  Gromp,  and  we  continued  U>  work 
vpon  one  of  fifteen  on  the  hill  of  ReLfiendal;  which  was  finished  with 
the  loss  only  of  nme  soldiers  killed,  and  seren  or  eight  wounded^ 
with  three  or  four  officers. 

In  the  evening,  die  Sieur  de  Jciyeuse,  lieutenant^ieneral  for  tiie 
day,  the  Marqnis  de  Renti,  marshal  de  camp,  and  the  Sieur  de 
Refuge,  brigadier  of  foot,  reliered  the  Marquis  de  Grenlis,  the  Sieur  ^ 
d'  Erlae,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  widi  the  two  battalions  of 
Piedmont ;  the  first  battalion  of  Auver^e,  and  the  first  battalion  of 
dM  royal  Rousstllon,  which  entered  the  trenches  in  the  place  of  the 
two  battalions  of  Navarre,  and  th^  two  of  Vaubecourt  and  Contl. 
In  the  night  there  'was  carried  on  a  third  trench,  parallel  to  the 
second,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  first  covered.way,  which  com^ 
prehended  all  die  outworks  of  the  attack.  The  besieged  burnt  this 
night  die  other  part  of  the  Fauzboui^  of  Fsffendal ;  and  fired  also 
at  ns  briskly  with  their  musquets. 

All  the  following  day  they  played  upon  us  with  their  cannon,  and 
yet  killed  us  but  about  seven  or  eight  men,  and  wounded  ten  or 
twelve.  The  same  day,  viz.  the  11th,  the  besiegers  finished  their 
battery  of  fifteen  pieces,  and  with  their  cannon  and  bombs  intirely 
mined  the  platforms  and  defences  of  the  bastion  on  the  right. 

In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  lieutenant-general,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  Sieur  de  Joy* 
euse,  and  the  Sieur  de  Refuge,  who  were  on  die  right  hand  of  the 
great  attack ;  sind  die  Chevalier  de  Tilladet,  marshal  de  camp,  re« 
lieved  the  Marquis'  de  Renti,  who  was  on  the  left.  The  trenches 
were  mounted  on  the  right  by  two  battalions  of  Normandy,  who 
took  the  post  of  the  two  battalions  of  Piedmont  ;•  and  the  battalions 
of  Lyonnois  and  Turenne  relieved  on  the  left  the  battalions  of 
~  Auvefgne  and  the  royal.  The  trench,  which  comprehended  all  the 
oatworics  of  the  place,  was  carried  on  widiin  twenty  paces  of  the 
first  open  way.  The  Sieur  de  Vigny  made  a  battery  an  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  to  die  left,  from  the  first  he  had  nlade,  to  ruin  with  bombs 
(he  platform  and  batteries  which  were  upon  the^  bastion  on  the 
leit    The  Bentenant  of  the  grenadiers  of  Normandy,  a  sub.lieute. 
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VBBt  of  Engnien,  and  lune  toldiers  were  slain,  and  six  or  s^reia 
wounded. 

The  morrow,  being  the  Hih,  the  other  batteries  were  finished, 
and  tfairty.«ight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifteen  mortar-pieceB,  began 
tiiat  day  to  play  continually*  The  same  day  about  noon,  a  cannon, 
bullet  of  the  besieged's  set  on  fire  thirty  bombs  of  the  l>esiegers, 
which  were  on  the  Sieur  de  Vigay's  first  battery :  seren  gunners,  and 
two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  tiiere  were  six  grierously  wounded. 
The  Sieor  de  Caillemote,  second  son  of  the  Marqub  de  RuTigny, 
was  wounded  in  the  throat  with  a  musquet.8hot. 

In  the  erening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  lientenantgeneral,  the 
Sieur  de  Rubantel,  and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  relieved  the  general 
officers  which  were  in  the  trenches;  two  battalions  of  the  marine 
xelieTed  the  post  on  the  right  hand,  and  two  battalions  of  the  queen's 
itelie?e4  the  post  on  the  left  During  the  night  the  besiegers  lodged 
themseWes  on  the  causey  of  the  coreied-way ;  and  there  was  a  com. 
munication  made  from  one  lodgment  to  the  other.  The  worle  was 
carried  on  at  the  attack  of  Bonneroye,  widiin  thirty  paces  of  the 
ditch,  on  the  side  of  the  gate  of  Thionville,  where  a  battery  of  fire 
pieces- was  raised.  At  the  ^  same  time  we  advanced  five  of  the  great 
battery  of  Pafiendal,  for  to  batter  on  the  reverse  the  bastion  and 
Outworks  of  the  great  attack  on  the  left,  and  to  beat  down  the  gate 
of  PalTendaU  There  was  opened  at.  the  attack  of  Gromp,  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  ditcb,  a  trench,  parallel  to  th^  front,  which  has 
upon  one  and  the  same  line  four  towers,  and  which  faces  the 
bill  of  Cromp :  we  brought  down  the  battery  which  was  upon  this 
hill,  with  a  design  to  beat  in  pieces  the  gate  of  this  Fauxbourg, 
and  so  to  be  able  to  dismount  two  pieces  which  were  on  a  plat, 
form  within  an  hundred  paces  on  the.  right  hand  of  this  gate,  and 
which  much  incommoded  the  besiegers.  We  seiied  on  a  church, 
within  half  a  musquet.shot  of  the  place,  situated  upon  a  rising 
ground  between  Gromp  and  Pafiendid,  the  enemy  not  making  any 
resistance.  Fifty  men  were  left  there  to  keep  it.  There  was 
this  night  a  seijeant  killed,  with  about  ten  soldiers,  and  twenty 
wounded. 

13th.  In  the  morning,  a  soldier  of  the  place  came  into  the  camp. 
lie  told  us,  that  the  Prince  de  Chimay  had  Jbee^  obliged  to  com. 
mit  the  defence  of  the  outworks  to  the  townsmen,  and  to  draw 
the  soldiers  into  the  town,  for  fear  of  their  running  away. 
About  noon  the  besieged  sprang  two  little  mines  under  a  lodg. 
ment  we  had  made  on  the  right  hand,  upon  the  causey  of  the 
first  covered-way:  there  were  three  soldiers  shiin,  and  about 
fifteen  wounded. 

In  the  evening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant^cneral,  the 
Sieur  de  Goumay,  marshal  de  camp,  and  the  Sieur  de  Maumont, 
brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  general  officers  in  the  trenches:  a 
battalion  of  Bourbonnois,  one  of  Humieres,  one  of  the  Crown, 
and  one  of  Languedoc,  relieved  those  which  were  at  the  great 
attack.  The  Marquis  de  Humieres,  only  son  to  the  Marshal 
de  Humieres,'  was  slain  by  a  miisquet-shot,  which  hit  him  ia 
the  head.    About  midnight^  four  parties  of  grenadiers,  of  ten  men 
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ndi,  had  order  to  eskter  at  ibe  same  time,  liy  foar  seTeral 
]jaces,  into  the  first  covered  wny,  to  settle  themselves  therein^  .if 
thej  found  not. too  great  resistance;  and  to  seize ona  redonbt,  called 
the  Redoubt  of  SU  Mary,  which  is  between  the  two  covered-ways  : 
but,  after  they  had  borne  a  violent  charge  of  musq^ie^,  grenadoes^ 
and  fireworks,  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  becavse  this  redoubt 
was  revested  in  the  sapie  manner  as.  the  ditch,  wherein  there  was  a 
caponiere  filled  with  musqneteers,  and  be9ause  there  was  no  getting 
into  it  but  by  a  gallery,  under  ground,  the  end  whereof  joined  to 
covered-way  nearest  the  place.  ^ 

Thus  were  we  obliged  to  proceed  along  by  digging  as  &r  as  tha. 
palisadoes,  whence  we  carried  on  a  lodgment  iii  the  covered-way, 
which  the  besiegers  extended  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  bottom  of 
die  ditch  of  the  redoubt.;  and  the  mineirs,  to  overthrow  it,  wrought 
under  the  ditch.     At  tlie  attack  on  the  left,  our  men  lodged  thenu 
seWes  on  the  causey  of  the  covered.vF)iy,  whence  was  a  commuiMQa* 
tion  made  io  the  lodgment  on  the  right.    A  lieutenant  of  the  rpyal 
regiment  was  killed,  with  three  seijeants,  nine  or  ten  soldiers,  and 
five  cannoniers;  and  a  captain  with  about  tweifnty  soldiers  wounded. 
In  the  evening,  the  posts  of  the  trenches  were  relieved  by  the 
Marqnis  de  Genlis,   Lleutenant^neral,   the  Marquis  d'Uxelles, 
Martial  de  Camp,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  brigadier  of  foot, 
with  two  battalions  of  Champim;pe,  that  of  hi  Ferte,  and  one  oC, 
Orleans.     There  was  finished,  on  ^e  rigl^tJiand  of  the  great  at* 
tick,  the  lodgment  in  die  coverecUvray,  upon  the  brink  of  tto 
ditch  of  the  redoubt,  where  the  miners  could  not  easily  go  on,  hfim 
cause  of  the  rock  they  there  met  with.  We  brought  on  two  yUecespi 
cannon,  endeavouring  to  break  the  communication  of  the  redoubt 
with  the  second  covefed.way.     On  th^,  left-hand  of  the  attack,  waa 
sent  forth  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  of  la  Ferte;  to  see  if  the  ene«. 
mie«  had  quitted  the  first.  covered»way  on  that  side.    They  could  not 
come  to  know  it,  because  the  enemies  were  there  couched  on  their 
bellies,  and,  at  the  appearance  of  our  men,  rose,  and  oliged  them 
to  retire:  ten  of  the  grenadiers  were  slain,  and  two  mortally  wounded; 
the  captain  had  his  arm  broken,  and  the  sub.lie^tenant  was  wounded  :j 
the  Marquis  de  Genlis's  aid-de.camp  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
two  o£&cerB  of  Orleans  were  slightly  wounded* 

16th«  Three  fugitives  from  the  place  related,  that  the  governor 
of  the  town,  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  was  that  ni^t  wound^  in  the 
l^,  and  that  the  major  was  killed.  That  day  we  advanced  two 
batteries,  each  of  two  pieces  of  .cannon,  for  to  (Mitter  a  redoubt^ 
which  is  near  the  two  covered.ways  on  the  left;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  vre  played  the  most  advantageously  we  could  from  thebatteriea 
that  were  in  condition,  for  to  ruin  the  outworks  and  defences  of  the 
bastion  on  the  same  side :  we  seized  also  two  redoubts  on  the  back^ 
side  of  PaSendal,  which  the  cajanon  of  the  besi^ers  had  very' much 
damaged. 

In  the  evening  the  guard  of  the  trenches  wa9  relieved  by  the  Sieur 
de  Joyeuse,  the  Count  de  Broglio,  ond  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  with 
the  two  battalions  of  Navarre,  that  of  Vaubecourt,  and  that  of 
Contl,  in  the  head  whereof  was  the  Prince  de  Conti ;  The  Marquia 
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de  la  Yalette  bad,  at  the  same  tiine,  hh  Algh  br6k^  bjr  a  cannofu 
shot  from  one  of  our  batteries  whieh  hii  passed  orer  the  town.  In 
the  night,  the  besiegers  made  themseWes  masters  of  a  third  redonbt 
on  the  backside  of  Pkffendal.  We  carried  on  the  lodgment,  which 
was  Tipon  the  causeway  of  the  first  cotered.way,  near  fifteen  toi^es 
to  the  right  and  l^t ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  ad?ance,  were  raised 
two  platforms,  for  to  look  backwards  into  the  coyered-way.  The 
besieged  fired  fiercely  all  the  niglit,  bnt  with  little  success.  About  fire 
in  the  morning,  they  quitted  &e  cotered-way,  and  sprang  a  mine, 
which  they  belieyed  must  be  under  our  lodgments ;  but  it  had  not  an/ 
.  effect  The  besiegers  took  tiie  advantage  of  an  enforcement,  which 
tifls  mine  had  made  near  the  palisadoes,  and  made  use  of  it  to  lodge 
themselves  there ;  but  this  design  would  not  easily  ^ave  succeeded, 
'  hi^not  the  Prince  de  Conti,  by  his  presence  and  bounty,  encouraged 
tiie  solars,  whom  the  fear  of  a  second  mine  hindered  from  working. 
Aa  engineer  and  four  soldiers  were  slain  on  this  occasion,  and  a  cap. 
tain  of  NaTttrre,  one  of  ^ailgundy}  the  sub.lieutenant  of  the  grenadiers 
cyf  Gonti,  and  nine  or  ten  soldiers  were  wounded.  We  extended  the 
lodgment  which  was  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt. 

16.  The  besieged  battered  with  much  success  the  redoubt  which 
was  on  their  left,  between  the  two  corered-ways*  and  a  mine,  which 
had  been  made  to  open  the  ditch  of  that  redoubt  on  the  right,  had 
fill  the  eflect  they  desired.  The  Sleur  de  Court,  Major  of  (Jontt, 
wito  killed  in  comfaig  down  from  the  trenches.  We  hare  since  the 
16tii  ruined,  with  the  great  battery  of  Paifendal,  a  traverse  of  stoYie, 
about  six  toises  long,  which  was  at  the  point  of  an  half-mooii,  that 
covers  the  bastion  on  the  left,  to  hinder  us^from  looking  between  the 
cypposite  hills  into  the  covered.way  of  the  place;  we  likewise  ruined, 
with  the  same  batteiy,  two  towers  which  covert  the  gate  of  tiie 
tower  on  that  side. 

According  to  the  last  news,  come  from  the  siege,  they  continued 
to  batter  many  little  works  full  of  earth,  and  in  the  confusion  against 
this  gate,  the  bastion,  and  the  three  redoubts,  whereof  ours  had  made 
themselves  masters,  and  which  flanked  the  reverse  of  the  hills.  The 
besiegers  were  resolved  to  set  afterward  the  miner  to  the  bastion,  and 
ftey  hoped  to  succeed  easily  therein,  because  there  was  no  ditch  on 
Aat  side. 

10.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  lieutenant-general 
for  the  day,  and  Sieur  de  Refuge,  brigadier  of  foot,  mounted  the 
trenches  on  the  right,  and  the  Sieur  d*Erlac,  marshal  de  camp, 
mounted  on  the  left.  Two  battalions  of  Piedmont  relieved  those  of 
Navarre,  and  two  battalions  of  Auvergne,  and  th^  Royal,  relieved 
those  of  Vaubecourt  and  Conti. 

We  carried  on,  during  the  night,  to  the  mine,  the  trench  which 
h  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  advancing 
towards  the  second  covered.way;  aifd  we  continued  to  batter  a 
breach  in  the  redoubt  On  the  left,  we  extended  in  the  first  Covered, 
way  to  the  lodgment  which  had  been  made  there,  apd  we  wrought 
for  the  communication  of  the  three  redoubts,  which  are  on  the  back* 
aide  of  Faffisndal.    The  enemy  fired  vigorously  this  night,  and  there 


*• 
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'Vice  «ine<«r  tensoMiers  killed,  and  About  twenty  womided.    Tk& 

WBie  ni^t  we  extended,  at  the  attack  of  Grondt,  the  lodgment  all 

along  the  ditch,  and  brought  thither  a  battery  of  three  pieces,  Thera 

vas  net  any  new  woik  made  on  the  side  of  the  attack  of  Boanefoye* 

In  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  Uentenaut. 

pnenJ,  end  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  brigadier  of  foot,  reliered  the 

guard  of  the  trenches  on  the  Jright,  with  a  battalion  of  Normandy, 

and  that  Qf  Soiasona;:  and  the  Marquis  de  Renti,  marshal  de  camp, 

lilieied  it  on  the.  left  with  a  battalion  of  Lyonnois,  and  that  of 

T^uenne. 

We  continBed'Ofi^^Ae  rig^t  to  batter  the  redoubt,  and  to  woilc 
ihroB^  the  mine,  with  a  design  to  inclose  it.  We  perfected  on  the 
left  the  lodgments  and  communications  which  had  been  made  therey 
and  ve  disohaiged  abundance  of  cannon  and  bombs,  to  finish  the 
Toining  the  defences  of  the  attacked  side,  and  the  palisadoea  which 
nerimtned  on. the  second  covered*way«  The  besieged  sdso  fired^ercd^ 
'  daring  the  night,  and  killed  us  about  twenty  soldiers,  and  wounded 
tfeatjJm  or  thirty,  with  four  or  five  officers. 

18th.  In  Ae  efenmg,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenantgeneral  for 
&e  dtfy,  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieTed  the 
poata  on  die  right  with  two  battalions  of  the  marine,  and  the  Chei. 
irvlier.  de  Tiiladet,  marshal  de  camp,^  reUeved  die  posts  on  the  left 
widi  two  battalions  of  the  Queen's. 

The  fedouhta  of  this  attack  are  of  very  good  stone,  and  eterj 
wheie  )Canaon4»rOof.  They  bave  three  stories  of  battlements,  with 
a  rereated  ditdi,  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  fourteen  deep,  in  the  reb 
vettment  wheieof  are  capenieres,  which  command  round  about; 
These  redoubts  have  communieation  with  die  ditch  of  the  phice,  and 
ihi  Goreredvway,  by  three  galleries  wider  ground,  Imilt  one  w^on 
another,  of  six  feet  in  height,  uid  four  in  breadth. 

The  Comit  dn  Plessis  visited  all  the  posts  of  the  trenches^  He  sent 
to  view  the  breach  which  our  cannon  had  made  in  the  highest  story 
of  the  ledottbts  on  the  right,  and  to  which  the  breaches  of  the  mfaMf 
made  an  ascent.  We  found  no  body  there,  and  the  Count  dn  Plessif 
lent  thither  only  six  grenadiers  and  a  seijeant,  for  fear  there  m^ht 
be  mines.  They  saw  trough  the  holes  of  the  arches,  that  the  enemiea 
kept  yet  the  lower  story,  and  they  cast  grenadoes  at  them,  but  they 
were  not  sufiieiant  to  drive  them  away.  The  Count  du  Pleasla 
caused  boaabs  to  be  thrown  at  them,  which  yet  dissipated  them  not, 
till  they  had  had  their  effect,  and  he  sent  to  charge  them  sword  in 


At  the  same  time,  we  carried  on  the  mine^work  to  the  galleries  of 
eommnnication  from  the  redoubt  to  the  ditch,  and  the  coyered.way 
of  the  piece,  and  we  lodged  ourselves  by  this  mining  m  the  midst  oif 
Ae  second  causeway.  The  enemies,  perceiving  the  besii^rs  ready 
to  pierce  the  communication,  were  afraid  to  be  cut  Off  without  being 
succoured,  and  retired  witii  so  much  precipitation  through  the  middle 
gallery  into  their  ditch,  that  they  left  many  musquets,  and  some  hats 
JB  the  redoubt. 

We  rolled  afterwards  two  great  casks  fall  of  faggots  hito  the  sec<»id 
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l^lery,  notwidistaiiding  the  besieged  fired  forionsly  npMi  ii«  frdot 
the  gate;  and,  after  ,tWo  hours' fight  under  ground,  we  set  up  a  titu 
verse  to  hinder  their  return  to  the  redoubt. 

The  enemy  did  also  the  same  on  their  side,  Jto  stop  the  progress 
of  our  workmen.  They  had  prepared  four  mines  at  the  four  comers 
of  the  redoubt,  but  they  could  not  set  them  on  fire,  because  of  the 
water,  which  was  in  the  lowest  gallery. 

We  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  redoubt  on  the  left,  lo 
asake  a  mine  to  open' the  ditch,  and  to  inclose  this  redoubt  by  iitning, 
as  we  had  that  on  the  right.  We  made  a  lodgment  on  the  baeksids 
of  Faifendal,  the  length  of  the  trarerse,  and  the  &ce  <i  the  half«.moon, 
within  four  paces  whereof  the  works  were  adnuiced;  But  we  were 
constrained  to  quit  it  by  the  abundance  of  bombs,  gvenadoes,  and 
fireworks,  which  the  besieged  cast  from  the  half.moon,  and  the 
cofered.way.  The  communication  of  the  two  attacks  was  made 
during  Oie  night,  notwithstanding  thirty  toises  of  the  rock,  whicA 
were  tietween  the  two  lodgments. 

The  same  day,  being  the  19th,  four  miners  were  set  to  the  attack- 
of  Grondt,  from'  the  gate  unto  the  nearest  tower ;  and  they  wrought 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  in  the  evening  they  iMgan  to  diarge  the 
mines.  A  captain  of  tiie  Queen's,  and  two  or  three  inferior  officert 
were  wounded ;  five  or  six  soldiers  were  slain,  and  about  twenty 
wounded. 

19th.  In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  Iteuteoantigeneral, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  brigadier  of  foot^  mounted  the  trenches 
on  the  righUhand  with  the  battalions  of  Bourbonnois  and  Humkres, 
and  the  Sienr  de  Rubantel,  marshal  de  camp,  mouBted  on  the  1^ 
with  the  battidions  of  the  Crown  and  Vermandois. 

In  the  night  we  extended  on  the  right  the  lodgment,  which  waa 
upon  the  communication  of  the  redoubt  with  the  second  covereAoray^ 
above  five  and  thirty  toises  to  the  rig^t  and  as  much  to  the  left.  And 
this  lodgment  was  in  some  places  within  twelve  paces  of  the  pall., 
sadoes.  We  perfected  on  the  left  the  lodgment  which  was  made  ta 
inclose  the  redoubt. 

*  We  had  proceeded  very  slowly  in  battering  itbecause  we  judged 
it  not-fit  to  finish  the  making  a  breach  therein,  before  the  miner^ 
who  was  set  to  the  exterior  wall  of  the  ditch,  and  who  had  required 
two  days  to  open  it,  because  of  the  rock  he  found  there,  was  nearer 
finishing  his  work.  There  was  made  also  a  place  of  arms,  capable 
to  contain  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  in  the  tnendi,  which, 
communicates  with  the  two  lodgments. 

We  reestablished  with  great  gabions  along  the  traverse,  as  far  aa 
the  point  of  the  counterguard,  the  lodgment  we  had  there  the  night  be* 
fore,  and  which  we  had  quitted  in  the  day.  The  besieged  cast  store 
of  bombs  andgrenadoes,  to  hinder  us  from  re-establishing  it.  The 
Count  de  Gasse,  colonel  of  .the  Vermandois  regiment,  who  supported 
the  head" of  the  work  on  the  left,  had  there  twenty  grenadiers  killed^ 
or  wounded.  The  enemy  cast  an  eitraordinary  number  of  grenadoesi 
when  we  were  got  within  an  halbard's  length  of  the  angle  of  the 
frceiid  counterscarp*  . 
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9t)tfi.  In  Ae  morning  thej  sprang  a  mine,  whicb  they  had  under 
the  two  angles.  That  on  the  right  overthrew  twenty  gabions,  with- 
out hurting-aboye  two  soldiers,  and  the  damage  was  repaircfd  iir 
two  konrs,  by  the  care  of  the  Siebr  Lb  para,  engineer.  The  mine 
OB  the  left  had  not  any  considerable  effect.  The  besiegers  also  at 
wren  in  the  morning  sprang  the  mine  of  Grondt ;  bnd  it  made  a 
breach  for  six  men  to  enter  a-breast  The  grenadiers  of  Languedoc 
and  Burgundy  ascended  first,  with  so  much  yigour,  that  they  droye 
away  fifty  soldiers,  which  defended  it,  and  made  ten  paces  beyond 
the  breach  a  lodgment  forty  toises  long,  notwithstanding  they  were 
fiercely  sh^t  at  from  the  rampart,  and  the  ravelin  of  Grondt.  The 
captain  of  the  grenadiers  of  Burgundy,  and  he  of  the  grenadiers  of 
Languedoc,  two  inferior  officers,  and  thirty  soldiers  were  wounded; 
and  there  were  nine  or  ten  soldiers  slain. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon,  four  soldiers  of  the  besieged  came 
Into  tiie  camp;  and  they. averred,  that  the  besiegers  had  killed  or 
wounded  them  since  the  siege  above  three  h]utidred  men :  That 
Captain  Gregory,  a  famous  officer  amongst  them  for  commanding  of 
parties,  was  killed,  and  not  the  major  of  the  town,  as  the  report 
went :  That  the  Prince  de  Chimay  made  {he  women  and  children 
work  upon  the  retirades ;  and'  that  he  was  still  resolved  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence. '  * 

90th.  In  the  evening,  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse,  lieutenant-general, 
and  tiie  Marquis  de  Neslo.brigadlf'r  of  foot,  mounted  the  trenches 
on  the  right  with  two  baftalions  of  Champagne :  and  the  Marquis  de 
Renti,  marshal  de  camp,  mounted  en  the  left  with  a  battalion  of  la 
Fcrte,  and  one  of  Orleans. 

We  extended,  dhring  the  night,  a  great  line,  which  made  the  pl^ce 
of  arms,  from  one  redoubt  to  the  otjfier,  and  we  put  it  into  a  condiJ 
tion  to  contain  above  three  thousand  men.  On  the  left  the  lodg. 
ment,  which  was  along  the  traverse,  was  continued  !o  the  middle  of 
the  face  of  the  counterguard,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  fired  all 
night  hriskly  upon  us  with  musquets,  bombs,  and  grenadoes. 

We  began  also  a  platform  on  the  right  to  look  backwards  into  the 
covered-way  of  the  placfe,  and  there  were  seven  or  eight  soldiers 
killed,  and  about  thirty  wounded,  with  two  officers.  The  Count  de^ 
Tonnerre,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Orleans,  was  wounded  in  the 
head. 

9 1  St.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  besieged  quitted  the  redoubts 
on  the  left-hand,  seeing  that  it  was  intirely  inclosed  by  the' works 
of  the  besiegers,  and  seeing  also  the  great  breach  their  cannoh  had 
made  therein.  They  retir^  into  the  caponicres  of  the  ditch  of  the 
same  redoubt,  and  from  thence  fired  fiercely  upon  those  that  were 
in  it.     The  besiegers  put  two  pieces  in  battery,  to  drive  them  tlience." 

aist.  In* the  evening,  the  Count  de  St^  Geran,  lieutenant^eneral, 
and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  guard  of 
tiie  tranches  on  the  right,  with  two  battalions  of  Navarre ;  and  th^ 
Marquis  d'Uxelles,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  it  on  the  left,  witH 
the  battalion  6f  Vaubecourt,  and  that  of  Conti,  at  the  head  whereof 
U  the  Prince  de  ContL 
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About  seTen  o'clock,  the  eDemy  sprang  a  mine  between  two  lodg. 
ments,  which  the  besiegers  had  upon  the  rererse  of  Paffendal;  bat 
it  neither  killed  nor  hurt  any  body. 

At  nine  the  miner  was  put  to  the  middle  of  the  counterguard, 
which  coTers  the  bastion.  The  besieged,  an  hour  after,  sprang  a 
second  mine,  on  the  same  side.  There  were  three  soldiers  killed, 
and  six  or  seTen  wounded.  Some  time  before  we  had  discovered  a 
mine  in  tiie  redoubt  on  the  rightJiand,  and  taken  out  the  powder. 
During  the  night,  we  brought  a  battery  of  seren  pieces,  within  diirty 
paces  of  the  counterscarp ;  and  perfected  the  platform,  and  place  of 
arms,  which  joins  the  two  redoubts. 

nd.  At  break  of  day,  the  cannon  of  the  great  battery  of  Paffendal, 
fired  by  misfortune  at  the  counterguard,  and  there  were  two  miners 
killed,  and  three  others  wounded,  with  a  Jieutenant  of  the  regiment 
of  Conti,  and  three  soldiers.  Four  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Gmti, 
animated  by  the  presence  and  liberalities  of  the  prince,  who  executes 
all  the  functions  of  a,colonel,  continued  to  work  in  the  mine,  whexice 
many  had  been  repulsed  by  the  enemies  fierce  firing. 

The  miners  found  at  nine  in  the  morning  a  gallery  in  the  wall  of 
the  counterguard,  pierced  with  battlements,  which  flanked  the  re. 
verse,  and  seised  thereon.  They  found  another  underneath,  which 
cut  the  counter-guard  a.cross,  and  which  gare  us  room  to  put  tea 
miners  into  this  kst,  to.make  therein  as  many  branches,  to  the  end, 
to  cast  a  part  of  the  earth  into  the  ditch. 

The  enemy,  haTing  perceived  the  work  of  our  miners,  cast  inef« 
fectually  great  store  of  fire-works,  and  barrels  full  of  powder,  to 
drive  them  away,  and  to  oblige  the  besiegers  to  quit  the  lodgment. 
The  same  morning  the  Prince  de  Conti  caused  to  be  attacked  by  a 
captain,  who  commanded  sixty  men  of  his  regiment,  a  traverse,  wldcb 
the  besieged  possessed  in  the  Fauxbourg  of  Paffendal,  fifty  paces  from 
their  gate,  for  to  go  securely  to  fetch  water  at  the  river.  The  enemies 
were  driven  from  this  traverse,  although  (hey  resisted  very  stoutly ; 
and  we  seized  on  an  outgate  of  the  town,  fortified  with  good  towers* 

About  eleven  in  the  morning,  we  knew,  that  the  enemies  had 
made  many  traverses  within  their  counterscarp,  and  the  besiegers, 
doin^  their  utmost  to  hinder  their  finishing  this  work,  made  them, 
selves  masters  of  the  first  redan  on  the  right,  and  that  on  the  left. 

The  besieged  endeavoured  to  drive  them  thence,  with  a  shower  oi 
grenadoes  and  stones ;  but  it  was  without  any  success,  and  they 
were  also,  in  fine,  repulsed  by  the  great  firing  and  ext^paordinarj 
vigour  of  the  besiegers. 

Daring  the  guard,  about  twenty  soldiers  were  slain,  and  there 
were  four  officers,  one  engineer,  and  forty  or  fifty  soldiers  wounded  ; 
at  the  attack  of  Grondt,.  during  the  night  of  the  21st,  to  the  22d, 
and  all  this  day,  the  besiegers  laboured  to  get  ground  on  the  ri^t, 
leaving  the  ravelin  on  the  left,  and  they  brought  cannon  to  ruin  the 
communication  of  the  gate  with  the  castle,  which  they  batter  ln# 
cessantly. 

The  Marshal  de  Ccequi  continues  to  visit  and  press  the  works. 
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and  to  giTe  all  the  orders,  necessary  for  adyancing  the  siege,  widi 
all  the  Tigilance  and  good  conduct  imaginable. 

There  arrive  daily  at  the  camp  many  noblemen  strangers,  whom 
cariosity,  excited  by  the  report,  which  is  spread  about  of  the  beauty 
4i  tills  tiege'fl  works,  and  of  the  good  order  of  the  attacks,  brings 
thither  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  enemies  have  done  their  utmost  to  endeavour  the  putting  some 
fuccoar  into  the  place. 

The  Count  de  Valsassine,  and  the  Duke  de  Bcjar,  undertook  to 
'  get  in  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  reformed  officers,  and  diree  hun. 
dred  dragoons,  and  they  came  within  three  leagues  of  the  place. 
But  having  learned,  from  the  guides  of  the  country,  the  disposition 
oi  our  works,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  te  execute  their  de. 
•Ign.  they  retreated,  and  took  their  way  to  Bruxelles. 

llie  works,  which  have  all  been  conducted  by  the  Sieur  deVauban, 
with  such  success,  that  they  have  hindered  the  enemy  from  making 
May  aally,  are  in  very  good  condition.  They  would  have  been  far. 
ther  advanced,  had  not  the  Marshal  de  Crequi,  according  to  the 
khig's  orders,  ordered  the  attacks  with  all  the  precautions,  neces. 
■anr  to  spare  die  troops,  and  moderate  the  ardour  of  our  gentry. 

May  tiie  22d.  In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  lieute. 
iiant.general,  and  the  Sieur  de  Refuge,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved 
tiie  posts  on  the  right-hand  of  the, trenches  with  two  battalions  of 
Piedmont.  The  Sieur  de  Langallery,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  the 
posts  on  the  left,  with  one  battalion  of  Auvergne,  and  two  battalions 
of  the  Royal. 

During  the  night,  and  the  following  day,  our  men  wrought  on  the 
right-hand  upon  a  battery  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  against  the  pa. 
Itsadoes  of  the  counterscarp,  for  to  batter  the  fece  of  die  bastion  of 
that  side,  and  that  of  the  half-moon,  which  1$  on  the  left,  and  for 
to  dismount  a  piece  of  cannon,  the  enemies  had  put  there  a  little 
wttle  rince.  We  began  also  a  battery  of  mortar-pieces  behind  the 
first  battery,  for  to  hinder  the  firing  which  the  besieged  made  from 
the  bastion  and  half.moon. 

The  two  lodgments  of  the  besiegers  wer^  lengthened,  and  there 
were  finidied  two  or  three Jtnd-twenty  mines  in  the  countcrguard,  to 
be  made  use  of,  when  we  should  have  seen  the  effect  of  three  others, 
which  had  been  made  at  the  point  of  this  counterguard.  The  ene. 
mies  cast,  during  the  night,  a  great  quantity  of  grenadoes  and  fire* 
works  upon  the  workmen,  and  into  ike  first  posts,  for  to  retard  the 
works.  But,  in  the  day,  the  besiegers  fired  so  fiercely,  that  it 
hindered  them  from  appearing  to  shoot;  and  the  work  went  on  with. 
out  any  opposition.  There  was  made,  at  the  attack  of  old  Munster, 
a  battery  of  mortar-pieces,  for  to  endeavour  to  driv^  the  enemies  out 
cyf  the  third  part,  which  was  left  them  of  the  castle,  and  to  make  a  • 
lodgment  there  without  much  loss.  At  the  attack  of  Grondt,  the 
houses  whereof  the  besieged  had  this  night  borat,  the  works  went  still 
on ;  leaving  on  the  left  the  ravelin,  which  they  possessed,  and  pushing 
towards  tBe  gate  of  the  castle  of  Munster,  which  was,  In  the  mean 
tlae^  condnMlly  battered  by  our  cannojn.    The  Marquis  de  Mont* 
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pesat  was  kUled  at  this  guard,  this  day,  in  the  morning.  We  loit 
there  an  engineer,  with  ten  or  twelve  soldiers ;  and  there  were  two 
captains  of  foot,  and  three  inferior  officers  wonnded,  with  fifty 
soldiers* 

The  teme  23d,  in  the  evening,  the  Connt  du  Plessis,  lieutenant, 
general,  and  the  Sieur  de  Morton,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieyed  the 
frosts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  a  battalion  of  Normandy,  and 
that  of  Soissons.  The  Sieur  d'Erlac,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  the 
posts  on  the  left  with  the  battalions  of  Lyonnois  and  Turenne.  In 
the  night  we  extended,  and  perfected  the  two  lodgments  on  tide 
counterscarp ;  and  we  wrought  to  make  the  communication  ci  the 
one  with  the  other.  The  besieged  sprang  a  mine  under  the  lod^ 
ment  on  the  left,  but  nobody  was  hurt  by  it,  because  our  men  were 
retired  to  free  themselves  from  a  very  great  number  of  grenadoes  and 
fire-works,  which  the  enemies  cast  there,  during  the  space  of  two 
hours ;  we  resettled  ourselves  there  afterwards,  much  better  than  we 
were  before.  At  six  in  the  morning,  the  enemies  pretended  they 
would  make  a  sally ;  but  they  durst  not  advance,  having  seen  oar 
grenadiers  march  towards  them  with  great  resolution.  An  hoar 
after,  the  battery  of  three  pieces  ef  cannon  began  to  play,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  we  cast  store  of  bombs  from  the  battery  of  mortar, 
pieces,  which  was  behind  it.  The  fifth  of  these  bombs  fell  upon  two 
or  three  thousand  grenadoes,  which  were  in  their  halLmoon,  and 
set  them  on  fire.  The  fire  was  very  great  for  above  an  hour;  and 
we  saw  in  the  air  abundance  of  hats  and  pieces  of  cloths,  which  made 
us  judge,  that  many  of  the  enemies  were  killed  and  wounded. 

24th.  Our  men  charged  the  mines  of  the  counterguard,  and  vre 
battered  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  the  caponieres,  which  are  m 
the  ditch,  that  runs  along  the  right-side  of  this  work.  The  great 
battery  of  Pafiendal  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  face  of  the 
castle,  which  looks  tovrards  this  Fauxbourg ;  and  we  continued  also 
to  cast  therein  store  of  bombs  with  good  success.  The  besi^ed 
possessed  no  more  of  the  counterscarp,  but  the  redan,  which  covers 
the  halCmoon,  and  the  two  parties  were  so  near  one  another,  that 
the  enemies,  with  hooks,  plucked  away  our  gabions  and  faggots,  and 
drew  them  into  their  ditches :  These  great  prepresses  b^an  to  shake 
the  besieged.  Two  runaways,  come  from  the  place  to  the  camp, 
affirmed.  That  the  colonels,  and  a'part  of  the  officers  of  thegarison, 
spoke  of  capitulating,  to  preserve  their  soldiers ;  jthe  besieged  hav. 
ing  then  lost  above  six.hundred  men,  killed  or  wounded,  by  our 
bombs,  or  by  shot  from  the  trenches.  These  fugitives  added.  That 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  women,  incessantly  besought  the  Prince  de 
Chiroay  to  prevent,  by  a  capituUtion,  the  miseries  whereunto  they 
should  be  exposed,  if  they  expected  the  last  extremities.  The  be« 
siegers  lost,  at  (his  guard,  the  Sieur  de  Valorge,  captain  of  the  gre« 
nadiers  of  Lyonnois,  with  eleven  soldiers ;  an  engineer,  two  inferior 
officers,  and  about  forty  soldiers,  were  wounded.  My  Lord  How- 
ard, son  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  a  volunteer,  was  mortally 
wounded,  as  he  was  giving  marks  of  a  great  courage. 

I&  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesici 
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Mnnted  on'  the  right-liand  of  the  tranches  witJi  two  battalions  of 
the  marine;  and  the  Count  de  Broglio  mounted  dn  the  left  with  two 
battalions  of  the  Queen's.  In  the  night,  the  enemiei  fired  Tery 
fiercely,  to  drire  the  besiegers  from  theh*  Icd^ents,  who  jet  failed 
not  to  keep  themseWes  them  They  made  also  an  attempt  against 
the  miners  of  the  coonterguard,  and  were  repelled,  with  the  loss  of 
some  soldiers.  The  besiegers  abandoned  the  attack  of  Grondt,  after 
diejr  had  drawn  thence  their  cannon.  At  the  attftck  of  the  castle  of 
Old  Munster,  we  brought  tVo  pieces  of  cannon,  wherewith  we  made 
a  breach  of  twelve  paces  in  the  gate,  which  the  besieged  held ;  and 
we  made  two  batteries  of  mortar.pieces,  which  continually  cast 
bombs  there.  There  were,  at  this  guard,  five  or  six  soldiers  killed, 
and  about  twenty  wounded.  ^ 

In  the  eveniog  of  the  95th,  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse  mounted  on  the 
right  with  Bonrbonnois  and  Humieres ;  and  th6  Marquis  de  Renty 
on  the  left,  with  the  Crown  and  Vermandois,  The  besi^ed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  cast  so  great  a  quantity  of  fire.works,  that 
the  besiegers  had  no  small  di^colty  to  preserve  the  powder  they  car. 
ried  to  charge  the  mines.  They  had  already  burnt  two  of  our  sol. 
diers,  who  carried  some  in  bags.  The  besiegers  b^gan  three  covered- 
ways  upon  the  reverse  of  Paffendal,  between  the  place  ai|d  the 
three  ndoubts,  for  to  go  to  the  breach  of  the  counterguard,  when  it 
should  be  made.  They  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  point  of 
the  half.moon,  to  ruin  the  caponieres  of  the  ditch  Of  the  counter, 
guard,  and  to  extend  the  mine.work  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
ledan  of  the  counterscarp,  which  the  besieged  were,  in  fine,  obliged 
toqnit.  There  were,  at  this  guard,  a  captain  of  foot,  and  tenor 
twelve  soldiers  slain,  and  about  twenty  soldiers  wounded. 

26th.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  and  the  Duke  de  la 
Ferte,  relieved  the  posts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  two  bat. 
talioDS  of  Champagne,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Tilladet  relieved  the 
posts  on  the  left  with  the  battalions  of  la  Ferte,  Conde,  and  Orleans; 
the  battalion  of  Enguien  went  on  the  side  of  the  castle.  .During  the 
night,  the  besiegers  finished  the  three  ways,  begun  on  the  reverse  of 
P^endal ;  they  carried  on  the  mine-work,  as  &r  as  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  of  the  counterguard;  and  they  wrought  at  the  descent 
of  the  ditch  of .  the  half.moon,  in  the  point  whereof,  Uiere  was  a1. 
ready  a  breach  for  two  men  to  get  up  a-breast.  There  was  not, 
however,  any  appearance  of  hazarding  to  get  up  by  this  breach, 
though  it  had  been  even  greater,  because  we  wtfre  assured,  that  there 
were  mines  there,  and  because  it  was  but  in  the  first  envelope  of  the 
half.moon,  which  was  double.  The  besieged  sprang  two  mines  in 
the  last  r^n  of  the  counterscarp  ;  the  first  had  not  any  effect,  and 
the  other  killed  three  soldiers,  and  wounded  nine  or  ten. 

^th.  In  the  morning,  we  finished  the  charging  of  the  mine ;  and' 
we  made  the  powder  be  carried  by  soldiers,  disguised  like  labourers ; 
we  made  them  be  thus  disguised,  because  we  had,  for  some  time, 
observed,  that  the  besi^ed  shot  not  much  at  the  labourers,  believing 
that  they  were  countrymen  thereabouts,  wliom  the  besiegers  con. 
Itiatned  to  work.     We  employed  ouraelves  diligently  in  closing  the 
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nine,  and  dispoiled  all  things,  wi&  great  care,  fbt^springing  it  the 
morrow-morniog,  and  for  mounting  afterwards  to  the  breach*  Thore 
were  ten  soldiers  killed,  and  about  twenty  wounded* 

In  the  eTening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  and  the  Sienr  de  lUu 
bantel,  relieved  tiie  posts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  two  bat* 
gallons  of  Navarre,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaax  relieved  the  posts  on 
the  left  with  the  battalions  of  Vanbecourt,  of  Conti,  and  Auvergne. 
I>uring  the  night,  according  to  the  orders  of  tlie  Marshal  de  Crequi, 
we  made  all  the  preparatiTes  necessary  for  the  attaclc,  wliich  was  to 
be  madie  the  morrow.morning  upon  the  counterguard ;  and  thinga 
were  disposed  with  so  .much  prudence,  that  never  any  action  was 
begun  anid  continued  with  better  order,  less  confusion,  more  con. 
stancy,  and  greater  success.  At  break  of  day,  the  Marqub  de  la 
Freseliere  put  the  batteries  in  so  good  a  state,  tiiat  the  cannon  of  the 
besiegers  played  incessantly  for  two  hours.  The  Sieur  de  Vignj 
caused-  also  the  batteries  of  the  mortar.pieces  to  be  ordered  with  so 
much  care,  that  the  bombs,  which  fell  without  discontinuation  into 
the  bastions,  tormented  the  besieged.  At  the  same  time,  the  troops 
which  were  to  he  employed  upon  this  attack,  marched  to  the  ren. 
deavous,  assigned  them  by  the  Marshal  de  Crequi ;  who,  notwith- 
standing his  indisposition,  and  an  incision,  which  had  been  made  in 
his  leg  the  day  before,  caused  liimself  to  be  carried  to  the  head  of  the 
trenches,  that  he  might  there  be  nearer  at  handle  give  his  orders, 
and  might  put  more  life  into  what  was  to  be  executed.  The  grena. 
diers  of  Vaubecourt  were  destined  to  attack  the  right  side  of  the 
counterguard  of  the  iMstion  of  Barlemont,  after  the  mine  should  have 
had  its  effect,  being  seconded  by  the  two  companies  of  grenadiers  of. 
Piedmont,  and  by  an  hundred  men  of  the  regiment  of  Vaubecourt^ 
which  had,  at  their  head,  the  company  of  grenadiers  of  the  regiment 
of  Auvergne,'  Tlie  grenadiers  of  Conti  were  commanded  to  attack 
a  redan,  ruined  by  our  cannon,  on  the  leftside  of  the  counterguard, 
being  backed  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers  of  Normandy,  one  of 
tiie  Royal,  and  an  hundred  men  of  Uie  regiment  of  Contt  The  two 
companies  of  the  grenadiers  of  Navarre  were  appointed  their  post 
on  the  leftJiand  ,of  the  attack  of  Conti,  over^galnst  the  buttress  of  the 
bastion  of  Barlemont,  being  seconded  by  the  companies  of  grenadiers 
of  the  marine  of  Bourbonnois,  and  of  Rovergue,  with  an  hundred 
men  of  that  regiment.  Each  regiment,  in  a  body,  was  to  support 
its  attack,  except  that  of  the  grenadiers  of  Navarre,  which  was  nmin. 
tained  by  the  battalion  of  Rovergue. 

The  labourers  were  ranked  in  three  troops,  with  the  engineers, 
to  be  ready  to  march  when  the  detached  troops  should  have  seized 
on  the  breaches;  and  it  was  in  fine  resolved,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
second  mine  was  sprung^  they  should  march  by  the  ways  which  were 
shewn  them.  All  tilings  being  thus  disposed,  about  four  in  the  monu 
ing,  all  the  troops,  that  were  at  the  foremost  posts,  were  caused  to 
withdraw  from  the  trenches,  to  the  end  they  might  be  out  of  the 
fail  of  the  ruins,  which  the  mine  might  make.  The  miners  vrere  also 
made  go  out  of  their  hole;  and  there  were  left  only  the  pikes,  planted 
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witk  Ae  colours,  and  tome  soldiert,  to  Under  the  enemy  from  knoww 
ing  th«  design  of  the  besiegers. 

38th.  About  seven  in  the  morning,  the  mine  was  sprung,  and  iti 
effect  was  rery  considerable.  Nevertheless,  the  ascent  of  the  cbnn. 
tergnard,  and  the  other  works,  was  so  rough  and  difficult,  that  the 
detached  men,  who  attacked  at  the  same  tone,  that  the  enemies 
might  not  have  leisure  to  nptrench  themselves,  were  obliged  t^  scram, 
ble,  and  thrust  one  another,  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  breach. 

xhe  troops  being  advanced  to  seize  or.  tiie  breaches,  and  make 

lodgments  there,  according  as  it  had  been  proposed,  those,  which 

marched  first,  extended  themselves -under  ti|e  bastion  on  the  left, 

where  were  thrown  at  them  a  great  number  of  grenadoes.    Th^ 

others,  winch  foUowed  them,  extended  themselves  along  the  curtain, 

and  the  bastion  on  the  right,  at  the  foot  of , the  breach ;  after  which 

they  ascended  together  with  much  order,  to  die  top  of  the  breach,  to 

settle  themselves  there.  But  those,  who  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  cur.  ' 

tain,  which  joins  the  bastion  on  the  left,  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition. 

At  the  same  time  the  enemy  sprang  two  mines  in  diis  place,  which 

obliged  the  commanded  men  to  retire  to  preserve  diemselves ;  but, 

having  presently  recovered  the  right-hand  of  these  mines  with  tiie 

other  troops,  they  chased  thence  the  besieged,  and  beg$n  on  all  sides 

to  settle  the  lodgments,  by  means  of  abundance  of  faggots,  which 

were  incessantly  brought  thither.    The  troops,  which  were  in  the 

bastion  on  the  left,  to  resettle*  themselves  there,  were  disquieted  by 

the  grenadoes,  which  the  besieged  cast  also  from  the  side  of  the  ditch. 

But  we  caused  tliem  to  be  driven  by  some  officers  and  soldiers,  as  far 

as  the  wall,  which  is  on  the  left,  that  goes  down  from  the  place  to 

tile  ditch,  and  flanks  the  bastion  of  Barlemont,  where  diey  laboured 

to  retrench  themselves. 

The  l)edeged,  in  their  retreat,  set  on  fire  a  little  magaaine  filled 
with  bombs,  grenadoes,  and  powder,  whereby  many  of  the  hosiers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Four  companies  of  Spanish  foot  defended 
the  connterguard,  and  tiie  other  works,  which  are  joined  thereunto, 
were  defended  by  detachments.  They  made  so  obstinate  a  defence, 
that  our  troops,  though  using  their  utmost  endeavours,  had,  for  half 
an  hour,  much  difficulty  to  get  possession  of  the  top  of  the  breach  ; 
tlie  place  of  itself  being  very  high,  and  the'  ruins  of  the  mine  not 
being  solid  enough  to  make  it  firm.  But,  after  a  fierce  ch&ige  of' , 
musquets  and  grenadoes,  our  men  so  vigorously  disputed  the  matter 
with  the  sword's  point,  that  the  enemy  was,  with  much  loss,  driven 
from  this  post;  and  many  Spaniards,  w,ho  would  Hot  ask  quarter, 
were  cut  in  pieces.  Sonfe  carried  on,  with  an  extreme  desire  of  sig« 
nalisjng  themselves,  went  as  far  as  the  ditch  of  the  place.  The  lieu, 
tenant  of  the  grenadiers  of  Rovergue,  followed  by  ten  or  twelve, 
bore  up  1nth~great  constancy,  against  the  charge  of  forty  masters ; 
and  the  greatest  -part  of  the  horse  was  killed,  *and  the  rest  put  to 
flight  by  help  of  the  firing  of  the  grenadiers,  which  were  in  the 
connteigoard.  The  commandant  was  also  killed  by  the  Count  de 
Mailly,  who  went  to  meet  him,  having  seen  him  advance  his  sword 
im  high.  Our  men  would  have  made  a  lodgment  near  the  ditch,  over* 
'     114 
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■gaiBst the rightJiftitd front  of  the  bastion;  but  the  exinorXsmry 
firing  of  the  besi^ed,  which  killed  us  some  men,  obliged  them  to 
take  the  resoladon,  to  retire  along  the  battlments  of  the  wall.  The 
besieged  had  placed  three  little  pieces  on  the  terraces,  coTored  with 
trees,  on  the  side  of  Grondt,  having  judged,  that  they  should  be  at. 
tacked  thereabouts;  and  the  troops,  which  they  .played  upon  in  the 
flank,  were  very  much  incommoded  by  them;  as  also,  by  the  ord. 
nance,  which  they  had  on  the  flank  of  the  bastion,  opposite  to  that 
of  Barlemont  There  was  not  for  five  or  six  hours  any  intermission 
of  firing.  We  lost  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  officers,  with  about 
threescore  and  ten  soldiers;  and  there  were  many  wounded,  amongst 
whom,  was  the  Chevalier  de  Megrigny,  and  the  Sieur  de  Mamy, 
engineer.  The  captains  of  the  grenadiers  of  Bourbonnois  and  Conti' 
Were  killed.  The  Sieflr  de  Sainte  Marthe,  captain  of  the  grenadiers 
of  Auvergne,  and  the  Sieur  de  Gistillon,  captain*  of  Navarre,  were 
wounded.  The  Marquis  Bourlemont,  brother,  to  the  Duke  d'  Atri, 
was  slain.  The  Puke  de  Choiseul  was  wounded  with  the  shiver  of 
a  bomb,  above  the  left  eye,  whereof  he  died  some  days  after ,  and 
the  Vidaroe  de  Laon,  son  to  the  Count  du  Roy,  watf  wounded  with 
,  a  musquet  shot  through  the  body,  both  of  them  giving  testimonies  of 
a  'singular  courage. 

'  The  Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon  expos* 
ed  themselves  to  the  greatest  danger,  with  a  valour  worthy  their 
birth,  and  the  last  received  on  the  stomach  a  blow  with  a  stone. 
All  the  volunteers  signalised  themselves  there^  particularly,  the 
Pcince  de  Tingry^  the  Marquis  de  Crequi,  the  Count  de  Luz,  the 
Count  d'Estrees,  the  Marquis  de  Thiange,  the  Marquis  de  Nogent, 
and  the  Marquis  de  la  Batie.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  his  brother,  and  many  other  English  lords,  who 
fcame  to  the  siege  in  quality  of  volunteers,  signalised  themselves  on 
this  occasion. 

The  Sieur  de  Vauban^  marshal  de  camp,  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  counterguard,  and  gave  there  with  his  ordinary  sufficiency  or, 
ders,  very  beneficial  for  the  security  and  continuation  of  the  lodg- 
ments, which  were  made  there. 

•  All  the  foot,  which  were  at  this  action,  acquitted  themselves  very 
well  of  their  devoirs;  and  many  soldiers  made  themselves  be  taken 
notice  of^ 

It  was  necessary,  after  the  effect  of  the  mine,  and  the  lodgment 
built  upon ^  the  counterguard,  to  make  a  descent  into  the  ditch. 
The  Count  du  Plossis,  lieutenant-general  for  the  day,  {undertook; 
this  care  with  all  the  success,  that  could  be  expected. 

He  made  the  ditch  be  viewed;  he  killed,  or  put  to  flight,  all  the 
enemies  that  were  found  before  him;  and  afterwards  caused  the 
lodgments  to  be  made,  notwithstandiog  all  the  effects  of  the  besieg* 
ed,  who  cast,  from  above- the  bastions,  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
grenadoes,  bombs,  and  fire-works  upon  the  workmen  and  soldiers. 
He  received,  under  the  elbow,  a  blow  with  the  glancing  of  a  grenado, 
which  made  him  for  some  time  unable  to  stir  it.  He  ceased  not  to 
continue  present,  at  the  work    of  the  lodgment,  tUl  such  timo 
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as  it  was  extended  from  the  gate  of  the  gallery  of  the  cbnatergaardy 
which  leads  to  the  ditch,  as  far  as  the  bastion  of  fiarlemont,  which 
made  fifteen  toises.  Two  hours  after,  he  put  the  miners  to  work 
in  two  ptaces,  one  upon  the  right,  towards  die  point  of  the  bastion, 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  drawing  towards  the  flank,  the  enemy  not 
bemg  able  to  incommode  them. 

The  works  were  continued  the  30th,  and  the  31st,  with  nincb 
success ;  and  we  will  gire  you  the  particulars  thereof,  in  the  follow- 
ing relations. 

Blay  the  99th.  In  the  erening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant 
general,  mounted  the  fifth  time  the  trenches ;  and  made  tho  descent  of 
tiie  ditch,  with  Tery  good  success. 

SOth.  In  the  morning,  we  attacked  the  third  division  of  the  castle 
of  Old  Munster;  and  made  ourselves  masters  of  it,  after  some  resik. 
tance  of  the  enemies.  They  soon  quitted  this  work  to  retire  upon 
the  rampart^  hoping,  by  their  fierce  firing,  to  hinder  our  men, from 
lodging  tiiere.  About  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  company  of  the' 
greoadiers  of  Rovergue,  one  of  Languedo€,  and  two  of  fnEelie>8^ 
supported  hy  a  battalion  of  that  regiment,  wholly  carried  this  castle* 
The  besieged  had  raised  behind  the  division  a  battery  of  three  pieties. 
We  could  not  go  to  them,  above  seven  or  eight  abreast ;  and  we 
were  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  place.  Nevertheless,  they  abandoned 
this  post,  near  half  an  hour  before  the  besiegers  came  against  it,  and 
left  ^ere  their  cannon  all  charged.  Our  mien  made  afterwards  many 
winding  traverses,  to  lodge  themselves  safely  upon  the  brink  of  the 
ditch ;  where  they  extended  themselves,  as  much  as  the  groundwork' 
could  permit.  An»engiueer,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  soldiers,  were 
killed  upon  this  ocasion,  and  there  were  about  forty  wounded. 
About  five,  in  the  evening,  the  enemies  quitted  the  half-moon  of 
the  counterguard,  which  they  still  held  at  the  great  attack.  The 
general  officers  of  the  guard,  having  been  advertised  thereof,  thought 
fit,  before  they  seized  this  worit,  to  send  some  men  by  tiie  breach, 
which  was  at  the  point  of  the  counterguard,  to  see  whether  there 
were  no  mines,  and  to  open  those,  they  should  find  there.  There 
were  happily- discovered  under  the  counterguard  the  trains  of  thir. 
teen  or  fourteen  toises  of  mines,  which  were  all  charged.  We  took 
thence  the  powder,  and  we  detached  workmen  to  make  a  lodgment, 
which  exteriorly  embraced  all  the  parapets.  We  delayed  to  put 
people  into  the  half-moOn,  till  we  had  had  time  to  search  the  mines, 
which  was  done  the  following  night.  We  found  there  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  the  enemies  had  left,  and  we  judged  then^y,  that 
frar  had  made  them  retire  from  this  half.moon.  The  Sieur  Parisoc, 
Biajor  of  Cambray,  engineer,  was  wounded  with  a  piece  of  a 
grenado,  on  the  stomach,  as  he  was  setting  the  miner  to  the  bastion 
of  the  place. 

30th.  In  the  evening,  the  Sieur  de  To^euse,  lieutenant4[;eneraly 
the  Sieur  d'Brloc,  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  relieved  the  trenches 
with  two  battalions  of  the  marine,  and  two  of  the  Queen's.  We 
finished,  during  the  night,  a  battery  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  idiich 
}i^d  lieen  begun  upon  tiie  counterguard  on  the  left;    and  we  carried 
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on  by  iiw  iiiIiie.woik  about  twwty  txriaes  of  a  treiicb,  drnwlflg  fn 
the   counteifuard  to   tbe   eiurUuiiy  whidi  is  on  tbe  ler^rM  of 
IVffendal. 

SHU  We  continiied  to  work  to  make  the  descent  of  the  dkch  ; 
and  to  erect  a^  battery  of  three  pieces  of  canpon  on  the  same  ditdk^ 
which  were  to  play  with  another  battery  of  seren  pieces^  which  bad 
begun,  to  the  morning,  to  fire  briskly  against  a  battion^  which  re* 
.mained  before  the  besiegers,  to  hinder  them,  from  enlerii^  tb« 
place.  We  wrought  also,  upon  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  spriof* 
ing  sereral  mines,  to  tbe  end,  to  gtre  afterwards  the  assault^  in  case 
tile  enemies  shewed  no  design  to  yield. . 

But  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  knowing  that  the  town  was  no  loi^r 
defensible,  and  seeing  himself  pressed  by  the  principal  officers  of 
the  garison,  and  by  t^  townsmen,  to  prevent  the  misfortunes,  wiiicb 
bekl  a  place^  taken  by.assanlt,  caused,  June  the  1st,  a  parley  to 
be  beaten,  and  demanded  to  capitulate.  Hostages  were  soon  sent  on 
both  sides,  and  all  acts  of  hostility  ceased.  The  Prince  de  Qiimaj 
desired  a  truce  for  some  days,  that  he  might  send  to  BruieUes,  to 
represent  to  the  Marquis  de  Grana  the  extremity  wherein  he  wass 
'  be  added  thereunto  some  other  requests ;  but  the  Marshal  de  Crequi 
tiiougfat  not  fit  to  grant  him  any  of  them.  The  truce  was  thus  bn^Len, 
and,  the  same  evening,  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers  began  to  fir9 
upon  one  another. 

2d.  We  perceived  a  white  cloth,  whereby,  the  townsmen  would 
declare,  that  they  would  no  longer  defend  themselves,  nor  shoot  any 
inore.  But  the  garison  ceased  not  to  fire  at  us  with  their  musquets, 
all  the  night ;  and  our  loen  fired  also  briskly  both  Aeir  mu^uet  and 
cannon,  to  answer  them. 

Sd.  The  firing  of  the  bested  diminished  by '  degrees  till  ten 
o'clock,  when  ti^ey  intirely  Idt  off  to  shoot  ioA  appear.  They 
were  above  half  an  hour  in  this  condition ;  and,  in  fine,  seeing  that 
the  besiegers  erected  in  the  ditch  a  battery  of  four  great  pieces, 
they  made  appear  at  the  attack,  wliere  the  Prince  of  Conti  was,  some 
men  who  made  a  shew  of  desiring  to  speak.  We  co\;ild  scarce  make 
tiiem  leave  firing  on  oqr  side,  that  we  might  hear  them.  They  said, 
that  the  besieged  had  beaten  a  parley  on  the  side  of  the  castle ;  and 
desired  that  we  would  not  level  our  cannon.  They  were  answered, 
that  the  besieged  should  beat  the  parley  on  the  side  where  they 
^used  the  battery  to  be  erected,  and  that  they  should  cease  working. 
They  said,  they  expected  a  drum;  in  the  mean  time  the  work  was 
discontinued,  and,  in  fine,  the  drum  arrived.  He  cried  out,  after  he 
bad  beaten,  that  they  had  made  this  call  to  capitulate.  Some  time 
lafter  the  hostages  were  brought  to  the  guard  of  the  trenches^  where 
^e  Prince  de-Conti  vras ;  and  he  sent  them  to  the  Marshal  de  Crequi, 
who  sent  also  his  into  the  town.  The  deputies  arrived  a.fterwaids  at 
the  camp  with  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  the  Prince  de 
Chimay  demanded.  There  was  one  In  favour  of  the  deserters  of  our 
*troops,  for  whom  the  besieged  demanded  an  amnesty ;  and  anoth?? 
to  obt^  four  pieces  9f  puinon^  which  were  not  grf^t^d* 
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After  many  diflkolties,  the  capitulation  was,  in  finey  ngolatftd  and 
flfgned  ;  the  extract  whereof  follows. 

The  Af/tides  and  CqftUufaiian  of  the  Town  of  iMxembwrg. 

I.  Thb  Prince  de  Chimay,  govemor,  the  intendant,  the  Gonim(g« 
nries  of  the  axmies  and  provi^ns,  the  officers  of  the  ordnance  and 
of  the  troops,  and  all  the  garison,  their  families,  domesticks,  and 
terfants,  slmll  go  forth  *of  the  town  in  full  liberty,  with  their  more.' 
ables  and  e&cta,  and,  without  haring  their  bi^gage  Tistted,  they 
ihallbe  conducted  by  tiie  passage  of  die  Moule  to  Stoken,  or  tho 
places  thereabouts;  and  they  shall  not,  in  any  sort,  be  molested  by 
our  troops  for  the  space  of  four  days ;  during  which,  they  may  tak« 
tile  wayof  Lourain,  or  of  Malines,  without  being  any  way  opposed, 
II*  The  foot  shall  go  out  by  the  breach  of  the  castle,  taking  their 
way  by  the  gate  of  Fkffendal ;  and  the  horse,  artillery,  and  baggage 
by  the  same  gate,  or  such  other  as  the  governor  shall  think  fit,  with 
trms  and  i»^age,  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding,  colours  flying, 
matdi  lighted  at  both  ends,  ball  in  mouth,  with  two  pieces  of  ord. 
nance  of  brass,  to  wit,  two  demi.cannotts ;  besides  which,  tfao 
Marsha)  de  Crequi  gare  them  two  others,  which  make  in  all  four 
cannons,  and  one  mortar-piece,  in  respect  to  the  Prince  4e  Chhnay, 
with  their  c&rriages,  furniture,  and  ammunition,  necessary  for  six 
charges  for  each  piece ;  and,  to  this  purpose,  the  besiegers  shall 
famish  them  with  carts,  horses,  harness,  and  other  things  necessary 
for  their  carriage  and  remove. 

III.  Tliere  are  granted  three-hundred  carts,  and  more,  if  need 
be,  for  the  carriage  of  the  baggage,  mails,  and  effects,  which  can  be 
removed. 

ly.  The  garison  shall  not  march  above  two  leagues  the  day  of 
Mr  going  forth,  and  three  tiie  day  following.  The  commisniiies, 
which  shall  be  at  the  conduct,  provide  for  their  subsistence  ;  and  tiiey 
mty,  at  parting,  take  bread  and  meat  for  five  days. 

V.  Concerning  deserters. 

VI.  The  prisoners  shall  be  rendered  on  both  sides  without  ransom ; 
hut  those,  which,  have  been  rendered  before  this  capitulation,  shall 
iK>t  4)e  freed  from  paying  tlieir  ransoms. 

VII.  There  shall  be  care  taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded  which 
cannot  be  removed. 

Vill.  The  spoils,  already  taken,  shall  be  enjoyed  by  those  that 
^▼ethem. 

IX.  The  wives  and  widows  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  shall  hav^ 
U>erty,  if  they  will,  to  remain  in  the  town. 

X.  The  inhabitants  shall  enjoy  all  their  franchises,  as  they  vfero 
before  the  siege. 

XI.  There  shall  be  granted  six  months  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
for  to  dispose  of  their  estates. 

XII.  The  military  officers  shall  not  be  arrested  for  debt  on  the 
day  of  their  going  forth ;  but  they  shall  give  sureties  and  promises 
topsy. 
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Xni.  The  t^eeirer,  and  commissaries  of  the  tn-orisions^  dull  not 
be  searched. 

XIV.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  besiegers  shall  approacb  no 
nearer  tiie  place  than  their  works,  till  the  day  of  the  garison's  going 
forth. 

ArUde$  coneendng  the  States  of  the  7\fmn, 

XV.  There  shall  remain  no  other  inhabitants,  but  those  that  shall 
ttake .  profession  of  the  Catholick,  Apostolick,  and  Roman  re* 
ligion. 

*    XVI.  Concerns  the  pretensions  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  de. 
pttties  of  the  towns,  representing  tbs  three  estates. 

XVIL  The  officers  of  the  council,  and  others,  shall  continae  in 
their  offices. 

XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  and 
XXVI  articles,  which  concern  the  particular  privileges  of  the  country 
and  territories  depending  on  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

XXII.  There  shall  be  an  agreement  made  with. the  Marquis  de  la 
Ffesiliere  for  the  bells  and  metals  which  belong  to  the  artillery.  ^ 
'    XXVII.  The  officers  and  soldiers,  which  continue  in  the  aerrice 
of  his  Majesty's  enemies,  shall  be  fsubject  to  the  pains  appointed  by 
the  ordinances. 

XXVIII.  Orders  the  registering  of  the  capitulation. 

XXIX.  The  garison  shall  be  obliged  to  go  forth  of  the  place  on 
Wednesday  the  seTenth  of  this  present  month  of  June,  at  farthest,  by 
noon :  ana  shall,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
besiegers  a  gate,  which  shall  be  taken  into  possession  by  an  hundred 
men  of  the  ancientest  regiments,,  near  which  the  besieged  may,  for 
their  security,  put  a  guard :  that,  for  the  security  of  the  garison, 
shall  be  giyen  three  hostages  of  equal  condition,  and  the  articles 
signed  double  by  the  Marslial  de  Crequi  and  the  Prince  de  Chimay ; 
and  that  the  inyentorics  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  provisions  for  war, 

'  and  victuals,  which  are  in  tlie  town,  shall  be  faithfully  delivered  up. 

According  to  this  capitulation,  the  garison  went  out  of  the  town, 

the  seventh  of  this  month  in  the  morning,  to  the  number  of  about 

tWelve-thousand  men,   the   Prince  de   Chimay  marching    at  their 

head. 


A  list  of  the  Officers  zshichhave  been  killed j  or  woundedy  during 
the  Siege  of  Luxembourg^ 

THE  Marquis  de   Humieres,  The  Marquis  de  Bonrlemont 

colonel  of  foot,  killed.  d'  Anglure. 

The  Count  de  Tonneree,  colo-  Volunteers  wounded, 

iiel  of  the  regiment  of  Orleans,  The  Duke  de  Cholsowl. 

wounded.  The  Vidamo  de  Laon. 

The  Marquis  de   la  Valettc,  My  Lord  Jlowaid,  son  to  the 

brigadier  of  horse,  wounded.  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Volunteers  killed.  These  thre<»  dead  of  their  wounds. 

The  Marquis  de  Montpesat.  The  Chevalier  de  Megrigny. 
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llie  Sietir  de  la  CuUonotte. 

OfAe  Regiment  of  Champagne. 
Captains  wounded. 
The  ClieTalier  de  Mablanc. 
The  Sienr  de  St/Clement. 

Mablanc,  the  elder. 

Gasquet. 

—  Bousquetaidon. 

du  Plessis,  aid.ma. 


Of  the  Regiment  of  la  Ferte. 
CaptainB  killed.    . 
The  Sieur  Menoux,  niajar. 

.Patigny. 

Captains  wounded.    - 
The  Sieur  de  la  Rodie. 
.  Lant}r. 


jor. 


Lieutenants  kille^. 
The  Sieur  de.Laval. 

Desmoulins. 

LWnteoants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Villette. 

Eandron. 

Tillieu. 

laBastide. 

Bellies. 

,  St.  Hippolite. 

-1-Pradel. 

-  Beauregard. 


-  Nosce. 
-St.  Bonnet 
-d' Anbarede. 
-Picquet. 


—  Dagare. 


Of  the  Regiment  of  Faubecourt. 
The  Sieur  de  Lispinay,  cap- 
Uun,  killed. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Constaty. 
■  ■■  d'  Annan. 

deChaulnes. 

la  Combe. 

The  Sieur  de  Beaulieu,  lieu, 
tenant,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  St.  Franc. 
'  ■     .,  ,  ■  I     la  Boissiere. 

Vendal. 

la  Combe. 

The.  Sieur  de  Bonvouloir,  sub* 
lieutenant,  killed.    ^ 
Of  the  Regiment  of  At^ou. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Duraat 

Extremos. 

.  ..   .  Battingnaat. 

de  Maure. 

de  Mont. 

The  Sieur  Loumagne,  Ikttte. 
t,  wounded. 


The    Sieur    de    Renoncourt, 
lieutenant,  killed* 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Montefaux. 
-la  Vignerie. 

Chois6. 

Fume. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  NoDorre. 
Captains  wounded.       • 
The  Sieur  Dorignac,  nujor^ 

duPoiit. 

i laHariiere...  -     • 

Carbonnieux.     <• 

-  Rieutor. 

-Sonnel.         

-duRibaU 
-la  Forest. 
-Mossan. 
-la  Salle. 


-'Massiliac. 
— Castillon. 

—  Macaye. 

—  Desus. 
-duPre. 


Lieutenanto  killed. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Tomrnelle. 

r  Paget. 

. —  du  Ham* 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  d'  Oreeral. 
^des  Easarts. 


-  Carignan. 
-BeTiUiere. 


Of  the  Ro^al  Regiment. 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Montmelian. 

Dorigny^ 

Corb6. 

laFuitte. 
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IdetdeMnH  jfiounded^ 
The  Sieorde  la  Croix. 

— — ^ Boolanger. 

duBeuil. 

■  Sainte»Mai80n> 
The  Sienr  Paco,  sub^lieutenant 

wounded. 
.    Of  the  Regiment  of  EngtHen. 

The  Sieur  de  Toury,  captain, 
wonnded. 

The   Sieur  de  Bichot,  lleute- 
oant,  kUled. 

Lientenants  wounded* 

The  Sieur  du  Bouy. 

Ferrant 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Piedmont. 
Captains  wounded. 

The  Sieur  d*  Onnois. 

>■  Tavagny,  aid-major 

'      ■  Cha^Ugny. 

Chastr^. 

r  Siccard. 

■  Merie. 
Sainte  Marie. 

■  ■  Degcrg. 

■  Lunanon. 
la  Fleur. 

* Robert. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Atnergne. 

Captuns  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Sainte  Martfae. 
Rigal.' 

■  '  Dargon.   . 

The  Sieur  dn  Giost,  lieutenant, 
killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Loger. 
'■  Breyne. 

■  Foumier. 

The  Fatiier  Almoner  of  the 
regiment. 
^  Of  the  Regimertt  qf  I^onnois, 

The  Sieur  de  Valorire,  captain, 
Wiled. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 

The  Sieur  de  Larore. 

The  Chevalier  de  Raousset. 

The  Sieur  Broccard. 

"^ Sal^ny. 

■'■  le  If  ormand. 


The  Sieur  St.  Jean. 
Pelou. 

— U  Tour. 

Qiandel,  aid-major. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Conii. 
The  Sieur  de  Gour,   major, 
killed. 

de  Morenil,  captain, 
killed. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  St  Ange. 
St  Seve. 

■        Coulange. 

■  Marege. 
Boqiieu. 

Deutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Fenneton. 

Faruze. 

de  Vaux. 

la  Tour. 

la  Semmerie. 

— — — ■  Bussl  du  Mine. 
— - — — du  Perouz. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Narmandj^ 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Lisle. 

Polignant 

The  Sieur  de  la  Roque^In* 
pugeade,  lieutenant,  killed. 
Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Givresac. 

Langon,  dead  of  hb 
wounds. 
The  Chevalier  Dus. 
The  Sieur  la  Martine. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  the  Crown, 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieiir  de  la  Forcade. 

— —  dePille. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  deNoTion. 
■■     '  ■        Malroisin. 
■  Flusi. 

Charlet. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Conde. 

Lieutenants  wonnded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Guezeric. 
Baumi. 


-  Canac. 
-de  Jean. 
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Of  the  Regigneni  qf  la  Chastre. 
Gaptains  wounded* 
The  Sieur  Mtlon. 

-7^ Boulandry. 

lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sienr  Durani. 

la  Salle. 

^Peri*. 

— —  Brucai  al. 
Cjf  the  Regiment  of  Turenm. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sleur  de  Larzac. 

Baltazar. 

0/  the  Regiment  of  Soisiom. 
Ca^ptains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de'  FamanTille. 

Mignare,  de  la  Co^ 
tonelle,  lieutenant,  wounded. 

de  la  Horde. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Bourbonnoi^. 
The  Sieur  jPiblard.    captain, 
Vtltod. 

— — —  I%iery,    captain, 
waanded. 

Lieutenants  wouAded. 
The  Sieur  de  Campersan, 

— Baudoutn. 

— = Salure. 


•la  Bruyere. 


The^SieurlaFiiye. 

'  (Jhircourt. 

■  ■  du  G>utroye. 
— — — *  Ferrandiere, 
Of  the  Regiikent  of  Vermandm. 
^   Captains  wounded* 
The  Sieur  de  la  Touche. 
I       garfgny. 


-  la  Factiere. 


Lieutenants  wounded# 
T&e  Sieur  Arnault. 

^de  DaiXk 

Amiere. 
— —  Vergeuse. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Languedoe. 
The  Sieur  de  St  Leger,  cap» 
tun,  wounded. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Olivier. 

St  Martin, 

■    ■     ■        Goviabat. 

Rouville. 

Langlois. 


-  Marelau. 

-Marestan. 

'  Bonafaux. 


Of  the  Regiment  of  Rover gue. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Daffesq. 

• Fregere. 

— Deacombies. 

The  Sieur  de  Luzam,  lieute. 
aant,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Monblanc. 

Bienfait 

-^- Valonne. 

■  MeusBier. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Burgundy. 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  BelcasteL 
"■  la  Sibliere. 

Saint  Vincent 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Bourdesoulle. 

■■laP^uge. 
"  Maison-NeuTe. 


Of  the  Regiment  of  Hamilton: 

The  Sieur  de  St  Genius,  cap!  , 
tain,  wounded. 

de  la  Moline,  lieu* 

tenant,  wounded. 
Of  the  Regiment  ofFuHUert. 

The  Sieur  Daxquet,   captain, 
kUled. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Paschal. 
— —  d'  Monene. 

Rabar. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Yigne. 

de  la  Garde,  dead  of 

his  wounds. 

Of  the  Marine  Regiments 
The  Sieur  St  Franc,  captain, 
Mled. 

Officers  of  the  JriiOery. 
The  Sieur  de  Cherrigny,  Pro. 
▼incial  Commissary,  wounded. 

deCavies,  conmis. 

sary  of  the  artillery,  slain. 
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Commissaries  of  the  ArHUery^        The  Sieur  Ronselot. 

wounded.  — —  d'  Hannant. 

Tlie  Sieur  de  Fleury.  le  Pautre. 

. de  Cret. Racine, 

■  —  Yilledot.  — ^ Grand  Combe. 

de  la  Lontardiere,        Despagnc,  the  young' 

aid  decamp.  Mace. 

Captains  of  the  Vessels  wounded,  f  Morin. 

The  Sienr  du  Fort. Pfcuhome. 

— —  RoquefeuTille. ,  ,  Father    Maximilian,  m    recoU 

Gruillon.  lect,  wounded  in  the  trenches^ 

,  Engineers  killed.  There  were  between   fonr  or 

.The  Sieur  de  Chastillon.  '  five-hundred  soldiers  killed,  and 

Perrault.  about  seTen-hundred  wounded. 
Engineers  wounded.  The  besieged  lost  abore  eight- 

The  Sieur  Fbrisot.  hundred  men. 


THE 

METHOD  OP  PASSING 
BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Written  by  Henmy  Elsinos^  Cler.  Pari, 

Kow  printed  from  the  original  Manuscript,  under  ^hese  heads,  tiz. 

•  1.  Proceedings  upon  Bills.  2.  The  Commitment  of  Bills.  3. 
Manner  how  Committees  are  named.  4.  Who  may  not  be  of  a 
Committee,  and  who  ought  to  be.  5.  Council  heard  at  the  Com. 
mittee.  6.  A  Bill  recommitted.  7.  The  third  Reading.  8. 
Naoa  Billa.  Q.  Amendments  and  Additions,  or  ProTiso's  added 
afterwards,  how  lawful.     10.  Amendments  'of  Amendments  how 

'  lawful.*  11.  A  ProTiso  added  after  a  third  reading,  not  usual. 
19.  A  ProTiso  added  by  the  one  house,  and  desired  to  be  taken 
by  the  other  house,  whether  lawful.  London,  printed  by  F.  L. 
for  Matt.  Gilliflower,  at  the  Spread-Eagle  iind  Crown  in  West, 
minster-hall,  168f .    TweWes,  containing  thirty-six  pages. 
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PROCEEDINGS  UPON  BILLS. 
The  first  Reading. 


HE  clerk  reads  the  bill,  standing  at  the  table,  and  then  delivers 
the  same,  kneeling  unto  the  Lord  Chancellor,  together  with  a  brief 
of  the  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  reads  the  title  of  the  Bill,  and  theii  rej)orts 
the  effect  of  the  same  out  of  the  brief,  uid  coDcludeS|  this  is  the 
first  time  of  the  reading  of  this  bill. 

1 
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At'flle  first  reading,  the  bill  is  seldom  now  spoken  against 

There  are  precedents  to  the  contrary,  prout  J.  ti.  VIII.  11   d^ 

torliamenii  billa  de  actionibus^  brought  from  the  Commons,  lecta  1 

tfice  ^  Domini  dtspwtando  censuerunt  reformandum ;   quod  regia 

m<^$ia9  haberei  3  vel4ttnnoSy  pars  vero  contra  partem^  nisi  unum 

And  a  bill  hath  been  received  at  the  first  reading,  prout^ 

Anno  3    E.  VI.  14  Nov.    Bilia  pro   jurisdictione  episcop&rum 
tejected,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  .draw  a  new  bill. 

The  subsidy  bill,  and  the  king's  general  pardon,  were  nsed  to  be 
;ead  but  once^  and  so  were  expedited  at  the  first  reading. 

Vet  if  a  proviso  be  added  to  the  subsidy  bill,  that  hath  been  read 
three  times,  prout. 

So  if  a  proTlso  be  added  to  the  general  pardon,  that  is  to  be  read 
three  times,  V.  3  E.  VI.  I  Febr. 

^Anno  35  H.  VIII.  4  die  MartiiX  Vice  iecia  est  biUa^  concerning 
the  kings  majesty's  award,  betwe^i  the  Loi^  Dacres,  and  the  heirs 
general  of  Sir  James  Strangwish  the  younger,  cui  quidem  billa 
proeeret  astenseruni,      * 

Bills  also  have  been  committed  at  the  first  reading. 

^iMo  6  Hen.  VIII.  14  Febr.  recepta  est  billa  in  papi^o  concerm 
meru  apparatumj  Sf  iecia  est  Jam  primoj  Sf  deliberata  Magistro 
IVg-oir  reformanda. 

Anno  1  E.  VI.  9\  Nov.  attaia  est  a  communi  domo  bUla,  for 
benefices,  common  preachers,  and  residence.  Qu4g  1  vice  lecta  esty 
Sf  commissa  est  Arckipiescopo  Cant,  Episcopis  Elien,  Dunelm, 
Rqffen,  Sf  Lincoln,  Marchioni  Northampton.  Domino  St,  Johuy 
CornuH  Arundel^  Domino  Admiral^  ^  Domino  fVentwortk. 

Anmo  5  E.  VI.  16  Febr.  Hodie  1  vice  lecta  eH  billa,  to  avoid 
T^grmting,  forestalling^  &c.  Sf  commissa  Magistro  Hales,  Magistro 
Moiineux,  Magistro  Saunders,  ^  SollicUatori  Regis, 

And  there  are  very  many  precedents,  that  bills  have  been  com. 
■dited  at  the  first  reading,  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
Edward  the  sixth,  as  may  appear  by  the  committees  of  those  times. 

The  like  precedents  I  find  in  most  of  the  journals  of  Queen  Eli. 
fabeth,  prout,  &c. 

^fSfio  8  Elis,  3  Oct.  Billa,  for  the  better  executing  of  certain 
statutes,  &c. 

Eodem  Anno  5  Oct.  touching  fines  and  recoveries,  &c. 

Anno  13  Elis.  W  April,  against  fraudulent  conveyances,  &c. 

Anno  14  Elis.  12  May.  for  preservation  of  wood,  &c. 

Eodem  Anno  Sf  Die,  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  &c. 

And  so  IB  many  other  parliaments  of  Elis,  6cc. 

The  setond  Reading, 

IN  die  same  manner,  the  clerk  reads  the  bill  the  second  time,  and 
delivers  the  same  witibout  a  brief  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
.  His  lordship  recites  the  title  thereof  only,  and  saith>  this^  is  th^ 
second  reading. 
foi..  IX.  X 
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Then  if  no  man  speaks  against  the  bill,  it  Is  ordered  to  be  eiw 
grossed,  if  begun  with  the  lords ;    or  to  have  a  third  reading,  it 
brought  from  tiie  commons. 
'  If  any  doubt  be  conceived,  which  is  often  pro  forma  ionium^  the 
bill  is  committed. 

y*  inter  ordines^  S^c,  an,  18  JacobL 

Bills  are  commonly  let  pass  at  the  first  reading,  and  committed  at 
the  second. 

Yet  it  appears  by  many  precedents  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
Edward  the  sixth,  and  Queen  Elisabeth,  that  if  the  lords  did  appre. 
hend  any  dislike  or  doubt  in  the  bill  at  the  first  reading,  it  was  then 
committed  immediately,  prou^  antea* 

The  Commitment  of  Bills.     • 

AT  tbe  second  reading,  if  the  bill  be  required  to  be  committed,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  demands  of  the  lords,  how  many  of  each  bencli 
shall  be  of  the  committee. 

Which  being  agreed  on  to  three,  five,  or  six,  &c.  the  earla  are  first 
named,  then  the  bishops,  then  the  barons. 

The  like  order  is  observed  in  the  naming  of  committees  for  any 
other  business. 

And  if  there  be  five  earls,  then  five  bishops,  and  ten  barons ;  the 
reason  whereof  I  know  not.*    Neqaefuit  sic  aprincqrio. 

Anno  3  £•  VI.  14  Nov.  the  committees,  to  frame  a  bill  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops,  were  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  four  bishops, 
and  two  barons. 

Eodem  anno  3  JanuarH^  the  committee,  sent  to  the  Di^e  of 
Somerset,  were,  one  earl,  five  bishops,  and  two  barons.     , 

Anno  27  Elis.  4  Decemb.  the  bUl  for  the  clothiers  of  Boxsted, 
&c.  was  committed  nnto  three  earls,  one  viscount,  one  bishop,  and 
three  barons. 

Eodem  anno  3  Dec,  the  bill  for  the  landing  of  merchandise,  ftc. 
was  conraiitted  unto  eight  earls,  two  bishops,  and  four  barons. 

Eodem  anno  27  Elis,  the  first  bill,  for  increase  of  mariners,  wu 
committed  unto  two  earls,  and  six  barons,  and  no  bishops. 

Eodem  anno  Sf  die^  the  bill,  for  the  sabbath-day,  is  committed 
unto  six  earls,  one  viscount,  five  bishops,  and  seven  barons.  , 

The  precedents  hereof  are  infinite,  that  no  such  order  was  observed 
to  name  a  set  number  of  each  bench,  or  to  double  the  number  of 
barons  until  in  the  latter  parliaments  of  our  Ute  King  James: 
neither  was  this  constantly  observed,  until  the  parliament  of  12 
Jacobi  Regis^  and  afterwards!  For  in  the  fourth  session  of  the  par. 
liament,  anno  1  Jacobi  Regis^  sometimes  the  number  of  each  is 
equal,  and  sometimes  the  barons  are  the  greater  number.  But  they 
seldom  double  the  number  of  the  other  bench,  unless  in  the  com. 
mittees  of  a  small  number. 

But  here  may  be  a  que8tl6n  (viz.)  whether  a  bill  may  be  com. 
mttted  by  the  orders  of  the  house^  if  no  lord  move  any  doubt,  or  im- 
perfection in  the  same  ? 
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And  I  am  of  opinion  that  It  may  not,  neither  is  it  neeetsary.      *    ' 

My  reason  is,  for  that  I  find^  many  bills  to  pass  without  commit. 
ttent,  and  some  at  the  second  reading  in  the  tidies  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  Edward  the  sixth,  and  Queen  Elisabeth. 

But  now  the  constant  order  is  to  read  erery  bill,  save  the  pardon, 
Qktte  tiroes. 

And  the  general  voice,  to  commit  the  bill  at  the  second  reading, 
shews  that  the  lords  do  conceive  some  doubt  thereof,  though  none 
move  any. 

The  manner  how  Commiitees  are  named.  ^ 

THE  number  of  each^  bench  being  agreed,  they  are  named,  pro^ 
miscue^  by  any  of  the  lords,  but  the  clerk  is  to  be  careful  to  set  . 
down  those  whom  he  hears  first  named;    which  is  done  in  this 
manner :  « 

First,  the  earls  are  named,  and  those  that  sit  on  that  bench. 

The  clerk  liaTiog  written  them,  stands  up  and  reads  their  names* 

Then  the  bishops,  and  then  the  baroiis,  in  like  manner. 

And,  if  the  clerk  happen  to  set  down  more  than  the  number  agreed 
on,  it  is  in  the  liberty  of  the  house  to  take  out  the  latter,  and  so  to 
leave  the  just  number,  or  to  admit  them. 

Then,  the  house  names  the  attendants,  which  are  of  the  judges,  tho 
king's  learned  council,  and  the  masters  of  the  chancery. 

The  clerk  reads  their  names  also. 

The  last  is  the  time  ai\fl  place,  where  to  meet;  which  beiog.agreed 
9n,  and  set  down,  the  clerk  reads  that  also. 

Who  ma^  noi  be  CommHieei,  and  who  ought  to  be* 

IF  any  lord  speak  agkinst  the  body  of  the  bill,  he  is  not  to  be  named 
of  the  committee  of  the  same  bill. 

No  absent  lord  is  to  be  of  any  committee,  unless  officers  of  state, 
when  the  bill  or  business  concerns  their  office.  And,  then,  they  are 
to  be  named,  and  to  have  notice  sent  them  thereof. 

K  Anno  1  Jac.  14  JTtinff,  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage. 

That  lord,  which  moveth  any  doubt,  concerning  the  bill,  ought 
also  to  be  named,  and  to  be  of  the  committee,  if  he  be  present. 

This  is  also  a  received  opinion,  and  often  in  practice ;  and  the 
clerk  ought  to  be  attentive,  and  hearken  after  the  names  of  such, 
lords. 

The  number  of  die  committees  being  agreed  on,  named,  and  read ; 
tbe  clerk  delivers  the  bill,  with  a  not&of  the  committee  affixed,  unto 
the  first  of  the  committee  then  present. 

The  (committees  being  met,  though  not  all,  yet  if  the  better  half, 
tbey  may  proceed. 

Anno  18  &  Ifl  Jac.  SO  Nov.  It  is  ordered  that,  if  ten  or  upwards 
of  tny  committee  do  meet,. though  not  the  oueWf  of  their  number, 
(ky  may  proceed  notinthstanding. 

'At  the  committee,  the  judges  and  other  attendants  do  neither  sit, 
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nor  are  corered,  unless  it  be  out  of  farour ;  ami  thea  Aey  sit  bdil^d, 
but  are  never  coTered.     , 

One  of  the  attendants  reads  the  bill,  and  writes  the  amendments, 
if  an  j.  in  paper,  with  directions  to  the  places  to  be  amended. 

And,  if  any  addition  or  proviso  be  conceived,  h^  writes  the  same 
in  paper  also,  with  directions,  where  they  are  to  be  placed. 

Any  other  member  of  the  house  may  be  present  at  this  committee; 
but  they  may  not  vote :  and  must  give  place  to  ail  of  the  committee, 
and  sit  below  them. 

If  the  business  be  not  dispatched,  at  the  first  meeting,  the  com» 
mittees  themselves  may  appoint  another  day. 

F.Jn.4Jac.^6Febr. 

Bnt  this  must  be  done,  before  their  departure. 

Council  heard  ai  the  Committee. 

AT  this  committee,  if  it  be  a  private  bill,  they  will  not  only  call  bodi 
parties  before  them,  but  hear  their  council. 

Wherein  this  order  is  observed,  that  the  council,  who  speaks  a* 
gainst  the  bill,  is  heard  first,  for  it  is  already  understood,  what  the 
bill  desires. 

And  either  part  may  desire  to  have  their  council  heard  in  the 
house ;  which,  being  reported  by  the  committee,  h  so  ordered. 

There  also  the  council,  against  the  bill,  speaks  first 

And,  for  publick  bills,  council  is  also  heard,  if  any  oppose  it. 

And,  if  a  publick  bill  concern  any  officer,  corporation,  or  par. 
ticular  person,  or  any  artificers,  they  are  usually  sent  for  to  attend 
the  committer* 

The  Bill  reported  by  a  Committee  to  the  house, 

THE  committee,  or  greater  part,  being  agreed,  what  report  to  make 
to  the  house. 

The  first  of  the  committees,  that  was  present,  makes  report  thereof 
standing,  and  uncovered,  with  the  bill  in  his  hand. 

And  all  the  rest  of  tluit  committee,  then  present,  stand  np,  and 
are  uncovered ;  whereby,  they  signify  their  assent  unto  the  said 
report 

The  report  being  ended,  he  delivers  the  bill  and  the  amendments^ 
addition  and  proviso,  if  any,  unto  the  clerk,  who  goes  from  his  seat, 
and  receives  the  same  f|:om  his  lordship* 

If  the  report  be  for  the  bill  to  sleep,  it  is' so  ordered  and  entered 
by  the  cl^k  in  the  journal  book,  and  endorsed  on  the  bill  also. 

If  amendments,  additions,  or  provisos  be  reported,  when  the 
house,  orders  the  same  to  be  read,  they  are  read  on  this  manner,  by 
the  clerk,  viz.  The  amendpients  of  the  bill,  &c.  reciting  the  title 
thereof,  or  the  additions  or  provisos  to  be  added  to  the  bill,  &c. 
And  so  reads  the  same,  as  they  are  in  the  paper  delivered  by  the 
committee. ' 

Then,  the   clerk  delivers  the  same,  kneeling,  unto  the  Lord 
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OimoeUor,  latii^  first  endorsed  on  the  amendments,  &c.  1  Viu 

His  lordship  first  nmds  the  title  of  the  bUL  Then  that  the  same 
B  returned  by  the  committees  amended  thus,  yia.  In  such  a  line  be. 
tween  such  a  word  and  such  a  word  insert  these  words,  &c. 

Or,  in  snch  a  line,  put  out  this  word,  &c.  and  saidi  further,  be^ 
fore  It  was  thus,  and  now  it  is  thus. 

If  additions  and  provisos  are  only  reported,  and  no  amendments, 
then,  his  lordship  first  recites  the  title  of  the  bill ;  then,  that  it  was 
committed  and  returned  with  such  or  such  additions,  or  provisos, 
and  so  repeats  the  effect  thereof  briefly. 

This  being  done,  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  whether  their 
lordships  be  pleased,  that  their  amendments,  &c.  shall  receive  a 
second  reading  ?  and,  if  so  agreed  on, 

The  clerk  receives  the  bill,  with  the  amendments,  &c.  of  his  lord- 
ship, iAid  reads  the  same  again,  and  endorseth  on  the  amendments,  &c. 
«  Ficekda. 

And,  iLneeling,  delivers  the  same  unto  the  Lord  Chancellor  again. 
Hi8  Lordship  reads  the  same,  thus :       .  ' 

First,  recites  the  title  of  the  bill,  then,  that  it  hath  been  com- 
mitted and  returned  with  amendments,  &c.  the  which  amendments 
have  been  twice  read.  And  demands  their  lordships  pleasure,  if  the 
bill  began  above,  whether  the  bill  shall  be  engrossed  with  the  said 
amendments,  &c.  or  nd  ?  and,  if  answer  be  made  affirmatively, 
and  no  lord  speak  against  it ;.  then  it  is  so  ordered  to  be  done  ; 
and  the  clerk  receives  the  bill  again,  and  endorseth  on  the  said 
amendments  tb  be  engrossed;  if  the  bill  be  sent  from  tiie  commons, 
then  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  their  lordships  pleasure,  whet|ier 
the  said  bill,  and  amendments,  &c.  shall  be  read  the  third  time 
or  no  ? 

At  the  second  reading,  any  of  the  committee  may  speak  against 
the  body  of  the  bill,  or  against  the  amendments,  &c«  before  they 
be  engrossed.  V.  an.  39;  Elu.  U  Jan.  This  was  debated,  but 
not  then  determined.  But  an.  43  ElU.  13  Nov.  it  was  resolved  by 
the  house. 

ReeommUtetL 

THE  bill  being  thus  reported  by  the  committee :  if  any  doubt  be 
moved,  and  t|ie  house  think  good  then,  before  the  amendments  •  be 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  or  ordered  to  have  a  third  reading,  the  same 
may  be  recommitted,  either  to  the  former  committees  only^  or  to  the 
same  and  others. 

If  the  committee  find  the  bill  so  imperfect  that  it  can  hardly  be 
amended. 

Then  they  may,  without  further  order  from  the  house,  frame  a 
new  bill. 

MThich  is  most  commonly  done,  by  one  of  the  attendants. 

Xbis  new  trill  being  agreed  on  and  returned  with  the  old  bill  to 
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the  house,  and  the  cauie  thereof  reported  by  the  committee,  th^ 
old  bill  sleeps. 

And  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  of  the  lords,  whether  they  be 
pleased,  that  the  new  bill  shall  be  read  or.  no?  Which  is  done  ac* 
cordingly. 

If  any  doubt  be  ooncebred  of  the  new  bill,  the  same  may  also  be 
cotnmitted,  as  the  former  was  recommitted. 

Or,  after  the  second  reading,  the  House  may  order  a  third  bUl  to 
be  framed.  V.  an.  1  Jacobi  4  Juntt,  Recusants:  but,  after  the 
third  reading,  this  is  not  now  done. 

The  Third  Reading. 

THE  clerk  first  reads  the  title,  and  then  reads  the  bill,  and  deliTert 
the  same  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  manner,  as  before,  haTing  first 
endorsed  3  An.  V.  lecta. 

His  lordship  repeats  the  title  only,  and  says,  This  is  the  third 
reading  of  this  bill. 

If  no  lord  speak  against  it,  then^  his  lordship  demands,  whether 
he  shall  put  it  to  the  question?  Which  being  agreed  on,  or  not 
denied,  ^ 

The  question  is  thus : 

Such  of  your  lordships,  as  are  of  opinion,  that  this  bill  b  fit  to 
pass,  or  shall  pass,  say,  content. 

They,  which  are  of  another  opinion,  say,  not  content. 

Then,  the  lowest  baron  begins,  and  saith,  content,  or  not  content^ 
without  any  more  words.  And  so  they  proceed  in  order  to  the  first 
baron. 

Then  the  bishops. 

Then  the  Tiscounts,  and  earls,  and  those  that  sit  on  the  earPs 
bench,  in  like  manner. 

The  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  if  he  be  a  baron,  earl,  or 
bishop,  removes  to  the  first  place,  on  the  earl's  bench^  and  gireth 
his  voice,  content,  or  not  content. 

The  prince,  if  present,  speaks  last ;  if  any  doubt  be  of  the  most 
Yoices,  then,  one  lord  who  said  content,  and  another  lord,  who  said, 
not  content,  are  appointed  to  number  them  by  the  poll,  which  they 
do  in  this  manner : 

They  go  together  to  the  baron^s  bench,  and  every  lord,  who  said, 
content,  stands  up.  Then  the  bishops  and  earl's  bench,  in  like 
manner. 

Then,  they  retjim  again  to  the  barons  bench ;  and  every  lord, 
who  said,  not  content,  standeth  up ;  and  so  of  the  bibhops  and  earls. 

And,  according  to  the  relation,  it  is  agreed,  whether  content,  or 
not  content,  had  the  more  voices. 

Andjhe  bill  doth  pass,  oris  rejected  accordingly. 

This  order  is  observed  in  all  questions. 

Upon  examining  of  the  votes,  the  proxies  of  the  absent  lords 
may  be  demanded,  and  such  lords  as  gave  their  owB  TOte^  with  thf 
qaestion,  may  giTC  his  proxies  against  it,  prouU 
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F  (he  bill  began  below,  be  committed,  and  a  new  bill  brought  in 
by  the  committee, 

When  the  same  is  past  by  the  lords,  it  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
commons,  together  with  the  old. 

Hereof  are  many  precedents,  iemporibtts  H,  8.  £.  6,  Elis,  And 
one  4  Jac.  27  May,  pro  comite  Darby, 

So  likewise  the  commons  are  to  do,  if  they  make  a  new  bilL     ' 

But,  if  the  commons  send  up  a  new  bill,  and  the  lords  read  the 
same,  and  reject  it,  the  commons  cannot  send  up  another  bill  of  the 
same  argument,  in  the  same  session;  V.  An,  3  Jacobi  27  May, 
Purveyors. 

If  ^e  lords  pass  a  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  commons,  and  they 
reject  the  same,  without  conference  with  the  lords,  they  cannot 
send  up  a  new  bill  of  the  same  argument,  in  the  same  session ;  K  An, 
39  Eliz.  22  Martii^  Ilandford's  Bill.  But  uote  this  new  bill  was 
sent  up  without  the  old,  otherwise,  I  conceiv.e,  it  had  been  accord- 
ing to  order.  ^  > 

And  I  suppose  the  reason  to  be,  for  that  the  lords  will  not  pr« 
ceed  in  a  new  bill,  before  they  understand  what  is  become  *of  the 
old,  which  they  formerly  passed :  nor  unless  they  may  also  ha.Te  by 
them  the  former  bill. 

And  therefore,  either  a  conference,  or  the  old  bill  to  be  returjidd^ 
is  necessary. 

The  same  order  is  obserred,  if  the  commons  send  up  a  bill  to  the 
lords. 

Amendmenis  and  Additions^  or  Proviso's  added  qftensards^  hovs 

lawful, 

V.  An.  27  Elis,  Decembris  17.  The  commons  sent  up  a  bill, 
for  the  sabbath^y,  to  the  lords,  who  passed  the  same  with  amend, 
ments,  and  so  returned  it  to  the  commons :  they  sent  it  back  to  the 
lords,  with  new  amendments,  who  rejected  the  same  as  against 
order. 

It  seems  the  commons  had  some  conference  with  the  lords  con, 
ceming  the  same;  for  afterwards,  in  t{ie  same  parliament,  the  third 
of  March,  it  is  thus  entered,  viz. 

Memorandum^  That  this  day  were  chosen  for  committees,  to  ex- 
amine the  record  touching  'passing  amendments  of  amendments, 
mored  to  the  same  by  the  lower  house,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Viscount  Mountague,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Mr.  Attorney,  about  the  bill  for  the  better  observing  of  the 
sahbath^ay. 

The  precedents  they  named  were  the  bills  for  treasons,  and  bring, 
bg  in  of  bills,  acts  passed  Anno  13  of  the  queen. 

But  these  precedents  appear  not  in  the  journal  of  the  upper 
Jiouse, 
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It  should  seem,  that  the  lords  were  then  satisfied,  and  sIgnUiel 
the  same  unto  the  commons;  for  afterwards,  6  Martii^  the  commona 
returnt^d  the  same  again  with  amendments  6f  amendmentB,  whicli 
the  lords  publickly  read  three  times,  and  passed  the  same. 

Fide  the  journal  of  the  lower  house,  22  Febr.fol.  97  &  99. 
That  the  commons  desired  the  lords,  that  search  might  be  made  in 
the  upper  house,  for  precedents  touched  by  them  of  the  lower 
house,,  and  reported  by  the  committee.  That,  upon  search  of  pre^ 
'  cedents,  their  house  might  add  to  the  lords  former  additioiis  to  a 
bill  pro  billa  sabbath^ay.  Vide  tamen  anno  39  £/t>.  14  Jan, 
The  lords  having  returned  to  the  commons  their  bill  for  houses  of 
correction  with  amendments  and  proviso's,  the  commons  prayed  a 
conference  touching  the  said  amendments  and  proviso's. 

The  lords  yielded  to  the  conference  thus  far.  to  satisfy  the  com, 
mons  what  moved  their  lordships  to  make  those  amendments,  with 
this  caution,  that  nothing  can  now  be  altered  by  the  order  of  this 
house. 

Amendments  upon  amendments  were  very  usual  in  the  times  of 
H.  VIII.  and  Queen  Mary,  proui  an.  32  H.  VIH.  2  Jul.  Sf  5, 
12,  19,21,22,  4"  24  Jul.  Billa  annexorum  honori  de  Pctworth. 

An.  32  H.  VIII.  1  MartiiSf4,  5,6,  10,«S^  18.  Mariii  billa  con- 
cerning the  first  articles. 

Jn.  35  H.  VIII.  4  Mor/ii,  &c. 

Billa  for  the  Lords  Decrees, 

Jn.  37  H.  VIII.  27  Nov.  &c. 

Billa  pro  Custode  Rotulorum,  Sec. 

Jn.  6  H.  VIII.  15  Mariii^  *  usqyZ  Jpril.  Billa  Duds  Suff. 

Jn.A^b  Phil.  Sf  Mar.  18  Febr.  Sfc.  Billa  for  Musters. 

Jnno  31  H.  VIII.  10  Junii^  The  bill  for  the  firstarticles  is  sent 
to  the  commons,  14  Junii;  it  is  returned  with  a  pToviso,  and  ez^ 
pedtted,  1 6  Junii:  and  24  Junii^  the  lords  apd  commons  agrlce 
to  some  amendments.  Afterwards  the  27  Junii,  the  lords  agree 
to  another  proviso,  and  send  it  with  the  proviso  to  the  commons, 
28  Juniiy  who  returned  the  bill  expedited  the  same  day  in  the 
afternoon. 

Jnno  37  H.  VIII.  The  bill  for  the  Cusfos  Rotulorumy  returned 
from  the  commons  with  a  proviso,  rejected  by  the  lords,  and 
sent  back  to  the'  commons,  and  returned  by  them  expedited, 
without  the  proviso,  16  ^  18  Decembris. 

Jnno  4  Jac.  29  Junii.  The  lords  having  returned  to  the  com- 
mons  their  bill  of  hostile  laws,  with  amendments,  and  a  proviso,  the 
commons  prayed  a  conference  for  consideration  thereof. 

At  the  conference  they  moved,  that  they  may  clear  their  doubt  of 
the  said  amendments  and  proviso,  either  by  amendment,  or  by  ano- 
ther proviso ;  of  in'hich  kind  of  proceeding,  they  affirmed  they  had 
good  precedents  of  former  times  in  like  case. 

And,  accordingly,  they  did  amend  the  same :  and  the  lords  passe4 
the  bill  after  the  thir^  reading  thereof,  Kide  ib.  Junii  ^  in  ftmc^ 
f^'onof  '  : 


BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENt.  lt| 

Amendment  of  the  Amendmenitj  how  lawfdl. 

THE  amendments  of  a  bill  coming  from  the  commons,  as  bath 
been  said^  arc  to  be  written  in  paper,  and  to  be  inserted  into  the  bill 
by  the  commons,  at  the  return  thereof  unto  them.  And  if  th# 
commons  do  think  fit,  that  those  amendments  be  amended,  they  are  to . 
signify  so  much  to  the  lords,  and  to  move  their  lordships  to  amend ' 
their  own  amendments,  before  the  same  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 
Vide  the  journal  of  the  lower  hooae.  Anno  %7  Elis.  10  Mariii^ 
fid.  IM, 

Divers  lords  were  of  opinion  the  last  parliament,  anno  18  ^  19 
Jisc.  that  a  bill  might  be  amended  after  the  third  reading. 

But,  in  the  same  parliament,  27  Novembrit,  in  the  bill  for  suits, 
and  1  Decembriij  in  the  bill  for  monopolies,  it  was  agreed,  per 
piuree ;  but  the  question  for  it  was  denied,  that  it  was  against  the 
orders  of  the  house  to  recommit  a  bill  after  the  third  reading. 

Yet  it  was  agreed,  that  a  bill  might  have  a  small  amendment  after 
the  third  reading,  with  which  agreeth  that  anno  27  Elis,  13  Martiit 
In  the  bill  for  provision  to  be  made  for  the  queen's  royal  person,  &c« 
which  was  thus  amended  after  the  third  reading,  and  before  it  was 
put  to  the  question,  viz.  in  the  24th  line,  after  this  word  (left)  put 
out  (so  as)  and  in  place  thereof  put  in  (foreseeing  that).  And  such 
small  amendments  are  usual  after  the  third  reading.     E.  IV. 

A  Proviso  addedy  after  the  Third  Reading^  not  usual  noto, 

ANNO  35  Elis.  9  Jpril.  A  saving  of  the  queen's  right,  and  all 
men's  right,  added  to  the  bill  for  repealing  of  certain  uses,  and  con. 
ceming  the  lands  of  Anthony  Coke,  Esq.  was  added  to  the  bill  after 
the  third  reading  and  question. 

This  bill  was  sent  up  by  the  commons,  28  Martii^  Sf  6  April,  it  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  expedited.  The  saving  was  added,  the  9th 
of  April,  with  this  caution,  that  the  lords,  upon  weighty  consider* 
ations,  have  ordered,  that  this  shall  not  hereafter  be  drawn  to  make 
any  precedent.  Then  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  commons,  who 
Sent  it  up  the  same  day  expedited. 

According  to  this  order,  of  anno  35  Elis.  the  house  hath  forborne 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  bill  after  the  third  reading  prout.  Anno  3 
Jac.  13.  Mwrtii  3  Vice  lecta  est  Billa^  for  the  establishing  of  the 
possessions  of  Edmund,  late  Lord  Chandois  of  Sudley.  And  dr. 
dered,  that  the  Lady  Chandois  shall  give  security  for  the  payment 
of  seven  thousand  pounds  to  her  daughter  Catharine,  before  the  bill 
be  sent  to  the  commons ;  for  that  the  same  is  not  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  the  bill. 

15  Martiiy  this  is  referred  to  Mr.  Justice  Tanfeild,  and  Mr.  Jus^ 
tice  Crook,  and  they  to  acquaint  tlie  lord  committees  that  were 
named  on  the  bill  with  the  cause  by  them  advised  on  :  that  the  lords 
might  proceed  fbr  the  security,  as  they  should  find  cause. 

27  Martii.  This  bill,  with  others,  is  sent  down  io  the  commons^ 
Willi »  repppinidiidatioa  firpm  their  lojrdships,  to  be  had  by  them  tpuplit 


m  TKE  METHOD  OF  PASSING,  &e. 

ing  assurance  to  be  giren  for  the  said  portion,  which  was  not  re. 
membered  to  their  lordships  until  the  bill  was  passed  this 
house. 

But  this  order  was  not  thus  nicely  obserred,  tempore  H,  VIIL 
jlnno  6,  H.  VIII.  1  Martii^  billa  concemens  debUa  regia  leda 
est  3. 

S  MartiiiectaestAy  Sf  domini  deliberabuni. 

15  Martii  leda  est  5. 

16  Martii  leda  est.' 

^  Martii  leda  est^  Sf  domini  depulaoerunf  prineipalem  juHicL 
crum  8f  ad  confiniefuktm  quendam  effedampro  securOate  regia  pro 
debUis  suis  obtinendis. 

Here  it  appears,  that,  at  the  third  reading,  the  lords  not  being 
agreed,  the  bill  was  read  again  the  fourth  time,  yea,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  times,  and  at  last  the  lords  appointed  a  new  bill  to  be 
.drawn. 

There  4ire  many  precedents  that  bills  have  been  read  oftener 
than  thrice  in  that  king's  time,  and  of  E.  VI ;  by  vrhich  it  appears, 
tiiat  bills  might  then  be  recommitted  after  the  third  reading.  Fide 
fay  collection  of  those  times,  which  I  will  not  here  relate ;  for  that  it  is 
DOW  constantly  observed  to  read  bills  but  thrice. 

A  Proviso  added  by  the  one  HoiisCy  and  desired  to  be  taken  (twajf 
bjl  the  other  House^  whether  Imful. 

THIS  was  usual  in  former  times,  yet  in  the  parliament  21  Jar. 
9l  May.  the  lords  having  returned  untVthe  commons  their  bill  for 
ease  of  pleading  of  license  of  alienations,  &c.  with  a  proviso,  the 
commons  misliking  of  the  proviso  desired  a  conference,  and  moved 
to  have  the  proviso  taken  away ;  and,  some  doubting  and  others  af« 
firming  that  this  could  not  be  done  by  the  orders  of  the  house,  the 
commons  franked  a  new  bill  to  that  purpose,  without  a  proviso,  and 
sent  it  up  to  the  lords  the  next  morning,  and  with  it  retui-ned  the  old 
bill,  and  the  lords  passed  this  new  bill. 

Anno  Z  H.  VIII.  24  die  Parliamenti  billa  concernens  coriarios 
leda  estpfimoj  Sfc.  sent  to  the  commons,  Sfc.  %9  die  parliamentum 
susentitum  est^  dempta  additione. 

Anno  6  H.  VIII.  31  die  Martii  billa  Ducis  Suff.remissa  est 
indomum  communem^  Sf  duce  provisiones  eidem  prius  per  communes 
annexcB^abstrahuntur^  Sf  eodem  die  recepta  est^  ablatis provisionibus 
prius  annexis. 

V  Anno  iSf  ^  Ph.  Sf  Mar.  The  bill  for  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
4  Jan.  a  proviso  added  by  the  commons  misliked,  a  new  bill 
made,  and  the  old  taken  away  by  the  commons,  at  the  lords  request. 

Anno  4  Sf  5  Ph.  Sf  Mar.  Ihe  bill  of  musters,  returned  from  the 
commons  with  two  proviso's,  and  sent  back  to  have  them  taken 
ILway,  and  returned  again,  with  certain  corrections  mentioned  in  a 
Khed^le^  expedited  4  &  6  Marfii  &  prout  M.  6  May, 
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THE  MANNER  OF  TAKING 

THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH,  &c. 

By  His  Mqfesty^i  Command. 

London,  printed  by  B.  6.  for  Samuel  Keeble,  at  the  Turk> 
Head,  orer-against  Fetter  Lane,  in  Fleet  Street,  1686.  Folio, 
containing  four  pages. 


XMMEDIATELT  after  tiie  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Bridgewater, 
on  Monday  the  sixth  of  July  instant,  the  late  Diike  of  Monmouth^ 
late  Lord  Grey,  and  the  Brandenburgh  fled ;  and,  coming  between 
Gillingham  and  Shaftsbijry,  got  a  guide  to  lead  them  the  way  to  the 
New  Forest,  most  free  from  towns  and  watches ;  he  led  them  by 
White-Sheet,  four  miles  east  of  Shaftsbury,  and  thence  by  Cranborue. 
Chace :  where,  their  horses  being  tired,  they  let  them  loose,  and  hid 
their  bridles  and  saddles. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  said  defeat  coming  to  the  Lord 
Lnmley,  then  posted  at  Ringwood  in  Hampshire,  with  three  troops 
of  horse  of  Colonel  Stapley's  regiment,  commanded  by  Major  Bridg. 
er,  Captain  Monk,  and  Captain  Peckham ;  and  four  companies  of 
foot,  of  Colonel  Alford's  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cooper,  Captain  Bickely,  Captain  Best,  and  CJaptain  Carre, 
all  of  the  Sussex  Militia,  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  send  his  scouts 
erery  way  to  take  up  suspected  persons ;  and  Sir  William  Portman, 
for  the  same  end,  had  taken  care  for  strong  watches  to  be  set^ 
made  up  of  his  yellow^coats  and  others,  on  the  roads  from  Poole  td 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Dorset. 

Upon  the  seventh  instant,  about  fire  in  the  morning,  some  of  tho 
Lord  Lumley's  said  scouts  (riding  in  the  road,  near  Holt.Lodge  in 
Dorset,  four  miles  west  of  Ringwood)  just  at  the  turn  of  a  cross. 
way,  surprised  and  seized  two  suspected  persons,  which,  when  the 
Lord'Lumley  came  up,  proved  to  be  the  late  Lord  Grey  and  the 
said  guide :  this  put  the  Lord  Lumley  upon  a  strict  examining  of 
the  cottages,  with  which  that  heathy  country  abounds,  and  calling  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  were  acquainted  with  the  country,  &c, 
Notjce  of  this  being  brought  to  Sir  William  Portman,  by  some  of  hH 
watches,  &c.  he  hastened  to  the  place,  with  as  many  horse  and 
foot  as  he  could  of  a  sudden  get  together. 

It  happened,  upon  the  Lord  Lumley 's  enquiry  amongst  the  cottages^ 
that  a  poor  woman,  one  Amy  Farront^  directed  his  lordship  to  a 

f  rkftlsthc  •^hArUcklnhicCatilogWQf  PamphlcttiatteHttMniUbniy, 


tU         TAKING  THE  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH. 

hedge,  where  she  had  seen  two  men  go  orer ;  which  hedge  prored  to 
be  part  of  the  out.bounds  of  very  many  inclosed  grounds,  some  orer- 
grown  by  fern  and  brakes,  and  others  sown  with  rye,  pease^  or 
oats,  ftc. 

Whereupon  a  strict  guard  was  put  very  near  one  another,  round 
thos^  out-bounds,  whilst  other  foot  and  horse  did  beat  within* 
Th^M  guards  kept  tl^eir  sereral  posts  so  well,  that,  though  the  lata 
Dake  and  the  Braodenburgh  attempted,  at  least  thirty  times,  to 
make  their  escape  out,  yet  they  always  found  each  guard  ready ; 
and,  upon  their  last  attempt  to  escape,  two  of  the  troopers,  firing 
Yitt  them,  made  them  immediately  to  retire,  and  hide  themselves  a.part 
from  each  other,  in  some  of  the  adjacent  ditches,  where  they  were 
afterwards  found* 

Upon  the  eighth  day,  by  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Brandenburgh  was  fouiid ;  who,  upon  examination,  confessed,  that 
he  parted  with  the  said  late  duke,  within  the  same  out-bounds,  about 
one  of  the  clock  that  morning:  whereupon,  every  individual  person, 
being  encouraged  thereby,  and  by  the  hopes  of  having  a  share  in  the 
five  thousand  pounds  (as  was  before  agreed  on  in  the  field)  did  renew 
the  pursuit  of  him  with  the  strictest  search  and  diligence  imaginable; 
and,  about  seven  of  the  clock'of  the  same  morning,  one  Henry  Parkin, 
servant  to  Samuel  Rolles,  Esq ;  happened  to  discover  the  said  late 
Duk^  hid  in  a  ditch,  covered  with  fern  and  brakes,  and,  calling 
to  two  of  the  Sussex  troopers  that  were  by  him,  all  three  seized 
him  together:  Sir  William  Portman,  happening  to  be  near  that  place 
rid  presently  in,  and  quieted  those  that  cried.  Shoot  him.  Shoot  hhn ! 
He  laid  hands  on  him,  as  his  prisoner,  and  so  preserved  him  from  all 
violence  and  rudeness;  and  immediately,  in  the  same  instant,  the 
Lord  Lumley  cam^  in,  and  agreed,  that  Sir  William  Portman  should 
aearch  him;  which  mas  done,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  found  his 
George,  they  dispatched  that,  with  the  news,  to  his  Majesty,  by 
Captain  Bickely  and  Mr.  Chaldecot,   Sussex  and  Dorset  gentlemen. 

The  prisoners,  after  this,  we^e  kept  two  nights  at  Ringwood. 
On  Friday,  the  Lord  Lumley  discliarged  the  foottiiere,  and,  with  the 
said  three  troops  of  the  Sussex  horse,  and  one  troop  of  the  Dorset 
militia^  commanded  by  Captain  Fownes,  they  were  conveyed  to 
Winchester,  where  joined  them  two  troops  of  his  Majesty's  in  pay, 
and  two  of  the  Northampton  militia  troops;  all  which  conducted 
them  to  Farnham  Castle  upon  Saturday  the  11th,  and  the  next  day 
to  Guilford,  and  upon  Monday  the  13th  to  Vauxhall,  where  a 
regiment  of  the  Lord  Dartmouth's  received  them,  with  other  troops 
of  his  Majesty's  in  pay,  and  thence,  by  barge,  they  were  carried  to 
>Vhitehall. 

The  papers  and  books,  that  were  found  on  him,  are^ince  delivered 
to  his  mtgesty. 

One  of  the  books  was  a  manuscript  of  spells,  charms,  ttnd  conju* 
rations,  songs,  receipts,  and  prayers,  all  written  with  the  said  late 
duke's  own  hapd. 

Two  othevs  were  manuscripts  of  fortification  and  the  military  art, 

And  a  fourth  book,  fairly  written,  wherein  are  computes  of  the 
yearly  expence  of  bis  majesty's  nnvy  and  land  forces. 


THE  ARRAIGNMENT  OF,  ftc.  n$ 

Andy  BS  for  liis  gold,  00)7  twenty  guineas  were  given  to  the  mid 
Ftrkin,  aad  ten  guineas  a.piece  to  the  two  troopers  that  iirst 
losed  hin\  ;  and  the  rest  was  returned  to  the  said  late  duke. 

As  the  prisoners  passed  through  Rumsey,  Winchester,  Famham^ 
aod  Guilford,  one  would  admire  to  see  the  very  great  numbers  of 
the  miHda,  with  the  deputy  lieutenants,  and  gentlemen  of  those 
parts,  that  were  ready  to  guard  them,  and  take  off  the  fatigue  of  such 
as  were  on  ifke  march. 

Within  doors,  none  but  commission  officers  were  trusted  to  w^tch 
by  them  ;  and,  besidcis  those,  tiie  Lord  Lumley  and  Sir  William 
Portman  took  their  turns  to  watch  in  persdn,  night  and  day,  from 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  said  late  duke,  until  they  had  delivered 
him  nfe  at  Whitehall,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Towen 
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OF 

THOMAS  HOWARD  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK, 

B£F0BE 

THE  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY, 

LORD  HIGH-STEWARD  OF  ENGLAND  t 

Abo  a  brief  derivation  of  the  most  Hononrable  Family  of  the  Howards  1  with 
an  account  of  what  Families  they  are  related  to  by  Marriage. 

TrwMoibed  out  oj  ancieni  Manuscriptiy  never  before  published. 

Printed  by  Nathaniel  Thompson,  at  the  entrance  into  Old  Spring. 
Garden,  near  CfaAring-Cross,  1685.  Quarto,  containing  thirty* 
four  pages.  

To  the  High  and  Mightif  Prince  Henry ^  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal  of  England,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey,  Norfolk,  and 
Norwich;  Baron  Howard,  Mowhrey,  Seagrave,  Bretoes  of 
Cower,  FUz^Allen,  Warren,  Chun,  Oswaldestry,  MaUrevers  of 
Coles,  GrMf stock,  Farnioalof  Sheffield,  and  Howard  of  Castle^ 
Rising  ;  Gmstt^le  and  Governor  of  his  Majesfy^s  Royal  Castle 
of  Windsor^  Lord  Warden  of  Windsor^Forest,  Lord  Lieutenani 
of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  Berks^  and  of  the  City  of 
Norwich,  and  County  of  the  said  City:  and  Knight  of  the  moH 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter y  Sfc. 

My  Lord, 
AS  your  Grace  is  the  chief  of  your  illustrious  family,  it  would  ap« 
pear  as  rudely  improper  to  dedicate  this  discourse  to  any  other,  as 
perhaps  it  doth  an  unbecoming  presumption  to  present  it  to  the 
honour  of  your  hands ;  and,  since  there  is  no  aToiding  a  crime,  the 

•  Vide  the  M»Ui  Article  ia  Uie  catilogut  of  Famphlctt  in  Uie  Huteiaa  Ubnry. 


IfO  Tflfi  ARUAIGNMENT  OP 

Ifeftst  must  be  admitted,  for  which  I  hope  to  obtain  a  pardon  with  lesft 
difficalt7,/rom  that  excessire  goodness  which  isyonr  character^ tbad 
I  have  had  to  collect  these  scattered  papers  (slubbered  with  an. 
tiquity)  which  were  long  preserred  in  jour  family,  and  hastil/ 
thrown  into  this  posture,  by 

My  Lord,  your  Grace's  most  humble 

And  most  faithful  senunt, 

J.  LACY. 


T. 


HE  names  of  the  lords  snmmi^ned  by  Thomas  Edwards,  seijeant 
at  arms,  who^  being  called,  came,  and  sat  down  in  their  places 
appointed :  they  that  sat  on  the  right-hand  of  the  steward  are  noted 
y^ith  the  \etter  Jy  and  they  that  sat  on  the  leftJiand  with  tha 
letter  B. 

EARLS. 


Kent  A. 
Worcester  B. 
Sussex  A, 
Huntington  B. 
Warwick  J* 


Bedford  B. 
Pembroke  J. 
Hertford  B. 
Leicester  A. 


LORDS. 


Mourdaunt  A, 

St.  John  B. 

Rich  A. 

North  a 

Shandois  A» 

St.  John  of  Bostock  B. 

Buckhorst  A, 

De  U  Warre  B. 


Clinton  A* 

Howard  of  Effingham  B^ 

Bnrghley  A» 

Grey  of.Wilton  B. 

Montjoy  A. 

Sands  6. 

Wentworth^. 

Boui^hrave  JS. 

Then  was  Robert  Catlin,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  com« 
manded  to  return  his  precept  upon  peril,  which,  being  returned,  was 
r&d,  statute  issues,  and  then  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  called 
to  return  his  precept,  and  to  bring  forth  his  prisoner  the  Doke  of 
Norfolk :  then  was  the  doke  brought  to  the  bar,  between  Sir  Owen 
Hopton,  lieutenant,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew ;  and,  next  Sir  Peter,  stood 
one  holdhig  the  tower-ax,  with  the  edge  from  the  duke. 

The  duke  immediately,  at  his  coming  to  the  bar,,  perused  all  the 

~  lords,  first  on  the  rightJiand  of  the  steward,  then  on  the  left-hand ; 

and  the  lieutenant  delivered  in  his  precept,  versus  Thomam  Ducem 

Norfolk^  &c.     And  then  was  proclamation  made,  every  man  to  keep 

ailence ;  and  Mr.  Sands  spoke  to  the  prisoner  in  this  manner : 

Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  late  of  Kennington  in  Norfolk,  hold 
up  thy  hand ;  which  done,  he  read  the  indictment,  the  effect  whereof 
was, '  that  he,  the  ^2d  of  September,  anno  Dom.  1570,  did  tnitter. 

*  ousty  compose  and  imagine  to  put  to  death  our  soTereigu  lady  tha 

*  queen,  to  raise  rebellion,  to  subvert  the  commonwealth,  aod  to 
'  stir  up  foreign  enemies  to  invade  this .  realm,  and  to  levy  war 
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.<  Bg»tnst  tiie  queen ;  for  that  he  knew  i/Ury  late  Qoeen  of  Scots  to 
^  have  claimed  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  to  hare  named  herself 
^  qtteen  of  England,  and  bore  the  arms  of  onr  queen  without  differ. 
^  ence;  did,  the  2^  of  September,  wmopradici*^  beforehand  after, 

*  compose,  and  imagine  to  deprire,  destroy,  and  puf  to  death  our 
^  sovereign  lady  the  queen,  to  raise  rebellion,  to  subvert  the  com* 

*  monweiiltb,  and  to  sdr  up  foreign  enemies  to  invade  this  realm,  and 
^  to  levy  vmr  against  the  queen ;  for  that  he  knew  Mary  late  queen 
'  of  Scots  to  have  claimed  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  to  have  named 

<  herself  queen  of  England,  and  liore  the  arms  without  difference; 
^  did,  the  22d  of  September,  Ofiiiojiredsct',  before  and  after,  without 
'  the  consent  of  our  said  queen,  send  divers  tokens  and  letters  to  the 
'  said  late  Scottish  queen,  and  lent  her  divers  sums  of  money,  and 
'  received  divers  tokens  from  her,  contrary  to  the  commands  of  tho 
*•'  queen,  and  contrary  to  his  own  submission  and  promise  under  hia 

<  hand  and  seal;  and  that  he  knowing  the  late  Earls  of  Northumber. 
^  land  and  Westmoriand,  the  northerns,  Markenfield,  and  others^ 
<^  which  had  levied  vrar  against  the  queen,  Ae  16th  of  November,  on. 
^^  noprwdicV^  jind  had  assembled,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  per« 
'  sons,  and  then  fled  the  13th  of  December  anno  pradict^  into  Sc0t. 
^  land,  and  there  were  received  by  the  Duke  of  Castol  Herald,  Lord 
^  Hunne,  and  there  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex :  He,  on  the  7th  of 
^  August  annopradiei'y  did  send,  before  and  after,  money  unto  them^ 
^  and  that  he  being  adherent  to  the  pope,  the'  queen's  edemy,  the 
^  10th  of  March,  12  anno  reginm^  did  consent  and  consult  with  Ro« 
^  bert  Radolph,  merchant  stranger,  and  the  pope's  factor,  to  havo 
<'  money  from  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  that  they  should 
^  send  an  army  to  invade  the  realm,  to  deliver  the  said  Scottish  queen. 

<  And  further,  whereas  the  said  Robert  Radolph  had  written,  in  the 
'  name  of  the  said  duke,  three  letters,  one  to  the  Pope,  the  second  to 

<  King  Philip,  and  the  third  to  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  the  said  Duke  sent 
^  his  servant  to  the  ambassador  of  King  Philip,  to  desire  him  to  cer« 

<  tify  the  Pope,  King  Philip,  and  the  duke,  that  he  allowed  of  the 
^  same  letters :  and  that  they  should  be  taken  as  sent  from  him,  which 
^  was  so  agre^i;  but  the  said  Robert  Radolph,  who  delivered  the 

*  Duke  of  Norfolk's  cyfAers,  whereof  he  carried  one  copy  to  Rome, 
'  whereby  each  might  certify  others,  and  likewise  required  of  the 
'  said  duke  what  time  the  aid  should  arrive,  that  they  might  be  pro* 
^  vided :  And  further,  that  the  said  duke  did  receive  letters  from  the 
'  said  pope,  with  promise  of  the  said  aid :  and  also,  that  he  did  sen^ 
^  comfort  to  the  Lord  Ferris,  and  other  Scots,  the  queen's  enemies, 

*  &c.'  Which  indictment  being  read,  Mr*  Sands  said  to  the  Duke, 
How  sayest  thou,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  art  thou  guilty  of  these 
treasons,  or  not  guilty  i 

Jiuke,  The  hiring  of  this  indictment  gives  me  occasion  to  mako 
request,  which  I  did  not  intend  to  have  done;  which  is  to  have  coun«( 
cil  assigned  me,  if  the  law  will  permit  it. 

CaiUn.  You  must  have  none, 

Duke.  That  is  very  severe;  I  was  told  the  indictment  was  onlj 
concerning  matters  contained  in  the  statuie  of  the  S6tfa  Edward  III. 
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ip»ye  had  JWf  iKort  w&ratng,  not  more  t|ian  fourteen  lionrs,  rigliC 
and  all:  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  there  are  many  circumstances  in  which 
I  nrast  submit  myself  t6  the  opinion  of  the  justices.  I  could  not  hare 
books  to  inform  myself,  and  direct,  but  must  fight  withput  weapons  ; 
Yet  I  have  heard,  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Humphry  Stafford^  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  in  a  case  of  treasob,  he  had  council  assigned  him. 
.  D^er.  The  case  you  speak  of  was  concerning  the  pleading  of  a 
sanctuary  by  prescription. 

Duke,  I  must  submit  then  to  your  judgments;  I  ihust  plead  for 
my  life,  lands,  goods,  and  children,  and  for  that  which  I  esteem 
much  more  dear  to  me,  my  honour  and  honesty ;  my  blood  will  cry 
aloud  for  rengeance,  if  I  am  condemned  unjustly.  One  request  I 
make. to  you  my  judges,  to  tell  me,  if  the  indictment  be  perfect  in 
all,  or  In  part,  and  in  what  part,  that  thereto  I  may  gtre  my 
answer. 

CaiUn,  The  cause  being  true,  the  indictment  is  sufficient. 

Duke.  I  should  know  whether  they  are  all  tMisons  or  no  ?        ^ 

Sands,  How  sayest<ihou,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  art  dion  guilty 
cf  these  treasons,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Duke;,  Not  Guilty. 

Sands,  How  wilt  thou  be  tried  ? 

Duke,  By  Grod  and  my  peers ;  I  am  in  a  great  consternation  at 
the  treasons  that  are  imputed  against  me,  but  am  comforted  by  the 
justice  of  the  queen,  in  giving  me  that  trial  which  the  law  alloweth 
me,  and  it  is  such  as  I  require.  But  this  suit  I  make  to  the  lords, 
that  I  may  have  justice,  and  not  be  oppressed  with  unnecessary  dt. 
versities ;  my  memory  is  ill  of  itself,  and  rendered  much  worse  by 
eyil  usage,  since  my  serere  imprisonment:  I  pray  Grod  I  may  forgive 
it.  And,  concerning  you  my  peers,  I  hope  I  may  call  it  my  happi. 
ness,  that  I  shall  be  tried  by  you,  in  whose  hands  I  must  put  my 
life ;  and  I  think  I  dare  into  the  single  hands  of  a  great  many  of  you, 
If  ho,  I  know  profess  religion;  and,  I  hope,  will  not  burthen  your 
consciences  contrary  to  law  and  justice ;  depending  upon  the  clearness 
of  my  innocence,  I  would  not  take  a  needless  and  cowardly  flight; 
I  hare  what  I  expected  and  wished,  a  trial.  I  crave  it  with  justice, 
and  must  confess  I  hare  neglected  my  duty  in  matters  under 
treason ;  I  desire  those  omissions  be  not  imputed  as  treasons. 

Serjeant  Burham,  This  indictment  contains  three  several  matters 
of  treason.  First,  It  is  by  deprivation  of  the  queen's  majesty. 
The  second,  is  the  relief  of  the  rebels  in  England.  The  third,  the 
assistance  of  the  Scots,  the  queen's  enemies.  To  prove  the  first, 
Ihere  are  two  matters  of  fact  declared  in  the  said  indictment.  First, 
knowing  the  Scottish  queen  to  have  claimed  the  crOwn,  he  hath 
attempted  marriage  with  her:  also,  the  conspiracy  to  procure 
foreign  power  to  invade  the  realm,  doth  prove  him  guilty  of  the 
matter. 

Duke,  The  Duke,  interrnpting  him,  said,  Mr.  Seijeant,  You  begin, 
as  I  thought  you  would,  in  laying  the  matters  of  the  marriage,  and 
other  things,  to  my  charge,  whidi  are  not  treason,  to  exasperate  the 
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nMet  ;  y«d  naj  do  jonr  dutjr,  Imt  jtk  oonfcientkmsly ;  tud  tiim 
(a»methiDg  stailuig)  I  should  spetk  one  thing  which  I  had  aimoit 
forgot :  a  man  suspected  is  half  condemned.  I  hare  been  charged 
with  ai^  oath;  I  protest  I  took  the  oath,  aii  I^shall  prote^ 
I  pray  let  it  not  be  lah}  ont  to  my  discredit    They  desired  it. 

Burham.  He,  that  would  marry  with  one  fhat  claiineth  the  crown, 
hopeth  to  aspire  to  the  same :  This  matter  began  at  such  a  time  as 
tlie  deke  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  hearing  the  cause  b^ 
tween  the  late  Scottish  Queen  and  the  Lords  of  Scotland,  at  which 
time  the  didLo  took  an  oath  to  deal  therein  directly,  to  weigh  lildif. 
fereOtly  occasions  and  answers  ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  be  dealt 
indirectly,  thereby  committing  peijury,  and  disclosing  &  queen^s 
secret  counsels ;  if  you  deny  it,  1  will  phove  it, 

Dmkt,  This  case  hath  divers  parts,  not  within  the  compass  #f 
treason. 

Burkam*  I  demand  if  you  know  the  chum  ? 

t^ord  SfetMO-d^  Yonr  grace  mast  answer  directly. 

Gerrard*  After  (upon  Yiewiog  Seijeant  Burham  and  the  queens 
attorney)  the  duke  confessed  the  claim,  but  not  the  contrivance,  &e. 

Bufkam.  He  shewed  the  contjivanoe,  by  her  i^fosal  to  aeknow. 
kdfle  the  qoeen's  majesty  to  be  the  kwful  queen. 

Dmke.  I  did  not  approve  it,  but  I  must  defend  her  doing  ft;  She, 
haviiig  ti  husband,  did  ^t ;  winch,  at  the  request  of  Throgitmitoif, 
was  left  by  the  qneen ;  she  hath  smoe  entered  Into  league  wMh 
htr,  professing  great  friendship,  and  haa  christened  her  child. 

Burkam^  Bnt  she  has^  not  yet  renounced  her  claim^  and  yet  you 
hare  as  iar  dealt  With  her  as,  being  the  queen's  commbsioner,  to, 
hea^  the  nrnttor,  to  open  to  he^r  the  accusations:  yon  gave  right  iti^ 
stractions  how  Ae  should  deal,  that  matters  might  not  <;ome>  to  light ; 
uA  conferred  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross  about  the  same.  For  proof 
whorevf,  was  shewed  the  exatatnatioii  of  the  bishop,  taken  the  ^iS^, 
•f  November  one^thousand  five  hundred  seventy. one,  declaring  that 
Ike  dnke  discovered  to  him  all  that  he  knew  of  that  business,  and 
promised  what  help  he  coald,  &c.  But  he  spoke  nothing  of  the 
marriage,  bnt  referred  all  to  Luddtngton,  who  htfd  caused  the  diik^ 
to  stay  the  conference,  arid  shewed  unto  him  her  good.<vHll,  and  hoi¥ 
she  was  set  to  accompany  the  Eai*!  of  Murray  to  convey  the  queen. 
Where  he  shewed  that  the  dnke  did  advertise  htm,  that  they  did  go^ 
about  to  degrade  the  Scottish  queen  with  the  people  of  England,  that 
she  iai|^t  be  tii^less  able  to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  queen  of 
England:  and  these  matters  the  duke  answered  at  large;  tlm  efiert 
wass 

Duke.  Luddington  only  moved  the  marriage  to  him,  which  he  at 
thiC  time  refused :  that  he  only  told  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  he  could 
not  condescend  to  that  proposition ;  and,  as  her  circumstances  wenf 
slated,  it  would  neither  be  for  her  honour,  nor  his :  he  desired  the 
Baimp  of  Ross  might  be  sent  fon  TheA  was  shewed  a  letter  of  the 
bishop's,  wherein  was  contained,  That  it  was  appointed  the 'Earl  of 
Mormy  sboald  be  mnrthered  in  the  north,  going  into  Scotland :  But, 
tim  daka  having  diseoorsad  with  him  at  Hampton  Court  about  lhe> 
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marrbge,  id  which  he  consented,  the  intended  murder  wai  also 
stopped.  There  was  also  a  letter  to  Uie  duke  shewed^  moTiog  the 
mar/mge  at  that  time^  and  that  it  should  be  for  the  adrantage  of  his 
iamily  to  mar rj  the  queen,  who  proposed  her  son  should  also  marry 
the  Lady  Margaret  Howaixl,  the  duke's  daughter,  which  argument 
inclined  the  duke  to  it  Yet,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  he  designed 
the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen,  he  appeared  much  ofiended,  and 
told  the  queen  of  it,  and  seemed  to  dislike  her  for  her  former  mar. 
riages ;  and  said,  the  whole  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Scotltuid,  the 
ordinary  chaises  deducted,  was  not  so  considerable  as  his  estate  in 
England ;  and  that  he  thought  himself  as  great  a  prince  in  his  Bow. 
ling.Alley  at  Norwich,  as  if  he  were  king  of  Scotland.  This  was 
affirmed  by  Mr.  Burham,  that  he  heard  the  queen's  majesty  speak  it ; 
and,  by  the  duke's  own  examination,  teken  the  6th  of  Norember, 
proTed  plainly.  It  was  further  shewed,  that  at  Treachfield  he  had 
commandment  not  to  proceed  any  further  in  that  marriage ;  and  yet 
it  was  apparent  he  had  treated  about  it,  though  he  had  declared  to 
Banister  an  ill  opinion  of  the  queen,  and  said,  he  belieTed  she  was 
priry  to  the.murther  of  her  husband. 

Duke.  These  are  for  fetches,  Mr.  Burham,  and  come  short  of 
proving  a  depriration  of  the  queen,  and  destruction  of  her  person* 
When  the  marriage  was  proposed  to  me,  I  made  several  obgectioDS 
against  it,  though,  without  any  unjust  or  unbecoming  r^ections 
upon  that  great  princess,  whose  virtue  is  alsove  calumny :  but  my 
Lord  Leicester,  who  persuaded  me  to  the  marriage  also,  told  me  of 
the  queen's  consent,  and  advised  me  to  proceed  in  the  treaty,  and 
leave  the  management  to  him,  who  would  attend  an  opportunity  to 
discourse  it  with  the  queen,  whom  he  knew  he  could  dispose  to  it. 

Ihtrham,  To  come  nearer  to  you,  it  appears  you  have  gone  about 
to  procure  it  by  force,  and  conspired  to  have  taken  the  tower; 
which,  if  true,  you  must  grant  the  destruction  of  the  queen's  person ; 
for  the  jealousy  of  a  kingdom  is  such,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  a 
rival.  Then  some  letters  of  the  duke's  were  read,  and  several  long 
letters  written  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  from  whence  it  is  inferred, 
the  duke  did  not  pursue  the  marriage  for  love  of  the  Queen  of  ScotS| 
but  for  .the  ambition  of  the  crown  of  England. 

Duke.  Your  conclusions  and  inferences  are  ill  applied.  It  is  true, 
one  came  to  me  and  advised  the  taking  of  the  tower,  which  I  refused 
and  disliked. 

Burham,  Why  then  did  you  consult  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  about 
the  same? 

Duke.  To  tell  him  what  had  been  proposed  to  me,  was  not  to 
consult  him. 

Grerford,  You  took  a  knife,  and  cut  down  a  green  vine,  with  tUa 
saying,  viregcU  vulnere  viriuM. 

Duke.  Why,  what  do  you  gather  ifrom  thence? 

Burham.  The  use  is  not  to  cut  vines,  whilst  they  are  green,  that 
should  grow  again. 

It  was  also  objected,  that,  when  the  queen's  majesty  had  demand, 
ed  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  certain  castles  in  her  possession,  whidi 
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fte  Tebe1»  delitered,  the  diike  adtised  fhe  contrary,  aad  went  about 
to  procure  the  Queen  of  Scots  her  liberty,  and  that  Ross  opened  the 
irindow  ;  and,  after  he  had  promised,  and  given  it  under  his  hand, 
never  to  treat  about  the  marriage  any  more,  he  held  correspondence 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  friends*  Then  they  shewed  him  » 
prophecy  by  HickfoHh,  which  wa»  this,  In  exaUatione  IwuB  leo 
dqurimUury  leo  leant  conjungitur  et  semen  eorum  trgnabunt;  which 
was  proved  by  the  examination  of  Hickforth^  to  whom  the  dyke  had 
shewed  it,  terming  it  a  foppish  tale. 

Duke.  By  which  yon  see  I  did  not  esteem  it.  Then  one  Candish 
was  brought  in,  who  was  sworn :  The  substance  of  liis  etidence 
was,  that,  being  at  Southampton  with  the  duke,  he  advised  him  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  queen's  f&vour  and  consent  to  the  marriage: 
h»  aAtwered,  he  would  liave  her,  or  it  should  cost  him  his  life: 
and^  another  time,  the  duke  and  the  Lord  Lumley  lieing  together 
at  Howard's  palace.  With  that  the  duke,  turning  towards  him, 
said,  Canst  thou  accuse  me  of  any  thing  ?  I  defy  thee  and  the  devil, 
to  which  he  answered : 

Ctmdnk,  I  can  accuse  him  of  nothing,  but  the  marriage;  and  that 
at  Kenning-Hall  he  did  say  to  him,  that  there  was  nothing  to  undo 
as,  bat  die  rising  of  the  northern  lords.  If  they  should  then  rise,  I  fur« 
tber  asked,  if  the  queen  was  dead,  that  he  jnay  procure  my  brother 
Caodi  A  to  be  of  his  side. 

DaAe.  All  which  the  duke  positively  denied,  and  declared  how 
little  credit  the  same  Candish  was  of;  that  he  had  often  relieved 
bim,  and  given  him  money ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  no  estimation, 
as  the  bosiness  between  htm  and  Mr.  Christmas  did  sufficiently 
teadiy. 

It  was  also  said,  that  die  duke  sent  one  Travers  to  the  earls, 
deatriag  them  not  to  rise,  for,  if  they  did,  they  were  utterly  undone ; 
bat  this,  and  mndi  more,  was  without  proof.  There  was  also  a 
letter  product  from  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  duke,  wrftten  in  cy. 
phert,  which  was  decyphered  and  read,  declaring  her  sorrow  for 
his  disappointments. 

Duke.  The  duke  answered.  That  all  these  things  were  unlikely,' 
nor  would  he  have  thus  proceeded,  if  he  had,  as  he  is  charged,  ima. 
gined  and  contrived  the  deprivation  of  the  queen  ;  and  the  chiefest 
evideoce  against  him  was  by  Radolph  and  Bracton,  who  was  not  tb 
be  credited  for  a  witness.  He  also  said,  that  Travers  went  not  to  the 
eark  with  any  such  message,  and  that  he  never  offered  to  Ay,  which 
one  guilty  vrould  have  done ;  nor  did  he  ever  esteem  those  earls  so 
Boch  as  to  trust  them  with  his  life. 

Qttrard.  Thus  have  you  have  heard  the  attempt  of  the  marriage 
pvofed,  nnd,  to  prove  the  deprivation  of  the  queen,  was  the  dealing' 
with  ^  Pope,  King  Philip,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  for  the  bringing 
In  of  foreign  power  to  land  here,  which  God  hatii  revealed,  most 
woDderfally,'aceording  \6  that  saying,  Nil  est  tarn  oceultum  quodnon 
revehMur.  At  the  first  opening  of  the  business,  it  could  not  b4 
kdovn  wkom  itiroiiikerBed :'  then,  by  opening  bf  a  bag  of  ilx*handred 
po«9df|  sealed  with  ieCteri  in  the  same,  to  Sherbnry,^  for  fifty  ponnda^ 
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eoucai  iiiidmtood  the  wboie  aattor  at  Eaatcv  bf  tlie  letters  directed 
t*  QuttiraulM  Mid  Tmntei,  iMit  wko  tiMi  dgnifiedoovld  «ot  te 
k»Mr»tUi#f  late,  for  H  appoart  kf  Qpadniitas  is  aMaoed  dM  difte^ 
and  fay  Traotos  a«otkar  aoUaiaaD.  This  aecret  Ss  mam  Couod  ant  bf 
c^hera  kid  ia  Ilia  tiles,  aad  lattars  descrifaed  hf  Hickfortfa,  cma^ 
laanded  by  tike  dvke  to  be  b«nied,  fonad  updar  tbe  mattv  falng  lala 
tha  dakiB'a  abaariter.  These  aiatters  are  to  be  praved  by  those  tl^t  are 
neither  indicted  nor  convicted  of  trea&oa. 

.  Dmk0.  Tbera  v^s  not  a  latter  af  miae  HksA  coataincd  a  syilable  of 
treaaNi;  aad,'  if  the  naliee  af  ill  men  batb  coalrired  angr  (bing  tbaC 
deaaaves  Mana,  it  13  it  they  shoald  bear  their  own  bardbn,  and  aaC 
laf  oriaaM  mpom  my  ebanlders  to  lesaen  tbdr  load. 

SerrmnL  Yoa  had  eoitference^aarself  with  Raddph,  larbtli^l^ 
ia  ten  ibopsaiid  aiea  out  of  Fiaaders  to  be  laaded  at  Berwidr,  wharei 
of  tbrea  thaasaad  should  be  horsemea:  for  pro(rf  alMreof,  was  read 
tfaa  eiajninatioB  aff  Baiker. 

It  was  further  shewed,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rass  and  he  had  ooo. 
Inance  togalber  abasit  tiiese  matters,  aiid  caoceitiiiig  letters  asatt  by 
the  Daka  of  Norfolk  to  the  Dake  of  Aha,  aad  the  Popo^  aad  King 
Fhaip.  bat  the  duka  had  rafuaed  to  aobset ibe  ttiem.  Than  It  was 
adri^  by  the  Bishop  pf  Baas,  that  ha  should  send  Barker,  his 
man,  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  to  telt  hbn,  the  Mke  was 
•  waU  oontenltod  with  those  letters,  i^nd  that  they  shoald  ba  taken 
as  his  owO)  and  that  the  ambassadar  should  certify  so  muob  ftrom 

JDaJ:e.  Kv  memory  b  too  weak  to  answer  to  a  heap  af  matters 
huddled  up  I  know  not  how,  hariog  nothing  but  truth  and  ignoranos 
to  sapport  me  $  and  yon  are  foor  of  the  queen's  coanell,  wbo  iniye 
aotesy  and  the  iacally  of  floarishing  apon  them ;  and  it  is  baid  fav 
me  to  an»«ser  all  af  a  sodden,  and  I  may,  tiirou^  the  defect  of  me^ 
mory,  aad  the  sarprixe  of  an  aceuied  iimooence,  omit  4lbat  wbich 
might  be  easlfcy  ai^sweted*  It  was  Tory  unlikely,  and  extremely  ww 
true,  diat  I  should  deal  with  the  pope ;  I  had  rather  be  drawn  in 
pieces  with  wild  horses,  than  change  from  that  faith  which  I  was 
brought  up  in  from  aiy  yoolb ;  and,  for  landfng  an  army  at  Harwich; 
ii  is  w^U  known  how  impossible  it  is  fop  an  aimy  (omarch  in  that  eonn^ 
try,  which  is  all  ditches  and  woods:  if  I  had  designed  sach  a  aMtter, 
I  would  hare  made  provisioas  of  arms,  and  powder ;  I  hare  not  be« 
stowed  ten  ponnds  on  any  armour  dnas  ton  jwars,  exaept  Ic  wero 
eight  aArskt&  of  pioof ;  I  hare  no  cuUlrers  in  my  house,  and  I  am 
sure  not  three  barrels  of  powder;  and,  if  I  had  desiffaed  any  snob 
thing  I  woaJd  liava  been  proiidec)  athorwiso  than  1  was,  neither 
-would  I  liave  sent  Barker  of  suah  a  message,  bat  nithor  hsrve  tfasted 
Riy  )iaad  to  the  letters,  dian  to  have  put  words  Into  bis  montf>^  he 
being  ooo  of  no  credit  with  me;  and,  if  I  woald  bare  framed  loah  a 
messaga,  I  wonid  soonar  hare  employed  Baniste»  than '  twoatf 
Barkets.  .         ^  . 

Then  was  shewed  a  lettet  from  the  Bfehop  of  Rocs,  to  Hm  Sootthk 
QVKSi,  about  the  marsbge.  These  was  also  a  Isttar  from  tha  daMa  sf 
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^urn  tlM  bsg  of  lelteiry  whkk  Barker  hMl  ]^t  in  »cMauiplaoe,  and 
^Ikfnp  Ild98^%  whom  Oe  Itm  owld  not  touchy  because  to  was  aa 


Du^e.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  accused  direH;  aad^  when  I  per. 
a^md  tkere  waa  toch  se«r«hfa|r^  i  ^e  that  adtice  lor  a?oidiiig  of 
troable,  though  the  letters  were  iasi^BificaBt. 
>  lleva  wtt  aln(  a  kttar  fwmh  the  dite,  which  ^retsed,  that  he 
omM  iM>t  bo  eharged  witfeatiy  crinie;  and,  if  ho  lored  his  Iffe^  ho 
ihoiiid  tatod  heed  wHovr  he  aeouasdl 

Dmke^  Bf  wMcfa  my  iamoceiide  atppcaffc  ? 

Bmndey  shewed  letters  from  Radolph,  srat  by  l^aflefy  Ross's , 
aotfwts  by  ^oh  it  aippeared,  that  dra  Duke  d' Alva  liked  the  mat. ' 
iOTy  and  tto^aiMif  how  fav  Harwich  was  from  Londoik 

BMiiey  fkrthor  saidy  dm  whito  oonspiney  was  opened  at  AntL 
wwpj  to  dm  amfaasssdor  of  a  foi^ei^  prince;  wb6  acquainted  his 
wm&mfy  wfio  lad  wrktm  the  Ijrholo  discourse  tor  the  qimea ;  which^ 
iwcBu^  it  cofltoraed  odiersas  weH  as  die  duke,  shoidd  only  be 
upomd  to  dm  loids  of  the  prhry  <5oaneO. 

JDmKra.  This  la  a  mystery  that  1  know  not.hoW  to  reply  t»,  unless 
4hat  pun  of  it^  which  concerned  me,  were  discoreredb 

Ttum  Mr.  Milboura  made  a  foitrnd  disoowse  for  the  er^t  of  the 
depo^iiiMs,  of  the  didLo,^  and  others, 

Ih$ke.  I  know  not  how  tb  eomie  after  so  smooth  a  tale  as  the  atw 
toMey  of  the  court  oi  wards  has  told,  yet'  he  reflects  nothiag,  what 
Ibar  mad  [iriASfaed  nsvNiMlb  might  pre^infl  upon  thnotous  and  nmroe. 
snupf  ndiids :  Sat  1  refer  you  unto  Biacton  for  discrediting  and  dia. 
fMvtng  thoso  witnesses. 

C^i&f.  In  such  mattbrs  and  cases  of  Miraon,  the  dfeptfsitimis  of 
atiangers  may  be  taken,  and  itliea  in  die  breasts  of  dm  peers  to  credit 
tibe  samaras  they  Aail  see  caiM;  and  to  proceed  to  die  second  point 
of  treason  specified  in  the  indictment,  which  was,  the  aldkig  the  re» 
Ma  tfter  diey  wove  fled. 

Duke.  There  is  little  dang^in  a  discerned  enemy;  yet  I  never 
iMered  atay  of  diem. 

'  CiUliH.  Thew,  for  the  diird  pbhfTof  trcnson  contained  in  the  fci. 
dictment,  for  assisdu^  th^  Scottidi  rebels,  the  (|<ieen*s  fnemies,  by 
letters  from  the  duke  to  Banister,  and  fhmi  Banister  to  Laddington, 
and  Arom  LuddingtoM  to  Radolpb;  and^  by  the  emmiinadoD  of 
Banister,  and  by  die  bag  of  money  delivered  to  Sheibury,  with  let^ 
tefslil  the  same  bag  as  it  was  before  declared  by  Mr«  GeiYard. 
'  Ihtkd.  I  dMnf  the  opiidoU  of  dke  judges,  if  dm  subjects  of  asA. 
flmr  pribee,  dm  prince  not  being  ib  war  with  the  qMH^  may  be  mw 
totfnted  the  queen's  etiemi^s? 

'   CaH^.  That  might  w^ll  enouah  be  tfeeti,  fbf  the  qne*n  might  make 
war  with  a  duke  in  Frtince,  ajrid  hafre  peace  wldl  the  French  Idag. 

Shtejcsbwhf,  Htfv^  you  adght  else  to  say  ?* 

Duke.  I  AeptttA  Upton  trudi  and  itttfocetloo^  v^hich  I  ho|(ie  wiU 
Ittttre^  tlie  malice  add  ar^c^*  of  my  etvetfles  3  and  I  ahbhope  my 

<»  3       . 
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jwYges  will  consider  the  Invmlidity  of  the  erktence  agsfaist  me,  lh« 
persons  being  of  no  credit  nor  repntation :  and,  for  the  marriage,  I 
4r^ted  in  it  with  the  qneen's  consent  and  appointment ;  and  aftev. 
wards  suspended  it,  though  several  letters  and  arguments  were  dk 
Tected  to  me  concerning  it, 

Shrewsbury.  Lieutenant  of  the  tower,  wididraw  the  prisoner  a 
while ;  then  was  silence  proclaimed. 

Shrewsbury.  My  lords,  here  you  have  heard  that  Thomas  How. 
ard  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  indicted  for  dirers  points  of  treaaoa, 
and  has  pleaded  not  guilty,'  and  Jias  put  himself  upon  the  trial  ^ 
God  and  his  peers :  you  are  now  to  consider,  upon  the  whole  evi. 
dence  which  you  have  heard,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and 
to  speak  your  minds  upon  your  honours  and  consdenoes,  and  so  bid 
them  withdraw  together,  and  return  as  soon  as  they  coold ;  whkh 
they  did  to  a  place  for  that  purpose  where  the  chancery  is  now  kept; 
and  there  consulted  in  the  sight  t>f  all:  then,  the  lords  being  returned 
and  sat  in  tiieir  places,  the  £apl  of  Shrewsbury  lord  h\^  stewaid 
of  England  commanded  the  duke  to  be  placed  further  out  of  hear* 
ing  of  them  f  then  he  asked  aloud,  first,  the  youngest  lord,  sayioe, 
'What  say  you  my  Lord  De  la  Wat-re,  is  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk 
guilty  of  these  treasons,  yea,  or  no  ?  Who,  standing  up^  answered, 
guilty ;  then  the  same  was  asked  of  all  the  barons  and  earls  one  after 
another,  beginning  at  the  youngest  and  so  to  the  eldest  in  degree; 
and  all  said,  guilty.  Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  commanded  the 
prisoner  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  who  being  placed,  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  lord  high  steward  said :  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  thou  hast  been  accused  of  divers  treasons,  and  hast  pleaded 
against  all,  not  guilty ;  and  hast  put  thyself  upon  God  and  thy 
peers,  who  have  all  declared  thee  guilty;  What  canst  thou  say  now^ 
that  judgment  may  not  proceed  against  thee  ? 

Duke.  The  great  God  and  my  own  innocence  be  between  me  an4 
my  false  accusers. 

Then  was  there  a  profound  silence  a  good  while,  after  which  th^ 
4ower  ax  was  turned  towards  the  duke. 

Burham.  May  it  please  your  lordship  to  understand,  that  Thoma^ 
Howard  late  duke  of  Norfolk  has  be^  indicted  of  several  treasons, 
and  hath  thereunto  pleaded,  not  guilty ;  and  thereupon  hath  pu( 
hmiself  upon  the  trial  pf  God  and  his  peers,  and  they  have  found  him 
guilty :  I  am  therefore  to  pray  your  judgment  in  the  behfilf  of  our 
gracious  sovereign  lady  the  queen. 

iS^Aresfdtir^..  Thou  Thomas  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  hast  been  in. 
•dieted  of  several  treasons,  and  thereunto  hast  pleaded,  not  guilty, 
-and  hast  put  thyself  upon  the  trial  of  God  and  thy  peers,  and  hast 
been  by  them  found  guilty.  Therefore  eur  court  and  the  queen  do 
award,  that  thou  shalt  be  led  from  hence  to  the  tower,  and  thence 
to  be  drawn  through  the  midst^  of  London  to  Tyburn,  and  there  to 
be  hanged,  until  thou  art  half  dead,  thy  bowels  to  be  taken  out  and 
burnt  before  thy  face,  thy  head  to  be  cut  otf,  and  thy  body  quartered, 
end  thy  head  and  quarters  to  be  at  the  queen's  will  and  plet^sure^ 
and  our  IfOrd  have  mercy  on  thy  soul« 
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Duke.  Yon  hare  Mid  unto  me  ts  unto  a  traitor :  God  forgire 
jOMky  and  wath  my  innocent  blood  from  yonr  8ouU,  that  it  rise  not 
in  judgment  against  jou.  I  condemn  not  yon,  and  yours ;  I  die  not 
m  traitor,  but  a  true  man,  botli  to  my  queen  and  country :  And, 
aince  you  have  put  itie  ^ut  of  your  company,  I  hope  to  go  where  I 
ahall  find  much  better,  who  will  regard  that  innocence  which  yon 
bare  rejected.  I  am  at  a  point  never  to  beg  for  mercy  where  I  hare 
no  gnilt,  but  the  suit  I  have  to  you,  my  lords,  is,  that  you  will 
more  the  queen  to  be  good  to  my  chii4ren  and  family,  and  to~  see 
the  discharge  of  my  debts.  ^ 

Thus  fell  that  illustrious  prince,  whose  greatness  in  estate  and 
title  waa  his  only  crime,  for  being  of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family, 
the  blood  royal  of  England  and  France  not  being  out  of  his  veins, 
and  being  allied  to  all  Uie  considerable  families  of  England, ^and  har. 
ing  an  estate  to  support  that  greatness  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  jear,  besides  the  fortunes  he  obtained  by  his  marriages,  which  was 
also  very  large :  all  his  paternal  estate  was  disposed  of  by  the  queen, 
without  regard  to  the  innocence  of  his  children,  the  hard  measure  of 
his  accusations,  and  his  obedience,  which  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of 
her  commands  upon  all  occurrences  :  which  estate,  as  it  is  divided, 
and  improved,  is  valued  at  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  My 
Lord  of  Leicester,  who  was  the  leading  man  at  thdt  time  (and<  sat 
with  vratchful  diligence)  at  the  helm,  which  he  managed  as  his  in. 
terest  or  passion  inspired  him :  first  proposed  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  which  he  refused,  till  im. 
portuned  by  the  persuasions  of  those  that  appeared  to  be  his  friends, 
and  assured  by  a  letter  under  Queen  Elisabeth's  own  hand  of  her  con- 
sent; all  which  ensnared  him  till  die  consummation  of  the  marriage; 
which  was  made  evident  by  a  letter  kept  long  in  the  family  from  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  In  which  she  subscribed  herself,  i/our 
most  obedient  nife^  Mary  of  Scotland  and  Norfolk:  and  this  great 
family,  thus  eclipsed,  remained  under  the  cloud  of  a  severe  depriva. 
tion,  till  the  last  King  Charles  of  blessed  memory  restored  them  to 
their  former  titles  and  dignities.  That  excellent-  prince  considering 
their  long  and  silent  Bufferings,  with  what  forwardness  most  of  them 
engaged  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  service  of  his  royal  father,  there 
being  but  two  of  all  that  great  and  numerous  family  that  drew  a  sword 
against  their  king ;  may  those  two  be  buried  in  the  dull  ashes  of  obli- 
vion for  ever,  and  wiped  out  of  our  way,  as  perhaps  they  are  out  of  the 
|)ookoflife. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  noble  Family  of  the  Howards. 

\  THE  family  ofthe  Howards  came  into  England  with  the  Saxons,  be. 
mg  from  a  vast  length  of  time  very  considerable  in  that  country,  hav- 
bff  the  title  of  barons,  and  the  namitin  that  language  being  Hoffwerd, 
MBome  ancient  books  there  testify,  which  signifies  the  chief  office  in 
the  court :  William  the  Conqueror  found  them  in  a  great  condition 
of  estate  and  quality  here,  according  to  the  mode  and  method  of 
jliog^  times,  bearing  distinctions  proper  to  barons:  They  contmueA 
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vost  emiBeot  in  tkm  c^wtiy,  «nd  Ui|M  tibmselvas  into  tbegrattert 
DMiiilies  in  tk»  kiogdoin,  as  with  Ml  evidenpe  appearfti  kebold  Wre» 

^  Mi^  AaumtU  of  the  Destseni  of  tht  DuUs  of  Norjalk, 

THOMAS  of  Brotherton,  second  son  of  King  Edward  the  Tint 
by  Margaret  of  France  his  second  wife,  was  Earl  of  Jforfolk  and 
lligh  Marshal'of  England,  whose  daughter  and  heir,  being  narried 
to  John  Lord  Segrave,  was  created  Duchess  of  Norfolk';  and  EIL 
sabeth  their  daughter  and  heir  being  married  to  John  I^ord  Mowbrej, 
mother  to  Thomas  Mowbrey,  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  Kins 
Richard  the  Second,  in  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred 
ninety-se^en,  and  first  Earl  Marshal  of  England :  which  Thomas, 
by  Elisabeth  his  wife,  sister  and  heir  of  Thomas  Fitz-Allen,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  was  father  of  John  Mowbrey  second  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  of  Margaret  his  eldest  daughter,  wife  to  Sir  RoVert  Howard 
knight,  whose  son  John  Mowbrey,  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was 
father  of  John  the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  whose  daughter  and 
heir  dying  without  issue  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fotirth, 
the  honours  and  lands  of  Mowbrey  were  divided  between  John  Lord 
Howard  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  Margaret  Mowbrey,  who 
was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  King  Richard  the  Third,  and 
William  Lord  Berkley  son  of  Isabella  second  daughter  of  Thomas 
Mowbrey  first  Puke  of  Norfolk :  This  Jphn  Lcird  Howard  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  one  thousand  four 
hundred  eighty.fire,  and  attainted,  leaving  Thomas  Howard  Earl  of 
Surrey  his  son :  who,  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
restored  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and,  dying,  Thomas  Howard  his  son 
iras  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  father  of 'Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was 
^headed  the  last  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  which  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey 
was  father  of  Thomas  Howard  DuLe  of  Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded 
and  attainted  for  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  tlie  fourteenth 
year  of  Queen  cllisabeth;  whose  son  Philip  (Earl  of  Arundel  in 
right  of  his  mother)  died  in  the  ^w^r ;  his  son  Thomas  the  great 
lord  marshal  (whojie  memory  is  a  lasting  honour  to  his  family)  left 
his  son  Henry  of  unblemished  honour  and  r^utation  also,  whose 
son  Thomas  was  restored  by  the  last  King  Charles  the  Second  of 
hkppy  and  glorious  memory,  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
whose  brother  Henry  survived  him,  and  left  two  sons,  Henry  the 
present  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Lord  Thofnas  Howard^  who  hatl^ 
issue. 

This  flQurishingfajnily  has  spread  itself  into  many  eminent  branches, 
as  the  Lord  Viscount  Stafford,  the  F^rls  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
itm  Lord  Escrick,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  the  rest  of  the  descend, 
ants  from  the  Lord  William  Howard  of  Naworth,  whose jneoiOTjc  is 
to  be  ptesenred  as  sacred  In  the  family,  who,  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
honour,  was  the  glory  of  his  time ;  he  was  third  son  of  Thomas  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  whpse  trial  and  unfortunate  death  yon  hav«  here  had  i| 
view  of  ^  the  sons  of  which  Lord  William  Howard  were  man  of  gveaA 
kottour,  and  seryad  tlieir  king  with  their  Uae^  and  foitimo^i  hit 
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ieoo«d  80%  Sir  Fmncis  Howard,  knvii^  riJMd  a  ngiaesft  at  fai0 
(WB  profttr  charge^  and  suffered  a  loag  imprisoament  la  ihe  tewei* 
Coloaol  Thanas  Hawaid,  the  foartii  son  of  the  Lord  William,  also 
nised  «  regineat  for  Kkig  Ckarles  the  First  of  saered  memaryy  and 
kitfel  J  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  it ;  havB^  refused  ¥erj  advaatageoQS 
conditions  from  the  Kiag  of  Portiifsl,  who  had  Inritod  him  into  hto 
iemc6,-heboiag  a  soldier  of  lojig  eiperieace  abroad,  and  much  es* 
Wmid  for  his  coura^  aad  coodact,  aod  detaiaed  her^  by  the  ooa. 
lands  of  his  pviooe,  whom  his  honoiur^  religioa,  and  caaseieoee  oi»i 
Ugedhn  to  obey ;  he  fell  (a  willing  sacrifice  for  Uie  senice  oC hb 
prises)  to  the  rage  of  the  reb^t 

Hire Uakam^  AwmrU  0fiuck  FamUiei  &9  me  dksetfuled  faonAe^  . 
.  HmMe  0/ihmardy  kikem  m  iks  Year  ynx 

BY  Oe  &ii(^ter  aad  heir  of  Sir  John  Howard,  who  wu  of  the 
nae  hmkf  with  the  Duke  pf  Norfolk,  aad  married  to  John  Veie 
£trlof09tfoid;t  uid  desceaded  b)r  the  heirs  of  Wiagfield^  andef 
NeT'd  lioid  letkaei,  the  fiuaities  of  Wiogfield  now*  remainiag,  Percy 
Earl  of  NorthiiB4)erlaad,  CecU  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Stowra  late 
Esrl  of  Dhaby,  a^  quarters  the  anas  of  Howaivi;  Norris  late  E^il 
of  Berkdiine,  ^e  Lord  Phwlet  of  Somersetshire,  aad  many  olher 
Bobb  femiUes^  naaiely,  the  aacient  aad  honourable  family  of^  the 
Ucies;  aad  from  J^n  Howard  first  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  that  wne^ 
bjr  hisdai^hte  married  to  Windham,  and  from  them  by  Lntterel ' 
aad  Rogeis  deaeeuded  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Lord  Seymor, 
andmany  othev  anci^l  faauities  is  the  west;  and  by  ether  daughters^ 
tbefiwaies  of  KmTot  andSoiigeft:  from  Lord  Edmond  Howard  third 
ion  of  Thomas  second  Didiie  of  Noafolk  ia  descended  the  Loid  Aran^i 
MofWarder;  from  the  said  Themaa  secend  Duke  of  Norfolk  are 
desoeaded  first  all  those  eC  the  hease  of  Nottin^ialn  and  Eflngfaam, 
aid  ffom  theat  by  daughters,  the  present  Marquis  of  Wiaehester,  the 
£arlsef  lielgvaieandFeteffbormigh^  the  Viscount  Moodainil,  fte 
l^ti  Faisfiax^  and  Bmay  other  eminent  families.  By  his  d^nighter 
asniedto  the  Earl  of  Darby,  are^descended  afi  this  dhy  Hie  Earls 
•f  fiteh7,  Bridgewater,  the  Lesd  Stomrton,  Morl^,  Dudley^  Stafi. 
ford,  SltoDdota,  Powis,  and  many  other  noble  fiimilies.  By  hiadangfak  • 
ter  married  io  Sir  Rice  ap  Thoams,  the  Earls  of  Carbary,  ani  many 
odttf  noble  fomilies  in  Walea  aee  descended 

%  his  daughter  married  to  Sir  Thomi^  BuUen  EarL  of  WiUshira 
vndOrmond,  arediMcendedthefanUiesof  Gary  Earls  of  Borer  and 
Moooaouth,  and  the  Viscount  Fanlkland;  and^  by  the  daughter  of 
Csry  manied  to  the  family  of  Knowles^  the  Easla  of  Banbury,  Nor* 
^roaberlaod^  Essex,  Wacwick,  HollMid,  Newport,  and  the  Lord 
P^9et,  and  wMHiy  others. 

From  Thooms  Homrd  third  Duke  of  Norfolk  am  descended  Ae 
iKnraoCtheLord  Scvoepeof  NenU,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  i^  Lord 
Berkley,  and  Ae  heirs  of  the  Vtscount  Binden. 

From  Thomae  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  preaant 
f)uk»at  Noifo%  the  Vtscpnat  StaSbid^  the  Earls  of  SnSelk,  Bterlu 
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•Vire,  Carlis^  Lord  Howard  •f  Escrick,  all  (be  Howards  of  Ibe 
north,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  late  Duke  of  Ricbmoiid,  and  bj  mar. 
riage,  at  present,  many  other  noble  families  are  nearly  allicm;  as, 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Bedford,  Salisbury,  Deronshire;  the 
Lords  Darcy,  Sandys,  Fairfkic  of  IrooHeth,  Mac  Donell,  and  many 
ether  ancient  and  honourable  families  are  descended. 
•    This  great  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  trial  yon  ha^e  read,  first 
•married  the  danchter  and  heir  of  Fitz-Allen  Earl  of  Arundel,  by 
•whom  he  had  Philip,  who  was  poisoned  in  the  tower;  the  dvke^s 
aecond  marriage  was  to  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Lord  And. 
ley,  by  whom  he  had  Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Lord  WiU 
Kam  Howard  of  Naworth,  who  was  long  detained  a  prisoner  in 
ilie  tower,  after  the  death  of  the  duke.    The  duke's  third  marriago 
was  to  the  widow  of  the  Lord  Dacres  of  the  ^north,  who,  by  the 
said  Lord  Dacres,  had  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  to  whom 
the  duke  married  his  two  sons,  Philip  and  the  Lord  William  Howard. 
Thomas,  the  great  lord  marshal  (who  is  nerer  to  be  mentioned  with. 
,  out  thememory  of  his  honour)  was  the  son  of  Philip  Earl  of  Amndel, 
and  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Lord  Dacres ;  which  Thomas 
married  the  Lady  Alathea  Talbot,  daughter  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  Lord  Matrevers,  and  William 
Viscount  Stafford ;  which  Henry 'married  the  f^dy  Elisabeth  Stuart, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  and  Hk^  Lord  Viscount  Stafford 
married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Lord  Baron  Stafford.     This 
Henry,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arundel,  left  eight  sons  and  two  daugh. 
^rs ;  Thomas,  who  died  at  Padua,  and  was  restored  to  the  Duke, 
dom;  Henry,  l,ast  Duke  of -Norfolk  ;  Philip  lord  cardinal ;  Charles, 
a  person  of  much  honour  and  integri^;  Edward,  Francis,  Bernard, 
and  FiSma.     Henry,  who  after  the  decease  of  Thomas  was  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  married  the  Lady  Anne  Somerset,  eldest  daughter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  sister  to  the  present  Duke  of  Bfaufort, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Henry,  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  married  the  Lady  Mary  Mordaunt,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough;  and  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  married  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  George  Sarii,  of  the  family  of  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  by  whom  he^hath  issue:  also  the  said  duke  had  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  married  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  of  Huntley, 
tiie  youngest  to  the  Marquis  of  Waperiso.    Charles,  the  fourth  son, 
married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  George  Tatershall, 
of  Hinsliamstead  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  Esquire,  a  lady  of 
great  rirtue  and  extraordinary  parts,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
&mily  (which  came  into  England  with  the  Saxons,  and  long  retained 
the  title  of  baron,  as^s  recorded  by  many  authors)  by  whom  he  hath 
a  hopeful  son,  named  Henry  Charles  Howard ;  Bernard  married  to 
Catharine,  the  younger  daughter  of  the  said  George  Tatershall, 
Esquire,  who  hath  also  issue  one  son,  named  Bernard,  and  three 
daughters.    The  Lady  Elisabeth  Teresa,  the  youngest  sister  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  married  Xo  Alexander  Mac  Donell,  eldest 
ton  to  Sir  James  Mac  Donell,  bart.  and  nephew  to  the  late  Marquis 
of  Antrim,  by  whom  she  bad  one  son,  nained  Saqdal  Mac  Douelli 
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ilw  ««s  aUterwmrds  married  to  BartlK^iiiew  Ilassel,  Eiqiiird,  of. 
Setion  in  the  conaty  of  Dublin,  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Bedfoid. 
The  Ijord  Thomas  Howard^  afterwards  Earl  of  Suffolk,  second 
ton  to  Thonwa  Dake  of  Norfolk,  who  so  unfortunatoly  lost  his  iifo 
for  espousing  the  interest  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  married  the  daogh* 
ter  aod  heir  of  Sir  Philip  l^snevit ;  whose  eldest  son  waa  married  to 
Ibe  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar ;  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  the  second  to  the  Earl  of  Banbury,  and  the  third  to 
the  Earl  of  Mmerset:  the  eldest  had  many  sons  and  daughters;  the 
£arl  of  Berkshire,  being  the  second,  married  the  daughter  of  Cecil 
Earl  of  Saliabary;  the  third,  being  Sir  Robert  Howard  of  Ciun, 
narned  the  daughter  of  Nevil  Lord  Abergavenny.  The  fourth,  who 
vas  created  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
UxtA  Bntlcr.  One  of  the  daughters  of  the  said  Earl  of  Suffolk  waa 
narried  to  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland;  another  to  Bo^le  Earl 
of  Orrery;  one  to  Yiiliers,  and  another  to  Walsioghaijd ;  all  of 
which  had  issue. 

Bat  to  retnm  to  Philip,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Will^m  How. 
ud  of  Nawortb,  who  married  into  the  family  of  the  Carols,  by 
wkom  he  left  one  son  called  William,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
tho  Lord  Evers,  by  whom  he  had  sons  and  daughters ;  Charles  the 
eldest  son,  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  having  married  the  daughter  of  the 
hte  Lord  Escrick  Howard,  by  whom  he  had  Edward,  the  piesenfc 
luirl  of  Carlisle,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William 
Udal,  by  whom  he  hath  a  hopeful  offspring.  Also  two  daughters, 
one  married  to  the  Lord  Preston,  the  other  to  Sir  John  Fenwick. 
^T  Philip  Howard,  brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Cariisle,  married  the 
^Ufihter  of  Sir  William  Newton,  by  whom  he  hath  one  son. 

Sir  Francis  Howard,  the  second  son  of  the  Lord  William  Howard* 
narried  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Widrington,  by  whom  he  had 
^irs;  Francis,  his  eldest  son,  married  the  daughter  of  Sr  Wiltiam 
Gerr^rd,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters;  and  after  married  the, 
<i&ughter  of  John  Townly,  of  Townly,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  hath 
issue. 

WiUiam,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis,  married  the  daughter 
of  George  Dawson,  Esquire,  hath  issue  also :  Thomas,  the  second 
son,  haring  taken  religious  orders.  His  eldest  son  Thomas  waa  slain 
in  the  late  wars. 

Sir  Charles,  the  third  son  of  tlie  Lord  William,  married  also  the 
«ughter  of  Sir  Henry  Widdrington,  by  whom  he  had  heirs;  William, 
^  eldest  son,  being  married  to  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Greorge 
Cmmingham,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  Charles,  who  mar. 
Tied  the  daughter  of  John  Mear,  Esquire.  Dorothy,  the  daughter 
ef  Sir  Charles  Howard,  married  William  Saioneof  Croxdale,  in  th^ 
coonty  of  Duriiam,  and  hath  issue.  Another  daughter  was  religious. 
Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Lord  William, 
vbo  fo  eminently  serred  his  king,  and  lost  his  life  in  that  service, 
mani^  Margaret,  daughter  to  Sir  William  Evers,  second  son  to  the^ 
1^1^  Eiwrs,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  named  Thomas,  and  six  dangh- 
kni  Thomas  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  iQeoive  Ueron^  of. 
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ChipLGhBce,  Esqwe,  h^  ^kom  be  hitii  three  -di^fhlefi.    Maif , 

ifte  eMett  diMigiiier  ofCotoiMi  Thoiuis  Hofitard^  narmd  Ralph  Fo» 
HwrstwilMilgli,  of  Stenhope,  kr  tbe  cowlf  •£  Dwtem,  #f  an  aacknt 
iMBilf  itt  tke  north;  Mav^ret  and  Antoaui i|(«re lellgioM ;  Catharin* 
narrled  to  Nati»Bi«l  Lacy,  .of  Deepiag,  in  Litteokiihirey  Ka^iite, 
niiOM  iMRily  were  foraierlj  fisrls  erf  Lkiceln ;  and  after  nuifried  to 
B^ard  Lacy,  of  Bvewry  Gaetle,  in  the  comity  of  Limenck,  E^puf«^ 
Ascended  fro»  the  Earle  ef  Utrter,  in  Irekund.  Teresa,  <hie  y«aiig« 
(Mt  daughter  of  Cohmri  Thomas  Howard^  was  asarried  to  Ralph 
Booth,  of  the  county  of  Darham^  Esquire,  ol  an  ancaeBt  fiaaily,  le^ 
latsd  to  tiie  Lord  Dehuner,  besrin;^  the  same  name  aadanM,  wfto 
■Mil  issve*  '*' 

^  Thus  hM&  tills  Mliistrio«»  IhmiiT  ipread  hielf  over  the  three  ki^. 
doms,  and  haitb  aequifed  so  modi  ^ry  abroad,  dait, .  ia  idl  places 
where  nohiri^  is  known  and  understood,  the  name  of  HoiMted  k 
lenoored.  demteny  elafana  it  by  its  ongiaal,  France  by  aUiaace, 
and  Italy  by  respect ;  haTing  had  that  otgect  of  hoooar,  ThMttas, 
the  great  lord  mar^al  among  them,  whoso  ^inerons  and'  noble  dis. 
{lositlott  pkmted  stick  ksting  obligations  theve,  that  even'  in  these 
present  times  some  of  his  descendants  have  rsapoA  the  benefit.  Con* 
Mge  has  been  sa  essentially  dne  to  tiiis  freat  family,,  dmt  never  any 
was  known  of  that  blood,  that  did  not  possess  an  ezoessire  aiiare  of 
ihtt  Tirtne,  which  they  gen^rMy  employed  fas  the  soivico  of  their 
prince,  few  of  then  hapring  been  in  rebdUen ;  and  it  ie  wished  tiiey 
nmy  never  sally  tiiemseltpns  with^  so  blade  a  orine,  andy  as  they  are 
descended  ftmro  princes,  ao  they  m^  nnite  tiimeselires  ia  a  tme  obeu 
tfenoB  to  tileir  sorereign,  which  is  the  best  defence  ^  teiilies ;  no^ 
thing  bein^  so  fatal  at  faction  and  eedition,  whick  haa  at  aH 
proved'  a  oahker  ta  eonsome  ttmni. 
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'     THE  EARt  OF  ARGYLE-S  LANDING 

nr  THE 
NORTH  OF  SCO  TLAND  i 

With  the  Particulars  qf  thai  whok  Transaction. 

£ondt>n,'  Printed,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Randid  Taylor,  nous  Sta« 
tioners-Hall^  1086»    Folio^  containing  tivo  psi^es* 

»tJCH  are  the  restless  practicee  of  those  dlstnrbers  of  god^mnieBt, 
tte  ftnadcks,  and  their  aAerents,  that,  not^ithatandtng  hie  ma|esty  *s 
|!P|petted  iaslMioeS'Of  pavdbn  and Jadolfenoe^  j»t  tbe^  oontlna^Uy 
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lb  rain  OMHMdom  and  ^ittinfences,  ihovgli  fo  iii^ 
ntttteble  dfattrncHaa,  «f  wkich,  io  « Inte  «x30«it  fr»m  Scotland,  we 
slmU  pniaealarl  7  infom  the  reader* 

That  by  the  last  post  we  hafe  adrice,  that  three  sliips  of  war, 

though  but  of  small  f^roe^  were  diseofgrad  from  off  the  island  of . 

Orcades,    in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  touched  at  a  bay,  and  pot 

two  spies  a-shore,  to  discorer  the  posture  the  country  was  in,  and  ^ 

whetlCer  it  was  conrenient  to  make  €  descent;  but  tlui  vi^ilfncj  of 

tite  governor  wasnich,  that  the  said  pereons  were  seized  and  soured, 

who   not  returning  at  the  time  appointed  to  their  ships,  those  on 

board  found  themselres  discovered,  and  thereupon  thoo^^t  it  not  con. 

Tenient  tq  laoifany  men  there,  but  Jteered  their  course  farmer  north. 

wards ;  and,  approaching  to  another  island  of  the  Orcades,  they 

landed  forty  men  in  their  sloops,  and,  surprising  a  small  .Tillage, 

•elzed  wp9n^  and  carried  away  four  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and 

bfwugbt  (hem  to  their  ships,  and  then  returned  to  the  island,  which 

bad  .talcert  two  of  tlieir  men,  senduig  word  to  the  goremor,  that, 

onlaaa  fliey  would  restore  tiiem  the  said  two  men,  duy  would  h^ng 

IkiMo  they  had  taken  at  the  yard^rm,  and  all  others  they  shujuld 

hereafter  seize,  but  were  wisely  and  Taliantly  answered,   that  the 

said  governor  feared  them  not;  tbf^  in  case  they  offered  any  Tiolenoe 

to  tl^  said  persons,  the  like  should  be  returned  upon  the  fiarl  of 

Argyle*s  lady,  brother,  and  relations :  and,  as  for  the  ^two  persona 

ti^n,  hn  wnald  not  restore  them,  but  send  them  forwarid  to  Edin* 

bargb,  tfieve'  to  be  tried  aiid  punished  according  to  their  demerit; 

They  are  now  bronglit  op  l>efove  the  council,  and  examined, '  and 

«-^<-«<«  Spcace,  one  of  dwm,  is  found  to  l>e  a  hardened  sinner,  onc^  who 

had  idieady  nndergone  the  torture  «f  the  boot,  and  has  form'erlr 

bad  the  bene£t  of  Ins  majesty's  most  gracious  pardon.    They  ai^ 

sent  prianners  to  liie  Tolboodi,  and  will  suddenly  be  tried  before 

tha  lords  eS  tbt  justiciary,  if  the  parliament  do  «at  take  cognisance 

hereof  themselreB;  and  the  ooundl  forthwith  ordered  the  apprei. 

hrnding  the  cart's  lady,  brother,  and  other  relations,  by  way  of  r|L 

priaal,  they  hating  certain  kfaawle^  that  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  wra 

otber  fugtttfe  traitors,  in' the  late  horrid  conspiracy  against  the  l^lne 

and  '^Tomment,  were  a-board.   But,  God  be  praised,  their  preu 

sent  designs  jare  prevented,  and  the  whole  kingdom  put  into  such  a 

posture  of  defence,  that  they  need  not  fear  the  malibe  of  their 

eneaiicfl;  afd  it  is  hoped  by  this  time  some  of  his  majesty's  frigates^ 

wlio  vent  In  pursuit  of  ihem,  bare  reached  tiiem,  though  Aey  itare  . 

takan  acontrary  course,  and  sailed  towards  the  north  of  Ireland ; 

bnt  that  kingdom  also  is  in  a  like  posture  of  defence,  that  they  are 

not  able  ia  nuke  any  descent  there,  they  being  so  insignificaitt 

io  number  and  strength,  unless  they  are  infatuated  with  the  franticfc 

notion  of  tlie  Mh  monarchy  men  in  England,  that  ^  one  of  them  would 

cbace  M  hnadred,  anda  hundred  a  thousand'.    They  displayed  a  hhak 

flag,  with  this  inscription,  Pro  Deo  if  F&iriay  pretending  for  Gcf 

aii4  theis  country^  Kke  the  sebels,  in  the  late  tfanes,  that  fira^t  ^ 

king  and  parliament,  when  their  design  was  to  destroy  both.    This 

fceiilf  a  irm  accnoBi  of  the  whole  transaction,  which  1  thonghf  jood 
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to  pubKsIr,  to  prevent  tile  nnuny  liilse  reports  about  Ae  mne,  Jiif^ 
to  defeat  the  expectation  of  the  malldoiis,  *v^ho  cry  up  their  Dombera 
to  he  many  thousands,  when  they  do  not  make  up  an  hundred. 
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From  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  neTer  intended  to  confirm  tbe 
'  Alienation  that  was  made  of  the  Abbey  "lands.  To  which  are 
added  two  Breves  that  Cardinal  Pool  brou^t  orer,  and  somo 
other  of  his  Letters,  that  were  never  before  printsd.  Londcm^ 
printed  for  Richard  Baldwin,  in  the  01d.BaUey  Corner,  on  had^;Ue 
Hill,  1685.     Quarto,  containing  forty  pages* 

SIR,  *^^ 

X  Have  fallen  on  a  register  of  Cardinal  Pool's  letters,  which 
carries  in  It  all  the  characters  of  sincerity  possible.^  The  hand  and 
the  abbreviatures  shew  that  it  was  written  at  that  time.  It  contains 
not  only  the  two  breves  that  I  send  along  witii  this,  but  two  other 
breves,  besides  several  letters  that  passed  between  Cardinal  Pool  and 
the  Bishop  of.  Arras,  that  was  afterwards  the  famous  Cardinal  6mn. 
Tel;  and  others,  that  passed  between  Pool  and  the  Cardinal  de  Monte, 
and  Cardinal  Morone^  and  Soto,  the  emperor's  confessor.  There 
are  also  in  it  some  of  Pock's  letters  to  the  pope,  and  to  Philip,  tfaeii 
king  of  England ;  and  of  these  I  have  sent  yon  two,  the  one  is  to 
the  pope^  and  the  other  is  to  Philip :  But  with  these  I  shall  give  you 
a  large  account  of  some  reflexions  that  I -have  made  on  these  papers, 
fince  I  hear  that  you  desire  I  would  suggest  to  you  all  that  occurs 
to  me  upon  this  occasism. 

You  have  given  the  world  a  very  particular  account,  iq  your  his. 
tory  of  the  reformation,  of  the  diflicillties  that  were  made  concerning 
the  churclulands,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  ;  and  of 
the  act  of  parliament  that  passed  in  her  reign,  confirming  the  aliens, 
lion  of  them,  that  was  made  by  King  Henry  the  eighth ;  and  of  the 
latificAtion  of  it  made  by  Cardinsl  Pool,  who  vras  the  pope's  legate, 
and  was  believed  to  have  full  powers  for  all  he  did. 

You  have  observed  there  were  two  clauses  in  that  very  act  of  par- 
liament, that  shew  there  was  then  a  design  formed  to  recover  all  the 
abbey  .lands.  The  one  is  a  charge  given  by  Pool,,  to  all  people  that 
had  die  goods  of  the  church  in  their  hands,  to  consider  the  Judg. 

•<* 

e  TUc  tU  loa^  anlck,  in  th«  Catalogue  of  taftpUels.  ia  the  HaiicUa  LUbni^. 
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ments  6f  Grod  that  fell  on  BelAatzit,  ibr  profaning  tfatlioly  vessels, 
even  though  they  had  not  been  taken  away  by  himself,  bntby  hit 
father  X  Which  set  the  natter  heary  npon  the  conscieiices  of  those 
(hat  eojoykl  these  lands.  The  other  was  the  repeal  of  the  statnle  of 
MoKmain,  for  twenty  years ;  for,  since  that  slalnte  Was  a  restmint 
npon  the  profuse  endowments  of  churches,  the  suspending  it  tor 
so  loB^  a  time  gare  the  mmiks  scope  and  elbow-room ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely,  that,  within  the  time  linked  of  twenty  years,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  work  would  hare  been  done :  for  superstition  works  vio. 
lently,  especially  updn  dyikig  nen,  -when  they  can  hold  thcar  lands 
no  longer  themsehes;  and, so  it  is  most  likely,  that,  if  a  priest  cam^ 
to  tell  them  frightful  jtories  of  purgatory,  and  did  aggraTale  thy 
helnonskiess  of  sacrilege,  tiiey  iTonid  easily  be  wrought  «^n  to  take 
care  of  thenselves  in  ihe  noit  world,  and  lesre  their  childrai  to  their 
shifts  In  this. 

Bat  I  go  now  to  gire  3FOV  some  account  of  the  papers  that  accom. 
pany  this  letter. 

The  first  is  the  brere  that  contains  the  powers  that  were  giren  to 
Cardinal  Pool,  besides,  those  general  powers  or  bulls  that  weregiten 
him  as  legate.  This  bears  date,  the  eighth  of  March,  1554,  and  so' 
probably  it  was  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  that  were,  as  it  i» 
likely,  granted  him  at  his  first  dispatch  from  Rone ;  and  thereforo 
these  carry  in  them,  tery  probably,  more  grace  and  favour  than  watf 
intended  or  allowed  at  first :  for  Pool  had  left  Rdme,  the  Norembet 
before  this,  and  no  doubt  he  carried  some  powers  with  him ;  but,* 
upoD  the  remonstrances  that  were  made  by  the  emperor,  as 
well  as  from  England,  it  seems  those  were  procured  that  I  now  send 
yon. 

The  most  uneasy  part  of  this  whole  matter  was  that  which  related 
to  the  church.land8 ;  for  it  is  delirered  in  the  canon  law,  that  the  pope 
cannot  alienate  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  in  any  manner,  or  for 
any  necessity  whatsoever.  And  by  the  sane  canon,  which  was  de^i 
creed  by  PopeSymmachus,  and  a  Roman  synod,  about  the  year  500^ 
tbegirer  and  seller  of  church-lands,  as  well  as  the  possessor, '  is  to  be 
degnded  and  anathematised;  and  any  churduman  whatsoerer  may 
oppose  such  alienations,  and,  these  notwithstandiag,  may  recover  die 
land  so  alienated. 

The  pope,  acordihg  to  this  decree,  could  not  confirm  the  aliena« 
Ifons  that  had  been  made  by  King  Henry;  and,  if  he  did  confirm 
them,  ihe  act  must  lie  liull  in  law,  and  could  be  no  prejudice  to  the 
present  incumbent,  or  his  successor,  to  claim  his  ri^t.  Therrfore, 
pursuant  to  this,  the  powers  given  to  Pool  authorise  him  only  to  111. 
demnify  and  discharge  the  possessors  of  the  church-lands,  for  the 
goods  that  tiiey  had  embezzled,  and  for  the  rents  diat  they  had  re« 
ceifed ;  for  it  runs  10  these  words  (which  I  have  marked  ia  the 
breve  Itself,  that  you  may  readily  tun  to  it)  ^And  to  agree  and 

*  transact  with  the  possessors  of  thn  goods  of  die  church,  for  the  reota 
^  whidi  they  have  unlawfully  received,  and  for  tfa^  inofuable  gooda 

*  which  they  hare  consumed;   and  for  freeing  and  di8chaq;ing  then 
^  for  them,  they  restoring  first   (if  that  shall  seem  eziittdieat  ti| 

*  jott)  dw  lands  themselves,  dmt  are  unduly  detained  by  thenu* 
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Bf  Aesetw^en  it  it  plain,  tint  die  pope  otfly  forgsre  iHisI  was 
past,  bat  stood  to  die  right  of  die  dwircli,  as  to  the  lestRiitioii  of 
die  Jands  dicnwelTes :  and  that  clause  (if  that  shall  seem  to  yon  ex^ 
'  padient)  belonp  onlj  to  the  order  and  point  of  dme,  so  that  die 
disdULrgini^  what  was  past  nii|^t  have  been  done  by  Cardinal  Pool, 
bcibre  or  after  restitation,  as  ha  pleased ;  but  restitudon  was  sdU 
to  be  nade  ;  and  he  had,  by  these  powers,  no  authority  to  confimi 
the  alienations  that  had  been  jnade  by  King  Henry  the  JQghth,  for 
die  time  to  cone* 

Bnt  th^ie  limitations'^vere  so  distasteful,  both  in  England  and 
tin  emperor's  court,  that  Pool  fomid  it  necessary  to  send  his  secret 

2r  Ormanet  to  Rome,  for  new  instructions,  and  fuller  powers :  he 
resaed  hhn  to  Cardinal  de  Monte  for  procnnog  them.  Onnanel 
was  dispatched  from  Rome,  in  the  end  of  Jane,  1664,  and  came  to 
Pool  in  the  end  of  July,  as  appears  by.  the  date  of  PooPs  letters 
to  dm  Cardinal  de  Motite,  which  b  the  twenty«ninth  of  July,  opon 
die  receipt  of  the  two  breves  that  Ormanet  brought  him,  bearing 
date  the  twenty^ixth  and  twenty-eighth  of  June. 

The  first  of  these  Is  only  matter  of  form,  impowering  him  to  act 
era  legate,  either  about  die  emperor  or  the  King  of  France,  la  u 
ample  manner  as  former  l^ies  had  done*  The  second  relates  al" 
most  wholly  to  the  buriness  of  abbey«iandft ;  in  It  the  pope  se<s 
Ibrth,  that  whereas  he  had  formerly  impewered  him  to  transact  with 
the  possessors  of  charclulands,  and  to  discharge  diem  for  dm  rents 
nBJnsdy  veodfed,  or  the  moreable  goods  that  were  consumed  by 
diem;  yet^  since 'the  perisodng  of  the  reduction  of  England  would 
become  so  much  the  eerier,  as  the  pope  gave  the  greater  hopes  of 
gentleness  and  favour  in  that  matter,  he  therefore,  not  being  wiUinc( 
to  let  any  worldly  respects  lie  in'the  way  of  so  great  4  work,  as  iras 
tte  fecoireiy  of  ao  many  souls,  and  in  imitiidon  of  the  tender-hearted 
firther,  that  Went  oat  to  meet  the  prodigal  child,  impowers  the  cardie 
nal,  accovding  to  dm  trust  and  confid^ce  he  had  in  him,  to  traa^ct 
atfd  agree  with  such  of  the  peesesiors  of  them,  iiy  the  popc^d  aatho^ 
ritf,  for  vdiom  the  qneen  dmald  intercede,  and  to  dispense  with  them 
Ibr  enjoying  them  in  all  time  oomiag.  But  the  salvo,  tet  Comes  in 
the  end,  seems  to  take  all  this  «i#;  for  he  reserves  all  to  the  pope'f 
confirmation  and  good  pleasure,  in  all  those  things  that  were  of  sack 
imporiance,  that  the  holy  see  eu^  first  to  be  consulted  by  Pool. 

By  these  powers,  all  that  Pool  eoalddo  was  only  pfovfsioma,  and 
could  not  Mnd  the  pope;  so  that  he  might  disclaim  and  dlsovi^  him, 
when  he  pleased:  and  the  agreements,  that  he  made  aftenrards  wijih 
the  parliament,  were  of  no  force,  fill  they  wereoonflrnied  by  the  pope. 
And  as  the  pope  ^at  snoeeedcd  Julias  the  Thhd,  who  granted  these' 
breves  (but  died  before  the  execution  of  them  was  bf^oj^  la  him  for 
kis  osQflrmatlen)  would  ne¥er  confirm  them ;  so  thie  whole  transee* 
tie«  was  a  paMIek  cheat  pal  en  the  nation,  or  tA  least  en  the  posses^ 
eors  of  the  abksy^kads;  nor  did  it  grant  diem  either  a  good  6de  in 
kiw  (I  mean'tfae  osiion  law)  or  give  any  security  to  their  ce*seietioes, 
ki  enjoj^dtal  whieh,  aocordkig  t»  die  doctrkie  of  die  ehnreh  of 
Rome,  is  pMn  saeiUflge^ 
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"And  tb^r^ore  I  c^nnpt  imagine  hon^  those  of  tiiat  church  can  qntet 
dteir  consciences  in  the  possession  of  those  lands:  It  is  plain,  by  the 
progress  of  this  matter,  that  the  court  of  Rome  never  intended  to  con. 
firm  the  abbey.lands ; .  for.  all  that  was  done  by  Pool  was  only  an  arti. 
fice  to  still  men's  fears,  and  to  lay  the  clamour,  which  the  apprehen. 
sionofthe  return  of  popery  was  raising,  that,  so  it  m%ht  once  enter 
with  the  less  opposition ;  and  then  it  could  be  easy  to  carry  all  lesser 
siatters,  when  the  great  point  was  once  gained^  as  the  saddle  goes  into 
the  harg^n  for  the  horse.  And  indeed  though  a  poor  hetetick  may 
hope  for  mercy^  notwithstandmg  his  abbeyJlands,  because  it  may  he 
sapposed  to  be  a  sin  of  ignorance  in  him,  so  tliat  he  po,p8e88e8  them 
With  a  good  conscience,  and  is  that  which  the  law  caUs  bonw  Jidei 
possessor;  yet  I  see  no  temedy  for  such  as  go  over  to  the  church  of 
Rome;  for^  if  there  is  a  sin  in  the  world  that  is  condemned  by  that 
church,  it  is. sacrilege 9  so  that  they  must  be  wud<» Jidei  possessores^ 
that  continue  in  it,  after  the  enlightening  which  that  church  offers 
them. 

A  man  nay  as  well  be  a  papist,  and  not  beliere  ifcrapsubstaniiationi 
nor  worship  the  host,  as  be  one,  and  still  enjoy  hia  church-lands. 
Nor  can  any  confessor,  that  understands  the  principles  of  liis  own 
religion,  give  absolution  to  such  as  are  involved  in  that  guilt,  without 
restitution:  so  that  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  talk  of  securing  men  in  the 
possession  of  those  lands,  if  popery  should  ever  prevail :  for,  thouij^' 
the  court  of  Rome  would,  to  facilitate  our  reconciliation,  offer 'some 
deeettful  confirmation,  as  was  done  by  Cardinal  Pool,  yet  no  man, 
after  he  went  over  to  that  church,  could  puffer  liimself  to  enjoy  them : 
erery  fit  of  sickness,  or  cross'  accident,  would,  by  the  priest's  rh^to^ 
lick,  look'  like  the  beginning  of  the  curse  that  fell  on  Ananias .  and 
Sspphira.  The  terrible  imprecations,  that  are  in  the  endowments  of 
monasteries,  would  be  always  tingling  in  his  ears;  and,  if  absolution 
were  denied,  especially  in  the  hour  of  death,  what  haste  would  the 
poor  man  make  to  get  rid  of  that  weight  which  must  sink  him  into 
hell  ?  For,  as  he  must  not  hope  for  asich  good  quarters  as  purgatory, 
so,  if  he  happened  to  go  thither,  be  would  be  so  scurvily  used  by  the 
poor  souls,  which  have  been  kept  frying  there,  for  want  of  the  masses 
which  would  have  been  said  for  them  in  the  abl>ey^hurch,  if  he  had 
ryot  withJield  the  rents,  that  he  would  find  so  little  difference  be. 
tueen  that  and  hell,  that  even  there  he  might  be  tempted  to  turn 
Protestant  again,  and  believe  that  purgatory  was  nolietter  than  hell. 
If  any  will  object,  that,  at  least,  Cardinal  Pool's  settlement  secuj^es 
them  till  it  is  annulled  at  Rome :  To  this,  as  these  papers  will  of. 
fer  an  ^swer,  snice  his  settlement  was  to  have  no  force,  till  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  apostolick  see,  whicn  was  never  yet  done:  so  if 
oar  English  Papists  go  into  the  opinion  that  is  now  generally  received 
and  asserted  in  France,  that  the  pope's  power  is  limited  by  tlie  ca.  ' 
nons,  and  subject  to  the  church;  then  the  confirmation  given  by  car. 
dinal  Pool  is  null  of  itself,  thoo^  it  had  lieen  granted  exactly  accord. 
iog  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions :  since  there  has  been,  in  several 
sgesof  the  church,  so  vast  a  number  oCciiniHis  made  against  the  alie. 
nations  of  church  lands,  that,  if  they  were  all  laid  together,  they 

▼ouix,  L 
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would  iBiA:e  t  Ug  b6ok;  for,  fa  llw  tges  «f  fmpnMtloa,  pt  Oe 
cbureh-neii  irere  mightily  «et  on  inricMng  llie  churchy  so  they  made 
MTO  work,  and  took  tpeeiiil  care  that  nothiiig  ihoaldbe  torftframH, 
that  was  once  consecrated. 

But  I  return  from  this  digression,  to^e  you  some  uccovnt  ^f  4ke 
t>tiier  letters,  that  are  in  my  register.  There  is  a  letter  of  Cardinid 
Morone^s  to  Fool,  of  the  thtrleendi  of  July,  sent  also  by  Ormanet,  in 
which  he  tells  him :  tiiat  though  the  emperor  had  writ  tery  extmm. 
gaatly  of  him  to  the  pope ;  yet  the  pope  said,  he  was  sure  there  wan 
no  just  occanon  given  for  It.  And  whereas  the  emperor  preoedi 
that  Pool  might  l^  recalled;  the  pope  continued  firm  in  his  resolu- 
tion, not  to  consent  to  so  ^honourable  a  thing.  He  adds,  that  the 
pope  was  not  yet  determined  in  the  business  of  tiie  ohurch^luids,but 
nad  spoken  TOiy  often  tery  varionsly  concerning  that  matter.  After 
tills,  there  follows  another  brere  of  the  tenth  of  July,  by  mhUk  die 
pope,  upon  the  conrideration  of  the  piince  of  Spain's  being  mniried 
to  the  queen  of  England,  enlarges  PooPs  powers,  and  authorises  kim^ 
us  his  legate,  to  treat  with  him :  But  this  is  merely  a  point  of  foim. 

I^l  sent  Ormanet,  with  an  account  of  this  dispatch,  Oat  he  had 
i<ecei?ed  from  Rome,  to  the  bishop  of  Arras,  to  be  presented  by  him 
to  the  emperor.  All  the  answer  that  he  could  procure,  as  >^I9cntt. 
t)y  Ormanet*s  letter,  w^s,  that  the  emperor  had  no  news  from  Bng* 
land  since  his  son's  marrfaige;  but  that  he  would  send  an  espresa 
thither,  to  know  the  state  of  afiairs  tiiere ;  which  he  thought  must  be 
done  first,  before  the  legate  could  go  orer.  And  of  this  the  Bishop 
of  Arras  writ  to  Pool,  tiiree  days  after  Ormanet  came  to  him;  his 
letter  bears  date  from  Boudiain,  the  third  of  August,  1554. 

By  OrmanePs  letter  it  appears,  tlmt  these  last  powers  gate  tlie  em« 
peror  Ml  satisikction,  and  were  not  at  all  excepted  against ;  only 
Granrel  made  some  MficuUy  In  one  point.  Whether  tlm  setttement 
of-the  chnrdiJands  should  be  granted  as  agrace  of  the  pope's,  by  the 
cardinaTs  hands,  immedifeLtely.  to  the  possessors ;  or  should  be  grant, 
ed  to  FhUip  and  Maty,  and  by  tlieir  means  to  the  possessors  i  For  it 
seems,  it  was  thought  a  surer  way  to  engage  tile  crown,  to  maintain 
what  was  done,  if  the  pope  were  engaged  for  it  to  the  crown,  with 
which  he  would  not  renture  so  easily  to  break,  as  he  migfA  perhi^ 
do  with  the  possessors  themaelres.  But  Ormanet  ga?e  him  full  sa. 
tisfactlon  in  that  matter ;  for  the  manner  of  settling,  it  being  referred 
wholly  to  the  cardinal  bT  his  powers,  he  promiMd,  that  he  would 
order  it  to  the  way,  that  sloald  give  tlie  nation  most  content  - 

The  emperor's  delays  betame  rery  uneasy  to  Cardinal  Pool,  upon 
wldch  he  wrote  to  Soto,  that  ^[as  the  emperor's  confessor,  the  twelfth 
of  August,  and  desired  to  s^k  with  him.  By  the  place,  from 
whence  the  cardfaml  dates  most  of  these  letters.  It  appears  he  was  then 
in  a  monasteiy,  called  DUigam,  near  Brussels.  I  will  not  determine 
whether  it  may  not  be  a  mistuLe^  ^that  passes  so  generally,  tiiat  no 
wonder  you  hare  gone  into  ii,  that  he  was  stopped  at  Dtlling,  a 
town  upon  th^  Dtoube,  by  ti^e  emperor's  orders,  which  might  hare 
been  founded  on  his  being  lodged  to  this  monastery ;  for  as  he  dates 
tome  of  his  letters,  from  DD^^,  and  others  from  Biussds;  so  he 
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fclH  one  from  Diligam  aMey,  near  Braswlt.  But  a&is  is  not  of  any 
great  importance. 

After  some  letters  of  no  great  ton^eqnence  there  comes  a  long  one 
writ  by  Pbol,  to  the  pope,  beaiing  date  turn  Brussels,  Orfoher  the 
tiiifteeoth,  1554.  which  I  send  yon.  In  it,  Pool  gives  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  conference,  that  he  had  with  the  emperor.  On  thti 
tnhject.  He  told  the  em|)eror,  tiiat  though^  as  to  matters  of  faith, 
tte  pope  could  slacken  nothing,  nor  shew  any  manner  of  indulgence  j 
yet,  in  the  matter  of  the  chnrch«lands,  tn  which  the  pope  was  more 
at  UlieTty,  he  was  resolved  to  be  gentle  and  Indulgent :  and,  as  to 
AW  the  pains  and  censures,  that  the  possessors  had  incurred,  and  the 
rents  that  they  enjoyed,  which  were  points  of  great  importance,  he^ 
was  resoired  to  use  all  sorts  of  indulgence  towards  them,  and  to 
forgire  all.  Nor  had  he  any  design  of  applying  any  part  of  these 
goods,  either  to  himself,  or  to  the  apostolick  see.  Of  which  some 
were  afiaid;  though  he  mifht  pretend  good  reason  for  it,  considering 
the  losses,  that  that  see  had  sustained,  by  reason  of  the  schism  ;  but 
W  WDoid  give  np  all  that  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
kingdom*  And  such  regard  had  the  pope  to  the  King  and  Queen 
^  England,  that  he  was  resohed  to  grant,  upon  their  intercession, 
whatsoever  should  be  diought  conrenient,  to  such  persons,  as  they 
alionld  tliink  worth  gratifying,  or  were  capable  to  assist  in  the  de- 
•ign  of  settling  the  religion.  To  all  ^is,  the  emperor  answered  with 
^  new  delay  t  he  was  expecting  to  hear  rery  suddenly  from  England  ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  that  difficulty  concerning  tiie  church 
lands  first  cleared,  which,  by  hk  own  experience  in  Germany,  he 
oonduded  to  be  the  cMef  obstacle.  For,  as  to  the  doctrine,  he  did 
not  believe,'  they  stuck  at  that;  and  he  thought  that  they  believed 
lieitherthe  one  nor  tile  other  persuasion,  and  therefore,  they  would 
not  be  nrach  concerned  In  such  points :  yet,  since  these  goods  were 
dedicated  to  God,  it  was  not  fit  to  grant  every  thing  tn  those  that 
held  diem  ;  and  therefore,  tiiough  Pool  had  told  him,  how  far  his 
powers  extended,  yet  it  was  not  fii,  that  it  should  be  generally 
known.  But,  as  the  emperor  was  putting  in  new  delays,  Po<^ 
pressed  hhn  fehemently,  that  the  matter  might,  at  last,  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  The  emperor  told  him,  that  great  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  parties  concerned ;  since  the  aver, 
sion,  that  the  English  nation  had  to  the  very  name  of  obedience  to 
the  clrarch,  or  to  a  red  hat,  or  a  religious  habit,  was  so  universal, 
tliat  his  son  had  been  advised  to  make  the  friars,  timt  came  over 
from  Spain  with  him,  change  their  habits :  but,  though  he  had  done 
it,  yet  the  danger  of  tUihults  deserreA  to  be' well  considered.  Pool 
replied,  that,  if  he  must  stay  till  all  impediments  were  remored,  he 
must  never  go.  Those,  that  were  concerned  in  the  abbey  lands, 
would  still  endeavour  to  ol^struct  his  coming,  since,  by  that  means, 
they  still  continued  in  possession  of  aH  that  they  had  gpU  In  con. 
elusion,  it  was  resolved,  that  Pool  should  stay  for  the  return  of  the 
'  'messenger,  that  the  emperor  had  sent  to  England* 

Two  things  appear  from  this  letter ;  one  is,  that  Cardinal  Pool 
jqtf^ndf^  only  to  grant  a  general  discharge  to  all  the  possessors  of  the 
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abbe^rJands,  for  wkat  iras  past ;  but  resoWed  to  give  no  grants  of ' 
them,  for  the  futiire^  except  only  to  siich  as  shoald.merit  it,  and  for. 
whom  the  queen  should  intercede,  and  whose  zeal,  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  might  deserre  such  a  favour;  and  it  seems,  that  eren  tiie' 
emperor  intended  no  more,  and  that  he  thought  that  this  should  be 
kept  a  great  secret  The  other  is,  that  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to 
popery  was,  at  that  time,  very  high,  so  that  tumults  were  much  ap. 
prehended.  Yet  the  whole  work  wa&  brought  to  a  final  conclunon^ 
within  two  months,  without  any  opposition,  or  the  least  tumult :  so 
inconsiderable  are  popular  dbcontents,  in  opposition  to  a  govern- 
ment  well  established,  and  supported  by  strong  alliances. 

Pool,  being  wearied  out  with  these  continued  delays,  of  which  he 
saw  no  end,  writ  a  long  and  high  flown,  or,  according  to  the  stile  of 
this  age,  a  canting  letter  to  Philip,  then  King  of  England.  I  send  it 
likewise  to  you,  because  you  may  perhaps  desire  to  see  every  thing 
of  Pool's  writing,  for  whose  memory  you  have  expressed  a  very 
•  particular  esteem.  He  tells  the^king,  that  be  had  been  knocking  at  the 
gates  of  that  court  now  a  year,  though  he  was  bahished  his  country, 
because  he  would  not  consent,  that  she,  who  now  dwelt  in  it,  should 
be  shut  out  of  it ;  but,  in  his  person,  it  was  St.  Peter's  successor,  or 
Tether  St.  Peter  himself^  that  knocked ;  and  so  he  runs  out  in  a 
long  and  laboured  allegory,  taken  from  ^t.  Peter's  being  delivered 
out  of  prison.  Acts  xii.  in  the  Herodian  persecution ;  and  coming  to 
Mary's  gate,  where  after  his  voice  was  knowU)  yet  he  was  held  long 
knocking,  though  Mary  was  not  sure,  that  it  was  he  himself,  &c. 
Upon  all  which  he  runs  division,  like  a  man  that  had  practised  elo. 
quence  long,  and  had  allowed  himself  to  fly  high,  with  forced  rheto. 
rick.  And^  to  say  the  truth,  this  way  of  enlarging  upon  an  a1. 
Ic^ory,  from  some  part  of  scripturt  story,  had  been  so  long  used,  and 
was  so  early  practised,  that  I  do  not  wonder  much  to  see  him  dress 
this  out  with  such  pomp,  and  so  many  wordsT  I  shall  be  very  glad, 
if  these  papers  give  you  any  considerable  light  in  those  matters ;  in 
which  you  have  laboured  so  successfully :  I  am,  very  sincerely. 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant^ 

W.  C. 


Cardinal  PooVs*  general  Towers  for  Reconciling  England  to  ike 
Church  of  Rome. 

JULIUS  PAPA  III. 

DILECTfi  fill  noster,  salutem  8c  apostolicam  benedictionem : 
Dndum,  cum  carissima  in  Christo  Filia  nostra  Maria,  Anglise  tunc 
princeps  regina  declarata  fuisset,  .&  speraretur  regnum  Anglic, 
quod  saeva  regnum  tyrannide  ab  unione  sanctae  ecclesiae  catholics 
separatum  fuerat,  ad  ovile  gregis  Domini  8c  ejusdem  ecclesiae  unionem, 
ipsa  Maria  primum  regnante,  redire  posse.  Nos  te,  prcstanti 
Tlrtute^  singular!  pietate,  ac  multa  doctrina  Insignemy  ad  eanden 
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Murfaun  regioain  &  Qnirersam  Anglis  regnmn,  de  fratrum  nostro^ 
nun  consilio  &  nnanhni  consensu  nostrum  Sc  ApostoHcae  sedis  le» 
gptmn  de  latere  destiQayimns :  Tibique  inter  castera,  omnea  &  sin. 
gules  utrittsque  sexns,  tam  laicas  quam  ecclesiasticas,  seculares  ^ 
quonunTia  ordtnnm  regulares,  personas,  in  quibusTis  etiam  sacria 
onlinifoua  constitntas,  cujuscunque  status,  gradus,  conditionis,  ^ 
qnalitatis  existerent  ac  quacunque  ecclesiastica,  etiam  e|riscopali^  ar. 
ciueplscopali,  &  patriarchali ;  aut  mundana,  etiam  marchionali, 
ducali  ;  ant  regia  dignitate  prefidgerent,  etiamsi  capitulnm,  coUe. 
ginm,  uniTersitas,  sen  communitas  fbrent,  qnarumcuDque'  hasresinm^ 
ant  no^famm  sectarum,  professores,  aut  in  eis  culpabiles,  rel  sns. 
pcMctas,  ac  cred^tes,  receptatores,  &  fautores  eorum,  etiamsi  relapsae 
finssent,  eomm  errorem  cognoscentes,  &  de  iilis  dolentes,  ac  ad 
orthodoxam  fidem  recipi  humiliter  postulantes,  cognita  in  eis  rer^ 
&  non  ficta,  ant  simnlata,  pceuitentia,  ab  omnibus  Sc  singulis  per  eoa 
perpetnttis  (haereses,  k  ab  eadem  fide  apostasias,  biasphemias,  &  ^ 
alios  qnotcnnque  errores,  etiam  sub  general!  sermon^  non  venientea 
sapientibus)  pecoatis,  criminibns,  excessibus,.  St  delictis^  nee  non 
^cpmmonlcationum,  suspensionum,  interdictorum,  &  aliis  eccle. 
siasticis,  ac  temporalibus  etiam  corporis  afflictiris,  &  capitaiibus 
sententiis,  censuris  &  pcenis  in  eos  praemtssorum  occasione,  a  jure 
yel  ahf  honiine  latis^vel  promulgatis,  etiam  si  in  lis  Yiginti  &  plus  annis 
tnsorduissent,  &  eorum  absoli]^tio  nobis  &  diTinas  sedi,/^  perliteraa 
in  die  coens  Domini  legi  consuetas,  reserrata  existeret,  in  utroque^ 
consdentisB.  videlioet,  &  contentioso  foro,  plenarie  absoWendi,  & 
liberandi,  acaliorum  Christi  fidelium  consortio  aggregandi :  Nccnoa 
cam  eis  super  irregularitate  per  eos  prasmissorum  occasione,  etiam 
quia  ac  ligati,  missas  Sc  alia  divina  officia,  etiam  contra  ritus  &  ee» 
remonias  ab  ecclesla  eatenus  probatas,  &  usitatas,  celebrassent,  aut 
iliis  alias  se  miscuissent,  contracta;  nee  non  bigama  per  eosdem  ec. 
elesiasticos,  seculares,  Yel  regulares,  Tere  kut  ficte,  sen  aliis  quatiter. 
cunqne  incursa  (etiamsi  ex  eo  quod  clerici  in  sacris  constituti,  cum 
Yidois  Tel  aliis  corruptis,  matrimonium  contraxissent  pnetenderetur^ 
lejectis  &  expulsis  tanen  prius' uxoribus,.  sic  de  facto  copulatis: 
Quodqne  bigamia  &  irregularitate  ac  aliis  praemissis  non  obstentibns,. 
ii^  eorum  ordinibus,  dummodo  ante  eorum  lapsum  in  haeresin  hn. 
jnsmodij  rite  &  l^time  promoti  vel  ordinati  fuissent,  etiam  in  altari» 
minbterio  ministmre,  ac  quaecunque  &  qualitercunque  etiam  curata 
beneficia,  secularia  vel  regidaria  ut  prius,  dummodo  super  eis  alteri 
jus  quassitum  non  existeret,  retinere:,  £t  non  promoti,  ad  omnes 
etiam  sacros  8c  presbyteratus  ordines,  ab  eorum  ordinariis,  si  digni 
&  idoaei  reperti  fuissent,  promoreri,  acbeneficia  ecclesiastica, -si  iis 
lUias  canonice  conferentur,  recipere  &  retinere  ralerent,  dispensandi 
Sc  indnlgendi:,  Ac  omnem  infamias  &  inhabilitatis  maculam  she 
notam,  ex  prcmissis  quomodolibet  insuigentem,  penitus  &  omnino 
i^Icpdi ;  nee  non  ad  pristinos  honores,  dignitates,  famam,  &  pa. 
triam,  &  bona  etiam  coafiscata,  in  pristinnmque,  &  eum,  in  quo 
ante  praemissa  quomodolibet  erant,  statum  restittiendi,  reponendi, 
&  reintegrandi :  Ac  eis,  dummodo  corde  contriti,  eorum  errata  8c 
ajKcessns  aiicni  per.  eos  eligendo  catholico.  confessori,  saciamei^talitef . 
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cooiiteretitiir,  %c  fMmiteirtiam  tthilaram  «{t  per  IpHi '  eMifcMMMl 
propterm  inr^iiDgeiidtiii  onnino  Bdimpterent,  ewMii  poblkam  oos« 
iesnonem,  abjurationem,  Teonndatioiien,  ft  pceDilentuun  jan  dmm 
biUun,  arbitrio  fuo  maderandi  ye\  in  totam  ronllteMiL  Nee  noii 
aomaranitates  k  anWersilates,  ac  singakirefl  para— as  qaaaoaa^oe,  a 
quibasvii  iUicttis  paettanibas  &  conreationlbna,  per  cot  cam  Eia« 
miaii  aberrantibas,  sea  in  caram  AiToreBi,  quomodkilibet  inhia,  4p 
ii8  prBstitis  juraneatis,  ft  bomagKi,  ilkoramqae  oamiam  obtcrvalioac^ 
ft  si  quern  catenas  occasioae  eoram  incurrisscnt  peijnril  rcatua^  id 
etiam  absoWendi,  ft  paramenia  Ipsa  rebxaiidi.  Ajo  quoscanqoa  nu 
fpilares  &  religiosos,  etiam  in  haeresin  bajasoMdi  at  pnefertar  i^». 
aas,  extra  eorum  regnlaria  loca  absqae  dictse  aedis  lioentfai  aagairtra^ 
ab  i^Qstasic  reatu,  ft  cxomnmnnicaticniB  aliisqne  ocasufia  ao 
p<mis  ecclesiasticis,  per  eos  propterea  edam  jaxta  saonua  osdiMmi 
ipstitufa  incnrsis,  pariter  absdr^idi :  ac  cam  en  at  alicai  bencicia 
acclesiastico  cunto,  de  Ulud  obtinentis  canseasu^  etiam  ia  habita  el&» 
nci  secularis,  habitam  aanm  regularem  sub  bcneeta  tofpa  preabjtaii 
secularis  deferendo,  deserrire,  ft  extra  eadem  rtgalaria  laca  i«« 
manere  libere  ft  Ucite  passint  dispensandl.  Nee  non  qaibasTis  par^ 
aonis,  etiam  cccle^asticis,  at  qnadrageaimalibna  ft  aUia  aani  tempos 
ribns  ft  diebus,  qaibas  ains  OToram  ft  camium  est  de  jaia  pvo« 
blbitaS)  bntyro  ft  caseo  ft  aliis  lactklniis,  ac  dicth  oris  ft  oamibna, 
de  utrinsque  sen  alterins,  spiritoalis,  qui  cathoUcas  existoret,  medici 
consilio,  aut  si  locomm  ft  personarum  qualitate  inspecta,  ex  ddccts 
piscium  aut  olei,  rel  ladispositione  personarum  earandem^  sen  alia 
causa  legitima  id  tibi  fadendam  rideretur,  ut  tuo  arbitrio  uti  ft  weul 
possit,  indulgenJil  ft'Conoedendi.  Nee  non  per  te  in  prseteritis  dua^ 
taxat  casibns,  aliquos  clericos  seoulares,  tantaia  presbyteros,  dia^ 
cones,  aut  snlidiaconas,  qui  matrimoniom  cum  aliquftas  Yifgiailnify 
vel  corruptu  secularibas,  etiam- aralieribns,  de  Ikdo  catenas  ooiu 
traxissent,  consldeFata  aliqaa  ipsorum  i^iM^ularl  qualitale,  ft  cogaita 
aotum  Tcra  ad  OiristI  iidem  conrersione,  ac  alth  ciroamstantii%  ao 
modificatioDibus  tuotantum  arbitrio  adiiibendis,  ex  qailais  aiiis 
pnesertlmclericis  in  sacris  ordinibus  bujusmodi conatitntis, quiboa 
non  licet,  uxores  haliere,  scandalum  omaino  non  geaeretar,  dtia 
tamea  altaris  ac  alia  saoerdotum  ministmria,  ft  tltulos*beneiicbniai 
ecclesiasticorum,  ac  omni  ipsorum  ordiaum  exercitio  snblytOy  ab 
cxcommaniGationis  sententia,  ft  aliis  reatibus  propterea  incarsia,  iiu 
jttucta  inde  da  etiam  tuo  arbitrio  pmnitentk  salutari,  absohreadi  ao 
cam  eis  dummodo  aHer  eorum  superstes  remaneret,  de  oetaro  sina 
spe  conjugii,  quod  inter  se  matrimonium  Icgitmie  coatnlieic,  ft  na 
«o  postquam  contractum  foret,  Ucite  remaaeja  possent,  prolem  csoMle 
kgitimam  decemendo,  UMericorditer  •  dispensandi  s  Ac  qusscoaqaa 
benefida  eoclesiastica,  imrn  secalaria  qaam  rsgularia,  ft  quae  poa 
lectoiea  catholicos  posaJdebaatnr,  de  IpsoTvm  tamca  ractoram  ca«i 
tbolicoram  consensu,  sen  absque  eoram  prK|udioia,  otticanqaa  iteii 
benefido  eccledastico  ob  ejus  fructas  ieaaitatam,  aat  bospltell 
jam  erecto  ycI  erigeado,  sea  studio  unvrersaii  vel  schoiis  lilCFanaB, 
aniendi,  annedendi,  ft  fauorporaadi,  aut  liractaa,  ceditaSy  ft  pro* 
wituS|  s^bonum  bmieficlaram  diTidtadi)  lepaiandl,  ft 
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1^  kWflkiU  890  liotpUtlitaB,  j%\  sludus  ant  adNc4l^  8c«^ 
FMs  uBm  iwiil^jubftm  toQ  p^mtaa  •ppluwA  4  «f>pipprmiidL 

»M  €0!p04ire  vMnrnteT)  4mmMiidmper  eos  ifUktOe  dBt^nUOtrnq^er 

fnt€Mm  mApe0'etf$^jmko$iM9mobmuM€tm9U0t^l4ii^qaa^ 

4r  Hrwi^fMd^  «(  M#  d09iqw  Ubermdi  4  ftikUmdii  M  ^tticQaiA 

««iiMidii»  4k  tniMMlioiiltat  iH^mnodi  pr«i«Qir#ti»  in  e^cfem  ciyw 

^■^w^  kon»9  vel  in  iMioinvii  wilfiMflaU«m»  aiU  scbotarim  huj.a8* 

"*^  g^waiioipim  ii«i4Gojiv#rtoi^  oviahq^  &  aaofito  ^liff,  in 

^y  >»  PifWPiMig  <i»  cii«fb  ^  qjopnod^UM  neoeMtria  &;  ^n^ztantk 

#aa»<09nQioenM^  iigiWdi»  dictilds  gevon^iy  4^  ««9rceadi :  Nee  noa 

caCboybM  iMwnm  o«4inilri0%  ant  aUas  peisoiiaa  Deum  timoaAM^ 

Sda  iarigaiiy  4b  UtemRvm  Nie^da  pneditaii  ac  graritate  monui^ 

«y  A(  iilata  TeaanuKla^  de  %aanm  px^tato  41^  circn«K 

aa  ehatkatia  2aW  plena  fidw&  cM^pM  poasa^  ad  pro^ 

lia,  can  saaili  vel  UaiiUta  poteaibtfa  (alK^lnitao^  4^  dis. 

I  olarioonM^  cbca  oonaobia,  ae  iiiii#na  to«e6eiiNnisiy  seui 

ifftmtfla  4b  Iwnoima  munilinnfli  &  anntinitfftaft   ac  can* 

Midfa  eaai  poaMMariiim  boiioraHa  eedeslaatioonim  k  eoaiiaa  U, 

■Bi^  dnAtenat  euMptis)  tubstitiieqdi  k  sabdel^egwodis   Aa 

I  alini  iMiittalft  per  dif ef laa  alias  nostras  tani  sub  plonlw 

breiia  coafedas  litecaai  c^MwaumH^  pront  in  iUi^ 

tav.    Vanm  cam  ta  ad  pajtas  Flandii»  ej(  q^aibua 

k  ad  ngaani  teaaiffetatio  cxitHl^  te  caatukria^  ac  ex  cartia 

la  mxki^  natis.  caaatoiaibi  aliqaMidin  sabsistere  habeas,  aci| 

nioiioai  fstnaa  scrapnlosis,  hassitjetar,  an  tu  ia  partiba^ 

ibaisteiis,  piadtclia  ac  aliis  tibi  ooncessis  facuUalibos  ati 

vagiia  koflonna  afdinariaa)  sat  alias  personas  aft  pm. 

IMaiAaSy  qasfacaUatibus  per  «e  jozta  dictarumlitararuia 

t  pro  teaftpaire  caacassis  ateatar^  alias  juxta  eamndiu^ 

feoiaai  sabadiaara  41c  de)^;are  possis:  Nos  oiasam  tuas 

I  in  aisden  partabus  approbantes^  41c  si^gularam  Utorarum 

B  tttoras,  ptaMentibaa  pro  sui&cieBtar  expresais,  ac  da 

ad  TcrbaBi  iittartis,  babeaies,   drcanspectiaiil  ixm   quad 

In  ioaisdeni  part&bosde  licantia  nostra  manuBtraxeris^lega^ione 

tan  prwdicia  darante^  etiam  extra  ipsom  regnam  azistens^  oainibus  k 

iiiyilis  pcaedietn  4k:  qnibasvis  aliis  Ubi  concassis  k  qoas  per  pixasentes 

tibI  oaaiaeduatar,  fiieaUatibos,  etiam  erga  qaoscunqae,  arcbiepisco. 

pas,  apiscopoa,  ac  abbates,  aliosqaa,  ecclasiaram  tam  sacalaruim 

qaoraaivb  oidinam  ragnlariuai,  nee  noa  monasterioram.  4^ 

ragabtfiam  ilocoram  pnelatos,  non  secns  ac  erga  alios  in. 

alericaa,  ntipoasis,  necnon  eiga  alias  personas  in  singulis 

lUeris  praedictis  quoris  modo  nominatas,  ad  te  pro  teaipore  recur. 

rentes  vol  mlttentes,  etiam  circa  ordines,  quos  nunquam  aut  male, 

■asaapatvnt,  4b  mniins  consecrataoais  quod  lis  ab  alib  episcdpis  iel 

arcUapiaaopia  etiam  bssredcis  ft  scbismaticis,  ant  alias  minus  rite  k 

non  servata  forma  ecclesias  consneta  impensnm  fuit,  etiam  sf  ordines 

h  mnnns  bujusmodi  etiam  circa  altaris  ministeriam  temere  ezecuti 

aittty  par  ta  ipsnm  Tel  alios,  ad  id  a.te  pro  tempore  deputatos,  libera  . 

L  4 
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Qti,  ac  in  eodem  regno  tot  quot  tibi  Tidebuntar  locoram  ordinarios 
Tel  aUas  peFVonas,  ut  preemittitar  qualificatBS,  quae  fiiealteMbtiB  per 
te,  eis  pro  tempore  concessis  (citra  tamen  eas  qne  solum  tibi  nt 
praefertar  cOncessas  existuot)  etiam  te  inpartibasFlandrie  hnjasmodi 
subsistente,  libere  otantor ;  ic  eas  exerceant  k  exequanttir  alias,  jvzta 
ipsamm  literamm  continentiam  ac  tenorMi  sabBtitiiere  Sc  snbdele. 
gare.     Nee  non  de  personis  quorrnncoiiqiie  episcoporam  vet  ar. 
ohiepiscopomm,  qui  metropolitaiiaiii  ant  alias  catbedraks  eocleaiaa  de 
nanu  laicorum  etfani  schismaticoram,  ic  praMortim  qui  do  H^itki 
Aegis  &  Edvardi  ejus  nati  recepemnt,  &  eoran  i^mini  &  ad. 
ministrationi  se  ingesserunt,  Sc  eorum  fructus  reditus  k  pioventea 
etiam  longisstmo  tempore,  tanqnam  Teri  archiepiscopi  ant  qpiaoopi 
temere  &  de  fiu^to  usurpando,  -ettamsi  in  b»resln^  ntpmfertar,  in. 
ciderint,  seu  antea  basreticl  fnerint,  postqnam  per  to  nniCati  aaoote 
matris  eoclesiae  restitoti  exstiterint,  tuque  eos  rebabilitaadot  caae 
censueris,  si  tibi  alias  digni  &  idonei  videbnntur,  eiadam  uiaiaupolL. 
tanis  &  aliis  cathedralibus  ecclesiis  denno,  nee  non  quiboans  aliis 
eathedralibus  ettam  metropolitanis  ecclo^s  per  obitnm  toI  pii^ 
Tationem  illarum  praesulnm,  sen  alias  quoWs  niodo  pro  tempore  va. 
4»ntibu8,  de  personis  idoneis  pro  quibus  ipsa  Maria  Itegina, ' jnxAa 
eonsuetudines  ipsius  regni,  tibi  suppUcaTerit  autkoritete  noatra  pro4 
videre,  ipsasque  personas  eisdem  ecclesiis  inepiscopos  ant  arebi^pia* 
copos  praeficere :   ae  com  lis  qui  eeclesias  eatbedralea  ^imetrofMrii. 
tanasy  de  manu  laicorum  etiam  s^bismaticorum  ut  praofertar,  noepe. 
'  mnty  quod  eisdem  sen  aliis  ad  quas  eas  alias  rite  tnmsferriooBtigarit^ 
cathedralibus  etiam  metropolitanis  eceleeiis,  in  episoopos  trel:ar. 
chiepiscopos  pneesse  ipsasque  eeclesias  in  spiritaalibus  &  tcmpou 
ralibbs  rej^e  ic  gubemare,  ac  munere  omisecradonis  eis  hacttwaa 
impenso  uti,  vel  si  illud  eis  nondum  impensnm  cxiiterit,  abopiMapia 
▼el  archiepiscopis  oitboliGis  per  te  nominaadBs  saseipeaa.  libere  fi? 
licite  possiat.     Nee  non  eu«  quiboSTis  per  te  attpneadttitaf  pao    < 
tempore  absolutis  &  rehabilitatis,  ut  eorum  erroriinis  k  oaccsaibus 
preteritis   non  obstantibus,  quibusvis  catbedialibna,  etiam  metra^ 
politanis  ecclesiis  in  episcopos  &  archiepiscopos  prsBfict  k  pneeiat, 
illasque  in  eisdeih  spiritualtbus  &  temporalibus  regere  &  gfibeiaaae: 
Ac  ad  quoscunque  etiain  sacros  &  presbyteratus  ordines  promofeaaj 
&.in  illis  ant  per  eos  jam  licet  minus  rite  susceptis  ordii^us  etiam 
in  aitaris  ministerio  ministrare  nee  non  mnnus  ooBsecrationis>  sas* 
eipere,  &  illo  uti  libere  &  licite  valeant ;.  dispenaare  otbun  libera  & 
&  licite  possis,  plenam  &  liberam  apostolicam  autoritatem  per  pnbi 
aentes  concedimus  lacuitatem  &  potestatem :   non  obttaatibus  oao. 
atitutionibus  8i  •  ordinationibus  apostolicis,  ac  omnibus  iUis  qaae  m 
singulis  literis  prasteritis  ▼oiuimus  non  obstare,  caeterisque  coatiariia 
quibuscunque.  h 

Daium  Romm  apud  Sandum  Petrumy  sub  JnmUo  P$9oatmi$y 
di^  8  Mwrtii  1 554,  Poniifioatus  nostri  mmo  yuitt^. 
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A  $eamd  Breve  containing  more  speaal  Powert  rdating  to  the 
Abhey^Lands.    Jtflius  PP.  HI 

Di!»CTS  fili  noater  aalatem  k  apottolicun  benedlctioneiD.  Sape. 
TioribmiiftentkMi8dbktaiiobbspe.perl)ei]mi8^coi^i^  &  clii^ris. 
SMBS  in  Cliriato  Fifo  noaftne  Maria^  AngUas  Reginai,  tnmiiiaiii 
religioBeiny  ft  pletatem,  nobiiissimi  illiut  Apglue  i^gni,  qaod  jamdi* 
qaomndam  imitate,  a  reliquo  catholics  ecclefliae  coipore  aTulsain 
Adt,  ad  efosdem  catholics  ft  wiifenalit  «ccleaise  untoiieni,  eztm 
qwm  nemiiii  talat^esie  potest,  reditt^iidh  la  ad  pne&iMD  Marnim 
Mginam,  atqve  aotf eraom  iUud  rQgQQi»,  Qostnua  ft  apostolicaB  sedia 
legBtmii  de  Utere,  tanqoam  pacis  ft  concordiae  angelom,^  Tenenu 
bilivm  fimtniin  nostrorum,  Sanctae  Romane  EccWsis  Cardinaliiini 
«oa«ilio  alqlie  unanimi  assenaii,  deslinaTaras,  illiMitte  fccqltatibna 
cnviihiiii  BNUurinini,  qaas  ad  tanti  n^tii  confeetioDeiii  necoBfarias 
pafarimns  ease,  leu  qaomodolibet  opportnaas.  Atqne  inter  alia 
circimupectioDitaae,  ut  com  bonorum  «cciefl&isticoniiii  possessoribiUy 
aaper  frvctibiu  male  perceptis,  ft  bonis  mobitibas  oMisnmptIi  con. 
ooidkfo  ft  imad^n^  ac  eos  despper  libeiare,  ft  qnietaie,  abi  eipe. 
4ir»  poasel^  aatoiitatem  eonoesiimtts  ft  faoultatem,  prout  an  nostrit 
»r«4MilfNakis  literis' pleniua  continetar :   can  antem  ex  iiA-  priiu 

^am  c^nadem  Matte  sedolitato  et  diligentiay  vectaqoe  ft  coo^  . 
X  ill  Dombf  ]aeB(l&,  iao  ft  in  ea  re  oooperante  studio  atqne  con* 
ailto-fMigfatan'  ndnctionia  opns  in  pr»dicto  r^gno  nsqne  ad  hane 
diefli  habet  q«idcBn|ue  pmsdari  opens  peifectio  indies  magis  spetei. 
tnr  »  eoqne  laoilloies  progsessos  habitnra  res  esse  dignoscatur,  qua 
aoa  Bajofem  In*  bonoram  ecelesiaetioonim  possessionibos  in  iila 
aoyofiornm  tCTspowtm  confustone,  per-  iUina  proviooi»  homines  ocw 
•upntis,  aposlolioBB  benignitatis  ft  indulgentiae  spem  ostenderimos* 
Moa  nolentes  tantem  dilwtisstmaB  nobis  in  Christo  nationis  vecupera. 
ft  tot  aeimarom  pretioso  Jesu  Christi  Domini  nostri  ^anguini 

tanun,  salotem,  uilis  terrenarnm  remm  respectibns  impMlif  i^ 
!.  pii  patris,  in  nostronun  ft  sanctae  catholicae  ecclesiae  filiorumy 
postloiigam  pericnlossB  per^rinatioab  tempos,  ad  fios  respectantium- 
ft  vedenntittm,  peroptatum  complexum  occorrentes;  tibi  de  cujus 
pnAtanti  Tirtute,  singalari  pietate,  doctrina,  sapientia  ac  in  rebus 
gei^ndia  pmdentia,  ft  deaUeritate,  plenam  in  domino  fiduciam  habe. 
mas,  cam  qaibascuoqae  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum,  tarn  mobilium 
qoam  4mmobalium,  in  pne&U>  regno  possessoribus,  sen  detentoribus,* 
pro  qnibos  ipsa  sesenisiUDaa  Regina  Maria  intereesserit,  de  bonia  per 
eoa  ivdebite  delentis,  arbitrio  tao^  aatoritate  nostra,  tractandi^ 
eoncordandi,  ttansifcndi,  oompiinendi,  ft  cum  eis  ut  praefeta  bona* 
sine  aUascrapolo  in  posteram  retinerepossint,  dispensandi,  omnia* 
que  ft  singula  alia,  qua  in  his,  ft  circa  ea,  quomodolibet  necessaria 
ft  opportona  fuerint,  concludendi  ft  faciendi:  ^  SaWo  iamen  in  his,* 
^  in  qnibos,  propter  rerom  magnitudinem  ft  gravitatem,  hac  sancta 
'  sedes  merito  tU>i  Tideretor  oopsolenda,  nostro  ft  pnefatae  sedis  be. 
^  neplacito  ft  confirmatione,'  plenam  ft  liberam  apostolicam  autori^ 
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tm(B  lenoM  pnBflenfiiim  &  ex  certa  adeatui  concedimnt  fiiciii(itaD« 
ffmh  obiUntibiis  Uterk,  ielicU  recpidaiioius  F^oli  P  P.>I|.  jfsmdmm^ 
cessoris.  nostri,  de  nom  alienmifdis  haah  ecclesiastids,  niai  certm 
fbnna  servata,  et  aliis  quibusYin  apostolicis  ac  in  provincial&as  et 
iy^8dalib«s  eoBottfiB  ddietis  geiiMilibiis  rd  gpaoiiliiMia  coMtlMlMii. 
te0,  et  ofdiailioallMM:  aec  non  quaniHrrifl  accleriar—i  et  tutiiwtlu 
ftornm  ac  aHonua  regalaiiwii,  «4  pionm  iocpnna,  jai wig  iita^  <m». 
ftYmadone  apottolica,  f el  qaavig  alia  finoitile  tebeiatii^  fandalfcaniL 
btf )  fftatudfl  et  GOMoetadlaibtts,  lUorMi  tenont  pw  lattBlimer 
«q»re88is  liabeDteft  ceatrorils  qnibmniiique. 

DahmRomm  apiid  S.Peifumy9ubJmmaaPi$eal99^a§m 
nviil.  JmI^  l*ft4,  P^tU^katm  m$$rimmo  fiiftii»w 


Cmtference  ihtH  ke  k0d  wUi  Charier  0ie  F^  cancmiimg  ito 
iChureh^Ltmdi* 

BeMaHme  Pofer^ 
E  nolto  tempo  cbe  non  iMvendo  cesa  dHwpevdHna  ooflJio  ■etltla  • 
T.  SawCita  per  noA  melettarla  fkeemlole  eol  nexo  Mi' 
intendere  tatio  qvello  che  oeearrefa ;  e  bemlie  lu>fa  io  i 
da  dirle  qaonto  detidmparet,  Boadkaeao  mi  e 
■criferle,  e  darle  oonio  del  Taggiuaento  pttMia  I 
d*AiTas  ft  poi  dl  quel  ehe  lie  negotiate  eon  Ma  aiqttsta* 
d*  Arras  alii  ia  che  sa  il  gionio  istemodie  ana  iw)eeta  torao,  i 
donii  Teaato  a  tisltave,  Irofaadosi  all  Imms  neeo  Moaa.  il  Nuncio, 
ni  dlMe,  che  sua  majesfa  havea  ndata  la  ietlera  che  io  Maudii 
vkiiDaiiieiite  per  i'aaditor  miO)  e  tlM  ella  era  benliwla»e  dispocta  toqio 
qoesto  negocio  della  Rellgioiie  in  laghtlterffa  comm  tl  eoivroiiifai,  o 
81  poteva  credere  per  la  toa  pietate,  ^  aoch^  per  llaleretse,  ^e  na 
eegoeria  de  qael  regno  et  de  qaetti  paeei  per  la  eoogioactioao  oho 
o  tra  lore.  Si  che  qnanto  a  qnesta  parte  di  di^ioBor  toa  utaJMhi 
■on  accader  fkr  altro.  Ma  che  era  ben  neoessario,  che  io  veohMl  a 
particolari,,et  a  trattar  de  gli  inpedfanonti,  e  della  via  dl  rimovorlit 
iopra  che  saa  maesta  ni  ndiria  molto  Toleatleri)  jo  riqpoti  dM  ^nenu 
mente  non  era  da  dnbitate  del  baooo  e  pronto  ix&mo  di  eua  vaettey 
o  che  io  ni  era  stato  sempre  perauatsiBfiimo.  Ma  che  qnanto  pottL 
Bern  all  officio  nio  per  esaer  io  stato  nandato  da  V,  Saotita  per  fiir 
Itttender  I'ottima  sna  mente  Terto  la  sahite  di  qnello  r^foo,  o  la 
prontezxa  di  porgere  tntH  quel  remedii  che  dall'antorita  sna  poteoMr 
lenire;  a  ne  non  toccava  far  altro,  che  procarar-d^harer  I'aditoy 
o  che  ad  esse  principi,  qnali  sono  snl  ftitto,  ft  hanno  U  goviemo  In 
nano,  le  appartencTa,  fer  intendere  gli  impedimenti,  ohe  fossero  hi 
cohtrario :  e  tomando  pur  esse  Monsieur  d^  Arras  ohe  hisognam  cho 
Io  descendessi  alii  partieolari,  io  replicai  che  in  qnesta  oaosa  non 
oonrenira  in  mode  alcono  che  si  procedesse  come  st  era  Ait^  hu 
qnelk  delta  pace  nella  qoale  ciascnna  delle  pard  stara  sopra  dl  se 
non  rolendosi  scoprire,  ma  solo  eercando  dl  scoprmio^  l*aitm,  pet 
rispetto  de  gli  interesse  particolari;  percio  die  qnesta  e  ana  caasi^ 
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16  nella  quAle  Y.  Suidte  e  Boa  natstfi  Oeiana,  «t  qttei|>iiB^ 
cipilMmoil  mcdMnno  ine^  el  mri  uoaia  oomt  minittii.  CwdenB^ 
doetssr  vefo  quaatoal  traiar  delb  fiace^condireliieffiBtlo  ia  tntat 
del  BcgocM  deBafMice  10  ai  armo  tntto.  Ma  piir  luttana  conaiaa 
dm,  dm  io  d^asa  panwra  e  raggi^r  in  partioolaTay  con  t«f 
Baaala  di  qveit  loipediaitnti.  E  Mons  U  Nuncio  al  boaa  Yoltatoai  a 
me  fliae,  oIm  ia  efeito  era  hiitgno  Tenire  a  queiti  paitieolait^  a 
cott  al  tine  reetafln|M>  die  o^gMiao  cl  penasaiie  sopmu 

Alii  xi  pai  mil  aadar  da  8.  Maeite  Moaaiew  d^Atraa  iofaaa 

leplieamt  U  nedesimo;  nail  aadieada  di  9,  Maette  ndlo  qaaia  ft 

trowo  preMtate  Mona.  II  Naaeio,  e  Monsiemr  d' Anas,  poiche  mi  fbi 

lakgrato  con  ma  aiieBia  dm  hnveiido  Ubeialo  qaetll  tooi  paeei  dalle 

BolMlie  delle  guerre,  doppo  tanti  traia^,  e  dhiaiso  e  di  corpo 

laaae  iomate  plu  gagliaida  e  megiip  dispoeila  che  qoando  si  pavti,  fa 

ck»  gi  Tidoia  elie  il  fligaior  Idjio  kavetra  pi«9er?a4a  et  preiefraTa  a 

vnggior  eote  in  iMnor  di  S.  Dirina  Maesta  a  benoioio  oomamaew 

6ba  maeita  confermo  leniiersi  ami  bene,  e  diaie  dele  iaditposiliono 

die  haveva  bavnta  in  Arras  e  akre  cose  in  ninil  proposilo  r  entrei 

poi  a  dire  deila  leitera  clw  io  hmfm  scritta  a  8.  Maeste  deHa  res. 

poefn  cIm  IConsienf  d^Anaa  mi  kaveva  fiitii,  clie  era  state  di  rime^ 

terii  al  bieve.    Retonio  di  sna  maesta  qni,  e  dissi  die  se  liairessi  a 

trattar  qiiesto  aegocio  con  altro  prindpe,  deila  piela  del  quale  non 

fosii  tenia  persoaso,  quaato  io  sono  carlo  di  qaeila  di  »na  maeste, 

diaoslrate  da  lei  eon  tento  Ngni,  e  nella  Tlte  sea  primte  e  nell 

altaoai  pnblidie,  cercad  de  essorterlo  per  tente  Tie  quante  id  potria 

ad  abbr$cciar  e  fiavodf  qneste  cesi  sancte  causa :  ma  ohe  non  essendo 

buigno  lare  qaesto  con  &  Maeste,  e  tento  pio  per  esser  in  qneste 

canaa  oon  bonore  d'Iddio,  congionto  anco  il  lienefieio  di  S.  Maeste  et 

dd  serenissimo  re  sno  figlhrolo,  solo  aspettem  da  Id  ogni  ajuto  per 

remover  gU  inqpedimenli,  che  fussero  in  qnesto  negocio,  i  qualr  per 

qnanio  io  potora  coniidefere  sono  di  duo  sorti :  uiio  pertinente  alia 

Dodrina  Catollica,  ndfat  quale  non  potem  esser  in  alcun  modo  in« 

dolgente,per.  esser  cosa  pertinente  alte  iide  ne  pdlera  sanaraltrimente 

quesCo  male^  cbe  con  introdure  de  nuovo  la  bnona  doctrina.     L>a1tro 

impedimenlo  essendo  de  1  beni,  gli  usorpatori  di  quali,  sapMdo  la 

sererite  delle  leggi  ecdesiastidie,  temcTano  per  qneste  causa  dl 

ritomar  M  obediensa  deila  chiesa,desse  che  in  queste  parte  Y.  San«, 

tite  poteva,  et  era  disposte  ad  usuir  la  sua  benignite  et  indnlgenza  i 

e  prime  quanio  alle  censure  e  pene  incorse  et  alia  vestitutione  do 

fruiti  percetti,  oke  era  di  grand'  importanza,  V.  Santite  haveya  animo 

ndl  una  ndl  altra  di  qnesto  dne  cose  d'usar  ogni  indulgenaa,  rimit* 

tendo  liberamento  il  tutto :  ne  pensuTa  d'applicar  parte  alcuaa  do 

detti  beni  a  se,  ne  alia  sede  apostolica,  come  multi  temevano :  bencbe 

di  raggione  Io  potesse  fare,  per  le  ingiurie  et  damni  reccTuti :  mn 

che  Toievm  couTertir  il  tutto  in  set it&  d*Iddio  et  a  beneficio  del 

i:^gno  setosa  Imver  pur  una  minima  consideratione  del  suo  prhrato 

interesse :  et  coniiduidosi  nelte  piete  di  qud  principi,  vokva  fiir  loro 

quests  Jionore  di  ter  per  mezo  del  suo  ief^o,  quelle  gratie  che  pares. 

leco  coDTonienii  secondo  fat  proposte  et  interoessione  delle  loro 

Biaesta,  a  quelle  persone  dia  esae  gindicasaero  degae  d^essore  grali* 

1 
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iidite,  et  atte  ad  ajatar  la  cansa  Mia  religioDe.    Sua 
pondendo  ringratio  prima  molto  Y .  Santita  mostrando  di  conoscere  la 
fnft  bona  mente,  et  con  dire,  che  elia  in  vero  hareva  h.tbo  assal :  pcu 
diise  che  per  gli  impedimenti  et  occnpi^oni  dellaguerra,  non  faarera 
pocuto  attendere  a  questo  negocio  come  saria  stato  il  suo  desiderio : 
ma  cfae  hora  gli  atteoderia :  et  che  hareva  gia  scritto  e  mandatd  in 
Inghilterra,  per  intender  meglio  in  questa  parte  il  stato  delle  oosa,  et 
aspettaTa  in  brere  risposta :  et  che  bisognaya  ben  considerare  fin. 
done  81  potesse  andare  nel  rimoTer  qnesto  impedimento  d^beni ;  il 
quali  eBSo  per  lesperienza  chehayeva  harnto  in  <jrennania,  conoscera 
esser  i^  principale.     Perchioche  qnanto  alia  doctrina,  disse,  che  poco 
Be  ne  cnrayano  questo  tali,  non  crodendo  ne  all'nna  ne  all  altn  yia : 
disse  anche  che  essendo  stati  qneati  beni  dedicati  a  Dio,  non  era  da 
concedere  cosi  ogni  cosa,  a  quelli  che  li  tenevano :  e  che  ae  bene  a 
lei  io  dlcessi  findore  s'estendesse  la  mia  faculta,  non  pero  n  tiayera 
da  far  intendere  iltatto  ad  altri:  e  cha  sara  bisogno  veder  il  brere 
della  faculta  per'  hmpl^arle  doTe  fufse  necessario :  alche  io  lisposi 
barerlo  gia  fatto  yedere  a  Monsieur^' Arras,  il  quale  non  disae  altra: 
e  dubitando  io  che  questa  non  fusse  via  di  ma^^r  dilatione  dissi  a 
S.  Maesta,  che  devendosi  come  io  intendera  e  come  S.  Maestm  dmreva 
aaper  m^lio,  fare  ift  breye  il  parlamento,  era  d'avertiriegrandiaiente, 
eh®  non  si  facesse  senza  conclusione  nelia  causa  dell  obedienaa  della 
chiesa :  che  quando  altriraente  si  facesse,  sarebbe  d'un  grandi^siBio 
scandalo  v  tutto  il  mondo,  e  danno  alia  detia causa:  e  che  se  bene  la 
regina  a  fard  un  cossi  grande  atto,  hayeya  giudicato  hayer  bisoguo 
della  congiuntione  del  Re  sao  Marito,  come  che  non  esse  ^  bonara 
mulierem  esse  solam,'  se  hora  che  Iddio  ha  prosperato  e  condotto  al 
.fine  questa  santa  congiuntione,   si  differisse  piu   I'essecutione  di 
questo  efietto,  che  deye  essar  il  princip^o  et  il  fundamento  di  tutte  le 
loro  regie  attioni,  non  restarebbe  via  di  satisfar  a  Dio,  ne  a  gli 
huomini:  e  dicendo  S.  Maesta  che  bisognaya  anco  haver  grand 
respetto  alia  mala  di^>08itione  de  gli  interessatt  e  quanto  universal, 
mente  sia  arbborito  questo  nome  d'obedienza  della  •chiesa,  e  questo 
cappel  rosso,  e  I'habito  ancora  de'i  religiosi,  y(4tatosi  all  hora  a 
Mons.     Nancio  e  in  tel  proposito  parlando  de  fratvi  condotti  di 
Spagnia  dal  Re  suo  6g1ivolo  che  fu  consegllato  far  loro  rautar  Phabito, 
se  bene  cio  non  si  feci,  ne  si  conveniva  fare :  condire  anco  di  quanto 
importanza  fusse  il  tumulto  del  popolo,  et  in  tal  proposito  toccando 
anche  de  i  mali  officii  che  non  cessavano  di  fare  per  ogni  via  i  nemici 
esterni.    Io  risposi  che  volendo  aspettare  che  tutti  da  se  si  dispones, 
sero,  e  che  cessasse  ogni  imp«dimento,  saria  un  non  venir  mai  a  fine, 
perchioche,  gli  interessati  massimamente,  altro  non  vorriano  se  non 
che  si  continuasse  nel  presente  stato  non  tenere  et  godere  esse,  tutto 
quello  che  hanno.     In  fine  fu  concluso  che  si  aspettasse  la  riposta 
d'Jnghilterra,  col  ritomo  del  secretario  Eras,  f}he  saria  fra  pochi  di, 
e  che  in  questo  mezzo  io  penssassi  e  conferissi  di  quelle  cose  cop 
Monsieur  d' Arras,  y.  Beatitudine  puo  con  la  sua  prudenaa  vedere  in 
che  stato  si  trovi  questa  cauaa;  e  come  sara  necessario,  che  qui  si 
trattino  le  difficulta  sopra  questa  beni ;  e  per  non  tedlarla  con  mag« 
gior  lunf^eza^  quel  di  piu  che  mi  occurreria  dirle  Y.  Santita  si 
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.  Intendere  dallagento  mio^  alia  quale  con  la  delriti^  reTereilia ' 
bacw  i  santissuiii  piedi  pr^nando  il  Sig.  Iddio  che  la  conserTi  loa. 
gaoente  a  wrritio  ddla  sua  ^^hiessa.    Di  Bruxelles  alii  13  d'October 
16M.- 

Regmaldtts  Card.  Pdui. 

A  LeUer  qf  Cardinal  Poofs  to  Phil^  the  Second,  compkdning  of 
ike  DekQfsihat  had'been  made^  and  desiring  a  tpeed^  JdmiUance 
99UoEngiand. 

Serenissitne  Rer^ 

JAM  annus  est  cum  htius  regis  domua  fores  pnlsare  ccepi,  nedmn 

qutsquam  eas  mihi  i^|)eruit.    Tu  rero^  rex,  si  quaeras,  ut  sclent  qui 

anas  tores  pulsare  audiunt^  quisnam  pulset?  atque  ^o  hoc  tantum^ 

respondeam  me  esse  qui  ne  meo  assensu  regia  ista  domqs  ei  claudere. 

tor,  quae  tecum  slmul  earn  nunc  tenet,  passiis  sum  me  domo  et  patria 

expeili^  et  eiflium  Tiginti  annorum  hac  de  causa  pertuli.    An  si  hoc 

djcam  non  vel  uno  hoc  nomine  dignus  ridear  cut  et  in  patriam 

recUtus  et  ad  tos  aditqs  detur?  at  ego  nee  meo  nomine  nee  privatam 

peraonam  gerens  pislso,  aut  quidquam  postulo,  sed  ejus  nomine 

ejnsque  personam  referens,  qui  summi  regis  et  pastoris  hominum  in 

terris  Ticem  gerit.     Hic  est  Petri  successor :  atque  adeo  lUt  non 

minus  vere  dicam,  ipse  Petrus,  cujus  authoritas  et  potestas  cum 

aotea  in  isto  regno  maxiihe  ?igeret  ac  floreret,  postqaam  non  passa 

est  jus  regie  domiys  ei  adimt,  quae  nunc  eam  possidet,  ex  eo  per 

smnmam  injuriam  est  ejecta.    Is  regias  per  me  fores  jampridem 

pulsat,  ettamen  quas  reliquis  omnibus  patent  ei  uni  jiondum  aperinn. 

tnr.     Quid  ita  ejus  ne  pulsantis  solium  an  rocantis  Yocem  non  audi. 

«nint,  qui  intus  sunt  i  audierunt  sane,  et  quidem  non  minore  cum 

admiratione  divinae  potentiae  et  benignitatis  erga  ecclesiam,  quam 

olim  Maria  ilia  affecta  fuerit,  cum,  ut  est  in  Actis  Apostolomm, 

Rhode  ancilla  ei  nunciasset  Petrum  qiiem  rex  in  vincula  conjecerat, 

at  mox  necaret^  et  pro  quo  ecclesia  assidue  precabatur,  e  carcere 

liberatum  ante  ostium  pulsantem  stare.     Ut  enim  hoc  ei  caeterisque 

qui  cum  ilia  erant  magnam  attulit  admirationem,  ita  nuiic  qui  norunt 

eos  qui  Petri  autoritatem  potestatemque  in  isto  regno  retinendam 

esse  contendebant,  in   Yincula  Herodlano  Imperio  jconjectos,  et 

cmdelissime  interfectos  fuisse,  quin  etiam  successorum  Petri  nominyL 

e  libris  6mnibus  sublata  in  quibus  precationes  ecclesias  pro  eorum 

incolumitate  ac  salute  conttnebantur,  qui  inquam  haec  norunt,  facta 

ad  omaem  memoriam  Petri  autoritatis  a  Christo  traditae  penitus  ex 

animis  hominum  delendam,  qui  fieri  potest  ut  non  maxlmeadmirentur 

hoc  divinas  benignitatis  et  potentiae  pignus  ac  testimonium,  Petrum 

nunc  quasi  iterum^  e  carcere  Uerodis  liberatum,  ad  regie  domus 

fores  unde  haec  omnia  iniquissima  in  eum  edicia  emanarunt,.  pulsan. 

tern  flare,  et  cum  hoc  maxime  mirandum  est,  tum  illud  non  minus 

mirum,  a  Maria  reginadomum  hanc  teneri ;  sed  cur  ilia  tamdia  fores 

Mierire  distutit. ,  De  ancilla  quidem  illud  Marie  scriptum  est^  eam 

Petri  voce  audita  praenimio  gaudio  suae  quasi  oblitam,  de  aperiendo 

1 


tn  xvkCGOvmoP 

ODntogitaMe?  reilifrrkn;  mC  Mkite  MHi^  l[«l  €ini  «l  «ff«i€  1 
dAM,  ttCCvrrilM^  qtti  eink  pirittd  «ii  tta  «tMt  dabllMWMit^  Ubx  G«m 
Petrof  ^iMre  ^per^erat  aperieniiit,  iMqiM  ttkm  domo  red^cre  smit 
veritiy  etsi  maximam  timendi  cansam  habebant,  Rerode  ipso  yito  ^ 
regnante.    Hk  vtsipo  qM  dicam  de  Maria  r^na,  gaudeo  ne  earn  an. 
timore  esse  prohibitam  quominoB  aperuerit;  presertim  cum    ipsM. 
Petri  Tocem  audierit,  cmn  certo  sciat  eum  ad  domns  saae  jannam 
janiflii  ptiWiBtem  stai^:  c«m  feidmii^biletti  Del  in  hac  m  potentnna 
i^pBOBcit,  qai  wm  fier  An^vnS)  at  tanc  Petnim  e  careere  Herodls, 
seid  sua  matia  eduxit,  d^ecta  porta  ferrea  quas  tiam  Ad  regiain  ejus 
domum  intercludebat :  scio  equidem  illam  gaudere,  ado  etiam  rero 
timere ;  Deque  enim  nisi  titneret  tarn  diu  dtstlilisset*    Veram  si  Petri 
litiefttibne  gaadct,  si  rei  miraculum  agnoscit,  quid  impedtmento  fait 
quo  min;DS  ei  ad  janaam  Ictabanda  occurrerit,  eumque  tnerifis  I^to 
fiatlas  ftgens,  ihtrodaicerit,  Herode  pnesertim  rnortao,  oainiqae  ejas 
imperio  ad  eim  delato  ?  An  Ibrtassis  Olivia  Prpvidentia  qase  fe  dL 
lactam  Petri'  FiUutt  at  el^  if4ram  desHnarat,  illam  timore  allqao  tan« 
tisper  eftci  peimistt,  dam  teaisBes,  at  atriasqae  ad  rem  taiii  pfaectaram 
^  saMantm  agendam,  aperi  atqae  officiom  canjattgeretur :  eqaidem 
lie  antea  liMC  Mariae  reglns^  conjagis  tna;  timorem,  quod  etiom  ad 
aaia  seripsi,  sum  interpretatas :  ac  proplerea  ad  te  aanc^  firam  cjaa, 
priadpem  rellgiosiBsimam,  scitbo,  et  &bs  te  ipsias  Petri  Cbrisfi  Tica« 
rii  nomine  postulo,  at  illi  onmes  timoris  causas  prorsus  excntias : 
babes  ¥ero  expeditissimam  excatiendi  ratlonem,  ei  eansklares  eiqae 
proponas,  qaiLm  indignam  sit  si  dam  te  ilia  corp6ris  sal  sponsam 
accerseri^  cam  non  ^^ess^it  quft  timenda  Tiderentar,  tamen  omnem 
/tiBN>reii  sola  merit,  nunc  te  taiito  prmcipi  illi  conjaacto,  timore 
•prabiberi  qoominas  afitam  ad  se  aperiat  sponsae  animc  susb.  mecam 
•aMt  &  cam  Petro  tamdiu  ad  fores  eicpectanti ;  qui  pf aesertnn  tot  ft 
tarn  mtris  Aodls  castodem  ejas  se,  defensoremque  esse  declamTeriC* 
^NoU  eahn,  rex,  patare,  me,  aat  sehim  ad  Testram  regiam  domam, 
Jtat  ano  tantam  Petro  comitatum  r^nisse ;  cnjas  rei  boc  quidem  tibi 
certnm  argameatam  esse  potest,  quod  (amdtu  perserero  pulsans: 
nam  sive  ego  solas  tenissem,  solus  jampridem  abiissera,  qaerens  ft 
axpostnlans  qass  allis  omaibas  pateant,  mlhi  uni  occlusas  esse  fores ; 
tite  aaa  mecum  solas  Pelrus,  jampridem  is  quoqae  discessisset,  meque 
eecam  abduiisset,  palrere  pedam  excusso,  quod  ei  pfaeceptuia  f utt  a 
Domhio  at  faceret  qaotiescaaqae  ejus  nomine  aliquo  accedeHs  non 
admitteretur.    Cum  rero  nibil  ego,  qaod  ad  me  quidem  attinet  con- 
qaereas,  perseverem,  cam  Petrus  palsitre  non  deslstat,  atrumque 
acito  ab  ipso  Christo  retineri,at  slbi  sponso  ahhntt  atriusque  testmm 
aditas  ad  ros  patefiat    Neqae  enim  nnqaam  rerebor  dlcere,  Christum 
in  lute,  legatlone,  qaa  pro  ejus  ticario  fangor,  mecum  adessie:  quanu 
din  quidMi  aiibi  consdas  ero  me  nibil  menm,  me  non  Testra,  sed  tos 
•  ipsos  toto  anfano  omniqae  studio  quan-ere.    Tu  irero,  princeps  Ciu 
tbolice,  cat  aanc  Dirina  P^oridentlaetbenignitate  adAtum  est  alte. 
Tum  hoc  pn&daram  fidn  defensoris  eognomen,  quo  reges  Anglias 
ApostoHoa  Petri  autoritate  sunt  aucti  atqae  omati,  tecum  nunc  con. 
tidera  quam  id  toae  pietati  couTeniat,  cum  omnibus  omnium  princfpum 
*ad  t»  kgatis  «fitns  patnerit,  at  tibi  de  boc  Ipso  cognomine  ftdepto 
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frmnikigtuT)  «>lm  MoeeMMis  Petri  fii  Inc  dcdk,  Iflgatu^  ^ 
iwopterea  mlB8«8  eit  ut  te  in  wlio  i«gni  ditida  maamA  •Mnimn  regiii 
q«am  afiert  ptee  et  gratia,  cenfinMt,  non  adaiitti  ?  Ab  li  qoMquMi 
Mc  Old  titeoi-em  propenitar,  quonimiB  eutii  ■dnittb  non  midto  oMglt 
Qirisd  fane  In  re  metnendft  esset  oflensio^  qaod  qus  Ogatas  q«l 
onniMi  primus  audirf  deboit,  teadftt  fem  csqMctat,  cum  cteteri 
lioiniiieft  qui  multo  post  Teneruut,  mdla  tnterpoaiia  lllo^^  iutrodnetf 
auditiqiie  sint  &  iionorifioe  dtfldssi.  At  liic  eonqaeri  iucipio ;  cdn* 
queftyr  quklen,  sed  idcirco  conqueror)  ne  juBtam  toe  jn^eitad 
cansan  dk  me  conquerendi  prebeam,  quam  lane  preberem^  si  com 
pericuH,  qnod  ex  kac  conctafione  admltlendi  legati  a  Christo  vicarii^ 
oissi,  nobis  vestroque  regno  impendet,  reginam  scpe  admonnerim^ 
nihil  de  eft  re  ad  majestatem  tnam  icriberem ;  quod  ofiicinm  cum 
tibi  a  me  pro  eo  quo  fungor  munere  mazime  debeatur,  id  me  tatb 
persolmtunmi  esse  arbitror,  M  hit  Itterii  ostendero  quantum  periculi 
€1  fanmineat,  cui  illud  Tere  did  potest,  «  dittriiiti  Christum  tuvm.' 
Is  antem  Christum  diflert,  qui  legatum  mieium  ab  ejus  ricario,  a4 
leqnirendam  obe^entiam  ecclesias,  ipsi  Christo  dsUtam,  ox  quo 
noftra  omnium  pendet  sains,  non  statim  admfttit.  Differs  rsto,  tu 
prineeps,  a  cum  accersitus  ftieris  ut  pro  munere  regio  riam  ad  hane 
^tiriaamolwdientiam  in  tno  Isto  regno  restitaendam  muniat,  ipse  alia 
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WBITTEN   BY 

THE  LATE  KING  CHARLES  THE  SECOND, 

OF  BLB88EO  MEMOEY* 
^lio^  contaiidng  four  Fsgei. 

The  Ftra  Pq^er. 

X  HE  discourse  we  had  the  other  day,  I  hope,  satisfied  jou  In  Ae 
main,  that  Christ  can  liave  but  one  church  here  upon  earth ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  as  risible,  as  that  the  Scripture  is  in  print,  that  none  can 
be  that  church  but  that  which  is  called  the  Roman  cathoUek  church. 
I  think  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  with  entering  into  that  ocean 
uf  partf  cular  disputes,  when  tte  main,  and,  in  trutii,  the  only  ques. 
tSon  is,  wliere  that  church  is,  which  we  profess  to  beliere,  in  the 
two  creeds  ?  We  declare  there  to  believe  one  catholiclc  and  apost<4ick 
church  ;  and  it  is  not  left  to  every  ftmtastical  man's  head  to  believe  as 
he  pleases,  but  to  tiie  church,  to  whom  Christ  left  the  power  upon 
earth,  to  govern  us  in  matters  of  Ihitii,  who  made  these  creeds  for 
wx  directk>nB.    It  were  a  very  irratioBal  thing  to  make  laws  lor  a 
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coantiy,  and  leftre  it  to  the  Inhabitluits  to  be  die  iaterpieters  waA 
judges  of  tliose  laws;  for  then  erery  roan  will  be  his  own  judge,  and^ 
by  consequence,  no  such  thing  as  either  right  or  wroug.     Can  we 
therefore  suppose,  that  God  Almighty  would  leare  us  at  those  uncer- 
tainties, as  to  give  us  a  rule  to  go  by,  and  leave  every  man  to  be  his 
awn  judge?    I  do  ask  any  ingenuous  man,  whether  it  be  not  the 
same  thing  to  follow  our  own  fancy,  or  to  interpret  the  Scripture  by 
it  ?   I  would  have  any  man  shew  me,  where  the  power  of  deciding 
matters  of  faith  is  given  to  every  particular  man.  .  Christ   teft  his 
ppw^r  to  his  church,  even  to  forgive  sins  in  heaven ;  and  left  lus  Spi. 
rit  with  them,  which  they  exercised  after  his  resurrection ;  first,  by 
his  apostles  in  these  creeds,  and  many  years  after  by  the  council  at 
Nice,  where  that  creed  was  made,  that  is  called  by  that  name ;  and, 
by  the  power,  which  they  had  received  from  Christ,  they  were  the  . 
judges  even  of  the  Scripture  itself,  many  years  after  the  apostles, . 
which  books  were  canonical,  and  which  were  not.     And,  if  they  had 
tl|is  power  then,  I  desire  to  know  how  they  came  to  lose  it,  and  by* 
wlnt  authority  men  separate  themselves  from  that  church.     The  only 
pretence  I  ever  beard  of,  wa»,  because  the  church  has  failed,  in 
wresting  and  interpreting  the  Scripture  contrary  to  the  true  sense  and 
meaning  of  it;  and  that  they  have  imposed  articles  of  faith  upon  us, 
which  are  not  to  be  warranted  by  God's  word.     I  do  desire  to  know 
who  is  to  be  judge  of  that :  wheUier  the  whole  church,  the  succession 
whereof,  has  continued  to  this  day  widiout  interruption ;  or  partictt. 
lar  men,  who  have  raised  schisms  for  their  own  advantage. 

T%is  if  a  true  copy  of  a  letter j  I  found  in  the  king  my  brom 
therU  strong Jfoxy  written  in  his  own  hand.        Jakes  K. 

The  Second  Ptper. 
IT  is  a  sad  thing  to. consider  what  a  world  of  heresies  are  crept 
into  this  nation;  every  man  thinks  himself  as.competent  a  judge  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  tiie  very  apostles  themselves ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  so,  since  that  part  of  the  nation  which  looks  most  like 
a  church,  dares  not  bring  the  true  arguments  against  the  other  secti, 
for  fear  they  should  be  turned  against  themselves^  and  confuted  by 
their  own  arguments.  The  church  of  England,  as  it  is  called,  would 
fain  have  it  thought,  that  they  are  the  judges  in  matters  spiritual,  and, 
yet  dare  not  say  positively,  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  tiliem ;  for 
either  they  must  say,  that  they  are  infallible  (which  they  cannot  pre. 
tend  to),  or  confess,  that  what  they  decide,  in  matterss  of  conscience, 
is  no  further  to  be  followed,  than  it  agrees  with  every  man's  private 
judgment  If  Christ  did  leare  a  church  here  upon  earth,  and  we 
were  all  once  of  that  church,  how,  and  by  what  authority,  did  we 
separate  from  that  church  ?  If  the  power  of  interpreting  of  Script 
ture  be  in  erery  man'^s  brain,  what  need  have  we  of  a  cfauith  or 
church-men  ?  To  what  purpose,  then,  did  our  Saviour,  after  he  had 
given  his  apostles  power  to«bind  and  loose  in  hei^ven  and  earth,  add 
to  it,  that  he  would  be  with  them,  eyen  unto  the  end  of  the  world  i 
Tfiesewords  were  not  spoken  parabolicallyi  or  by  way  of  figure; 
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Christ  was  tlien  asoending  into  his  glory,  and  left  his  power  with  his 
chirch,  eren  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  We  have  had,  these  hnn. 
died  years  past,  the  8sd  eifecto  of  denybg  to  tte  church  that  power, 
is  matters  spiritual,  without  an  appeal.  What  country  can  subsist  in 
peice  or  quiet,  where  there  is  not  a  supreme  judge,  from  whence 
there  can  be^no  appeal  ?  Can  there  be  any  justice  done,  where  the 
offenders  are  their  own  judges,  and  equal  interpreters  of  the  law  with 
those  that  are  appointed  to  administer  justice  i  T\d%  is  Our  case  here 
ia  England,  in  matters  spiritual ;  tor  the  protestants  are  not  of  the 
ckarch  of  England,  as  it  is  the  tnie  churdi,  from  whence  there  can 
be  no  appeal ;  but  because  the  discipline  of  that  church  b  confonQ. 
able  at  that  present  to  tlieir  fancies,  which,  as  soon  as  it  shail  contra. 
diet,  or  vary  from,  they  are  ready  to  embrace,  or  join  with  the  next 
congre^tion  of  people,  whose  helpline  and  worship  agrees  with 
their  opinion  at  that  time ;  so  that,  according  to  thb  doctrine,  there 
hni>  other  church,  nor  interpreter  of  Scripture,  but  that  which  lies 
h  erery  man's  giddy  brain.  I  desire  to  know,  therefore,  of  erery 
lerlous  conslderer  of  these  things,  whether  tiie  great  work  of  our 
talration  ought  to  depend  upon  such  a  sandy  foundation  as  this  ? 
JKd  Christ  erer  tey  to  the  civil  magistrate  (much  less  to  the  people) 
that  he  would  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?  or.  Did  he 
gife  them  the  power  to  forgive  sins?  St  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians, 
'  Te  are  6od*s  husbandry,  ye  are  God^s  bidlding ;  we  ire  labourers 
*  wifh  God.'  This  shews  ^ho  are  the  labourers,  and  who  are  the 
husbandry  and  building :  and  in  this  whole  chapter,  and  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  one,  St  Pkul  takes  great  pains  to  set  forth,  that  they,  the 
cleigy,  have  the  spirit  of  God,  without  which  no  man  searcheth  the 
deep  things  of  God;  and  he  concludeth  the  chapter  with  this  Terse: 
'  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  die  Lord,  tiiat  he  may  instruct 
<  him?  but  we  hare  the  mind  of  Christ'  Now,  if  we  do  but  con* 
sider,  in  human  probability  and  reason,  the  powers  Christ  leares  to 
kis  church  in  the  Gospel,  and  St.  Vknl  explains  so  distinctly  after* 
irards,  we  cannot  think  that  our  SdiTiour  said  all  these  things  tp  no 
purpose ;  and,  pray,  consider,  on  the  other  side,  that  those^  who 
resist  the  truth,  and  will  not  submit  to  this  church,  draw  their  argu. 
meats  from  implications  and  far.fetched  inler|[>retations,  at  the  .same 
time  that  they  deny  plain  and  positive  words ;  which  is  so  great  a 
dbingenuity,  that  it  is  not  almost  to  be  thought  that  they  can  believ^ 
tiiemsdres.  Is  there  any  other  foundation  of  the  protestant  church, 
but  that,  if  the  citU  magistrate  please,  he  may  call  such  of  the  clei^j^ 
as  he  thinks  fit  for  his  turn  at  that  time,  and  turn  the  church  either 
to  presbytery,  independency,  or,  indeed,  what  he  pleases  ?  This 
was  tlie  way  of  our  pretended  Reformation  here  in  England ;  and^ 
by  the  same  rule  and  authority,  it  may  b^  altered  into  as  maoy  mor# 
shapes  and  forms,  as  there  are  fancies  in  men's  heads* 

T%ii  i$  a  true  copjf  qf  a  pifer^  wriUen  by  the  late  king  w^ 
brother^  in  hii  own  hmdy  mhiek  J  found  in  hie  doset. 

Jambs  B» 
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THE  LATE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 

I 

At  te  80  teasonaMe  to  expect,  (liat  a  person  always  bred  up  in  the 
cftiircli  of  England,  and  as  wcU  i^strqcted  in  Uie  doctrine  of  it,  as 
fhi  be^t  divines  and  her  capacity  could  make  her,  should  be  liabke  to 
ttiany  ceiisures,  for  leatlng  that,  and  making  herself  a  member  of  the 
Bbnan  Catholfck  Church,  to  which,  I  conlcsn,  I  was  one  of  the 
freatest  enemies  It  e^er  had  j  that  I  chose  rather  to  endeaTour  to  sa- 
tisfy my*  fViieifds  by  veading  thi^  y per,  than  to  have  the  troable  to 
answer  ait  the  ouestibns  that  may  daily  be  asked  me..  And  fast,  I 
46  ptotes^  fa  th^  presence  of  Almighty  God^  that  no  per«oo,  aaa| 
dr  w^Hntn,,  dit^tlt,  nor  iodifectly ^  ever  said  any  thing  to  me,  iince  I 
tame  Into  England  or  used  the  least  endeavour  to  make  ma  chaogt 
frt^  rel^on :  ft  is^a  blessing  I  wholly  owe  to  Almighty  6o4  Md  I 
bope  (te  heaving  of  a  prayer  t  dalTy  made  him,  erar  since  t  was  ia 
France  alod'Fbidders;  where,,  seeing  much  of  tJie  derotbn  of  the  ck 
fholitks^  tMonfl4f  I  had  ^eiy  little  myself^  I  made  U  mj  contiausl 
request  to  Armlghty  God,  that^  if  I  were  oqI^  I  m^g^  bafore  I 
diM,  be  fn  Ae  true  re(igioe.  I  did  not  in  the  feast  dmibt  but  that  I 
vrtLS  sOy  aiid  never  hUd  any  mannec  of  scruple  till  Norember  laat; 
when,  reading  a  b<^k,  calle^  ^  The  History  of  the.^ibaaatiiMi,' 
by  Dr.  Heylin,  which  I  had  heard  very  much  commeoded,  and  hid 
been  totd,.  If  ever  I  had  any  doubt  in  my  religion,  that  woHid  laCtk 
me ;  instead  oC  Which,.  T  found  it  the  description  of  the  borridest  sk 
ciireg^s  in  the  world ;  and  could  find  no  reason  why  wa  left  ths 
cbnrcb,  but  fbr  three  the  moat  abominable  ones  that  were  c?erheaid 
of  among  Christians :  first,  Henry  the  Eighth  lenanncea  Cbo  pope*i 
authority,  because  be  would  not  gire  him  l^ave  to  paft  with  ha 
wife,  aoif  marry  another,,  in  her  lifetime ;  secondly,  fidwaid  tht 
Siith  wai  a  child^  and  goveroed  by  bis  uncle,,  who  made  hia  estait 
oaC  of  church  knds. 

And  then  Queen  Elisabeth,  who,  being  no  lawful  heireaa  to  thi 
crown^  could  have  no  way  to  keep  it,  but  by  renouncing  &  chuacb 
that  coutd  never  sufier  sd  unlawful  a  thiogto  be  dene  by  one  of  her 
chltdi^n.  I  confesSji  I  cannot  think  the  Holy.  Ghost  could  ever  to 
in  such  coonciH;  and  it  is  very  strange,  that,  if  the  bishops  bad  no 
dipiigH,  bni^  as  they  say,  tte  restoring  m  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pru 
mitive  £toH«b,  tbef  ^muld  never  think  upon  it,  tilt  ttenry  the 
E^tb  mwla«-breach  upon  so  unlawful  a  pretence.  These  acroples 
bei^g  raised,  I  began  to  oonskler  of  the  difierence  between  .tii^.ca. 
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tMicks  and  as ;  and  examined  them,  as  well  as  I  conld,  by  theliolr 
Scripture,  which  Oangl^  I  flo  Mt  pM^iid  fb  Gbiille  to  andentand, 
jety  there  are  some  tilings  I  found  so  easj,  that  I  cannot  but  won. 
der  I  had  l>era  so  long  wkhout  iMiag  j^ivni  ontt  a»  the  ml  pre. 
Knee  un  the  blessfd  sacrament,  the  mialttDiiitj  of  the  church,  con. 
fession,  and  praying  for  the  d^d.  After  thi.«,  I  spoke  severally  to 
two  of  the  best  *  bishops  ^e  hitte'  Kl  Ith^land,  who  both  told  me 
there  were  many  things  In  the  Roman  churchy' which^  it  were^  Tery 
much  to  be  wished  we  had  kept';  as  confession,  whicn  was,  no 
doubt,  commanded  by  Qod :  that  praying  for  the  dead  was  one  of 
the  ancient  things  in  Christianity :  that,  for  their  parts,  they  did  it 
dsilf ,  though  they  would  not  ows  k^  and,  afterwards,  pressing  one 
of  them  +  very  much  upon  the  other  points,  he  told  me,  that  if  he 
had  been  bred  M  cttUkcflick,  he  woifld  ndf  change  hia  religibn ;  bat, 
that  being  of  another  church,  wherein,  he  was  sure,  were  all  things 
nec^saiy  to  ^Hatioii,  he  thought  it  ve#y  Hi  to  give  that  aeandal,  as 
to  leave  that  church  Wherein  he  had  reoehad  Us  baptism* 

AH  thetfediscoarses  did  but  add  more  to  ^  desiie  I  b^  to  ba  a 

cithoUckytad  pkf  *m  the  most  teniUe  agonsBs  in  the  w^rld^  within 

vfseU:    For  aU  thli,  fearing  to  be  raSh  in  a  matter  of  tint  #e^ht, 

I  liid  all  I  could  to  satisfy  my  setf  i  made  it  my  daily  prayer  t»  &id, 

to  settle  me  in  the  right,  and  so  went  on  Ghprlstmaslday  to  lecebe  in 

the  Klng^s  xhapel ;  after  which  I  was  more  troubled  than  ever,  and 

eoQld  never  be  in  quiet,  till  I  had  told  my  desire  to  a  catholick,  VUo 

ifnM||kt  i  pri^  to  me,  and  that  was  the  first  I  ever  md  col^ver# 

tiA,  upon  my  word.    Thp  more  I  ^oke  t6  him,  the  tno^e  I  WAi 

Mfinaed  In  tiij  delrgn ;  and,  as  it  ts  itapossibTe  for  me  fo  doubt  ot 

the  iroi^s  of  oaf  biased  Saviour,  ^hd  says,  The  holv  sacrament  i^ 

ikrsMy  and  bfooff ;  so  I  cannot  believe^  that  he  who  is  th^  author  of 

tn  tnith,  and  wBo  has  ptomised  to  be  wldi  his  church  to  the  end  of  Oi'^ 

^rU,  weald  permJc  them  to  gfve  that  ho^y  mystery  io  the  laity  but 

1*  «Ae  Wiri,  If  it  Were  not  lawf al  so  to  do, 

.  1  im  not  abte,  or,  ff  I  were,  wonld  I  entei*  into  cnsi^tes  with  any 

^f ;  1  *nfy,  fn  ihort,  say  tfifd,  tor  tie  changing  of  nty  teligion. 

^hkh  I  h&e  God  to  witness,  I  would  never  have  done,  if  I  hcLd 

^n>(ht  ft  possible  to  save  my  soul  oth^i^wise.     I  thitik  I  need  not 

*y,  It  Is  any  interest  in  this  world  Iwcds  me  to  if:  it  will  be  plain 

«wnjh  to  eveiy  body,  that  I  most  fose  all  the  friends  and  credit  t 

ferehei^,  hy  if;  aitd  have  very  weft  ti^eighed.  which  I  could  best 

P^rt  with,  ^  share  in  thfs  wotM  or  die  <iett :  I  tfiank  Crod  i  found 

■•  dfficahy  itt  the  choice. 

,       %  oirt'y  prayer  is,  that  the  po6f  ciatholicks  of  ffits  nation  may  not 

^    ^r  fbr  my  being  of  theFr  fefiglon ;  that  God  wOuId  but  give  ma 

pwirtce  tA^beav  throi,  and  then,  send  i^e  any  afflictions  in  this  world, 

j    **'«My  enjoy  H  Messed  eternity  hei'eaflrer. 

Si.  James's^  Jug.  %0^  1C70. 

I  dH  ^^^'  At^Wthdp  of  danterWiry.  and  Jh.  B'la»idfo7d,  Vnihop  «ff  WorttiW. 
»  ■^.  wiMford,  Bitbop  of  Worcctter. 
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THE  DBSOLGNS  OF  FRANCE 
AGAINST  ENGLAND  AND  HOLLAND^ 

DISCOVERED  i 

Or,  the  Intrigues  of  that  Crown,  for  the  uUer  ruin  bf  both  those 
Nations  laid  open.     With  allowance  ♦. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER. 

These  papers  (which  were  intended  to  be  published  before  this  time^ 
had  thTpress  been  open  for  such  truths)  plainly  discover  the  cnn- 
ninc  intrigues,  wicked  designs,  and  unchristian  pracHces  of  the 
Fiwch  king,  for  the  orerthrow  of  England  and  Holland,  and 
with  them  the  Protestant  rdigimir  If  this  account  be  (as 
it  is  hoped)  approved  of,  a  further  informatioa  may  beei- 
pected  from  the  same  hand* 

JxENRY  the  Eighth,  king  of  England,  did,  in  his  time,  canse  a 
medal  to  be  stamped  with  a  hand  stretched  out  of  a  cloud,  holding  a 
balance  in  equal  poise,  whereof  both  the  scales  represented  Spain 
and  France,  with  this  motto.  Cui  adhtereo  prmeH^  i.  e.  My  alUanee 
weighs  it  down.  It  seems,  that  prince  well  knew  his  own  BHgilt; 
whereas  now  England  may  be  compared  toan  ox,  who,  being  insen. 
sible  of  his  own  strength,  quietly  submiU  himself  to  the  yoke.  Etu 
dent  it  is,  that  England  has  many  advantages  beyond  other  ki^oms, 
but  especially  this,  that,  beihg  an  island.  It  can  easily  secure  itself 
against  any  foreign  force;  they,  that  intend  an  invasion  against  it, 
must  be  obliged  to  cross  the  seas,  and  struggle  with  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  all  the  hazards  and  dangers  of  that  unstable  element, 
besides  a  very  potent  fleet,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  deter  their 
hardiest  enemy  from  any  such  design.  Now,  this  being  s6,  it  is  ma. 
nifest  that  the  King  of  England  (having  peace,  and  a  strict  aUiance, 
with  Holland)  can  over-balance  the  party  he  designs  against 

This  is  a  truth,  France  is  so  fully  convinced  of,  that,  notwitbstand. 
ins  the  great  antipathy  there  is  between  both  nations,  he  hu  hitherto 
spared  nothing,  and  is  still  turning  every  ^tone,  to  take  off  England 
from  its  true  interest,  and  to  engage  it  on  his  side,  or,  at  least,  to 
oblige  il  to  stand  neuter,  and  to  be  an  idle,  unconcerned  spectator 
of  the  horrid  tragedy  the  French  King  acts  upon  the  theatre  of 
Europe,  because  he  well  knows  that  England  is  better  able  to  pre^ 
vent  it,  and  spoil  his  sport,  than  any  otiier  state  or  kingdom 

•  SnppMCd  to  b«  printed  aauo  iflM.   Oi»Ao»  coatalalag  twtlic  f«|M* 
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r^  and  reicue  Europe. from  the  mdrentl  slaiery  lie  pre. 
pares  for  it. 

Would  t)ie  King  of  England  only  be  pleased  to  open  his  ^esj 
frst  dosed  with  the  inchanted  slumbers  of  the  French  Dslilah,  to  take 
m  view  of  his  own  strength,  and  true  interest,  he  should  soon  find 
liifluelf  making  another  figure  amongst  the  princes  of  Europe,  (ban 
•f  late  years  1^  hath  done,  and  with  ease  mount  that  high  degree  of 
flower  and  glory,  of  being  the  professed  umpire  of  the  universe,  the 
sovereign  mediator  and  decider  of  controversies,  and  the  giver  of  peace 
to  all  Europe,  which  Franoe,  in  a  vain  brajjado,  pretends  to,  when 
indeed  he  is  the  sole  troubler  of  it. 

To  arrive  at  this  transcendent  pitch  of  grandeur  and  authority, 
two  things  only  ^which  the  king  of  England  may  do  whep  he  pleases) 
are  requisite.  The  first  is,  tha)t  his  majesty  do  comport  himself  so, 
as  to  engage  the  love  of  his  people,  and  keep  a  right  understanding 
Jietween  him  and  his  parliament.  And  the  second,  Uiat  he  enter  into  a 
stfkt  alliance  with  Holland,  living  in  sincere  amity,  perfect  union,  and 
good  correspondence  with  them,  in  order  to  their  common  defence 
and  security.  The  former  of  these  is  very  easy,  and  the  king  will 
do  it,  as  sooiy  as  he  shall  resolve  to  desire  nothing  of  his  Parliament, 
bnt  what  is  agreeable  with  the  laws  of  the  realm,  which,  by  his 
€oronationuMith,  he  is  obliged  to  observe  and  maintain;  and  tho 
latter  will  be  found  to  be  of  absolute  necessity,  as  soon  as  the  King 
of  England  shall  please  to  stop  his  ears  to  the  false  suggestions  of 
France,  and  stifle  those  jealousies  and  resentments,  which  his  emis. 
sariea  daily  buz  into  his  head;  there  being  nothing  to  fear  for 
fiogland  from  the  States,  whoie  desire  is  not  to  enlarge  their  domi* 
luoos  (as  France  does)  by  invading  those  of  their  neighbours,  but 
only  to  keep. what  God  has  given  tl^m,  and  to  maintain,  their  subjects 
in  the  liberty  they  now  enjoy. 

This  Franoe  so  well  knows,  that  he  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to 
prevent  it,  and  continually  sends  forth  some  crafty  turbulent  spirits 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  division  and  misunderstanding  between  jthe  kiqg 
and  bis  parliament  Thus  the  spirit  of  France  was  at  work,  to  ex. 
aspenUe  thf  episcopal  party  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  again 
thtt'Prasbyterians,  and  other  nonconformists,  against  them,  making 
them  believe  that  the  bishops  favoi^red  popery,  and  would  not, fail 
to  prove  turncoats,  as  soon  i^s  a  favourable  opportuuity  should  be 
offnred  them,  and  that  the  king  did  incline.the  same  way,  with  a  thou, 
land  like  sa^ipestipns ;  which  so  set  the  people  against  the  king,  and 
filled  the  parliament  with  such  jealousies,  that  they  often  granted 
hia  then  majesty  but  very  little  of  what  he  demanded,  and  gave  him 
io  much  work  at  home,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  consider  what. was 
dono^  abroad.  It  was  France  that  first  kindled  the  civil  wars  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  which  cost  England  so  much  blood,  the 
French  ambassador,  that  was  then  at  that  court,  boasting  at  his  re« 
-tarn  from  thence.  That  he  had  kindled  a  fire  in  England,  which 
should  not  be  quenched  of  a  long  time,  and  that  the  English,  for 
twenty  years  to  come,  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  clai^i  aiiy 
thii^  of  Frapice.' 
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To  ttie  kndling  of  tUs  aiilia|ip j  flame,  one  Ihtiicr  Jofepll,  t  Gfepti* 
chine  friar,  did  much  contribte  under  hand,  by  means  ef  the  |MU 
piste,  especiallj  these  that  ^re  in  the  pariiament'sannjr.  But  iow^ 
since  the  King  *  ef  Engfaimd  has  thought  geod  te  change  hk  rellgioii, 
France  also  has  altered  his  battery,  and  turoed  all  his  great  ^ns  a. 

Eiinst  the  church  of  Eb^and ;  and  so  far  %ve  the  mtnds  ef  men  Irri. 
ted  against  one  another,  that  his  British  majesty  will  not,  tl|it  food 
while,  be  in  a  coniiition  to  look  any  where  else  but  at^hone,  wher^ 
be  is  like  to  meet  with  so  many  oreisings  and  thwartings  of  the  dealgna 
he  is  carrying  on^  that  he  ViH  ind  It  a  hard  matter  te  break  through 
them,  and  accomplish  the  thine  he  aims  at,  and  so  zealously  aflktsl 
And,  whilst  these  heari-burnings  continue  between  the  king  and  his 
people,  he  will  be  forced  to  be  continually  upon  his  guard,  and  to 
keep  his  forces  about  him,  and  cast  libout  his  thouf^hts  how  to  raise  a 
fand  to  maintain  them,  and  thereby  ghre  an  ojpportunity  to  France  to 
possesshimself  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  Spain-f  too,  In  case  that 
king  should  chance  to  die,  which  happy  hour,  Prance,  with  a  great 
deal  of  impatience,  looks  for. 

As  for  the  second  pofait,  tIz..  a  league  with  the  United  Provinces, 
and  a  right  understanding  and  good  correspondence  between  those 
two  gOTernmenls,  to  oppose  all  powers  that  would  Invade  and  trou- 
ble me  peace  of  Christendom,  it  is  certain  that  the  States,  for  their 
Srts,' would  most  gladly  embrace  the  proposal,  if  they  saw  any 
Lelihood  of  engagmg  therein  with  safety,  and  being  seconded  upon 
occasion;  of  which,  hideed,  there  is  but  little  probability,  as  long 
as  affairs  shall  continue,  in  the  condition  wherein  they  are  at  present, 
^'his  indeed  is  the  thing,  which,  of  ail  others,  France  would  be 
yety  loth  to  see,  because  the  hearty  union  of  these  two  goyemments 
would,  in  ail  probability,  put  a  stop  to  the  French  khtght  under, 
takbigs,  overturn  all  his  desi|ps,  and  put  him  ttite  an  utter  incapa* 
city  ^  attempting  any  thfaig  a^iinst  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  or  die 
truce  with  tiie  emperor,  ^t  France  carries  a  watchful  eye  to  pre^ 
tent  this  cai^tal  Inconvenience,  and  tliat  by  an  assiduous  fementii^ 
and  cherishing  feuds,  and  animosities,  between  tliose '  two  liations, 
and  improving  every  occurrence  to  this  purpose  ;  of  which  we  have 
a  fresh  instance  in  the  business  of  Bantam,  which  had  been  long 
ago  made  up,  but  that  France  (who  findv  it  best  fishing  in  troubled 
waters)  thinks  it  more  for  his  interest,  that  it  should  remain  unde. 
termined ;  which  is  the  very  reason  why  it  was  never  made  an  end  of, 
%iit  kept  as  a  reserve  for  a  qm^rrel  upon  occasion.  That  there  can 
%e  nothinc  so  evidently  destructive  of  the  French  designs,  as  this 
'  union  between  England  and  ilolland,. is  very  apparent;  England 
can,  when  it  pleases,  overturn  the  projects  of  France  against  the 
Spani^  Netherlands;  neither  could  that  king  ever  have  taken  Lux« 
emburg,  if  the  late  king  of  England  had  had  the  least  Inclination  to 
oppose  him  in  that  attempt;^  but  the  French  king  so  well  knew  how 
io  take  him  by  the  blind  snie,  tiiat  he  did  not  perceive  the  mischief 
till  the  City  was  taken.  It  was  a  capital  error  for  England  to  part 
with  Dunkirk,,  a  place  that  opened  a  passage  for  them  to  France  and 

9  King  JiMBC*  ibc  Sccoud.  ^  f  Tbit  cane  to  |mm  in  regtrd  to  Spuhi,   m  herr  pro|pke»ied. 
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tibm  LamXkmmktIm:  Imtit  wonMniid^ethtiiiirttoriMidi  worae^tfaU 
thMe  QOOBtritf  shwdd  be  fain  to  «abiMt  to  the  fynniijr  ef  Lei^is  tbe 
G^TMit,  and  km,  by  Mb  meaaa,  tiiauM  joa  Nmptfrt  andOstand  • 
to  IXinkirk;   for  thao  wmild  Floriiiag  IbMoir  b^  ooaieqiiBnaa,  and 
ikmt  king  be  pvl  mto  a  coaditiaa  to  dispate  die  sOvarafpitf  ef 
tke  aea  friib  hia  Brftiah  majatty^  and  deitroj  tbe  HaW^tioo  and 
cotamcrce  of  this  flDurisbiiig  kiafdom.    Having  got  4kun  te,  be 
would  proceed  to  an  intire  conqaest  of  the  United  Ptorinoes;  wbtch 
pcMirt  being  onoe  gained  by  him,  England  wonld  havebot  iittle  ivaaon 
to  latter  itaelf  with  the  hepea  ef  a  better  lot.     Renowtod  Qoeea 
£liiabelb,  of  happj  aiemonr,  was  so  sensibie  of  ivbat  is  bere  alledged^ 
ttoft  she  told  Monsieor  de  Sully,  the  French  King's  ambasador  ntbar 
naieaty'B  coart,  that  neither  Francis   nor  England,  nor  any  othef 
prince,  or  state  wbatsoeter,  ought  to  lay  any  datoi  to  tiieLcw  Conm 
triea,  and  tint  she  would  never  suffer  tbe  kiug,  his  master,  to  make 
Am  least  attempt  that  way.    Upon  whiah  Monsienr  de  Snlfty  sent 
Wmd  tohis  master,  Henfy  tbe  Fourth,*  That,  iietwitbstaiiding4faeop4 
IMMito  sentiments  of  the  queen,  htsm^esty  might,  by  means  of  gr^  * 
forces,  keep  hb  friends  within  their  own  bounds,  and  possess  hiBtteif  of 
ancb  terntories  and  cities  in  the  Low.Coantriea,  as  should  be  neces. 
aaty  t*  join  France  and  tbe  United  Provineea  wholly  and  inetparaMy 
togetfiert  which  was,  (laid  he)  the  only  way  to  restora  France  to 
ito  primitive  grandeur  and  glory,  and  plt<^  it  above  the  rest  ef 
Christendom ;  for  if,  by  any  means,  the  provfaices  of  Luxemburg^ 
Jolfers,  Mark,  Moas,  Aix,  and  Qe^ei^were  once  united  io  France, 
then  was  no  doubt,  bat  the.rest  of  the  country  Would  be  forced  tb 
ialloi^  their  eiample,  being  deprived  of  all  comnMinicatien  and  cork 
napondenoe  with  the  rest  of  the  world.*    Sure  It  is  France  baa 
alwnys  todbied  tids  way,  since  they  have  observed,  that  Ibey'oeuid 
■01  eempasB  their  design  by  Italy,  as  the  Romans  of  old;  wbldcoo* 
qoest,  the*  it  be  the  intorest  of  all  princes  of  Earope  to  present,  as 
nsacb  aa  bi  them  lies ;  yet  it  is  erident  diat  these  two  states,  who  are 
tMuier  at  hand,  and  can  better  do  it,  are  the  most  of  all  concerned 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  program  of  the  French  in  the  LowXouatries^ 
arhlob  vould  not  fall  to  be  attended  widi  dismal  consequences  to 
theas,  as  before  mentioned.    As  for  Spate,  It  is  a  body  deprived  of 
thonse  of  its  limbs,  and  to  which  nodiing  remains  but  that  of  ita 
tongue,  via^  To  pray  and  tetreat  its  good  friends  and  allies  not  to 
favaake  it    But  none  can  do  more  than  EngfarikI,  towards  i^  pae^ 
aervatftn  of  tbe  Low  Countries;  and.  If  his  Britisb  miQesty  bad  not 
pioaised  to  stand  still,   Luxemburg  would  still  be  te  the  slate 
whereto  It  was  formerly,  and  a  bone  for  France  to  pick*    The  French 
king  Is  so  well  aware  of  thia,  that  he  takes  all  tbe  care  ha  can  to 
keep  the  King  of  England*  on  his  side,  or,  at  least,  io  remate  neuter, 
to  case  he  will  not  declare  himself  fbr  him.    To  wbkh  purpose  he 
sparse  nothing,  neither  presents,  pensiims,  nor  nits,  to  keep  all 
aafe  on  that  side.    But,  alas !  this  iiooey,  and  tiwie  presents  of 
Fnnoe,  are  like  a  snake  hid  under  rose-leaves.    This  Is  a  smilbig 
1^  w^ldi  hersafter  will  preve  a  deadly  sting    They  are  iron  chains, 
a  Ai  tto  tchiaM  uto  UM  Sr  Ui»  rmiA  Ubf  tUi  tuMMT,  It44* 
l|4 
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gilded  orer  to  deceiTO  the  eyes  of  those  who  .now  adinire  whet  Baf«« 

alter  they  will  ha^e  occasion  to  lament,  if  they  do  not  betiaietf 

discoYer  the  cheat  of  him,  who  designs  to  inslaye  them.     Englnncl 

subsists  by  balancing  the  crown  of  France  and  Spain,  and  kc^fnng' 

them  in  eqnal  poise ;  wherefore  it  most  needs  be  the  interest  of  tlmt 

kingdom,  by.  aJl  means  possible  to  prevent  the  LowXonntries  from 

becoming  an  occasion  to  the  over.weight  of  France,  lest,  by  this 

means,  it  should  be  incapacitated  to  maintain  the  balance  of  C^irope 

for  time  to  come.     For  if  erer,  by  ill  fortune,  the  French  king 

should  make  himself  master  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  as*  it  is 

his  great  aim,  and  may  easily  be  brought  to  pass,  if  the  Stales  be 

not  seconded,  what  condition  will  England  then  be  fai  ?  France  will 

be  stronger  than  they  at  sea,  and  in  the  Indies,  and  consequently 

interrupt  their  commerce  and  navigation,  by  keeping  a  great  ieet 

abroad,  especially  in  the  channel,  so  that  nothing  Aall  be  able  to 

stir  out  of  the  English  havens,  but  by  their  leave  ;  and,  upon  the 

least  occasion,  the  total  conquest  of  England  must  needs  ensoe,  and 

that  without  remedy,  there  being  no-body  in  a  condition  io  staTo  off 

their  final  ruin. 

.  Moreover,  the  true  interest  of  England  is  to  keep  France  low,  as 
well  to  preserve  the  dominioh  of  the  sea,  as  to  find  a  favonrable  oc 
oasion  to  recover  those  ancient  dominions  the  French  king  keeps 
from  them,  as  are  the  dukedoms  of  Bretagoe,  Normandy,  Poictou, 
Languedoc,  nay  France  itself ;  for  of  the  marriage  of  tlie  King  of 
£ngland  with  Margaret,  daughter  to  Philip  the  Fair,  was  lx>ni 
Henry  the  Fifth,  King  of  England,  who  had  the  same  right  to  France 
as  the  Dauphii^  has  to  Spain.  The  three  sons  of  King  I^ilip  the 
Fair,  viz.  Lewis  Hutin,  Philip  the  Tall,  and  Charles  the  Fair^  died 
all  without  issue  male ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  this,  when  tlie  King 
of  England  prosecuted  his  ri^t  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  that  tiie 
Salick  law  was  made,  upon  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais's  In 
the  assembly  of  the  states,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  oat 
from  an  allusion  to  thai  place  of  the  gospel,  ^  the  liUies  spin  not:' 
that  l^e  crown  of  France  ought  not  to  fall  to  the  distaff.  But  that 
law  could  not  prescribe  to  time  past,  but  only  to  that  which  was  io 
come,  and  consequently  could  not  invalidate  the  King  of  EngUnd's 
pretensions.  After  this,  Henry  the  Fifth,  entering  France  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  having  defeated  the  French  in  several  hattles, 
married  Catharine,  daughter  to  Charles  the  Sixth,  and,  in  the  year 
1441,  it  vras  concluded,  that  Henry  should  be  King  of  Prance. 
Isabella  also,  who  was  Queen  of  France,  and  mother  to  Catharme 
Queen  of  England,  made  her  last  will  in  favour  of  her  son.in.law, 
declaring  him  therein  the  sole  heir  of  all  her  estate  and  of  the 
crown,  which  increases  the  just  pretensions,*  and  strengthens  the 
,    rights  of  England  to  the  kingdom  of  France. 

Had  the  French  king,  but  half  the  pretensions  to  England,  which 
the  King  of  Englaind  has  to  France,  the  world  would  soon  hear  of 
nothing  but  manifesto's  to  prove  them  just,  as  he  calls  all  he  does. 

So  that  the  King  of  England  ought  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  all 
ref^pects,  to  suspect  France,  and  to  beware  of  him  as  a  most  ^n^er. 
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/,  who  flattered  aftd  hnmoufcd  iiir  late  majestj,*  011I7  la 
hyi  liim  asleep,  tliat  he  might  play  hia  game  without  beiag  disturbed 
or  tntermpted  hj  him,  who,  whenerer  it  shall  please  him  to  mind 
and  be  true  to  his  own  interest,  will  nndoobtedij  carry  the  greatest 
ati^ke  in  the  albirs  of  Europe. 

It  is  therefore  tfo  wonder,  that  King  JjewU  the  Fourteenth  spared 
nothing  that  might  supply  the  necessities  or  provide  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  late  King  Charles  the  Second,  as  Monsieur  BarUlon  and  the 
Dutchess  of  Portsmouth  can  witness.  But  I  must  tell  yon,  that  die 
French  king  considers  no.body,  whether  prince  or  prirate  person, 
moj  fnrtfaer  than  as  they  may  be  serriceable  to  promote  his  ewn 
ends ;  yea  Tirtue  itself  Is  not  esteemed  by  him,  except  it  go  hand  in 
hand  with  his  interest.  Do  but  consider  what  account  he  made  of 
the  princes  and  prinoesses  of  England  in  Cromwell's  tinie :  Wero 
they  not  obliged  to  quit  France,  and  to  seek  for  entertainment  else* 
where?  And  it  is  notorious,  that  he  never  c<Mitributed  any  thing 
towaitii  the  late  king's  restoration,  till  it  was  past  his  skill  to 
kinder  it. 

80  that,  upon  the  whole,  neither  tiie  resentment  of  the  royal 
Ihmily,  nor  the  interest  of  England,  will  allow  of  such  strict  allhmcea 
with  Prance,  as  might  tie  up  the  king  of  England's  hands,  and  make 
him  an  idle  spectetor,  whilst  Lewis  the  Great  makes  himself  master 
of  the  Low-Couotries ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  must  always  be  ready 
to  oppose  any  the  least  attempt  he  shall  make  toward  it,  making  use 
ha  the  mean  time  of  the  six  regiments  he  has  in  HollaneT,  which  tho 
States  will  not  deny  him  on  that  account,  till  he  can  send  some  other  ^ 
troops  over  to  Flanders.  I  am  persuaded  timt  those  six  regimente 
will  lie  able  to  mke  head  against  double  the  number  of  Frenchmen ; 
and,  wlien  England  rimll  thus  be  pleased  but  to  shew  ito  teeth,  all 
'  Europe  will  thereby  be  safe.  <  Resist  the  Devil,  and  he  will  fly 
from  you;  but,  ifyou  fear  him,  he  vHli  make  you  his  slaves.'  France 
has  cot  out  work  enough  for  King  James  the  Second,  and  die  bosL. 
oess  that  lie  hath  teken  in  haml  is  so  great,  tliat  many  people  fear, 
and  others  hope,  he  will  never  compass  it.  It  is  not  a  time  to  alter 
old  laws,  when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates ;  it  is  not  always  seasonable 
far  a  king  to  act  the  missionary,-f  but  much  more  requisite  tiiat  ho 
shew  himself  a  brave  soldier  and  good  politician.  All  the  world  was 
in  expectation  of  great  things  from  his  majesty ;  his  courage  put  all 
Europe  in  hopes  of  an  universal  relief,  and  some  respite  for  Spain  ; 
but  how  has  he  frustrated  and  befooled  their  hopes,  whiUt  his  solo 
study  is  to  please  the  Jesuits,  and  to  kindle  a  fire  in  his  own  king* 
dooi,  which  probably  he  will  never  be  able  to  quench,  when  ho 
would,  as  long  ashe  dares  not  convene  a  free  parliament. 

As  Spam  became  depopulated  by  the  departare  of  the  Moors,  so 
is  France  gveatly  weakened  and  impoverished  by  the  dragoon  con. 
version,  ami  flight  of  the  protestents ;  and  the  French  king  would 
Ihio  see  England  brought  to  the  same  pass.  It  is  a  presumption  to 
rob  God  of  his  right,  it  is  to  him  the  honour  of  converting  does 
lieloog,  that  work  surpassing  the  power  and  activity  of  a  creatare. 

•  XhigCteiltttbcScooad.  f  To  pmch  itlifwa  to  hii  nIjMi. 


spy  iMLiing  amk  caM  to  God,  ««  Slog  ^  Ehgtatid  oa|^  4p  kf  •&* 
his  €iMlea?o«n«bo«t  preaenlpg  Ills  dovUiliMw  froM  bcoonlagapTOj 
to  Hmt  ambltimif  prince,  by  •Mlgiaf  him  to  inep  wkMa  Ids  own 
beiiiMls,  and  tot  to  kiefoiicl  «poB  his  nelghboiin  tarritodM;  nady 
in  so  doing,  the  king  will  make  good  the  hepee  and  oxpectalkB 
iarope  |uu  conoeked  of  Mm* 

The  Dertgm  of  ffOfiee  &gainH  the  Un^d  Pf€t0ifioi9. 

After  the  Steles  of  the  Uaited  PnnrhuM  had,  hf  Afir  poivmfcl 
anns,  oenstiained  Spain  to  acknowledge  them  a  fkee  state,  who  #wcd 
allegiance  to  none  but  God  alone,  they  wore,  for  a  time,  the  ohjoot  of 
flieir  ncjghbonrs  admiiataon  and  eniy,  erary,  one  endewrosuring  to 
eonrt  and  nuike  aUkaces  with  this  growiiig  slate,  which  begpMi  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  umpire  of  Europe ;  bnt  tiiis  high  reputnlion  ef 
theirs  has  suffered  a  notable  eclipse  since  the  war  •f  167^  when 
France,  hating  brought  them  to  the  very  brink  of  dtstf«otioB, 
pleased  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  seeing  them  tumble  headlong 
into  the  pit  he  had  digged  for  them ;  noi£er  would  he  have  been 
mistaken  in  his  hopes,  had  not  the  people  gifon  a  sudden  apd  nn^ 
looked  lor  turn  to  the  face  of  aflhjrs,  by  (kdarblg  the  Pritco  of 
Orange  Staddiolder;  the  proiidenoe  •f  Almighty  &sd,  at  the  easne 
time,  concurring  witb>  their  endeavours,  ttf  preserve  tihat  small  spet 
of  ground,  by  confounding  and  daunting  their  enemies,  who,  alter 
the  taking  of  Naerden,  were  struck  wi&  such  a  panick  ienr^  tha( 
they  ran  away,  none  pursuing  them. 

Now,  what  contributed  most  to  the  mischiefs,  they  were  involved 
!n  at  that  time,  was,  that,  besides  the  treasonable  eorrespDndfnoss 
which  Fnmce  held  with  some  principal  members  af  that  goivermnnnty 
they  had  neither  any  good  troops,  nor  a  oommanderin  chid^  and, 
relying  on  the  peaoe  and  foir  promises  of  Fmnce,  they  wove  wM 
nigh  lolled  asleep  \f  that  &tal  melody,  whttst  that  king  was  hard  at 
irorik  to  nndermme  tin  foundation  of  their  dear-bought  liberties  and 
government.  We  find  in  time  of  peaoe  the  soldiers  grow  idle,  as 
•^ell  as  their  arms  rusty.  Ease  pleased  and  flatters  us,  and  men 
are  soon  persuaded  to  lay  nside  tiie  exercise  of  arms,  to  betake  thenk 
aelvep  to  a  more  gainful  way  of  living;  so  that,  when  tiie  ensmy 
approaches,  they  are  readier  to  emhra<le  shame,  when  joined  with 
profit  and  pleasure,  than  to  strive  for  glory,  surrounded  with  diflL 
oulties  and  dangers. 

France  knew  veiy  well,  that,  so  long  as  the  United  Provinoef  had 
no  genera],  that  soldiery  could  not  he  but  in  a  very  bad  conditioni 
^nd  incapable  of  defeading  them  from  the  attempts  of  a  powerfol 
f  n^y ;  wherefore  he  took  special  care,  by  cunning  practices  and 
ialse  suggestions  (exasperating  the  minds  of  the  opposite  party)  tft 
prevent  the  Prince  of  Orange's  being  advanced  to  those  places  of 
trust  and  dignity,  his  Royal  Hi^mess  is  now  so  deservedly  possesied 
of.t    By  this  means  the  litetes  grew  daily  weaker  and  weaker,  their 

•  What  detrer  memorial  would  the  Dutch  hate  to  brins  them  oot  of  thelr'preaeat  lethatSTA 
when  ateioitt  iMdir  tt«  n^  #kHM  J 
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ira«pi^eve'dM|Mted,1lletrlbi«flaaliM  neglecM,  (iMhr  i/tMi^est 
hmUb  vent  to  d^ctLy^  ibmr  maguliies  wew  nsAimfihAd)  iviiMst  Frtne^ 
wmn  nUng  trpopB  mA^rMm^  and  naking  Mcret  alllaiieeB  \rHh 
EngtaMi,  Urn  Dlostor  pf  Gplogne,  and  BMiop  .of  Mmoster,  In  etiic^ 
to  tMf  teal  mln*     Da  Pletsig  ii  Miicii  in  tip  yi|B:ht,  irtai  lia  saytf, 

<  Tkat  a  Haie  b  not  to  be  jadged  strong  or  waak,  but  wfth  relailoii 

<  IP  Ika  staaagtii  «r  waakneaB  of  Mb  migKboiifB ;  and  that  itls  npon 

<  Ibat  MNiKsy  tka*  visa  prineca  aadaavour^  to  keep  tfenseltef,  aa 
^  mncb  at  they  ean,  in  eqaal  poita  yMi  their  neighbours,  to  ^e  endL 

<  they  eanimoe  in  |teee  and  amity  togethcv;  far.  as  soon  ai  fhift 
^  Uihj  all  paaee  and  good  ceraespondeoee  aire  d^Mlved,  as  fiein|; 
^  osly  grounded  upon  a  miitnal  fear  of  esteem  for  one  aao^er/ 
Wkidi  n  8D  true,  that  «  pradent  pr(nee  Is  always  Jealons'df  the 
least  adiaswe  or  9^on  af  his  nelf^onr,  though  in  a  tine  ef  tmoe 
or  peacie,aQd  is  centhraally  tipon  hiswateh,  endeavouring  to  b6 
iltfonned  of  Ids  designs  before  they  he  breught  forth  ;  for,  by  thia 
means,  he  pata  hiaa  by  his  measnres,  and  frustrates  his  purposes.  In 
whieh  point  «any  prinaes  and  itates,  who  kie  too  saving,  fall  very 
<^t ;  and  this  oOTetonsaess  of  theirs  eosta  tiien  and  tlieir  people  very 
dear,  by  «»ceasioning  a  most  expensive  war,  which,  at  the  first,  by 
pffacavtion,  miglit  have  been  prevented  with  a  snail  natter.  Prafir^ 
la  so  veil  inferme^  of  tills  trnth,  that  they  neglect  nothing  In  such 
cases,  and  their  ambassadors  m  all  the  courts  ef  Europe  are  sapplled 
vilh  ncoey  for  that  very  pmrpose,  who,  knowing  they  cannot  please 
Aeir  master  better,  than  ^  corrupting  one  or  more  of  the  ministerh 
ftf  t^  prince  or  state  at  whose  court  they  reside,  are  day  and  ni^t 
conftnvuiii  far  It,  and  spare  nothing  to  bring  II  about.  iT^a,  when  R 
happens  tbi^t  tbey  cannot  prevail  fvith  the  man  himself  they  aim  at, 
H^  endeavoar  4e  gala  bit  wife,  or.  In  case  they  chance  to  be  so 
anhappy  as  to  tail  there  also,  they  condescend  to  make  their  appIL 
aatios  te  sosse  of  their  diildren ;  nay,  so  humble  are  they,  and  such 
slaves  to  their  master's  amMtlon,  that  they  will  not  stick  to  bribe 
dMir  servants,  and /furnish  them  with  money  proportionable  to  the 
service  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  them. 

These  are  the  madams  tint  speed  their  designs  wondeffully  well  in 
aoch  states  as  are  governed  by  many  heads, jss  the  United  Provinces; 
whieh  ate  a  great  bar  to  tlie  French  king  In  his  ain  of  conquering 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  who  very  well  knows,  that,'being  raastet 
of  tiie  one,  he  cannot  mfes  of  the  other.  His  great  business  there* 
lore  is,  to  lall  the  States  of  the  United  Pr4ivinces  asleep  with  a  trace,' 
which  he  wUl  break,  when  he  pleases,  being  In  hopes  that  their 
lofces  will,  in  the  mean  time,  be  neglected,  in  laying  oat  thenselveft 
wholly  to  propagate  and  encourage  trade  and  navigation.  For  that 
king  is  well  aware,  that  the  States,  being  awake  and  standing  od 
their  gnard,  will  never  consent  to  Ids  possessing  hkmelf  of  the 
Spaiush  Netherlands,  at  least  they  ought*  not  to  do  it,  since  that  ift 
the  only  bar  and  rampart  which  hinders  France  from  ovenrhehning 
them,  which  they  ought,  therefore,  by  aU  means  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  whole  md  intif  e^  as  one  would  his  netg)ibour*s  home  fr<n4 
being  (al  oa  in. 


irt      . '  ISE  *  DBfllONS  OF  FRANCE  AGAlt^ 

Whst  ^paliM  did  not  Count  I>  Avanx'  tike  tir  let  one 
•guost  the  other,  tbd  to  sow  dtrisions  ftaioBg  tlie  dHes  of  HoIImmI  f 
llow  busy  was  1m  at  Amsterdam?  Wliat  proffers  or  promises  did^  be 
spare  to  bring  it  tboat  ?  Which  is  a  thing  so  pnbiickly  kaown  from 
^at  ambassador's  freqnent  jouraies  to  diat  great  dtyy  that  the  ^ry 
childrai  were  not  ignorant  of  it  We  must  not  Imgine  tliat 
Mombas  was  alone  engaged  in  tiiis*  treason  against  the  state,  bat 
rather  that  he^  escaping  into  France,  has  left  set  era!  iMliind  hhn,  that 
walk  in  the  dark,  and  Hre  not  yet  discovered.'  The  best  of  it  is, 
;tfaat  Connt  D* Atanx  begins  to  he  known,  and  Ills  msinnatfons  not 
believed,  he  having  bat  too  long  imposed  npon  tiie  eredoKty  and 
good  natare  of  many,  who,  now  perceiving  the  chtet,  wHI  scarcely 
sofTer  themselves  to  be  deiicoyed  a  second  time.  And,  as  France  ww 
diligent  to  scrw  these  divisions  and  jealousies  amongst  them  at  home, 
so  was  he  no  less  industrious  in  fomenting  difference ,  l^etweea 
England  and  them,  ts  knowing  very  w'ell,  tlwt  diese  neigiibooring 
powers,  when  joined  together,  are  able  to  give  dieck  to  his  pride, 
and  set  bounds  to  his  ambition.  How  pleasing  a  sight  is  it  to  ^ 
.  French  king  to  see  them  engaged  one  against  each  other,  and  pnr. 
suing  his  interest  at  so  vast  an  expence  of  their  own  blood  and 
treasure?  The  last  war  between  those  two  ststes  was  some  difference 
about  matters  of  commerce,  and^  whilst  the  King  of  England  wid 
armtng,^tlie  French  king  offered  to  engage  fai  a  treaty  with  Holland, 
ion  purpose  to  amuse  and  divert  them  from  putting  themselves  In  a 
posture  of  defence,  as  they  soon  after  perceived ;  when  Friance, 
instead  of  concluding  the  treaty,  begun  witfi  them,  and  dedtfred 
himself  for  England ;  and,  whilst  the  latter  attacked  them  by  sea,  he 
Invaded  their  country  with  a  puissant  army ;  and,  supposing  the 
conquest  of  those  provinces  indubitable,  they  had  before-hand  divided 
them  amongst  themselves,  England  being  to  have  for  its  dmre  all  the 
maritime  places,  and  France  all  the  rest ;  Amsterdam  only  proved  a 
bone  of  contention,  and  occasioned  some  difference  between  them, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  desiring  it  for  his  share ;  though  im^hied 
they  had  no  reason  to  be  in  a  heat  about  it,  seeing  all  this  vras  bat 
reckoning  without  tiieir  ho^t,  God  preserving  it  from  falling  into 
either  of  their  hands.  Thus,  a  peace  being,  at  last,  concluded  widi 
England,  the  spirit  of  France  was  at  work  again  to  withdraw  the 
states  from  their  allies ;  and,  finding  that  things  were  about  to  diange 
foce,  and  that  the  Dutch,  being  roused  i)y  a  discovery,  of  the  artifices 
and  treachery  of  France,  began  to  look  about  them,  and  tlieir 
troops,  having  a  good  general  f  at  the  head  of  them,  became  consi. 
deiable  and  formidable,  he  thought  fit,  for  a  while,  to  dismiss  the 
lion  and  act  the  fox,  restoring  Maestricht  unto  them,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Since  which  time  that  king  has  con. 
tented  himself  to  bark  afar  off,  and  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  States 
raising  the  last  six.thousand  men,  that  Count  D* Avaux  spared  nothing 
to  prevent  it,}  and  will  do  so  still,  as  often  as  the  States  shall  go 

•  And  whoever  reads  of  the  nf gotiationp  of  Mr.  BdUle  In  OermAny,  and  the  intrigues  of 
Mr.  Cheurdie  of  IaU  In  Muscov>,  f.*unut  thlfk  that  tfacc^  two  minietcrs  h\\  uiy  wise  shott 
hi  the  artof  lyinK.  treachery,  corruption,  and  treajioiv. 
*    ♦  WUliaai,  Prince  of  Orange.  %  Did  aoi  Mr.  Fcaeloii  do  thctamtlaUly  I  ^ 
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t  Co  srai  A«itisdfe%  beeanae  4kK|  woold  stop  4ie  great  Lewif 
io  the  fiiU  cssear  of'bis  oonquests^  and  make  UadMiois  to  prortf 
alwrtiTe.  ^  I  aay  again,  that  it  if  Uw  great  concera  •£  Hollrad,  noi 
to  safier  the  Spanish  Netherlands  tp  he  los^  except  they  desire,  at 
the  sane  tfane,  to  become  a  piej  io  tiie  usurper.  For,  how  easily 
wililie  find  anoccasioa  of  quarrel  with  them?  and,  if  all  elsefail^ 
he  will  make  out  his  piettnsieos  and  right  to  those  prorlnoes,  ibr 
that  they  formerly  belonged  to  Mary  of  Burgondy,  Rulip  the  First^ 
Charies  Ae  Fifth,  and  afterwards  to  Philip  the  S^nd,  who  were^ 
without  contest,  the  lawful  possessors  thereof,  and  thai,  aflerwards 
tebelltngy  tbey  obtained,  by  force,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  being 
a  free  state.  He  will  proifer  to  maintain  them  in  all  dieir  libertiee 
aaid  pdYilcges,  and  the  free  exercise  of  dieir  religion,  in  caee  they 
wiliin^  submit  to  him  ;  which,  if  they  should  hearken  to,  he  will 
by  litUe  and  little  clip  their  franchises,  and  remoYe  all  protestants 
from  pkcea  of  trust,  as  he  has  done  at  home;  and,  if  they  yield  not 
willioglf,  he  wUL  attack  them  with  an  armed  hand,  as  he  did  ia 
1673,  being  sure  the  Roman  Catholick  Princes  will  not  dpppse  him^ 
because  h^  has  blinded  tfatJr  eyes  with  die  lalse.  pretence  of  celigioa. 
But,  if  die  house  of  Austria  be  not  aware  liethnes  of  the  anftres  he 
iaya  for  them  under  these  specious  pretexts,  they  will  find  thenu 
lelTeB  deoeifed,  when  it  is  too  late  to  recall  their  inadvertenqr. 

To  retum  to.  the  Unked  Provinces,  I  say,  they  ought,  next  to 
God,  not  to  rely4BpQn  any  thing  so  much  as  dieir  own  forces;  and 
baviag  nothing  so  much  to  fear  as  France,  they  ought  to  prorideand 
atrengidien  .tlttmselTes  against  his  power  chiefly,  who  has,  for  thiff 


serred,  that  France  has  had  a  strpng  desire  to  make  Holland  listen  to 
the  proposal  and  treaty,  which  the  wolf  in  the  fable  made  with  the 
sheep;  ^  Put  away  from  you  (said  the  wolf  to  those  harmless  crea* 
lures)  your  shepherd  and  dog,  and  we  will  make  an  alliance,  and 
^  lire  ialoTe  and  amity  together**  In  like  manner,  says  Lewis  the 
Great,  ^  Dismiss  your  general,  and  disband  your  old  troops;  for, 
^  to  what  purpose  those  unnecessary  chains  ina  time  of  peace;  es. 
^  pecially  being  so  well  assured  of  our  friendship,  by  the  truce' I  ism 
'  engaged  in^  and  the  word  of  a  king,  which  jrou  may  safely  rely  on, 
^  that  we  will  Htc  in  all  amity  and  good  correspondence  with  you  ?** 
But  what  says  the  Italian:  <  Trust  not,  if  thou  wouhl*st  npt  be 
\  cheated.*  So  diat  it  is  sdll  safest  for  Holland  to  rely  wholly  on  its 
own  stfeimth,and  to  haTo  always  a  good  fleet  at  sea,  to  serrefor  convoy 
and  cruising,  besides  a  reeerre  in  readiness  to  join  them,  in  case  of 
fteod*  A  good  nairy  may  well  be  called  the  right  hand  of  that  go. 
vemment,  being  'Of  great  use  ia  dispelling  muiy  clouds  and  ill  de. 
signs  which  France  hatcheth  isgginst  his  neighbours.  .  And,  if  ever 
die  States  should  come  to.  a  resolution,  continually  to  keep  in  pay 
aoertain  number  of  seamen,  to  be  ready  to  be  put  aJboard  ^r  men 
of  war,  at  any  time,  t|^is  would  produce  a  double  effect 
Tbe  first  is,  that  the  Stales  would  always  hstve  men  ready  at  hand^ 


VIM  o«cftrioB(mri(]uMtiir;«tM<lc«offeMf^ 

tbm)  mhoy  bf  iktk  odtttinlwl  aBpliTiMn^  lilMld  W  tnlDei  ap^ 

•Qd  ^^l  Ua^  !•  the  S0ii^  aiMl  trnvai  MiiAkUL 

The  «K:mkl  is^  «bat  bf  thie  ■oemta  thef  wiHild  Mt  fkil  ia  dfmw  i^ 
9)eil  nwiUki  '61  sefMMn  fron  the  frai§U)iMi«if  emaUy  eoiiliD«ri  psy 
b«Hl^  a»  altHin  ejteouil^pealeitt  lo  maiinn)  l»  hetefee  tiimiiielvei  t9 
M  aervieeiof  ikote  that  ofibr  it,  hmi.  wmum  eipecklljr  the  Stated 
.  i(«li^t«f  19  fet^tgat  Beraoc^  ^•uld  *)t  fhU  to  retarn  «•>  theitf  own 
cowmryy  te  digoj  the  htncit  <)f  beklg  ntnifeiiiMl  all  the  yest  vMndL 
.  to  eJRtet  .iM^  the  Stslel  need  mskj  to  pnUish  ■  phMrt,  akrictl^ 
^ajjmMi^  all  iBawiili^  their  sobjects^  in  ibt^i§a  seirioe^  to  retuni 
hott^..  Ttvfe^itoda^d^HiB^teitheWTjofFrteeeirillbiit  beyttl« 
Hm  hettar  fe^  U|  ft»r  1  ihnrer  ikftna,  they  emi  fit  out  veiy  ktw  nwit  •! 
HIHl^  ivithoiitpiilthrig  MDO  Dirtoh  nsriieTS^eeptx^hdlf  pttots,  AJbe«ri 
thnai^  ir  Innliarj  iif  n  t^thehr  ka«fwiedgeaadeipefficiioothaiithei# 
««m^  nho  aee  ofle*  aia  loeaia  long  voyaf^sa  Whkfa  gftadand  vhoie^ 
ariUe  seailiitbui^^HieilnmrtheStatet  shall  hefikawd  to  talde,  yoatHll 
yeeaeatty  ase  the tfpMiol  Vranee  ilmgi^ljp  fMit>«'rted and  diatofifiBi; 
and  hfe  amfeaefladei  riiritog  freii  angotty  ta aitpdwr^  to  repaetent  haa 
vastoff'aiiiilTCaMMagainatk^.  BMitiahoped^lh^aaCoaiitB'ATaift 
hatakadi  hudopeirhhiMiBtfto  anofamoaadHRsoiKsf^^by  thartEudl^efip^ 
his  proawet heae had hkhcvloy aaae* IniagseaaBBBd^MA Hmm^^ 
truth  and  ha^rtty  (^»  nAuii  <Utag  ft^  iaeps  «p  Ac  artdit  and 
ia|NitPtMB.of»miiMerlni€MigBComitrnii)  ea  he  wili  d*  aothii^ 
iMlciiokcoU.  Hawopntr^I  oannafcdnlfy5.bue  tfaoFaaMrkiBfia 
VApl*in.t»that  grad adaiirtaa^fi^r  Mb  hafi^g iaeplnd  sfondbeia  for 
Fraaaeiatff  Aaaiiade  of  aefeial  a€  tb»  Statei  eiirjocti^  wiiehp  thaiv 
laed^ipa  haita  act  watoa  to  thaidL  htoi  for.  BesidBi thit^Fiaoe* 
aattifaana  aaali  lamaa  iwom  the  Jesidta,  aad  atina  fofttlpt  priaalai 
wmUUmUfttikm  UaftedVk-aaiaca^  ^arha  haea peaehma aihaaed tha»^ 
topijpiata^aDdaa^igethehiottDatfoaa^inanytheMu  Theaaiplea 
aaa  ia  thapaiaei^a  toart^  vheaovdiay  hare  friandi,  by  whose  foeaav 
iKy  oMrin  aefaiit  ta  pry  iirta  the  aery  aeaaete  af  tfaacaMaat^  Ha«a 
aiany  af  iiai-aart  aC  caMle  aae  there  nr  the  Sthtee  taoopa  aad  guimis, 
'pha  haaa  thehr  ooarrspoadeata  at  the  Hagaay  whara  tie  gMetal 
oftce  <!§  Mteliigancer  is  kept^  ae  bang  ikt  eembti  of  that  gataitaneat. 
TUfiia^4hiBg  dnt  oagbt  to  be  nove  aaarviily  laolRdlio^theea  rptetf 
bang  ao  other  bat  dn  eauBsaries  of  Fianaey  who  iajiwayr  reetlessy 
aad  spaaeaBOthia^  that  nay  farther  Me  dasigasi  I  tettiainhar,  that 
BOt  Ifag  8{taaa  laur  dacatoom  a  week  were  psoiei^  a  eerfakit  of  d 
depa^  of  Urn  Slatp^only  to  report  adatt  he  fceaf4  fraai  bid  amtor, 
«ttaUa,orfar€OBTenatiaawithatben;  balT  the  e^raat,  wUh  rfaarp 
^oids^  ra^cted  the  proier,  as  beoaaB&  aa  hoaeet  nain 

This  inaieare  sbrarii)  that  France  aett  apea  people  every  imy,  end 
that,  Ifaamfore,  aae  had  need  ri'lvays  to  stand  apon  Ms  guasd  to 
avoid  liiebl#w.  .  I  hare  also  abseraad^  that  there  are  aaodnn  sort  of 
petty  spiet^that  ran  op  and  down  the  chief  towaa^ospeeially  the 
Itagve,  dhdly  ihifthis  their  ovdiaaries^  exospt  they  find  eeoaeiair  to 
stay  longer,  and  are  in  prospect  of  soaie  adrtDtsge  to  be  raapeA 
IJIsr^  af  iNnnt  thosa^  wtio  are  obliged  to  fra^aaat  saoh  heasesy 
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Mg^  to  beware.  Odieniiitnide  Hiemselfes  into  companies,  or  resort 
t»  the  court,  and  go  to  see  the  psince  and  princess  at  dinner  and  snp. 
per, to  hear  and  see  wliat  is  said  or  done  there;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
have  helCod'Or  sednf  aoj  thing  of  eencdrn^  yoo  «ee  them  ran  tike  foot. 
boyi  to  the  French  ambassador,  who,  for  a  reward,  inyites  them  to  stay 
and  eat  with  him,  lie  now  entertaMng  scarce  any  but  snch  at  his  table* 
I C011I4  name  a  dozen  of  them  who,  to  my  knowledge,  are  employed 
in  thi»  vay,  besides  those  that  do  it  more  secretly,  and  jgo  to 
tiie  offering  only  at  night,  and  through  the  stable-dpor, 

Conot  &  C^iratas,  one  of  these  spies  of  great  note,  though,  in  my 

judgment,  of  as  little  ime,  wa^  nvt  so  eauU^s,  who,  coming  from 

couTt,  would  go  into  the  amnassador's  at  the  fore^oor,   in  tlie 

middle  of  Urn  day,  to  comnwmieite  to'  him  hit  colleetions.    Two 

peraona,  whom  I  knerw  to  be  Jesuits,  tlitough  fai  the  garb  of  officers, 

lesort-erery  day  to  the  prince's  rising,  diimer,  and  supper,  and  gob« 

ifitouiny  attend  &e  court,  where  they  liaw  so  mafty  friends,  or  tft 

lediyt  90  much  cunning,  asto.be  able  to  procure  dieir  C«tholick  friends 

aonie  employment,  who  are  all  emissaries  of  France,  and  wholly 

deroted  to  the  service  of  that  king.    Others  iiare  put  tiiemfelTe^  to 

lerre  eten  in  the  Idtchen,  where  such  sort  of  cattle  are  very  dangeroiS; 

ThaMfiMDO)  I  e^aclade,  that  bo«h  Urn  SiiM  and  Prince  of  Orange 

oi^l^ eiesi  in  all  nsip^^^mA  at  aft  th—i^tabe  nay  cmftieea  of 

tha  wkkeda^d  oashri«yaw matimaaaA dea^ ef  Fianee^  th^  king 

ftlmselC  behig  a  foke  aad  pti^ased  fmnen,  who,  msder  f!reten«»#r 

ea^Kshiag  the  BwaaaCaftolmk^igiwofefy  where  (tfioagh  by  ltf» 

wsched  lifiaaad  hieaak  af^Mtb  her  dba&st  an  fe%ioa>  has  no  e«l0f 

aim^  hut  to  ««4ead  kia  d«y«Meo  to  the  vMerneit  iHMnds  oT  Em^^^ 

and  to  Ihat  earfL  to  dests^  itst  ail  the  piutastowt  prinees,  and  then 

theiUnaa  Caiboliek  too,  that  iahenHiy  caaae  hhmuil  te  be  ye> 

Churned  not  the  Emperor  of  tiie  Romans  only,  but  ofril  EiMo^; 

aaAeestam  it  ^  that  ioMf^  ca»  ame  him  aa  a  bfldge  lo  tim  anL 

Tarsal  monarchy,  but  Holland,  which,  from  Us  VavsiiHiBi,  lie  IbolM 

0|m  with  a  most  emhia*  qmy    Se  that  the  SialBa  and  people  of 

thfloi  fieuaacahfvogaae*  iMsen  to  ititaA  the  adrftsael  ow^Sariear 

to  the  Jews :  <  Watdb^  for  yea  kmmraatwtat  hottf  tilo  trfef  tHH 

come.*    To  which  I  add :  ^  Be  ready,  therefore,  to  oppose  him  when 

he  shall  eeme  to  bred^  into  the  house,  and  usurp  his  neighbour's 

isfrflefiea;  uImI  be  sure  to  h>ok  upon  Fraifce  as  a  sworn  enemy  to 

lepabMehs^  ami  the  phigae  and  soouiige  of  all  that  wHl  not  yield 

their  liberties  up  to  hiou' 

True  it  is,  he  fears  the  States,  move  than  he  lofet  thsm ;  eare; 
therefore,  must  be  taken,,  to  be  always  in  soeh  a  coaditiaa  aimay 
ItilT  keep  him  so,  and  to  make  him.  kuow  himself  whenaraf  he  shall 
•e  h,^  forget  himself,  as  to  meddle  with  what  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
JUi  the  fefltfaatnmma  made  by  Cbunt  d^'Avaux,  as  soon  as  he  sees 
tta.Blates  paitri%  >hismffiveg  inapestwre  ef  ^fefence, -mast  not  be 
d^afr  heing  meroly  apao  Mgw;  Hit  we  wsy  be  sare  tfhat 
br  woali  not  make  thma^  w«n$  it  aet  Ibr  tile  promoting  of  his 


♦  . 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ilND  MEMCINAL  ESSAY 

or 

THE   WATERS   OF    TUNBRIDGE. 

WRITTEN  TO  A  PERSOS  OF  HONOUR  $ 

By  Pat.  Mji^s^  M.D. 

TcmporibiH  nedichift  joYat;  d«to  lenpore  prvdesly 
£t  data  ooQ  apto  tempore  Ljnipba  nocet. 

rFrom  a  quarto,  containing  ^6  pa^es,  printed  at  London,  for  tin 
Author,  in  1687.] 

Mt  Lomn, 

XT  was  year  bononr's  pleasure  to  ask  my  judgment,  concerning 
Tunbridge  waters,  because  I  often  recommend  my  patients  to  tiiem ; 
which,  in  «y  q^nion,  are  not  inferior  in  medicinal  Tertues  to  any 
^paw  of  that  kind ;  for  by  their  effects,  which  is  an  *  after^emon. 
•tratioa,  they  are  impregnated  with  a  chaloanthous  or  vitriolate  juice  j 
which)  with  its  sulphureous  particles,  irritates  and  mores  the  belly 
to  a  blackish  excretion,  and,  by  frequent  drinkhag  thereof^  black, 
eneth  the  tongue,  because  this  member,  being  of  a  spongy  substance, 
imbibes  some  sooty  sulphureous  minims  into  its  porosity,  occaslonim 
this  tincture. 

Thro'  Its  more  subtle  piercing  chalcandious  spirits,  it  prorokes 
urine  in  a  plentiful  manner. 

To  these  is  admixed  some  fermgineous  juice,  that  contains  a  great 
d^  of  the  TolaUle  salt,  whidi  is  it  that  is  dissolved  in  the  cfcaly  beafe 
wine,  now  so  much  hn  vogue  amongst  physicians. 


His  aquisferrum  inesse  videtur  inprindpHs  soluHs  unde 
9is  chalybeata  iniimius  sa9fguine  permiscetur,  Sf  paientius  morboi 
expugnaty  quamferrum  quocunque  demum  ariifido  nohilUatum. 

'  These  waters  seem  to  contain  iron  in  its  unconcrete  and  seminal 
^  principles,  whereupon  their  chalybeate  Tertue  is  more4ntire1y  mixed 
*  with  the  blood,  and  more  powerfully  attacks  diseases,  than  irofl 
'  prepared  to  the  best  advantage  can.'  Dr.  Stoenham* 

'  Mars  in  itself  consists  chiefly  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  earth.  It 
^  has  very  little  of  spirit  and  water,  and  particles  of  the  former  ele. 
^  mants,  especially  the  sulphureous  and  saline  in  the  mixt  are  com. 
^  bined  together  with  earth,  remain  wholly  fixed ;  but  being  loosed 
'  and  diyided  from  each  other  (as  in  these  waters)  have  a  tery  effics^ 
^  oious  eneiigy.'  Dr.  Wi^is  ds  ChalybtuHt. 

•  DemooitratlfO  a  poattiiori. 
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la  them  galls  sIttTeD,  or  oak-JeaTes  added ;  or.  by-poaring  to 
IfceiB  some  Infvilon  of  tea  made  in  water,  ^tixj  will  faeoome  of  an 
atra.parpareci|Q»  colour;  to  vhich^  iastUting  som^  drops  of  spirit  of 
Titriol,  or  p^ariiif  tkereaato  aoaio  sherry,  they  become  clear  again 
and  redintegrate  their  pristine  coloar.  On  the  surface  of  these  wa. 
ters  there  is  a  grey  film  \s\  the  morning ;  they  have  a  roughness  in  the 
moath ;  with  them  no  arsenical  vapours  ar^  intermixed,  but,  void  of 
all  noxious  .quality,  are  limpid- and  salutiferous  ;  many  do  daily  re. 
ceive  benefit  by  the  use  of  them,  wherefore,  by  *  the  concurrence  of 
these  appearances,  they  hare  thecharacteristickofa  good  and  whole, 
aome  spaw. 

•  As  for  their  Tertues  and  propA-ttes  in  physick,  I  belieTe,  if  tliere 
be  any  snch  remedy  in  being  as  u  panpharmacan^  or  uniyersal  reme. 
dy,  it  is  here;  for  even  as  soap,  put  to  foul  linnen  with  water, 
puT]geth  and  cleanseth  all  filth,  and  maketh  them  \o  become  white 
again ;  so  these  waters  with  their  saponary  and  detersive  quality 
dean  all  the  whole  microcosm  or  body  of  man  from  all  feculency 
and  impurities.  Vid.  the  first, region,  by  stool;  the  second,  by 
urine ;  the  third,  by  transpiration,  sending  forth  from  the  center  to 
the  circumference  many  sooty  and  fstid  effluviums,  which,  in  some, 
cblonr  liheir  shirts  blackish ;  f  an  observable  quantity  of  dus  liquid 
substance,  gliding  through  the  inner  passages  of  the  bowels, 
brushes  off  the  peccant  humours  that  stagnate  in  their  proper  chan. 
neh,  and  roots  out  the  cause  and  origin  of  djlseases.  The  acidulw 
also  dissolve  tartarous  and  viscous  matter,  and  correct  the  hot  indis. 
position  of  the  liver  and  kidnies.  See  the  author  Fridericu$  Los. 
«mf.  im  Condlitfi  Mediois^ 

■  Wherefore  the  use  of  these  waters  have  deservedly  gained  a  great 
esteem  and  reputation  in  curing  many  chroaick  and  rebellious  dis. 
eases,  vrhich  are  accounted  the  shame  of.physicuins ;  for  they  cure, 
even  to  a  miracle,  such  as  are  quite  giyen  over  by  doctors;  they  may 
well  be  called  aqua  vto,  or  waters  of  life,  because  they  restore 
men  to  life,  and  make  them  live  twice ;  X  ^  ^}^  ^^^  former  health 
is  to  live  again,  for  sickness,  and  neutrality  of  health,  as  the  Greeks 
«y,  Is  butB[o;  ajKftloc,  'to  live  without  life;'  wherefore  §  life  is 
not  only  to  live  and  breathe,  but  also  to  have  perfect  health;  and 
fliat  is  got  here  by  drinking. 

f  Physicians,  when  they  have  tired  ,their  miserable  afflicted  pa- 
tients with  tedious  and  chargeable  courses  of  physick  (finding  all 
wiys  else  unsuccessful)  at  last  send  them  to  these  waters,  which  the/ 
lay  hold  of,  as  a  sacred  anchor,  for  they  are  the  most  efficacions  and 
poweifol  remedy  against  the  greatest  and  most  inveterate  diseases,  by 

•  Syudreme  phiSrfomenon .  ,  . 

t  I^m  «Biip  «iibsUiiU«  llnuW*  f«tMilft  q«antltftt,  pet  inHmot  vi^wmm  rccettut  p^cr- 
Sueiu.  ptce^ntf  ^  in  iimpriifi  cuniciilU  «U|cnAnte»  tnccM  egregle  evenii  inorbonini<|uc  cau- 
«nAvmac«c  WfttermoiuirureAra  ctvlMtMandiMolvit:  hepfttk  qao«He  ct  laama  ea^Oam 
tetempeticm  cerrigit. 

t  QbU  vita  prtori  pPMf  truy  eu  bU  vivcre.     , 

I  NQiie*tyi«erc,  Mdi  btn«  vatore.  Vita.  InrCial.  •  ^^  . •«-•*♦« 

I  A4  ha»  aquas  medici,  pi^fqnam  »gTOi  masno  et  ramptnoto  medlcatwirtomm  •ppaTatm 
loacotempocvaefktisanint,  cnm  Tldent  re«  slbi  ex  Tfllo  noa  .uccedCTe,  mitrioj  rriegwit,  tan. 
anun  ad  Mcram  anchoram)  tout  enim  eScacuvimum  et  potetititiimam  renicdium  «"?"«»- 
fuiii<Mfeniv'<MtiBo«  mortal  a  Deo  cpncetsuni,  ti  dcxtra  vaaa  porrigautur,  qttpd  potta  ex.    . 
pn  nit  Ua  vcnlbas* 

vol.  IX.  N 
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ih«  appointment  of  Almighly  God,  prorided  dieyare  made  nie^la 
it  due  and  right  matiiier;  which'  the  poet  expresses  in  these  words:    . 

Pubiica  morborum  requies^  commune  medentum 
AuxiUum^  prtBsens  numen^  inemptaque  solus ^ 

Amissum  reparant  lymphis  impune  vigorem^ 
Pacaturque  cegro  luxuriante  dolor. 

^  Diseases  publick  ease ;  a  common  heal, 

^  A  free,  cost  health  *  a  God  does  never  fail, 

^  Vigour  to  men  restore  with  ease,  avail, 

'  All  pain  in  wanton  patients  does  assail.' 

^  But  if  you  take  them  in  the  lefMiand,  or  by  ilie  wrong  handle, 
'  they  cause  thousands  of  diseases,  and  hasten  even  death  itself.' 

FKedericus  Lossius  in  ConcilUs  de  Morbis  Uypochondriads. . 

^  Chalybeates  cure  not  s6  much  by  opening  obstructions  of  the- 
viscera,  as  by  depressing  the  exaltations  of  sulphur  and  fi^ed  salts, 
and  by  volatilising  the  blood  much  depauperated  and  made  effete  as 
in  cachectick  bodies ;  for  they  communicate  a  volatile  sort  of  fer. 
ment,  as  a  spur  to  the'  effete  and  languid  mass  of  blood,  by  which 
the  spirits,  that  before  lay  gasping,  as  it  were,  and  pressed  down 
with  their  own  weight,  are  excited  and  made  more  lively,  by  in. 
irigorating  the  blood,  and  renewing  the  ferment;  for,  as  soon  as  clia. 
lybeate  medicines  are  made  use  of  in  the  green.sickness,  the  pulse 
becomes  suddenly  greater  and  quicker;  the  external ,  parts  of  the. 
body  grow  hot ;  the  face  is  no  longer  pale  and  dead  coloured,  but 
fresh  and  purpled  with  blood  itself. 

Betwixt  the  ferment  of  the  stomach  and  chalybeates,  there  is  a 
mutpal  conflict,  as  appears  by  the  nidorolent  belches  and  eructa.. 
tions  after  taking  them,  as  if  one  had  toten  hard  fried  eggs;  in  this 
reaction  chalybeates  undergo  a  dissolution  within  the  viscera  of  con. 
coction,  and  tiie  active  particles,  both  sulphureous  and  saline,  dis. 
play  themselves,  and,  mixing  with  the  nutritive  juice,  are- carried 
into  the  blood  which  they  inactuate. 

Chalybeate  waters,  by  their  many  and  divers  seminary  princi^ 
pies  with  w)iich  they  are  embryonated,  are  very  powerful  and  effica. 
cious  in  curing  of  many  and  divers  diseases,  though  they  be  of  a 
contrary  nature  and  disposition  ;  for  they  serve  not  only  as  a  bridle, 
but  also  as  a  spur ;  yet,  I  would  not  advise  them  to  be  drank  indif^ 
ierenUy  by  all  constitutions  and  sexes,  without  the  advice  of  a  phy. 
sician,  who,  by  his  prudent  conduct  and  management,  weighing 
all  f  indications,  contraindications,  and  co-indications  according  to 
discretion,  may  ob.viate  all  symptoms  that  may  arise,  and  thereby 
render  them  more  useful  and  effectual ;  the  potation  of  waters,  thus 
circumstantiated,  may  deserve  to  be  called  the  most  powerful  han(( 
•f  God  ;  and  keep  their  reputation  untainted ;  but,  without  this  can. 

*  Etenlm  mwum  tanralnec  eflioeui  et  Unt^aetcentt  voUtile  quoddam  fermentum,  ten  calc>»- 
^  w!ti^\l,%  quo  exciuntur  et  <^na«i  eH^untur  tplritu*  tntea  jaceotes*  et  avo  pondcre 
prM«}'..aaugttmeinTigoratejuiqneTi'm^Vi^M^iv«y  redlnlegrAt:  nam,  qnotiea  cbalyhcaU  i« 
chlomii  aeu  febre  aib*  vel  amatoria  propinantur,  poUna  derepente  mi^or  flt  «t  celerior :  ex* 
J«rjof«oDrporU  inoaleicunt,  faciea  nou  ampliui  pallida  et  moiti  ooncotor.  wd  vifid»  ccni* 
lor  et  Miituln*  purpunta.    fndtriau  Loum. 
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tion,  fliey  may  prore  a  sword  in  a  madman's  kaiid,  and  not  at  all 
anxUiaiy,  bat  pernicioas  and  hurtful;  lience  comes  the  saying,* 
*  That  steel  is  the  worst  instrument  of  death,  and  best  of  life;'  where* 
fore  our  learned  and  well-experienced  doctors  now^judays  abbreTi. 
ate  the  tedious  and  yarious  theraupeutick  method  of  physick,  and  in 
lieu  of  it  prescribe  their  patients  only  a  chalybeate  course,  to  satisfy  ' 
alllntentions,  judging  it  to  be  insiar  omnit^m,  or  equivalent  to  all 
other  prescriptions,  +  and,  as  a  learned  physician  was  wont  to  say ; 
^  As  true  as  steel.' 

The  sanative  vertues  and  energies  of  those  waters  are  beyond  any 
jpolypharmacon  prescription  imaginable,  being  very  prevalent  against 
frequent  giddiness  and  scoiomii^  passions  of  the  heart,  and  Quoting 
of  spirits,  with  a  fear  and  dread,  as  it  were,  of  present  death,  la 
hypochondriacal  and  liysterick  fits,  by  suppressing  the  anathymiOm 
Mis  of  ill  vapours,  and  hindering  damps  to  exhale  to  the  head  and 
lieart,  no  remedy  more  effectual.  Ih  scurvy,  which  is  an  endemick 
cBsease,  it  is  an  appropriated  and  specifick  remedy,  by  correcting 
the  depraved  ferments,  and  dulcifying  the  blood.  In  hemorrhages, 
taken  with  advice,  it  is  of  great  strength  and  force ;  in  both  obstruc. 
tions  and  overflowing  of  the  terms  also,  ah  excellent  remedy.  It  is 
good  against  all  obstructions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mesentery : 
leucopMegmaHa,  febris  alba^  sen  amatartaj  or  greensickness, 
atori^,  and  gravel ;  nay,  it  cures  hydrophobia,  or  the  disease,  called 
^  die  fear  of  water,'  commonly  contracted  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
methodically  drank. 

Moreover,  these  waters  are  endowed  with  an  admirable  and  pow. 
erful  faculty,  in  rendering  those  who  drink  of  them  fruitful  and  pro. 
lifick ;  by  reason  of  their  spirituous  ferment,,  they  enliven,  invigorate, 
and  actuate  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  the  nobler  parts  of  the  body 
and  spirits  thereof:  Likewise  reduce  them  from  a  saline  or  sulphu. . 
Teous  dyscrasy,  and  sometimes  from  both,  to  a  sweet  balsamtck,  spi. 
ritnons,  and  sanguineous  temperament,  X  which  natnraUy  incites  and 
inspires  men  and  women  to  amorous  emotions  and  titillations,  being 
previous  dispositions,  enabling  them  to  procreation.  This  may  be  the 
aitiology  of  this  product  in  some  sense. 

Venus  comes  from  the  salt  sea,  through  many  crannies,  interstices, 
pores  of  the  earth,  and  dangerous  precipices,  foaming  to  meet  her 
beloved  Mars  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  Whom  she  no  sooner  em. 
braces,  but  she  is  impregnated  and  big  with,  a  valiant  hero,  in  the  bed 
of  honour,  with  no  insipid  delight :  from  thence,  soon  after  this  di. 
gression,  she  rises  triumphing  in  our  hemisphere  at  TQnbridge,gener. 
ottsly  imparting  and  distributing  this  impregnative  faculty  to  her  vo« 
(aries,  in  order  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  mankind.^ 

To  her.  Mars,  in  a  poetical  rhapsod^r,  speaks : 

Tu  Dea  !  (u  rerUm  naiuram  sola  gubernasy 

Nee  Mine  te  quidquanty  dias  in  luminis  oras, 
Eiariiur  :  nee  sit  Icetum  nee  amabile  quicquam, . 

•  Pf>«»ifliAni  mortU  ted  opilmum  r'ttm  fnttniroenttiiQ. 

f  Vt  tu^as  vflttd  fMiiwretf  n»ni  ctetvra  pottlt  eacuMre  nnrJtctmeattt. 

s  Acti«iM»  Mfiuwitttr  tevpciuneiutim  corporif .       |  Omn^  iKMittV  uii  tsmmj«»mffnm^ 
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<  Thov  goddess  1  tarnest  Nature's  wlieel^ 

<  To  thee  all  beings  do  appeal; 

<  Without  tliee,  neither  joy  nor  love  we  feel* 

'  So  passionate  was  he  for  a  married  Venus:  To  these  fines  I  may 
annex  a  poetical  hypothesis,  de  aquis  chalybeatis^  or  chalybeate  wa. 
ters,  made  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  man,  alluding  to  die  preoed* 
ing  discourse: 

Quid  vaiet  obdurum  placide  dissoivere  Martem  9 

Ecce  Venus  madidaiu  mollti  amare  Deum» 
Spumu  man's  IraMt't  telluris  sedula  rtmo^, 

Qaemqi  ardetjuvenem;  quanrU  ubiq;  furmiim 
Non  erii  ergo  novum  si  nostfis  emicei  undisy 

Hie  Martem  exuUans  convenii  ilia  suum. 
Salsis  in  terrce  thalamo  complexibus  humeni^ 

SurgU  4^  explosus  colliquefactus  amor. 
Ilinc  taniis  dtgnafemdm  laudibus  undm : 

Marsprabet  robur :  dai  Venus  alma  decus* 
Jlucqueis  forma  pern :  hue^huc^praperatepueUm^ 
'    Vospulchras  reddit  candidm  i^mpka  Deat. 
IIuc  properate  senes^  curvans  quos  dqprimet.4BiU9^ 
^     Ecce  Dei  vires  exkibet  unda  sui, 
Ventricuhs  impleie  mares:  impleie pueUse^ 

Quos  bibUisfontes  rtous  amarie  erunt 
Posthttc  de  Baccho  sileantproverbia:  frigei 
'  Nott  sine  Leneeoj  sed  sine  Marie  Venus. 

<  What  thing  can  reach  Mars  his  hard  heart? 
^  ^Tis  Venus  only  has  the  dart. 

^  The  fo«mu3g  sea  finds  Terra's  chlnkSy 

^  And  mad  with  loTednto  'em  sinks* 
^  'Tis  nothing  strange  if  Venus  rise, 

'  And  both  In  joy,  here,  sympathise. 
,    -^  MoistenM  in  salt  embraces  bed, 

^  She  melted,  rising  rears  her  head* 
^  Hence  waters  fame  of  iron  race, 

^  Mars  gives  the  strength,  Venus  the  grace; 
^  Come  hither,  dames,  whose  beauties  fkde, 

^  A  goddess  in  a  trioe  is  made. 
^  Come  hitiier,  old,  whom  age  has  bent,    ^ 

^  God's  power  is  omnipotent. 
^  Drink,  men  and  women,  drink  and  swell| 

*  You  can't  drink  dry  kind  Cnpid's  weU. 
^  Drink,  sirs  and  ladies ;  he,  she  dore, 

y  What  here  you  drink^  increases  Lote. 
^  No  more  of  Bacchus;  Venus  chill 

^  Appiears,  when  Mars  has  no  good.wilU 
*  Nav,  only  then,  to  say  I'm  bold. 

^  Venus  Is  so,  when  Mars  is  cold. 

Notwithstanding  all  diese  encomiums  of  the  waters,  yet  soma  art 
•f^  ojpiniaai  Aej  are  not  proper  in  some  kind  of  inaladies :  u  in 
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a  TbemnatisiB^iior  inhectick  feTera,or  confmnptions:  first,  bj  reasoi) 
•f  tlie  ill  ivccess  they  are  wont  to  have  in  using  these  ^nraters.  Se« 
coodlyt  because  in  them  the  parts  are  much  weakened,  and  nature 
ouuMi  tkrow  off  the  glut  of  waters  sent  bto  the  blood.  In  rhenma. 
tick  persons  the  nerrous  juice  degenerates  from  its  crasis,  and  in* 
clioes  to  a  sharpish  nature,  and  is  went  to  be  perverted  by  the  fluid 
salts  of  the  spaw-waters :  as  Dr*  Willis  well  obserres^  <  as  for  hecticks^ 
^  they  are  commonly  of  a  fine  texture  of  body,  much  distempered  witli 
^  heAt,  dryness,  and  costiYeness;  all  which  symptoms  are  rather  in* 
^  creased  by  chalybeates,  than  abated;'  wherefore  the  learned  Dr, 
Willis,  in  his  chapter  of  chalybeates,  says,  ^  that  steel  is  not  yrery  pro* 
^  per  in  yery  hot  and  spirituous  blood,nor  where  the  bowels  are  of  a 
^  hot  temperam^t :'  neither  are  these  waters  good,  but  rather  hurtful 
to  those  who  are  in  perfect  health,  according  to  Hippocrates's  sentL 
anents,  who  says,  m«dlicffmfiiia  non  cottveniunt  sanit:  medicamentSt. 
are  sot  cooTenient  for  sound  and  healthy  persons.  Moreover,  they 
are  judged  not  proper  for  women  with  child  9  because  whaterer 
proYokes  urine,  as  these  waters  do,  provokes  also  the  terms ;  and 
whatever  provoker  them  in  women,  causes  miscarriage ;  therefore 
■ot  fit  for  them  in  this  circumstance.. 

Old  and  ancient  persons  are  not  to  be  too  bold  in  drinking  these 
waters^  because  their  ferments,  and  natural  faculties,  are  much 
debilitated  by  d^cay  of  nature,  and  not  sufficient  to  exert  their. 
functicm^  in  distributing  these  waters,  which,  if  remahiing  in  the 
body,  and  not  carried  off,  suffocate  the  vital  flames  of  the  heart  and 
arteries :  wine^  therefore  for  them  is  most  convenient.  *  For  God 
has  given  wine  as  a  physickJielp  against  the  morose  austerity  of 
age,  that,  by  the  moderate  use  tliereof,  old  men  may,  in  a  manner^ 
renew  their  lives,  and  forget  their  adis;  even  the  habit  of  the  mind^ 
from  a  hardened  condition,  is  become  soft,  as  iron,  by  the  help  of 
fire,  is  made  more  tractable;  whereupon  wine  is  called  lac  senum^ 
the  old  man's  milk. 

The  method,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  drinking  these  waters,  is  aa 
Iblloweth :  First,  to  drink  for  three  or  four  days  every  morning  Epsom 
or  North-Hall  waters,  to  purge  the  l^y,  and  prepare  it  in  order,  to 
Tonbridge ;  for,  unless  the  first  passages  are  cleansed,  medicines,  ' 
designed  for  any  use,  will  be  depraved  by  the  filth  residing  in  them* 
These  purging  waters  may  be  drank  to  three  or  four  pints,  either 
raw  or  boiled,  and  altered  with  milk.  This  being  done,  drink  of 
Tonbridge,  walking  gently  to  the  fountain-head,  f  For  waters  are 
more  pleasant  and  profitable,  taken  at  the  fountainJiead  ;  whence 
once  removed,  they  lose  their  vivifick  spirits,  in  which  all  vertue 
does  reside ;  which  afterwards  no  diligence  can  recover. 

For,  being  impr^nated  with  spirituous  and  volatile  exhalations,, 
they  easily  lose  their  vertue  by  the  avolation  of  fugitive  parts  being 

•  DaM  mlm  Tinam  h«fninib«M  quasi  anxflittm  advenw  leMCliitU  aattcrltaten  pbanMcoiir 
lartitttt  est,  «t  reviviscere  yf deantur».  k  laceatitia  oblWio  capiat :  atqt  ipM  animi  habkus^ 
mollis  e  duro  factus  ut  ferram  igni  inpoaitan,  tmcttbttior  flat*  undc'  vinum  a  »oiii>alia  lac 
•cmbft  iMmifiatnr.    l/M^mt. 

t  Nam  dnlcioa  k  ntiliiu  ex  fonU  btbantur :  delate  enim  ex  pivpriia  footibua  Sari  noa  paCiast 
qoin  annittant  virtficos  illo*  iMiritjii  in  qaoqj  donls  fIvaiMnU  Tit  couiaUli  siu»  xoU^  ^aftea 
laboie  rettitai  pottat,    JSacMiM  d<  TWmu.  ^ 
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carried  at  a  distance :  Tttiit  the^  are  embodied  wifli  such  sutolMe 
parts,  you  may  experience  it  sensibly,  by  potting  a  bottle  hrif  fnll  of 
them,  abont  sun-Hsing,  to  your  eyes ;  and  from  tfaence  yon  will 
perceire  such  emanations  of  effluTiams  to  come.anal<^u8  to  those  of 
orange-peel  when  sqneesed,  as  will  stimulate  and  irritate  the  tender 
tunicles  of  your  eyes.  This  I  haye  by  tradition  from  a  physiciaii, 
who  for  many  years  frequented  Tunbrioge,  and  made  great  scmtiny 
Into  the  nature  and  idiostfncrasia  of  these  waters ;  yet  this  I  know, 
that  chalybeate  waters  in  long  deportation,  or  being  some  space  of 
time  out  of  the  fountain,  will  not  tinge  with  galls  or  oaken  leaves,  at 
least  not  so  intensely  as  before;  whence  I  deduce  that.  In  carriage 
to  some  distance,  or  being  long  out  of  the  fountain,  they  are  diyested 
of  their  martial,  and  consequently  medicinal  power.*    • 

They  are  to  be  drank  gradually,  and  with  leisure,  not  in  great 
draughts,  with  little  or  no  intermission,  because  they  are  chiefly 
prescribed  to  purify  and  keep  in  its  due  crasis  the  blood  and  nerrous 
juice,  to  open  obstructions,  and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  nervoui 
plexus:  Now  this  they  efiect,  by  insinuating  subtile  and  actire  par- 
ticles, of  a  different  state  and  origin,  into  the  morbifiek  minerOf 
conquering  and  subduing  saline  and  irritative  particles  residing  in 
the  blood,  and  carrying  some  forth  as  prisoners,  by  urine.  This 
mutual  f  contest,  betwixt  the  combatants  of  chalybeates  and  their 
antagonist,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  at  an  end  in  haste,  or  in  a 
short  space  of  time ;  but  after  many  attacks  and  several  colltsfons, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  broken  pates  :  but  precipitate  drinking  destroys 
all  these  intentions,  and  leaves  no  time  for  alteration,  assimilation, 
or  mortification  of  particles  of  a  different  nature  and  figure  ;  where* 
ibre  it  is  better  to  X  hasten  slowly,  and  drink  them  leisurely,  with 
dae  intervals. 

Moreover,  great  draughts  are  generally  held  pernicious,  destroo- 
tive,  and  rather  oppressing  than  alleviating  nature ;  and,  considering 
these  waters  are  not  vertuated  so  much  by  their  quantity  as  quality 
inherent  in  them,  the  body  participates  more  of  the  latter,  frequently 
drinking  a  little,  than  by  pouring  in  a  vast  and  stupendious  quantity 
at  one  time,  like  Tricon gius  Medioianensis^  who  drank  tliree  gallons 
at  one  draught,  and  from  thence  took  his  name. 
•  The  compass  of  time,  wherein  the  waters  are  usually  drank.  Is  an 
bour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  walking  betwixt  whiles  moderately,^ 
till  you  look  red,  but  not  sweat,  lest  you  divert  them  from  the  uri- 
nary passage  to  the  periphery  of  the  body,  for  tlie  same  matter  goeth 
by  sweat  as  by  urine,  and  cause  too  great  an  effervescency  in  the 
blood. 

The  jneasure  of  time  to  continue  the  drinking  of  these  waters,  for 
good  effect,  is  commonly  a  month,  or  six  weeks:  but,  by  the 
authority  of  Claudinns,  and  many  other  doctors,  we  may  continue  a 
stcfel  course  for  tlie  space  of  a  year :  Why  not  a  fortiori^  or  much 

•  Uqumqurtdcn  quo  inagis  rlonf^tur  a  principi'o  eo  magU  languncit.       t  «tW*«X*V' 
I  a^vfvh  B^i^ioi^.     Featina  lente  HIppcs,  omne  nitninm  natune  inimicam,   qtiod  Ttr* 
paQiaHm  lit,  tntum  est,  prasertim  si  ab  uno  tA  aXiud  progretiiatui. 
^  Ad  ruborem  acd  noD  vi  sydorem. 
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'moi^,  tlie  use  of  these  waters  With  as  much  safety  and  benefit,  tfaej 
.being  the  most  perfect  course  of  steel ;  because  here  the  elements  of 
•steel  are  in  uncoucrete  and  seminal. principles,  and  display  them, 
selres,  as  I  before  mentioned  out  of  Dr.  Sydenham  :  Supposing,  In 
this  administration,  there  be-  respect  had  to  the  patient's  strength, 
i  disease,  euphory,  or  welLbearing,  temperament  of  the  air,  and  other 
-circumstances* 

They  are  to  be  taken,  gradually  increasing  and  lessening  the  dose 

lat  the  beginning,  and  before  the  end  of  the  whole  space  of  time 

.appointed  for  the  taking  of  them.     In  reference  to  the  number  of 

.glasses,  in  my  judgment,  you  may  make  it  either  odd,  or  erent 

.  tho*  some  philosophers,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  all  things  are  com. 

posed  of  number,  prefer  the  odd  before  the  other,  and  attribute  to  It 

a  great  efficacy  and  perfection,  especially  in  matters  of  physick : 

wherefore  it  is  that  many  doctors  prescribe  always  an  odd  pill,  an 

odd  draught,  or  drop,  to  be  taken  by  their  patients.     For  the  per. 

.  lection  thereof,  they  alledge  these  following  numbers.     As  seven 

>  planets,  seren  wonders  of  the  world,  nine  muses,  God  is^  three  and 

one  ;*  with  many  other  examples,  which,  for  brevity,  I  supersede, 

and  let  them  abound  in  their  own  sense. 

'  If  there  fall  rain,  then  the  waters  are  not  seasonable,  because  they 
will  be  too  much  diluted  and  weakened ;  but  a  little  wet  does  no 
harm,  but  rather  good,  because  it  washes  the  salt  in  the  f  crannies 
and  interstices  of  the  earth  into  the  fountain,  and  more  intensely 
^  impregnates  them. 

To  correct  the  crudities  and  rawness  of  the  waters,  and' to  acce. 
lerate  their  passing,  carraway  confects,  and  such  like  candied  seeds 
'•masticated,  are  rery  good,  and  much  coromonded,  taken  betwixt 
whiles :  likewise  a  glass  of  small  wMte-wine  is  a  proper  Tchicle ; 
and  for  all  those  who  are  in  a  red  to  tobacco  %  nothing  better  than  a 
pipe  of  it  for  this  effect,  taken  betwixt  whiles.  Those,  to  whom  it  is 
offensire,  taken  alone,  may  add  thereunto  some  tea  leaves,  or  catechu, 

•  to  qualify  the  ingratefulness  thereof,  and  render  it  inoffensive,  taken 
pipe-wise.  This  warms  the  stomach  without  mixing  any  heterogene. 
ous  body  with  the  waters,  that  may  obstruct  their  distribution  and 
passing,  for  it  rarefies  the  pores  and  meatus  in  order  theretinto. 

It  is  observed,  that,  in  some,  the  waters,  being  drunk  at  the 
fountain-head,  either  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  indispo. 
sition  of  patient,  will  not  easily  pass,  but  remain  too  long  in  the 

*  body,  to  their  great  prejudice  and  detriment.  To  these  persons  ray 
advice  is,  to  drink  them  in  their  warm  bed,  without  sleeping  (which 
hinders  all  evacuation)  for,  as  I  said  before,  the  gentle  heat  of  bed 

'  dilates  the  passage,  and  consequently  the  distribution  of  the  waters 
is  much  facilitated. 

The  regimen,  which  is  observed  in  eating  and  drinking  at  thoso 
waters,  is  as  followeth :  first,  eschew  all  gross  and  obstructive  meats, 
as,  poriL,  beef,  duck,  pudding,  sausages ;  all  fried  Tictuttls,  as,  eggs, 

•  Namero  Dena  impart  i^audct.  t  Virtu*  unU«  (octior  se  ipui  dliperMU 

t  Nulla  salutift^ro  prtef  tantior  herba  tubaco. 
Interpone  luU  Inttrduia  pocula^fumU. 

n4 
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coUops  of  bioon,  most  sorts  of  €bIi  «iicl«kds;  all  soused  and 
pickled  meats,  as,  anchones,  cvcumbers,  kc^  retrain  from  milk,  and 
all  milk-meats ;  eat  no  roots,  or  aay  sort  of  fmit;  let  yonr  nelit  be 
of  easj  dl^stioD,  and  nutritire,  as  the  Greeks  say,  icf^fiw  mtd 
v0XvTfo^f.  Keep  no  days  of  fiut  or  abstinence,  daring  this  time,  If 
I  may  advise  yon  as  a  phystcian,  and  not  as  a  casuist,  lest  I  incronch 
upon  another's  prorince,  tracterU  fabriUa  fabriy  every  ono  in  his 
own  sphisre. 

Fast  three  or  foar  hours  after  the  waters,  and,  if  at,  dinner  yoa 
have  an  esnrine  appetite,  take  care  not  to  eat  too  much,  because  tiw 
quantity  of  waters,  y/on.  drank,  has  rdaxed  and  distended  your  sto. 
mach ;  therefore  little  eating  is  best,  according  to  the  Latin  proterb. 
Qui  muUum  edere  opUU  parum  comedais  He,  that  desires  to  eat 
much,  must  eat  little.  Aroid  variety  of  meats ;  but,  if  you  nadalge 
yourself  to  several  sorts,  let  thh  easier  of  digestion  precede  the  grosser, 
and  not  be  postponed,  as  the  Greeks  advise  us,  ivvnrls  ^vtnrtmiH* 

Let  your  drink  be  clear,  well  fermented,  not  stale,  nor  sowre, 
not  thick,  nor  muddy,  not  lieating,  nor  cooling,  bat  temperate ;  all 
ale  is  prohibited,  becanse  thick  and  muddy  .-< —   -. 

Nihil  tpiunu  Ma  dum  ingeritur;  nihil  dariui  cum  egetiiwr  : 
Ergo  in  corpore  relinquU  multaa  faeces. 

*  It  goes  in  thick,  and  comes  out  thfn, 
^  And  therefore  leaves  its  dregs  within.' 

Begin  your  meals  with  a  glass  of  white-wine* ;  I  recommend 
Anjou,  wine  beyond  others,  because  it  is  small,  clear,  light,  very 
diuretick,  and  of  a  singular  ver^pie  against  the  stone,  or  gravd,  and 
all  obstructions  of  the  mesentery :  yet,  tho'  you  begin  with  liquids, 
nevertheless,  be  advised  to  conclude  with  solids :  by  this  means  you 
first  wash  and  fortify  your  stomach,  and  at  Isist  close  the  orifice 
thereof,  that  no  fumefi  or  vapours  arise  to  disturb  your  head.  The 
French,  ^ho  are  esteemed  a  wise  nation,  ase  always  observed, 
baucher  la  boUle^  to  stop  the  bottle,  lest  nothing  ex}iale ;  so  like, 
wise  they  close  their  stomach  with  some  desaitj  or  sweet-meat,  after 
eating,  for  the  same  intent. 

.  All  ezceises  and  debauchery,  with  late  sitting  up  at  nights,  is  per. 
nicious  and  deslructive,  during  this  time,  for  many  reasons,  which  I 
here  omit,  because  everyone  may  experience  it  easily  in  himself,  sfter 
such  nocturnal  lucubration ;  therefore,  bibas  ut  vivoij  sed  non  viv€» 
ut  bibas;  drink  to  live,  but  not  live  to  drink. 

To  change  your  linnen  often  will  be  convenient,  if  not  necessary, 
while  yon  drink  these  waters,  because  many  sooty,  fetid,  sulphureous 
steams  come  from  them,  which  render  your  shirt  black,  and  some 
other  particles  obstruct  the  pores  of  your  body,  and  make  them  im. 
pervious,  and  hinder  insensible  transpiration ;  which  is  an  evacuation 
ht  greater,  and  more  considerable,  than  any  manifest  or  sensible 

*  iBcipe  cum  liquido  i  licco  finire  momento.   Scbola  Solemftnuu 
C^iimpmfum,tUpotUmt  inapt  eannm. 


«m«,  •itter  bj  stdol,  or  wtimy  acooidiiig  to  SfmeUi^  d^Smctorio^ 
te  his  MedieinQ  Statica.    « 

Duriag  the  time  you  drink  these  wattrs,  itis  n^ceistiy  t»  ttk* 

tome  gentle  medicine  erery  fourth  Of  fifth  night  going  to  bed,  or  in  t 

iBormng  earlf^  drinluiig  theflOi  traters  therei^MNi,  after  the  phjiick 

liath  begun  to  work.^^^Uere  aloetick  medtetne  b  held  oDfenttTo,  hjr 

lesaon  it  consists  of  aorimonions  and  liiiviai  parts,  a|it  ip^  heai  «nd 

oorvode  the  viscerat  biU  this  is  easily  resoWed,  if  to  thealoetf^  phy^ 

rick  yott  mix  some  restnoos,  or  balsamick  snbstance,  tf  hieh  may  knif jt^ 

Biiiigale,  hebeCate,  and  flfetnnd  the  fiery  alkalies  <Mf  aloea :  «nd«with 

thin  correction,  or  preparation,  it  is  not  only  render^  less  hurtfnly 

bot    pardeularly  an  appf  opriiiled  medicine  to  be  •taken  with  these 

wmters:  my  nsoal  pill  m.lf.^Maiim  pUuL  r^ffi  ^urettm^  jidqp  gv. 

ig.  b4d9am  Pefu  q.  s.  tyUuia  itj.  smaiemAB horammtU^ mperbibendo 

mmne  dquM  prmtUoiai-  ad  lb.  iiij*  pkm  fnnmsne*    Many  doctors  gif  e 

diacasua  cum  mamui  10  an  ounce  oter  ni^t^-  which  ii  a  good  ecoou 

protick,  fit  for  all  ages  and  eonstitndons,  imkl  leaves  no  iU  diaAnh 

In   tlieTiscera*     Another  rare  eccoprotick  aad  ecphraotick  rtiaed|r 

is  highly  commended  with  these  waters,  which  is  tincture  eaihmrtiaa^ 

an  ounce  of  which,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  given  in  the  first  glass^ 

pur^geth  G«to,  Alio,  juoundBy  soon,*  safe,  and  pleasantly  t  -  for  no 

violent  catharticks  ai^  proper  with  these  waters,  for  fear  of  agitating- 

and  irritating  nature  too  much,  and  making  an  ill  Impression  on  the 

blood  and  viscera.    I  know  some,  who,  in  lieu  of  physick,  will 

take  in  the  first  glass,  to  purge  them,  a  spoonful  of  conlmon  salt^ 

widi  very  good  success;   but  Uiis  remedy  Is  not  proper  for  all  con. 

•titations. 

Those  who  are  obnoxious  to  stone  or  gravel,  and  frequent  these 
watera,  ny  advice  is,  that,  the  night  preceding  drinking  them,  they 
take  an  emollient  clyster ;  and  in  the  morning,  an  hour  or  two  be« 
fore  die  waters,  to  -swallow  four  or  five  piVLs  of  Venice,  or  Chioa 
tmrpentiDe. 

Likewise,  in  the  first  gkss,  to  take  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  marshy 
mallows;  or  let  them  take  the  bigness  of  a  bean  of  lucateMus  balsam, 
or  turpentine  pills,  especially  if  there  be  any  excoriation  in  the 
kidaies,  or  bladder,  every  ni^t  going  to  bed,  with  an  ounce  of  the 
laid  syrup  in  the  first  glass  every  morning,  and  an  emollient  clyster 
every  thiid  or  fourth  night ;  because,  by  these  means,  the  passages  • 
are  lubricated,  and  the  distribution  of  the  waters  rendered  more 
easy. 

Hypochondriacal  persons^may  take,  hi  the  first  glass,  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  the  syrup  of  steel,  or  a  dram  of  cremor  tartar  In  powder  ;^ 
and  so  likewise  in  all  other  distempers,  to  mix  specificks  with  chaly. 
beates,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Willis  de  MorbU  HtfpochoudriadM^  and 
many  other  learned  physicians;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  associate  their 
operation  against  the  malady. 

Now,  as  to  the  animi  pathemaiaj  or  passions  of  the  mind :  Those, 
who  drink  these  waters,  must  be  facetious,  merry,  cheerful,  gay, 
jovial,  free  from  melancholy^  jealousy ,^suspicion,  discontent,  peevish. 
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iieM,'' AK!.^b«M!«te'i»ik}h''paB{om  ais  tlKMCOTFode  both  sbbl  aoid 
body;  impede  the  benefit  they  may  reap  by  the  Waters^  d^,  m 
ile«  of  health,  they  may  oatcb  their  death ;  '80  greai  is  the  syiaftrthy 
iMPtwIxt  body  and  goni  in  their  disorders. . 

:  &hHir9¥  ttaxSii  4^X*>(  tMS^ni  fA^  mu  aSf^cm  m»Si  trvnatTn  -  Ntm  9me 
'Ottimo  corffUSy  nee  tine  wrpore  animug^  bekeiMlere potest:  the  m'mi, 
iwithoot  liie  body,  nor' the  bo<iy  without  the  mind,  cannot  be  well. 
-  .—-What  a  catastrophe  hate  passions  of  the  miad  with  fear  and  «fipre^ 
bensionf  of  death  (which  of  all  things  is  tlie  most  terrible)  made  !■ 
condemned  persons  bodies  in  few  -days?  Insomuch  that  those^  wko 
.were^  befoi^oondenmation,  yoang,  yigorous,  intrepid,  mafnaiiimea^, 
•&c.  were  aftetrwards<  metamorphosed  into  old,  effete,  pusillanimous, 
decayed  bodies,  widi  grey  hair,  and  Hippocratical  faces,  wfaicb  is  the 
•visage  of  a  dying  man,  afte»  being  wasted  away  with  long  sickness. 
•We  experimentally  see  thatwrnncn  impa^  their  marks  of  faocy, 
.even  to  the  child  they  carry  in  their  womb.  It  is  to  be  observed,  tiiat 
^ysicians  prepossess  tMr.  patients  with  hopes  of  cure,  to  the  end, 
'Ifaat  the  effiect  of  imagination  may  supply  the  defect  of  their  pbysick. 
A  doctor  being  asked  the  question,  Why  he  could  not  cure  hk 
^mother-in-law,  as  well  as  his  father  ?  He  wittily  replied,  Tint  his 
«]nother.in.faiw  liad  not  the  same  confidence,  or  ra^er  fancy,  for  hira, 
.as  his  father  had,  otherwise  the  core  would  be  effected.     So  great 

you  see  is  the  influence  of  the  fancy,  or  imagination,  on  the  body  ef 
imaur 

Likewise  the  effects  of  the  body  are  communicated  to  the  nind: 
•yon  see,  for  example,  valiant,  heroick,  magnanimous  souls,  by  change 

of  temperament  of  body,  either  by  disease,  or  old  a^,  become 
« timorous,  suspicious,  pusillanimous,  cowards  (omnia  iuia  timeni) 
^more  like  statues  than  men.  Of  these  Hippocrates  says,  VitU  mortv9s 
■  ambnianies  ;  I  have  seen  dead  men  walk ;  their  body  is  a  sepuldire 
•  to  their  soul,  and,  as  the  Greeks  say,  cSi^ia^  which,  is  the  body,  is 

become  o"^jE*a,  a  sepulchre :  corpus  quod  corrumpilur  aggracat  out. 
.  iaimi ;  a  deca]Fed  and  corropting  body  is  a  lead  and  burden  to  the 

soul,  and,  by  its  impurities  and  feculeocy ,  is  infected :  Infidtuf  temt 

9ortUbus  undo  ftuensi  ^ 

*  The  clearest  currents,  as  they  glide, 

*  Take  foulness  from  the  river*s  side.* 

i  Ad  nullum  consurgit  opus^  cum  corpore  langueU 
^  For,  when  the  body  languishing  doth  lie, 
^  The  soul*  itself  to  nothing  con  apply.' 
Wherefore,  the  way  to  have  mens  sana  %  in  corpore  sano^  or  to  be 
every  way  sound,  is,  to  leave  pinching  cares  behind,  when  you  come 
to  Tunbridge ;    expatiate  your  mind,  and  hearken  sometimes  to  tbe 
charming  musick  yoii  have  here,  the  choicest  and  best  that  can  be  had ; 
it  is  an  antidote  against  the  spleen. 

Dulcisonum  reficit  tristia  corda^melos, 

"     *  EdvH  antmi  eiiiv,  solicKndlnes,  ttistKis  maerorea»  atqvccjat  generic  &  ftriae  aUa 
avUui  pathemau  abigenda.  f  Aniuuu.  X  iu^mm. 
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'  <  Melodious  songB Ho  ofiimpait'  *     /   ^  •  ^ 

*  Refreshrment  to  the  saddest  heart*  ^ 

ror  melodjy  gently  soothing  nature,  disposes  and  directs  the  spirits 
into  &  dancing,  and  observing  regular  motions.  You  see  musick,  5y 
its  influence,  forces  sound  and,  sober  men,  even  against  ihefr  owa 
wills,  or  thinking  of  other  things,  to  actions  emulating  the  tune 
beard.       Willis  de  Convulsigne  d  Tarantula, 

Ftiysicians,  whom' Almighty  .God  has  created  for  the  lieccssi^  and 
use  of  mankiodjTancl command^  us  to  honour*,  are  her^'man'y  a6le,| 
worthy,  and  eminent  of  that  profession  ;  who,  by  their  diligent  scru- 
tiny   into  the  recesses  of  nature,  are  come,  of  late  years,  to  great; 
perfection  and  knowledge  of  physick,  here  in  England,  far  excelling 
those  of  former  ages,  wherein  physick  laboured  under  a  dying  Hip. 
poc  r«tical  face,  and  in  Cimmerian  darkness.     These  doctors  are,  in 
this  place,  ready  to  assist,  with  their  learned  prescriptions  and  whole. 
some  advice,  according  to  the  exigency  of  every  one,  in  order  to 
their  health,  and  methodically  drinking  the  waters. — Many  learned 
Aivines  and  spiritual  guides  are  not  here  wanting,  whom  you  may 
f  reeljr  consult,  and  make  choice  of,  according  to  vour  inclination,  in 
order  to  the  good  and  safety  of  your  souL 

Here  are  women^  uhomihey  cM  Dippers^  rfrnd^  fo  fill  you  giau§$ 
♦  of  water, 

Conjedioiadpalilai^qwspoculaporrigat  ultra 
Plena  perennis  aqucBj  qUam  fans  sine  munere  donat; 
Qualem  nee  Latium  novity  nee  Grcecia  jactat: 
lUa  beat  siccos  fcecunda  stirpe  parentes  s 
Dedduumque  fadty  post  funera^  vivere  nomen : 
Illadomatfebres  ;  4*,  •*  «<*  eatculus  hatrens 
Renilius,  aiftpeni^  UinguenUa  viscera  torquety 
lUafugat;  pellit  curqs  ;  ^,  nubila  menti 
DiscutienSy  q^at  dacti^^  sacratque  camtenis. 

*  With  winged  speed,  one  to  you  glasses  brings, 

*  With  water  filPd,  free  as  the  living  springs ; 

*  Whose  ftime,  far  above  Rome's,  or  Greece»8,  i 

*  This  blesseth  parents  with  a  fruitful  race, 

*  That  even  death  itself  cannot  deface : 

*  This  waters,  fevers,  and  the  stone  eashfers, 

*  That  vex»d  the  shaft  «d  kidnies  many  yeara : 
^  This  chaseth  sorrow  ;  clears  a  cloudy  mind ; 

*  Fits  it  for  learning ;  which,  with  muses  joinN 

*  All  here  a  seat,  and  temple  too,  d5  find. 
The  air,  than  which,  to  the  preservation  of  man's  life,  notliing  is 

laore  necessary,  a?  all  philosophers  agree  (and  the  derivation  of  the 
very  word  air,  from  the  Greek  word  ««,  spiro^  denotes  the  same,  being . 
composed  of  two  vowels,  alpha  and  omega,  as  prinapium  4*  Jl^^ 
vitcPy  which  Is  th^  beginning  and  end  of  man's  life)  is  here .  clear^ 

•  EcdeslMtlcu«  xxflB.  f.l. 
iRTfif  fAh  i9if  WtMub  oAi^yK  ^i^^XM. 
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•erane,  Indd,  void,  of  n^  «tiB|Li«g  MifpMlit,  or  dsnpf  crisiiig  fron 
bo|^  or  fens,  whidi  mi^  occsnon  epideimcal  dittempert  \m.  tbe  blood  ; 
buty  on  the  contrary,  the  whol^  anrt)ieDt  of  the  horizon  is  Mled  with 
an  inexhaustible^  series  of  odoriferous  and  fraerant  effloviixm»^  in. 
eessantly  exhaling  from  sweet-scented  herbs  and  plants,  thst  grow  in 
^  these  parts.  The  air,  thus  embodied,  we  perpetuallj  inspire,  which 
raises,  and,  analogically  speakinf^,  spiritualises  onr  mlnda  fcr  beyond 
ail  exoticli,  either  natural  or  artificial  perfumes. 

Moreoyer,  at  Tunbridge,  you  find  ponferenca-wfth  emfnent  and 
Ikmous  wits,  which  Is  the  most  fruitful  and  natural  exercise  of  ^e 
mind ;  the  use  of  which  is  more  sweet,  than  any  other  action  of  our 
life.    The  study  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble  motioo,  in 
tespect  of  it;   for  what  is  delirered  vioa  voce^  with  a  liyely  Toice, 
makes  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind,  and,  consequently^  is  more 
adyantageons  than  reading.     Much  more  may  be  said  of  tiie  rarioBS 
and. manifold  benefits  and  comforts  you  fhay  recetye  at  Tunbridge*, 
which  I  now  supersede,  hoping  these,  I  hare  mentioned,  are  a!, 
furements  strong  enough  to  intite,  if  not  a  OMgnetism  to  draw  men 
thither. 

It  is  rare  to  write  any  thing  to  that  perfection,  as  to  rescind  the 
occasion  of  all  objections  from  cayillers ;  wherefore,  what  I  hare 
■aid  of  the  yertues  of  these  watefS  would  not  be  suAcient,  if  I  do 
not  obviate  also  such  objections,  as  Biay  raise  scruples  in  tlM  aiiods 
of  those  who  make  use  of  them. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  many,  soon  afler  drinking  of  these 
waters,  died ;  and  that  others,  by  the  use  of  them,  receive  no  be. 
nefit:  whence  they  infer  these  waters  to  be  improper,  noxious, 
lethiferous,  and  not  fit  to  be  drank  by  men. 

Fma  b^tmi  homh»e0j  miimaniiaemi€rafonie$; 
AbtU  ab  humano  pedore  paius  aqua» 

<  Let  none  but  cattle  water  drink, 
^  That  fit  for  men  no  men  can  think  .^ 

As  for  the  first  objection,  I  confess,  one  may  die  soon  after  taking 
waters ;  and  so  he  may  after  taking  any  thing  else :  not  that  the 
waters,  duty  prescribed,  are  the  occasion  of  d^th,  but,  through  ir. 
regularity,  disorder,  or  neglect  of  something,  that  was  to  be  done 
in  order  to  the  taking  of  them,  death  may  ensue :  nay,  men  may  die 
immediately,  or  soon  after.  Caking  things  indifierent  in  thenselres, 
and  yoid  of  any  medicinal,  or  alteratiye  quality,  as,  for  ainple, 
after  eating  bread  and  butter,  or  drinking  a  glass  of  wine;  it  doth 
not  therefore  follow,  that  this  last  thing,  they  eat,  or  drauk,  caused 
their  bane,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  eat,  or  drink,  any  more  ef 
this  kind  of  food. 

Secondly^  Some  of  those,  who  drink  waters,  may  hare  a  malady 
of  ^  cacoethes-nature,  or  of  such  a  contumacy,  and  so  far  radicated, 

•  Stc  tftrite  antiDam  itndUt  TunVHfria  ino1cet» 
Vt  vis  abseatn  pouU  lugcte  pcivut*. 
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tet  it  niades  All  eft3rgy  of  dmlybentBiy  or  any  mrt  of  pliyttck.  *  It 
^iMt  not  follow  tlierofore^  that  {his  nuurtial  Teowdj  is  inefiectnal,  in 
kself,  in  «rdi?r  to  care  other  mafaidies  of  a  difetentiiatvM,  hy  reasom 
of  <lie  impregoablo  habit  and  rootosg  of  Some  incQfabie  distempers : 
Ji^ofi  AffoMumdapTinida^  ^uw  lUiis  prcfuere.  Celsas.  Rsmedies, 
which  hftTe  done  others  good,  are  not  to  be  underrakied ;  f  tfaej 
«xeTt  dieir  operation  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  snl^^ty  on 
which  they  work :  The  sun,  for  example,  with  the.  same  heM^  melts 
the  wax,  and  hardens  the  ciay : 

Xtimi t  ui  hie  duretdt,  ^  kac  ui  cera  UfuescH 
Utto  sodemqme  igni,'  ■Virgiiins, 

And,  by  this  reason,  ^t  which  is  one  man^s  meat,  may  prove 
anothet^  poison.  So  likewise,  these  waters,  if  naed  with  a  physican's 
adnce,  und  dne  consideration,  prore  efiectoal  and  salnbrious ;  bnt| 
tsken  without  it,  and  by  an  indispo^  or  nnprepared  body,  may  be 
noxious,  and  sometimes  mortiferous :  Wherefore,  siaoe  aU  things  do 
not  agree  with  all  persons ;  nay,  nor  the  same  thing  always,,  or  a  long 
^me,  with*  the  same  person ;  therefore  the  careful  obsenration,  tod 
^\y  adtico)  of  a  prudent  physician  is  here  necessary,  that,  by  indi. 
cations  taken  from^ings  tiiat,  do  good,  or  hurt,  the  method.of  cnr^ 
vay  be  rightly  ordered,  and  now  SLnd  then  changed.  >  WiUiSy  CapHe 

These  waters  kill  and  expel  all  manner  of  worms,  ingendered  either 
in  tiie  stomach,  intestines,  matrix,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.— 
Ryetitts,  in  his  obsenratibns  of  the  Spaw.waters,  makes  mention  of  a 
woman,  who  laboured  a  long  time  with  a  chronick  distemper  under 
the  doctor's  hands,  without  receiving  any  benefit  by  all  their  pre. 
tcriptions  and  phy  sick  that  she  had  taken,  but  was,  at  last,  advised  to 
chalybeate  vraters,  and,  by  drinking  of  them  with  method  and  con» 
tinvance,  avoided  seteral  worms  ai  divers  shapos,  figure,  and  longi. 
Inde,  Mtd  was  perfectly  cured* 

Tiiey  ai^  a  polychrest  f^medy,  serving  for  many  uses  and  intea. 
^ns;  thef  l^ih  loosen  and  bind;  cool  and  m^LO  hot;^  dry  and 
ttoisften:  cure  distempers  of  divers  states  and  origins,  nay,  of  con«. 
trary  natures  and  dispositions,  as  I  said  before.  Certainly,  a  perfect 
haowkdge  of  their  idioiyncrasui  and  properties  would  reduce  phyidck 
to  a  narrower'  compass,  and  to  prescribe  well  the  ttadimm  dudy^ 
^Mfna,  or  chalybeate  course,  would  make  the  studying  of  so  many 
vsla^M  of  th6  parts  of  physick  unnecessary ;  for,  by  the  help  of 
^^wateiv,  we  prolong  man^s  life  by  a  more  focile  and  easier 
tteans,  than  has  hitherto  been  known,  Veritas  ex  puieo  exaihlanda : 
<nth  must  be  drawn  out  of  a  well. 

Provoeal  htee  knUer  Tunbrigiametuirum  pridem^ 
Suppressa^  4r  nimium  sistii  ubiilla  fiuufii. 

Noilraque  9^pg^e$9QS  ui  pravoeat  ^»a  vidssim^ 
Immodicosjluxus  etc  quoquemtU aqua: 

^  Non  est  in  me4tco  temper,  relert tur  at  mgtr  j 
Nam  docti  iottfrdnm  pin*  valet  arte  loalom. 
t  AcU<Mi«t  aahorani  sual  ia  aul^Uk  diftputUot 
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Frigmre  Itun  e&rpm  rive.cahrt  jwotmii 
.  Ecquis  idem  medicamen  eodcm  in  cmpore  credaiy 
Adoerta  nUer  96  pdlere  p^me  nmiml 

*  These  waters  vertue  have  io  ope  and  close,  ^ 

*  What  may  Recalled  the  female's  mdnthly  rose. 

*  These  waters  loosen,  and  as  firmly  bind^ 
♦     *  As  in  all  fluxesr  any  one  may  find. 

*  By  their  own  vertue,  strer.gfheti  and  relax,' 

^  Both  hAt  and  cool,  dry  day,  and  hardeh  wax* 

<  'Tis  strange,  that,  in.  one  body,  the  same  thing 
^  Shou'd  cross^raln'd  iBaladie3  to  cure  bring. 

Ecee  quam  »ini  naturm  omn^ientis  Dei^  prudenUa  &;  pUeHaU 
dadoi^  4idmiranda*opera  qua  aqwe  isiius  limpidm  ac  pura  benefido 
M  tamque  Mer  se  cofUrarios  morbos  curaty  id  quod  ars  medica  sine 
corporis  nox&prwstarenequit^-'Kyeiiva^  in'his  Obsenrationsde  Aquis 
Spadanis. 

^  '  Bdiold  tiie  wonderful  works  of  nature,  guided  by  the  pmdence 
'  and  power  of  the  Almighty  God,  that,  by  the  hfelp  of  a  lim{»d  and 
'  clear  w»ter,  she  cures  manifold,  nay,  contrary  aad  opposite  nuu 
^  ladies,  which  the  art  of  physidL,  without  great  detriment  to  the 
*  body,  cannot  do.*  , 

Tor  accelerate  and  promote  the  passing  of  these  waters  by  arine, 
Ryethis  ^advises  some  drops  of  spirit  of  ritriol  to  be  instilled  hito 
their  glasses  of  water,  for  acids,  being  endowed  with  •  a '  dinretick 
ftnd  penetrative  faculfy,  depose  the  serum,  and  conveiglr  it  to  the 
reins,  to  be  sent  forth  by  the  ureters. 

To  promote  e?acmltion  by  stool,  he  adyiseth  io  mix  some  conmott 
salt  in  powder  with  the  waters,  and  a  dram  to  every  pint,  more  or 
4e6S,  proportioning  the  quantity  to  the  bearing  of  the  patient.  This 
gently  expels  the  loose  matter  contained  in  the  ventricle  and  intes^ 
tines,  and  purgeth  viscous  phlegm  adhering  to  their  tunicles  and 
bilous  humours  from  the  pancreatick  passages:  but  it  is  not  to  b« 
taken  indifferently  by  all  persons. 

Dumjuga  moniis  aper^  dum  Jlumenpiscis  habebUy 
Jnchora  fans  cegris^hic  sacra  semper  erit; 

Vt  biba  accurret  (rumpaniur  ut  ilia  Codris) 
6ermanus^  Scoiusy  Belga^BriiannuSy  Iber. 

Jlinc  populus  Jloretj  crescet.Tttnbrigiay  quicquid 
Bellum  desiruxitj  mox  reparabit  aqua. 

^  Whilst  boars  on  mountains,  sl^diabide^ 

*  Or  fishes  in  the  river  glide ; 

^  So  long,  botb  sure  and  uncontrdul'd, 

<  Will  last  this  health.firm  anchor.hold. 

<  Thia  drink  (let  Codrus  burst  with  rage) 

<  Will  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  sage, 
'  With  German,  French,  and  Dutch  engage* 

*  Hl^OC^  people's  glory,  Tunbridge  praise, 
^  What  war  throws  down,  water  will  raise. 


A  ROlCAC'HDSPITAIi,  te.  l!«t< 

Tims.WBdi  ter  chaljbesies,  to  omnply  with  3rottr  lidnovrH  SQli.: 

cittatioQa^  boping  this  nidc  ettay,  upon  a  barren  nibject,  may  be  tuW 

tWated  iyf  <»tiier  philosophers  and  physiciaiis,  better  qualified,  to  the^ 

benefit  and  advantage  of  mankind,  especially  to  yonr  honour's  sai^ 

tisikction-aad  welfare ;  whom  Almighty  Grod,  the  everlasting  fountain- 

and  ^source  of  living  watecs,  preserve  with  long  life  and  health  in  this 

world,  and  grant  iomiarceseible  lansels  in  ^t  which  is  to  come;. 

which  is  the  earnest  and  unfeigned  desire  of,  2 

My  Lord,  your  honour's  most  hi^mble  4 

and  obedient  Servant,  t 

P.  M.  Jf.   D.    . 


A  SCHEME  , 

FOE 

THE  FOUI^DATION  OF  A  ROYAL  HOSPITAL,.; 

AND  RAISING  A  REYENUfi  ; 

OF  FIVE  OR  SIX  THOUSAND  POUNDS  A  YEAR, 

By,  and  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Corporation  of  skilful  Midwivea  and 
auch  Foondlbigs,  or  exposed  Children,  as  shall  be  admitted  therem* 
As.  it  waa  proposed  and  addressed  to  his.MiQesty  King  James  Ilw 
By  Mrs.  Elisabeth  CelUer,  In  the  Month  of  June,  1687.  Notr, 
fmt  (inblished  from  her  own  MS^'  fonad  snnong  the  said  King's 
papeitt...  Folio,  containing  nine  pages.    ^  ;  \ 


To<  Urn  King's  MoU  E»ceUenf  Mt^Hg^j  the  hufMc  Pr4ipa$gl  ej 

Elisabeth  Vdliery  •     i 

'    Shewethy.  '     : 

3l  hat,  within  the  space  of  twenty  years  last  past,  a!)0Te  sii^ 
thousand  women  have  died  in  child-bed,  more  thaathirteeen  thousand 
children  haVe  been  horn  abortive,  and  abore  (Ive  thousand  chrysome 
infants  have  been  buried,  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality :  aboye 
two  thirds  of  which,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand  souls,  have  in 
all  probability  perlsbed,  for  want  of  due  skill  and  cane,  in  thos^ 
women  who  practise  the  art  of  midwifry. 

Besides  the  great  number  which  are  oTedai^,  and  wilfully  mur- 
dered, by  their  wicked  and  «rnel  mothers,  for  want  of  fit  ways  to 
conceal  their  shame,  and  provide  for  their  childrei||.  as  also  the  inanjT 
executions  on  the  offenders.  .  «# 

To  remedy  which,  it  i^  humbly  proposed,,  thatyoiir  m^esfy.  ^iff 
bejraeiously  pleased,  by  your  ro/ij  »«thorijljF^  to  ujute  ]the  whole 
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BundMr  ^  sUlftil  raidwhreS)  now  practising  witUn  die  Ikite  ot-Am 
woekly  bills  of  mortality,  kit*  a  corpontioB,  mder  tlw  fOT^nnBOBt 
•f  A  oeitain  Buisber  of  the  most  able  and  matitnulike  wobwb  amoa^ 
llieni,  subjeet  to  the  Tisitation  of  such  peirsoa  or  persbaS)  as  yoor 
majesty  shall  appoint;  and  such  rules  for.  their  good  govenuneiBt^ 
instruction,  direction,  and  administration,  as  are  hereunto  annexed^ 
^r  may,  upon  more  mature  consideratioo,  be  thought  fit  to  be 
annexed. 

That  such  number,  so  to  be  adnutted,  shall  not  e|Lceed  n  thousand 
at  one  time ;  that  every  woban  so  to  be  admitted  as  a  skilful  mid. 
wife,  may  be  obliged  to  pay.  for  her  admittance,  the  sum  of  firn 
pounds,  and  the  like  sum  annually^  by  quarterly  payments,  for, 
and  towards,  the  pious  and  charitable  uses  hereafter  mentioned. 
'  That  all  women,  so  adn^itted  into  the  thousand,  shall  be  capable 
cf  being  chosen  matrons,  or  assis^nts,  to  the  govemment. 

That  such  mid  wires  as  are  found  capable  of  the  employment,  and 
cannot  be  admitted  into  the  first  thousand,  shall  be  of  the  second 
thousand,  p&ying,  for  their  adipittauce,  the^  9um  of  fifty  shilUogi, 
and  fifty  shilling  a  year  by  quarterly  payments,  towarus  the  pious 
and  charitable  uses  hereafter  mentioned,  and  out  of  these  the  first 
thousand  are  to  be  supplied,  as  they  die  out. 

That,  out  of  the  first  sum  arising  from  the  admittance.money,  one 
good,  large,  and  convenient  house,  or  hospital,  may  be  erected,  for 
the  receiving  and  takbg  in  of  exposed  children^  to  be  subject  to  the 
^re,  conduct,  and  maaagement  of  one  gotemess,  oaefetaale  aecre. 
laiy,  and  twelve  matron-assistants,  subject  to  the  visttitMia  of 
tach  persons,  as  to  your  majesty's  wiadom  shall  be  tliou^t  ne. 
oessary.- 

•  That  such  hosftttal  be  Ibar  ever  deemed,  of  jwxr  majesty's  royal 
foundation,  and  from  time  to  tune,  8ub|ect  to  the  rules  and  direc-  ' 
tions  of  your  majesty,  your  heirs  and  successors. 

That  die  annual  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  which  may  arise  from 
the  thousand  licensed  midlives,  and  second  thousand,  may  be  em* 
ployed  towards  tiie  maintenance  of  such  exposed  childreo,  aa  may 
from  time, to  time  be  brought  into  the  hospital,  and  for  the  gover- 
ness,  her  secretary,  and  the  twelve  assistant-matrons,  immI  for  the 
necessary  nurses,  and  their  assistants,,  and  others,  fit  to  be  employed 
for  the  nourishment  and  education  of  such  exposed  children  in 
proper  learning,  arts,  and  mysteries  according  to  their  several 
capacities. 

That  for  the  better  maintenancie' and  encouragement  of  so  necessa. 
ry  and  royal  a  foundation  of  charity,  it  is  humbly  proposed  that  by 
^our  majesty's  royal  authority,  one  fifth  part  of  the  voluntary  cha. 
rity,  collected  or  bestowed  in  any  of  the  parishes  within  the  limits 
of  Uie  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  may  be  annexed  for  ever  to  the 
^me,  other  than  such  money  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parish 
poor,  collected  on  briefs  by  the  royal  authority,  for  any  particular 
charitable  use.  * 

That  likewise,  by  your  niajesfy's  royal  authority,  the  said  hospu 
(al  may  have  leave  tp  set  Up  in  every  churcb|  chaffel,  or  publick  place 
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efdhioe  sertiee,  of  any  religion  whatsoever,  within  the  limits  afbre. 
midy  one  chest  or  box,  to  receire  the  charity  of  ^1  welUmhid^eMi  pec(. 
pie,  who  may  pat  money  inio  the  same,  to  be  employed  for  the  uses 
aforesaid.     «. 

That  such  hospital  may  be  allowed,  to  .receire  the  donation,  (d 
any  lands,  legacies,  or  other  gifts,  that  pious  and  well  minded  peo. 
pie  may  bestow  npon  them. 

That  sach  hospital  may  be  allowed  to  establish  twdve  lesser  con. 
venient  houses,  in  twelve  of  the^greatest  parbhes,  each  te  be  govemed 
by  one  of  the  twelve  matrons,,  assistants  to  the  corporation  of  mid. 
wives,  which  houses  may  be  for  the  taking  in,  delivery,  and  month'a 
msdntenanc^e,  at  a  price  certain  of  any  woman,  that  any  of  the  pa. 
rishea,  within  the  bmits  aforesaid,  shall  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
I^ace  in  them,  such  women  being  to  be  subject,  with  the  children 
bom  of  them,  to  the  future  care  of  that  parish,  whose  overseera 
place  them  there  to  be  delivered,  notwithstanding  such  house  shall 
not  happen  to  stand  in  ilke  proper  parish. 

All  and  every  of  the  twelve  houses  to  be  members  of,  and  depen. 
dents  on  the  royal  hospital,  and  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
same,  and  all  such  children  as  shall  be  exposed  into  them,  whose  pa« 
rents  and  places  of  abode  cannot  be  found,  are  to  be  coQveighed 
thenoe  to  tfie  great  hospital,  there  to  be  bred  np  and  educated,  as 
thoo^  tiiey  haid  been  exposed  into  it. 

That  for  the  better  maintenance,  and  encouraging,  the  government 
of  the  said  hospital,  in  the  educating  such  e^^sed  children,  in  pro. 
per  lemming,  arts,  and  sciences,  according  to  their  several  capacities^ 
it  is  humbly  proposed,  that  by  your  maj^ty's  royal  authorify,  all 
the  diildren,  so  exposed,  shall  be  deemed  members  of,  and  appren- 
tices to  tiie  said  society,  till  they  attain  the  full  age  of  twen^^ne 
years,  to  be  reckoned  from  their  first  admittance  into  the  same, 
unless,  by  cons^t  of  the  government  thereof,  they  should  happen  to 
be  married,  or  otherwise  licensed  to  depart,  under  thepublick  seal 
of  the  same. 

That  likewise,  by  your  majesty's  royal  authority,  the  children  ex« 
posed  andeducated,  as  aforesaid,  may  be  privif^[ed  to  take  to  themselves 
simames,  from  the  several  arts,  or  mysteries,  they  shall  be  excellent 
In,  or  from  the  remarkable  days  they  were  exposed  on,  or  from  their 
complexions,  shapes,  &c.  and  be  made  capable,  by  such  names,  of 
any  honour  or  employment,  without  being  liable  to  reproach,  for 
their  innocent  misfortune. 

That  by  your  majesty's  reyal  chartrt*,  the  children  so  educa- 
ted may  be  free  members,  of  every  city  and  corporation,  within 
your  majesty's  kingdom  of  England,  and  dominion  of  Wales. 

That  for  the  better  providing  sure  ways,  and  means,  for  the  in. 
ttructiifg  ail  present  and  future  midwives,  who  shall  be  aidmitted  into 
the  saiid  corporation,  fit  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  induce  that  person, 
who  shall  be  found  most  able  in  the  art,  and  most  fit  for  that  em. 
ployment,  to  instruct  them  in  the  most  perfect  rules  of  skill  by  read^ 
Ing  lectures,  and  discoursing  to  them- 
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That  on  tiie  lectare  days,  or  otiier  times  appointed  for  tiiat  pnr^ 
pose,  snch  midwife,  in  whose  praictice  any  extraordinary  occnrrentk 
shall  happen,  shall  report  the  same  to  die  gotemess,  and  such  of  her 
assistants,  as  shall  then  happen  to  be  present,  and  they#to  be  free  in 
bis,  or  their  instructions. 

And  it  is  humbly  proposed,  in  the  first  years  before  the  charge  of 
the  said  hospitnl  can  be  great,  that  out  of  the  annual  duties  arising 
from  the  licensed  midwiyes,  the  sum  of  may  be  paid  to  the 

proposer  to  enable  her  to  provide  for  her  children,  that  nothing  may 
dirert  her  from  employing  all  her  industry  for  the  good  of  those 
ftoor' exposed  children. 

And  that  all  admittance.modey  which  shall  be  paid,  after  tiie  first 
thousands  are  settled,  shall  be  dirided  between  the  governess  and  the 
ttan-roidwife  or  director  of  the  house  for  the  time  being,  by  eren  and 
equal  proportions. 

That  upon  the  admitting  any  woman  to  be  deputy  to  any  midwife, 
the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  shall  be  paid,  and  the  like  sum  annually, 
by  quarterly  pajrments,  twenty  shillings  whereof  shall  be  as  a  fee 
to  the  goYerness,  and  ten  shillings  to  her  secretary,  besides 
their  necessary  lodging  and  other  conveniencies  in  the  said  hos. 
pital. 

That  after  this  first  settlement,  no  married  woman  be  admitted  to  be 
either  governess,  secretary,  or  any  of  the  twelve  principal  assistants 
to  the  government ;  and  that  no  married  person,  of  either  sex,  shall 
be  suffered  to  inhabit  within'  the  said  hospital,  to  avoid  such  fncon* 
veniences  as  may  arise,  as  the  children  grow  to  maturity ;  and  that, 
as  soon  as  any  of  tiiem  be  found  fit  and  capable  of  such  employment^ 
the  governess,  secretary,  under  governesses,  governors,  treasurer, 
register,  and  all  other- officers  of  the  house  sludl  be  chosen,  as  tiiey 
become  capable  thereof^  and  have  entered  themselves  to  continue 
members  of  the  said  society,  during  their  natural  lives ;  and  if  any 
of  these  persons  do  marry  afterwards,  than  to  clear  thdr  acoonnts 
and  depart  the  house,  by  being  expelled  the  society. 

Rules  far  Governing  the  Hospital  of  found  Children. 

That  the  governess  be  appointed  by  his  majesty,  as  likewise  her 
secretary,  and  twelve  assistants,  who  are  to  name  twenty^bur  to  be 
of  the  government. 

That,  upon  the  death  of  the  governess,  her  place  be  supplied  by 
her  secretary,  or  jnch  person  as  shall  be  chosen  by  the  twelve 
principal  assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  his  majesty;  that  the  secretary  be  chosen^ by  the 
governess,  and  approved  of  by  Jiis  majesty,  his  heirs  afeid  sue 
cessors. 

That,  upon  the  vacancy  of  one  of  the  twelve  principal  assistants, 
by  death  or  odierwise,  one  of  the  fonr^nd-twenty  shall  succeed,  by 
election  of  the  governess,  secretary,  and  the  other  eleven ;  as  also, 
the  number  of  fouromd-twenty  shall  be  supplied,  by  election  of  the 
i;oferness,  female  secretary,  and  twelve  principal  assistants,  or  the 
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Wtjibt  paH  of  Aeni ;  and,  m  all  casei ,  the  goTerpeis  to  hare  tfareep 
and  the  secretarj,  two  Toices* 

That  all  rules  for  gOTeruiiig  the  children,  under  fire  years  of  age, 
shall  be  made  by  the  governess,  her  secretary,  and  their  assistants.; 
that  the  goTemment  of  the  whole,  under  such  rifles,  be  in  the 
gDvemess* 

That  all  female  children  shall  continue  under  the  sole  gorernment 
and  direction  of  the  goremess,  until  they  attain  the  full  age  of  twenty* 
one  years,  or  are  married  by  her  consent. 

That  all  male  children,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  shall  be  separated 
from  the  female,  and  put  under  gOTernmcnt  of  the  several  masters, 
to  be  appotntcd  to  instruct  them  in  learning  arts  and  trades, 
acconUng  to  their  s^eral  capacities,  aod  the  rule^  of  the  house. 

That  the  principal  chaplain  be  governor  of  the  male  children  above 
five  years  of  age,  according  to- such  rules,  as  shall  be  made  from  time 
to  time,  for  well  ordering  the  said  hospital. 

That  all  parislufound  children,  under  the  age  of  three  years, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  said  hospital^  as  soon  as  it  is  bui^f ,  for  two 
shillings  per  week,  or  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds,  to  be  paid  at  thp 
election  of  the  overseers,  or  vestry  of  the  parish,  that  send,  them, 
to  continue  there  twenty-one  years. 

That  there  shall  be  appointed  proper  mistresses,  to  instruct  all 
the  children,  under  five  years  of  age,  ia  reading  and  arts,  according 
to  their  capacities,  who  are  to  have  salaries  and  subsistence  froqi 
Ae  house,  by  such  rules  as  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time,  as  oc 
caaiop  hi^pens  ;  which  mistresses  are  all  to  be  subject  to .  the 
governess. 

That  like  mistresses  be  appointed,  for  instructing  the  female- 
children  in  plain.work,  hice.making,  point^mbroidery,  and  all  other 
female  arts,  according  to  their  several  capacities,  and  under  the  like 
gOTemment. 

That  masters,  in  several  mysteries,  ar^,  and  handicraft,  be  ap. 
pointed,  to  teach  the  male  children,  as  painters,  engravers,  carvers, 
watchmakers,  smiths,  and  carpenters,  of  all  sorts;  salemakers, 
taylors,  shoemakers,  and  many  other  trades,  according  to  their  ge» 
niusses,  strengths,  and  several  capacities. 

That  an  able  register  be  appointed,  to  set  down,  and  keep,  a  due 
account  of  the  day  of  the  enterance  of  every  child  into  the  hospital, 
with  the  proper  marks  of  its  body,  colour  of  its  cloaths,  and  other 
thinga  about  it,  with  its  hospital  name,  and  where  it  was  found,  witfi 
its  awn  name,  if  a  note  be  left  thereof,  to  the  end  that  any  one  may 
xecover  their  lost  child^  if  they  please;  that  the  register  take  care 
to  canse  all  children  to  be  instructed  in  fair  writing  aod  accounts, 
according  to  their  several  capacities.  . 

That  lUl  names  are  to  be  given  by  the  governess,  and  that,  every  , 
child,  npon  its  being  brought  into  the  ho^iital,  shall  be  marked  witli . 
a  cross  of  blue  under  the  brawn  of  the  arm,  i»ith  th^  day  and  year 
of  its  admittance ;  to  the  end  they  may  be  foiuid  out  and  recovered, 
if  they  ahwild  chance  to  cenr^igh  themselves  out  of  the  hospiti^ 
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before  tiie  flge  of  twentyuMie  years,  to  defnuid  it  of  tte  benefit  0f 
.  the  mystery,  art,  or  trade  they  have  learned. 

That  a  woman,  sufficiently  skilled  fan  writing  an^  accounts,  be  ap. 
pointed  secretary  to  the  goTemess  and  company  of  midwiyes,  to  be  pre. 
sent  at  all  controversies  about  the  art  of  midwifery,  to  register  -all  the 
extraordinary  a/ccidents  happening  in  the  practice,  which  all  licensed 
midwives,  are,  from  time  to  time,  to  report  to  tiie*  society  ;  that  the 
female  secretary  be  reckoned  an  assistant  to  the  government,  next  to 
the  goTemess,  and  capable  of  succeeding  in  her  stead,  if  chosen  there* 
•unto  by  the  governess,  in  her  life-time,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors. 

That  the  principal  physician,  or  man.midwife,  examine  all  ex. 
traordinary  accidents,  and,  once  a  month  at  least,  read  a  publick 
lecture  to  the  whole  society  of  licensed  miclwives,  who  are  all  obliged 
to  be  present  at  it,  if  not  employed  in  their  practice ;  and  he  sImU 
deliver  a  copy  of  such  reading,  to  be  entered  into  the  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose:  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  made  out  to  any 
person,  demanding  the  same,  for  such  reasonable  fee,  as  ^hall  be 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  shall  be  free,  for  any  licensed 
midwife,  at  all  convenient  times,  to  have  recourse  to  the  said  book, 
^  and  to  fead  any  part  of  the  same  gratis. 

That  no  Qien  shall  be  present  at  such  publick  lectures,  on  any  pre. 
tence  whatsoever,  except  such  able  doctors  and  surgeons,  as  shall 
«nter  themselves  stodents  in  die  said  art,  and  pay,  for  such  thdr 
admittance,  ten  pounds,  knd  ten  pounds  a  year ;  five  pounds  to  the 
.  house,  and  the  other  five  to  be  divided  equally  b€^een  the  govemes 
and  the  chief  doctor,  or  surgeon,  that  shall  be  director  of  the  house 
for  the  time  being. 

That  all  physicians  and  surgeons,  so  admitted  students  and  prac 
titioners  in  the  art  of  midwifery ,^shall  be  of  council  wltii  the  principal 
man-midwife,  and  be  capable  of  succeeding  him,  by  election  of  the 
governess,  her  secretary,  twelve  assistants,  and  the  twenty.four  lower 
assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them  all :  elections  to  Jbe  made  by 
balloting,  the  governess  three  balls,  and  the 'Secretary  two  balls. 

That  the  man-register,  and  secretary  of  the  house,  be  under  tiie 
command  and  direction  of  the  whole  government  tiiereof  for  all 
business,  except  the  art  of  midwifery,  which  is  to  be  meddled  with 
by  none,  but  the  governess,  female  secretary,  manjnidwife,  aad  their 
assistants. 

That  any  child,  under  the  age  of  one  year,  whose  parents  are 
known,  or  not  known,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  house,  under  the 
rules  of  being  there  twenty u>ne  years ;  provided  there  be  paid  into 
the  stock  of  the  hospital  tbe  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  at  tiie  sendung  in 
of  the  said  child. 

That  any  person,  or  persons,  who  would  have  a  diild  out  of  the 
said  society,  shall  have  power  to  examine  the  register,  whether  the 
child,  by  Its  maiks,  be  living  or  dead,  and  may  redeem  the  same, 
beit^  under  ^e  age  of  five  years,  for  twenty.^ve  pounds,  or  beinc 
of  that  age,  or  under  the  age  of  seven  yeaH,  for  forty  pounds;  and 
4from  seven  to  ten^  for  fifty  pounds;  but,  after  the  age  of  t^n  yeaiSy 
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every  yeiir  it  continnes  in  the  house,  shall  adTance  ten  |ioiuid^  in 
tile  priee  of  the  redemption,  till  snch  times  they  attain  the  age  of 
fifteen;  after  which  time,  no, increase  of  the  price  of  redemption 
shall  be  upon  any  child ;  any  one  being,  at  any  time,  to  be  free  for 
a  hundred  pounds,  or  less,  if  the  gove^ess  of  the  house,  her  secr^ 
tary,  twelve  assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  consent  to  the 
same;  the  governess  hath  three,  and  the  female  secretary  two  voices, 
which  are  to  be  given  by  the  chaplain,  register,  and  treasurer,  if  it 
be  a  male  chil<l  that  is  to  be  redeemed;  but,  if  it  be  a  female,  thett 
the  power  to  rest  in  themselves. 

That  all  the  money,  coming  to  the  said  hospital,  either  by  annual 
payments,  charity,  redemption,  or  any  other  ways  whatsoever,  shall 
be  placed  into  one  common  treasury,  to  be  kept  in  one,  or  more 
iron  chests;  not  to  be  opened,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  governess, 
her  secretary,  the  chief  chaplain,  or  him  that  shall  be  governor  of 
the  male  children,  the  register,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  each  of 
them  have  a  key  to  so  many  several  Iqcks ;  and  the  said  monies, 
other  than  the  constant  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  daily  mainte. 
nance  of  the  children,  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  extraordinary  use, 
but  such  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  whole  government  of  the 
hospital,  in  which  number  the  keepers  of  those  keys,  for  such  pur- 
poses,  arp  to  be  accounted  part 

The  accounts  whereof,  and  of  njl  monies  coming  into,  or  going 
out  from  the  same,  shall  be  kept  by  the  register ;  and  free  access 
shall  be  had  at  all  times,  to  the  same,  gratU^  by  the  governors,  or 
any  of  the  visitors  of  the  said  hopital ;  and  that,  once  a  month,  all 
comings  in  and  goings  out,  and  all  other  transactious  on  that  ac- 
count, shall  be,  by  the  register,  fairly  entered  into  a  book  for  that 
purpose,  which,  shall  always  remain  with  the  governess,  and  not  to  be 
taken  out  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever ;  and  that  any  person  may 
search  the  register's  book,  for  the  fee  of  sixpence  for  one  year's 
search. 

That  rules  shall  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  government, 
for  trying  the  geniusses  of  the  children,  and  dividing  them  into  se. 
veral  classes  and  eynployments,  according  to  their  several  capacities, 
and  for  entering  them  under  proper  mistresses  and  masters,  upon 
certain  salaries,  or,  otherwise,  binding  them  apprentices  to  the  said 
mistresses  and  masters  within  the  house,  or  for  clothing  them, 
during  their  residence  in,  or  at  their  going  out  of  the  said  hos.  • 
pitaL 

As  likewise  for  all  other  accidents,  as  lunaticks,  idiots,  and 
other  infirmities,  diseases,  and  sicknesses,  and  for  aeparaXing  the 
infinn  from  the  healthful,  and  the  infectious  diseases  from  the  other 
sick,  and  for  all  other  contingencies,  as  there  shall  be  occasion. 

That  none  shall  be  detained,  against  their  wills,  above  the  time  of 
twenty.one  years,  nor  turned  out  at  that  time,  if  they  desire  to  stay; 
St  being  in  the  power  of  any  of  them,  at  that  age,  to  enter  him,  or 
herself,  subject  to  the  rules  and  duties  of  the  house,  for  their  natural 
lives;  nor  are  any  of  them  incapacitated  to  get  their  livings  abroad, 
x^T^  being  within  the  house,  at  any  time  to  be  turned  out,  but  are 

o  3 
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to  be  matntalDcd  by  them  in  necessary  meat^  drink,  cloatbs,  ind 
lodging,  daring  their  natural  liyes,  or  till  tiiey  recoTer  of  their 
distempers^  so  as  to  be  able  and  willing  to  leave  the  same. 

Bat  no  person,  once  discliarged,  and  out  of  the  care  of  the  hoase 
for  six  months,  shall  be  capable  of  demanding  enterance  into  the 
same  again,  or  of  maintenance  from  it,  but  by  the  consent  of  the 
gOTernment  thereof;  and  that  such,  as  return  to  the  house,  shall 
giT^  good  testimoiqr,  that  they  have  spent  their  time  well,  and  withont 
scandal,  or  be  for  ever  expelled  the  society. 

That  farther  rules,  for  the  establishment  and  foundation  of  the 
said  community,  or  hospital,  and  for  visiting  die  same,  may  be  ap, 
pointed  in  the  charter  for  endowing  the  same ;  and  such  penalties 
imposed,  on  such  as  practise  without  license  from  the  corporation,  as 
to  your  majesty's  wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

To  which  all  is  humbly  submitted* 
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To  which  is  added  two  Letters ; 

ONE   FROM 

SIR    WILLIAM  AoSWELLy 

(AMBASSADOR  AT  THE  HAGUEJ!» 
TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  WILLIAM    LAUD, 

LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CJNTBRBURYi 
'  THE  OTHER  PROM 

THE  REVEREND  JOHN  BRAMHALL, 

BISHOP  OF  DERRY  IN  IRELAND, 

TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  JAMES  USHER, 

LJTE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 
London,  printed  in  the  Year  1087.  Quarto,  containing  twelre  pages. 

JL  HE  prediction  of  the  ropst  learned  and  pioas  Archbishop  Usher 
is  very  remarkable:  as  it  was  printed  about  seven  years  ago  with 
license,  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact  therein  delivered,  never, 
that  I  know  of,  denied,  but  confirmed  by  many,  which,  in  short,  was 
thus:  that  the  year  before  this  holy  primate  died  (who  was- buried 
in  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  the  17th  of  April,  1666j  tlie  usurper 
Cromwell  allowing  two  hundred  pounds  towards  his  funeral ;  ao 
g^eat  his  worth,  that  it  even  charmed  that  tyrant,  otherwise  f^r  from 
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ttiog  a  friend  to  aoy  of  his  profession)  an  intimate  frlend^f  the 
aichhishop's  asking  him,  among  other  discourse,  what  fa&s  present 
ai^rebensions  were  concerning  a  very  great  persecation  which  shoiM 
feU  upon  the  church  of  God  in  those  nations  of  Englaad,  Scotland, 
sod  Ireland  (of  which  he  had  heard  him  speak  with  great  confidence 
many  years  before,  when  we  were  in  the  highest  and  follest  state  of 
oatward  peace  and  settlement)  and  whedier  he  did  beliere  those  sad 
times  to  be  past,  or  that  they  were  yet  to  come?  he  answered,  that 
they  were  yet  to  come,  and  that  he  did  as  confidently  expect  M  aa' 
eier  he  had  done :  addiisg,  that  this  sad  persecution  wonld  fall  opov 
ail  the  protestant  churches  of  Europe.  His  friend  aigning,  that  he 
hoped  ^e  affliction  might  now  be  orer,  and  be  intenddl  of  our  late 
calamitous  cirii  wars ;  the  reverend  prelate  turning  towafds  him, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  with  that  serious  and  serere  look, 
which  he  usually  had  when  he  spoke  God's  Word,  and  not  his  own, 
and  when  the  power  of  God  seemed  to  be  upon  him,  and  to  constrain 
him  to  speak,  said  thus :  Fool  not  yourselves  with  such  hopes,  for  I 
tell  you,  all,  you  hare  yet  seen,  hath  been  but  ^he  beginning  of 
sorrows,  to  what  is  yet  to  come  npon  the  protestant  churches  of 
Qirist,  who  wHl,  before  long,  fall  under  a  sharper  persecution  than 
ever  yet  has  been  upon  them  ;  therefore  said  he  to  him,  look  you  be 
not  found  in  the  outward  court,  but  a  worshiper  in  the  temple  before 
the  altar,  for  Christ  will  measure  all  those  that  profess  his  name,  and 
call  themseWes  his  people;  and  outward  worshipers  he  will  leave 
oat,  to  be  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles.  Tlie  outward  court,  says 
he,  is  the  formal  christian,  whose  religion  lies  in.  performing  the 
ontside  duties  of  Christianity,  without  haying  an  Inward  life  and 
power  of  faith  and  love,  uniting  them  to  Christ,  and  those  Grod  will 
leave  to  be  trodden  down,  and  swept  away  by  the  Gentiles :  but  the 
worshipers  within  the  temple,  and  before  the  altar,  are  those  who 
do  indeed  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  whose  souls  are  made 
his  temples,  and  he  is  honoured  and  adored'  in  the  most  ^waid 
thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  they  sacrifice  their  lusts  and  Tile  alTec* 
tions,  yea,  and  tfa^ir  own  wills  to  him ;  and  these  God  will  hide  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  ?  And 
this  shall  be  one  great  difference  between  this  last,  and  all  the  other 
preceding  persecudons :  for,  in  the  former,  the  most  eminent  and 
spiritual  ministers  and  christians  did  generally  suffer  most,  and  were 
most  riolently  fallen  upon;  but  in  this  last  persecution,  these 
shall  be  preserred  by  God,  as  a  seed  to  partake  of  that  glory  which 
shall  immediately  follow,  and  come  upon  tiie  church,  as  loon  as  ever 
this  storm  shall  be  orer  ;  for  as  it  shall  be  the  sharpest,  so.it  shall  be 
the  shortest  persecution  of  them  all ;  and  shall  only  take  away  the 
gross  hypocrites,  and  formal  professors,  but  the  true  spiritilal 
belierers  shall  be  preserved  till  the  calamity  be  pver-past 

His  friend  then  asked  him,  by  what  means  or  instruments  this 
great  trial  should  be  brought  on  ?  He  answered,  by  the  papists.  His 
friend  replied,  that  it  seemed  very  improbable  they  should  be  able 
to  do  it,  since  they  were  now  little  countenanced,  and  but  fqw  iii^ 
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tii^e  Botioilfl^  and  iHmt  ihB  heftits  ofthe  people  were  mere  set  agilnft 
Hiem^  than  evet  since  the  refonnation.  He  answered  again,  tiiat  it 
t^oold  be  by  the  hands  of  the  papists,  and  in  the  way  of  a  sudden 
niassacre,  abd  that  the  then  pope  ahonld  'be  the  chief  inatranent 
irfit. 

He  also  added,  that  the  papists  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  -Gentiles 
tfpc^en  of,  Ref.  xi.  ^tawhom  the  ontv^ard  cooit  should  be  left,  that 
they  might  tread  it  under  foot ;  they  baring  received  the  Gentiles 
worslnp  in  thdr  adoring  images,  and  saints  departed,  and  in  takiog . 
to  themsehes  many  mediators:  and  this,. said  he,  tiie  papists  are 
now  designing  among  tiiemseWes,  and  therefore  be  sure  you  be 
ready-. 

This  gracious  man  repeated  the  same  things  in  substance  to  his 
only  daughter,  the  lady  Tyrril,  and  that  with  many  tears,  and  much 
about  the  same  time, 

J.  Letter  from  Sir  Wiliiam  Bo$weU^  to  the  most  Reverend  Willtam 
Laudy  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ^  remaining  with  Sir  Rol^ert 
Cotton^s  choice  Fapers. 

Most  reverend, 
As  I  am  here  employed  by  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  3rour  grace 
tan  testify  that  I  hare  left  no  stone  unturned  for  his  majesty's  ad- 
vancement f  neither  can  I  omit  (whenever  I  meet  With  treacheries  or 
conspiracies  against  the  church  and  state  of  England)  the  sending 
your  grace  an  account  in  general.  I  fear  matters  will  not  answer 
your  expectations,  if  your  grace  do  but  seriously  weigh  them  vnth 
deliberation^  For,  be  you  assured,  the  Romish  clergy  have  gulled 
the  misled  party  of  our  English  nation,  and  that  under  a  puritanical 
dress ;  for  which  the  several  fraternities  of  that  church  have  lately 
received  indulgence  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  council  of  cardinals, 
or  to  educa^  several  of  tiie  young  fry  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
are  natives  of  his  majesty's  realms  and  dominions,  and  instruct  them 
In  .all  manner  of  principles  and  tenents,  contrary  to  the  episcopacy 
of  the  church  of  England. 

There  are  in  the  town  of  Hague,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  two 
dangerous  impostors,  of  whom  I  have  >given  notice  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  have  large  indulgences  granted  them,  and  known  to  be 
of  tile  church  of  Rome,  although  they  seem  puritans,  and  do  con« 
▼erse  witii  several  of  our  English  fiictors. 

The  one,  James  Murray,  a  Scotchman,  and  the  other  John 
Na|>per,  a  YoriLshire  blade.  The  main  drift  of  these  intentions  is, 
to  pull  down  the  Englidi  episcopacy,  as  being  the  chief  support  of 
the  iraperhd  crown  of  our  nation :  for  which  'purpose,  above  sixty 
Romish  elei^^ymen  are  gone,  within  these  two  years,  out  of  the 
inonasteries  of  the  Frenoh  king's  dominions,  to  preach  up  the 
Scotch  covenant,  acid  Mr.  Knox's  descnptions  and  rules  within  that 
kirk,  and  to  spread  tiie  same  about  the  northehi  coasts  of  England. 
l^  therefore,  his  mafesty  have  an  inkling  of  these  crotchets,  that  he 
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B%ht  i»  penoadMl,  w^nerdr  matters  of  die  dmrbh  come  before 
yon,  t0  refer  them  to  joar  grace,  and  the  episcopal  party  of  the 
reafaa:  for  there  are  great  pre^rations  making  ready  against  the 
litoigy  and  ceremonies  of  the. church  of  England :  and  all  evil  con^ 
triTances  here  and  in  France^  and  in  other  piotestant  holdings,  to 
aiakejoargraceandtfae  episcopacy  odioos  to  all  leformed  protes. 
tunta  abroad.  It  has  wrought  so  much  on  diyers  of  the  foreign 
miaistBrs  of  the  protestants,  that  they  esteem  onr  clergy  little  better 
tiian  papists*  The  mam  things  that  they  hit  in  onr  teeth  aie,  our 
bishops  to  be  called  lords ;  the  service  of  ihe  church,  the  cross  in 
baptism,  confirmation,  Ijowing  at  the  name  of  Jesns,  the  commonion 
<ibles  phu:ed  aker^ways,  our  manner  of  consecrations,  and  several 
other  matters,  which  are  of  late  buzzed  into  tiie  heads  of  the  foreign 
clergy,  to  make  your  grievances  the  less  regarded  in  case  of  a 
change,  which  is  oimed  at,  if  not  speedily  prevented* 

Your  grace's  letter  is  cairefnlly  delivered,  .by  my  gentleman's  oim 
hands,  onto  the  prince* 

Thus  craving  your  grace's  hearty  prayers  for  my  undertakings 
abroad,  as  also  for  my  safe  arrival,- that  1  *may  have  the  freedom  to  . 
kiss  your  grace's  hands,  and  to  tell  you  more  at  large  of  these 
tiimgs,  I  rest 

Your  grace's  most  humble  servant, 

Hague^  June  12^ 
1640. 

A  Letter  from  the  Right  Reverend  John  Bramhally  Bithcp  of 
Derry.j. afterwards  Primate  of  Ireland^  to  the  most  Revereni 
James  Usher.  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 

Most  reverend  J 
I  THAVK  Crod  I  do  take  my  pilgrimage  patiently,  yet  I  cannot  but 
condole  the  change  of  the  church  and  state  of  Enghind;  smd  waot% 
in  my  pilgrimage  than  ever,  because  I  dare  not  witness  and  declare 
to  that  straying  flock  of  our  brethren  in  England,  who  have  misled 
them,  and  who  they  are  that  feed  them.  But  that  your  lordship 
may  be  more  sensible  of  the  church's  calamities,  and  of  the  dangers 
she  is  Id  of  being  mined,  if  God  be  not  merciful  unto  her,  I  have 
sent  you  a  part  of  my  discoveries,  and  it  from  cre^ble  hands,  aft 
thu  present  having  so  sure  a  messenger,  and  so  fit  an  opportunity. 

It  plainly  appears,  diat  in  the  year  1646,  by  order  from  Rome, 
above  oneJiundred  of  the  Romish  clergy  were  sent  into  Enghind, 
connsting  of  English,  Scotch,amd  Irish,  who  had  been  educated  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain;  part  of  these  within  the  several 
schools  there  appointed  for  their  instructions.  In  each  of  these 
Romish  nurseries,  these  scholars  were  taught  several  handleraft. 
trades  and  caMings,  as  their  ingenuities  were  most  bending,  besides 
their  orders,  ov  functions  of  that  church. 

They  have  many  yet  at  Paris  a  fitting  up  to*  be  seat  over,  who 
twm  in  the  week  oppose  one  another  ^  one  pretending  presbytery^ 
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Oe  other  independency;  some  an^ibaptism,  and  other  contamrf 
tenents,  dangerons  end  prejndicial  to  the  church  of  England,  end  to 
•1!  tiie  reformed  ohnrches  here  abioad.  But  they  are  wisely  pre. 
paring  to  prerait  these  designs,  which  I  heartily  wbh  were  oobm* 
dered  in  England  among  the  wise  there. 

When  the' Romish  orders  do  thus  argne  pro  and  con^  there  is 
appointed  one  of  the  learned  of  those  convents,  to  take  notes,  and  to 
judge :  and,  as  h^  finds  thdr  fancies,  whether  for  presbytery,  hide* 
pendency,  anabaptism,  atheism,  or  foranynewtenents,  soaccoidti^y 
Aey  are  io  act,  and  to  eiercise  their  wits.  Upon  their  permisaion 
when  they  be  sent  abroad,  they  enter  their  names  in  the  conrent 
le^^istery,  also  thdr  licenses:  if  a  Franciscan,  if  a  Dominican,  or 
Jesuit,  or  any  o^r  order,  baring  sereral  names  there  entend  in 
Ihdr  license;  in  case  of  a  discovery  in  one  place,  then  to  fly  io 
smother,  and  there  io  change  their  names  or  habit* 

For  an  assurance  of  their  constancy  to  their  several  orders,  diey 
are  io  give  monthly  intelligence  to  their  fraternities,  of  all  afbirs, 
wherever  they  be  dispersed :  so  that  the  English  abroad  know  news 
better  than  you  at  home. 

MHien  they  return  into  England,  tiiey  are  taught  their  lesson,  io 
say,  if  any  enquire  from  whence  ^ey  come,  that  they  were  poor 
christians  formerly  that  fled  beyond  sea  for  their  religion  sake,  and 
ure.now  returned,  with  glad  news,  to  enjoy  their  Uberty  of  coxu 
science, 
*  The  hundred  men,  that  went  over  in  1646,  were  most  of  them 

Sldiers  in  the  parliament's  army,  and  were  dally  to  correspond  with 
ose  Romanists  in  our  late  king's  army,  that  were  lately  at  Oxford, 
and  pretended  to  fight  for  his  sacred  majesty ;  for,  at  that  time,  there 
were  some  Roman  Catholicks,  who  did  not  lu&ow  the  design  contriT* 
ing  against  our  church  and  state  of  England. 

But  the  year  following,  1647,  many  of  those  Romish  orders,  who 
came  over  the  year  before,  were  in  consultation  together,  knowmg 
each  other.  And  those  of  the  king's  party,  asking  some,  why  they 
took  with  the  parliament  side,  and  asking  others,  whether  they 
w^e  bewitehed  to  turn  puritans  ?  not  knowing  their  design :  bat, 
at  last,  secret  bulls,  and  licenses  being  produced,  by  those  of  the 
parliainent's  side,  it  was  declared  between  them,  there  was  no  better 
design  to  confound  the  church  of  England,  than  by  pretending  liberty 
^f  conscience.  It  was  argued  then,  that  England  would  be  a  second 
Holland,  a  commonwealth ;  'and,  if  so,  what  would  become  of  the 
king?  It  was  answered,  would  to  God  it  were  come  to  that  point 
It  was  agaui  replied,  yourselves  have  preached  so  much  against 
Rome,  and  his  holiness,  that  Rome,  and  her  Romanists,  will  be  little 
the  better  for  that  change:  but  it  was  answered,  you  sh^U  hate 
mass  sufficient  for  an  hundred-thousand  in  a  short  space,  and  the 
fovemors  never  the  wiser.  Then  some  of  the  mercifullest  of  the 
Homanists  said,  this  cannot  be  done,  unless  the  king  die:  upon 
which  argument,  the  Romish  orders  thus  licensed,  and  in  the  parlis. 
ment  army,  wrote  unto  their  several  convents,  but  especially  te  the 
^orbpnists,  vfjietherit  may  be  scrupled  to  make. away  our  late  goJiy 
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'hSng^mdhh  majesty  his  son,  our  kin^  and  master,  wko,  blessed  be 
God,  iMth  escaped  their  Romish  snares  laid  for  him  i  ItwasretumeA 
froiD  the  Sorbonists,  that  it  was  lawfulifor  Roman  Cadu^dLs  to 
work  changes  in  goTemments  for  tlie  mother^hnrch's  adyancement, 
and  chiefly  in  an  heretical  kingdom ;  and  so  lawfully  make  awi^ 
the  king. 

Thus  mnch,  to  my  knowledge,  hate  I  seen  and  heard,  sinco  my 
leaTing  your  lordship,  which  I  tboaght  rery  requisite  to  inform 
year  grace;  for  myself  would  haidly  hate  credited  these  things, 
had  not  mine  eyes  seen  sure  eti^race  of  the  sscme.  Let  these  thi^a 
sleep  within  your  gracious  lordslup's  breast,  and  not  ,awike  but 
upon  sure  grounds,  for  this  age  can  trust  no  man,  there  beings  sa 
great  fallacy  amongst  men.  So  the  Lord  preserte  your  lordship  ia 
health,  for  the  nation's  good,  and  the  benefit  of  your  friends ;  which 
shall  be  the  prayers  of 

Ycmr  humble  sertaot, 

J.  Dsapusi^ 

Jv/jfdO,  1654. 

These  two  letters  were  taken  but  of  that  treasury  of  choice  let* 
ieny  published  by  Dr.  Parr,  his  lordship's  chaplain,  and  prints  for 
Nathaniel  Ibneir,  at  the  Iung'&.Arms,  in  St.  Paul's  Churcb«yarol^ 
1686. 
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THE  MEASURES  OF  SUBMISSION 

TO. 

THE  SUPREME  AUTHORITY f 

And  of  the  Groundi  t^Mm  whkh  U  maj^  bek/wjul  or  neeeuar^S^ 
Subjects  to  defendtheir  Religion^  Idoeij  and  LiberiieSm 

[From  sixteen  pages,  Quarto,  printed  in  the  Tesir  1688.] 
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HIS  enquiry  cannot  be  regularly  made,  but  by  taking.  In  the 
firat  place,  a  true  and  full  tiew  of  the  nature  of  civil  society,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  nature  of  supreme  power,  whether  it  is 
lodged  in  one  or  ftore  persons. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  the  law  of  nature  has  put  no  difference  nor 
subordination  among  men,  except  it  be  that  of  children  to  parents, 
or  of  wires  to  their  husbands ;  so  that,  with  relation  to  the  U.yr'ot 
nature,  ^  all  m«i  are  bom  free* :  and  this  liberty  must  still  be  sup. 
posed  intire,  unless  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  contracts,  pnitisionsi 
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•ad  laws ;  for  a  nan  can  either  bind  himielf.  to  be  a  sertaot,  or  sell 
kimflelf  to  be  a  slave,  hj  wbicb  he  becomes  in  the  power  of  another, 
only  80  fitr  as  it  was  provided  by  the  contract :  since  all  that  UbMrty, 
which  was  not  expnesiy  given  away^  remains  still  intire;    so  tluit 
the  plea  for  liberty  always  proves  itself,  unless  H  appears  tluU  it  ia 
given  up,  or  limited  by  any  special  agreement. 
.    d.  It  is  no  less  certain,  tiiat  as  ike  light  of  nature  has  plaoted  tn 
all  mm  anatnral  principle  of  the  ^  love  of  life',  and  of  a  ^  desire  to  pre. 
serve  k%  so  the  common  principles  of  all  religion  agree  in  this^  tint, 
God  having  set  us  in  ^is  world,  we  are  bound  to  preserve  tint 
being,  which  he  has  given  us,  by  all  just  and  lawful  ways.     Now 
this  duty  of  self-preservation  is  exerted  in  instances  of  two  sorts ; 
the  one  is  in  the  resisting  of  violent  aggressors,  the  otiier  is  €be  taking 
of  just  revenge^  those  who  have  invaded  us  so  secretly,  tiiat  we  could 
not  prevent  tiiem,  and  so  vtolen^tly,  iimi  we  could  not  resist  them.  In 
which  cases,  tiie  principle  of  self-preservation  warrants  us,  both  to 
leoover  what  is  our  own,  with  just  damages,  and  also  to  pot  sudi 
unjust  persons  out  of  a  capacity  of  dobg  the  like  iiguries  any  more, 
either  to  ourselves,  or  any  others.     Now,  in  these  instances  of  self, 
preservation,  this  difference  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  first  cannot 
be' limited,  by  uny  slow  forms,  since  a  pressing  danger  rv^uires  a 
vigorons  repulse,  and  cannot  admit  of  delays ;  whereas  tiie  second, 
of  taking  revenges  or  reparations,  is  not  of  such  haste,  but  that  it 
may  be  brought  under  rules  and  forms. 

3.  The  true  and  original  notion  of  civil  society  and  government  is, 
that  it  is  a  compromise  made  by  sach  a  body  of  men,  by  which 
they  resign  up  the  right  of  demandmg  reparations,  either  in  the 
way  of  justice  against  one  another,  or  in  'the  way  of  war  against 
their  neighbours,  to  such  a  single  person,  or  to  such  a  body  of  men, 
as  they  Ihmk  fit  to  trust  with  tiiis.  And  in  the  managemeitf  of  this 
civil  society,  great  distinction  is  to  be  made  between -the  power  of 
making  laws  for  the  regulating  the  conduct  of  it,  and  the  power  of 
-executing  these  laws ;  the  supreme  authority  must  still  be  supposed 
to  be  lodged  with  those  who  have  the  };?gislative  power  reserred  to 
them;  but  not  with  those  who  have  only  the  executive,  which  is 
plainly  a  trust,  when  it  is  separated  from  the  legislative  power ;  and 
all  trusts,  by  tiieir  nature,  iinport,  that  those,  to  whom  they  are 
given,  are  accountable,  even  though  that  it  should  not  be  expresly 
specified  in  the  words  of  the  trust  itself. 

4,  It  cannot  be  supposed  by  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
that  God  ha9  authorised  aTiy  one  form  of  government,  any  other  way, 
than  as  the  general  rules  of  order  and  of  justice  oblige  all  men  not 
to  subvert  constitutions,  noj  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind,  nor  in. 
vade  those  rights,  with  which  the  law  may  have  vested  some  persons ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  as  private  contracts  lodge  or  transact  private 
rights,  so  the  publick  laws  can  likewise  lodge  such  rights,  prero. 
gatives,  and  revenues,  in  those  under  whose  protection  they  put 
themselves ;  and,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  come  to  have  as 
good  a  title  to  these)  as  any  private  person  can  have  to  his  property  ; 
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60-tbii  U  becoiBe§  an  act  of  Ugh  iBJnstice  and  ttolenee  ta  intade' 
tbese,  which  is  so  far  a  greater  sin,  than  any  such  actions  wonld  be 
against  a  private  person,  as  the  publick  'peace  and  order  is  preferable 
to  all  priTate  considerations  whatsoevw.  So  that,'  in  truth,  the 
principles  of  natural  religion  giye  those  that  are  in  authority  no 
power  at  all ;  but  tbey  do  only  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  that 
which  is  theirs  by  law.  And  as  no  cmisiderations  of  religion  can 
biod  me.  to  pay  another  more  than  I  indeed  owe  him,  but  do  only 
iHnd  me  mere  strictly  to'  pay  what  I  owe ;  so  the  considerations  of 
religion  do,  indeed,  bring  subjects  under  stricter  obligations  to  pay 
•11  due  allegiance  and  submission  to  their  princes ;  but  they  do  not 
at  til  eitend  that  all^iance  further  than  the  kw  carries  it 

And  though  a  man  has  no  divine  right  to  his  property,  but  haa 
acquiitd  it  by  human  means,  such  as  succession,  or  industry,  yet  he 
baa  a  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  from  a  diTine  right :  so^ 
though  princes  have  no  immediate  warrants  from  heaTen,  either  for 
dieir  oriigiDal  titles,  or  for  the  extent  of  them,  yet  they  are  secured 
io  ihd  possesaion  of  them,  by  the  principles  and  rules  of  natonl 
religioD, 

6.  It  is  to  be  considered  that,  as  a  priTate  person  can  bind  hiaa. 
Klf  to  another  man's  service  by  different  degrees,  either  as  an  ordir 
nary  servant  for  vrages,  or  as  an  appropriate  for  a  longer  time,  as  an 
•pprentice;  or,  by  a  total  giving  himself  up  to  another,  as  in  the 
esse  of  slavery.  In  all  which  cases,  the  general  name  of  master 
may  be  equally  used ;  yet  the  degrees  of  his  power  are  to  be  judged 
by  the  nature  of  the  contract;  so,  likewise,  bodies  of  men  can  give 
tlftemselves  up,  in  different  degrees,  io  the  conduct  of  others*  And, 
therefoie-,  though  all  those  may  carry  the  same  name  of  king,  yet 
etery  one's  power  is  to  be  taken  from  the  measures  of  the  authori^ 
which  is  lodged  in  him,  and  not  fr(Hn  any  general  speculatbns 
founded  on  some  equivocal  terms,  such  as  king,  sovereign,  o^ 
wpreioe. 

6.  It  is  certaip,  th«t  God,  as  die  creator  and  governor  of  the 
wedd,  may  set  up  whom  he  will,  to  rule  over  other  men^  but  tiiis 
declaration  of  his  will  must  be  made  evident  by  prophets,  or  other 
ntiaofdinajy  men  seat  by  him,  who  have  some  manifest  proofs  of 
Ibe  divine  authority,  that  is  committed  to  tiiem,  on  soch  occasions ; 
^  upon  such  persons  declaring  the^  will  of  God,  in  favour  of  any 
others,  that  declaration  is  to  be  submitted  to  and  obeyed.  Bat  thb 
prstence  of  a  divine  d^d^tien  can  be  carried  no  fetther  than  to 
<lMtte  who  are  thus  expresly  marked  out,  and  is  unjua^tly  claimed  by 
^^Mse  who  can  prove  no  such  declaration  to  have  been  ever  made  in 
^oar  of  them,  9t  their  families*  Near  does  it  appear  reasonable  Io 
conehide,  from  th^r  being  in  possession,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  it  shoidd  be  so ;  this  justiiies  all  uaorpers,  when  they  are  sue* 
cessfal.  .  ^ 

7.  The  measutfea  of  power,  and,  by  consequence,  of  obedience, 
ttaitbe  taken  from  the  express  laws  of  any  state,  or  body  of  men, 
^^^^^  the  oaths  that  they  swear ;  or  from  immemorial  prescription, 
^  a  long  possession,  which  both^iven  title^  and,  in  a  long  tract 
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of  time,  indte  a  htA  <m6  becdine  good ;  since  presciiptioii,  ^en  K 
passes  the  memoiy  of  maO)  and  is  not  disputed  by  any  other  pre- 
tender, gives,  by  the  common  sense  of  all  men,  a  just  and  good 
title.  So,  npon  the  ^rhole  matter,  the  degrees  of  all  ciTil  authority, 
are  io  be  taken  either  from  express  laws,  immemorial  customs;,  or 
from  particular  oaths,  which  the  snbjects  swear  io  their  princes; 
this  l)eing  still  to  be  laid  down  for  a  principle,  that,  in  all  the  dis. 
pates  between  power  and  liberty,  power  must  always  be  proved, 
but  liberty  proves  itself ;  tiie  one  being  founded  only  upon  posittve 
law,  and  tiie  other  upon  the  law  of  nature. 

8.  If,  from  the  general  principles  of  human  society,  and  natural 
veligion,  we  carry  tiiis  matter  to  be  examined  by  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
clear,  that  all  the  passages,  that  are  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  not 
ta  be  made  use  of  in  this  matter,  on  neither  side.  For  as  the  land 
.  of  Canaan  was  given  to  the  Jews,  by  an  immediate  gtantfrom  heaven, 
so  God  reserved  still  this  to  himself,  and  to  the  declarations  timt  he 
•hould  make  from  time  to  time,  either  by  his  prophets,  or  by  the 
answers  that  came  from  the  cloud  of  glory  that  was  iMtween  the 
cherubims ;  to  set  up  judges  or  kings  over  tliem,  and  to  pull  tiicm 
down  again  as  he  tiiought  fit,  here  vras  an  express  delegation  made 
fay  God;  and  therefore  all  that  was  done  in  that  itispensatiov, 
either  for  or  against  princes,  is  not  to  be  made  use  of  in  any  other 
state,  that  is  founded  on  another  bottom  and  constitution;  and  all 
the  expresnons  in  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  kings,  since  they 
belong  to  persons  that  were  immediately  designed  by  God,  are  with, 
out  any  sort  of  reason  applied  to  those  who  can  pretend  to  no  such 
designation,  neither  for  themselves  nor  for  their  ancestors.    * 

0,  As  for  tiie  New  Testament,  it  b  phiin,  that  there  are  no  rules 
l^en  In  it,  neither  for  the  forms  of  government  in  general,  nor  for 
tiie  degrees  of  any  one  form  in  particular,  but  the  general  ndes  of 
jastice,  order,  and  peace,  being  establisheid  in  it  upon  higher  mo. 
tives,  and  more  binding  considerations,  than  ever  they  were  in  any 
other'  religion  whatsoever,  we  aire  most  strictiy  iMund  by  it,  to 
observe  the  constitution  in  which  we  are ;  and  it  is  plain,  .that  the 
rules,  set  us  in  the  gospel,  can  lie  carried  no  further.  It  is,  indeed, 
dear  from  the  New  Testament,  that  tiie  christian  religion,  as  such, 
.gives  us  no  grounds  to  defend  or  propagate  it  by  force.  It  is  a 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  of  faith  and  patience  under  it ;  and  if,  by 
tlie  order  of  divine  providence,  and  of  any  constitution  of  govermnent, 
under  which  we  are  born,  we  are  brought  under  sufferings,  for  our 
professing  of  it,  we  may  indeed  retire  and  fly  out  of  any  sudi 
coontty,  if  we  can ;  but,  if  that  is  denied  us,  we  must  then,  accordii^ 
to  this  religion,  submit  to  those  sufferings  under  which  we  may  be 
brought,  considering  that  God  will  be  glorified  by  us  in  so  doing, 
and  tiiat  be  will  both  support  us  under  our  sufferings,  and  gloriously 
reward  us  for  them. 

.  This  was  the  state  of  the  christian  religion,  during  the  three  first 
centuries,  under  heathen  emperors,  and  a  constitution  in  which 
paganism  was  established  by  law ;  but  if,  by  the  laws  of  any  govern. 
|Mnl^  tha  christian  religion,  or  any  form  of  it,  is  become  a  part  of 
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*  ttte  ftotject^a  propertj,  it  then  Ms  under  another  conddention^  not 
•s  H  18  a  religion,  bat  as  it  is  become  one  of  the  principal  rights  of 
^M  snbfects,  to  believe  and  profess  it ;  and  then  we  mnst  jndge  of 
tiM  tnTasions  made  on  that,  as  we  do  of  any  other  inTaskm  that  it 
aaade  on  our  ri^ts. 

10.  All  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  that  relate  to  ciril 
IQOTemmenI,  are  to  be  expounded  as  they  Were  truly  meant,  in 
oppoeition  to  that  false  notion  of  the  Jews,  who  beliered  themselves 
t9  be  so  immediately  under  the  dirine  authority,  that  they  would  not 
become  the  subjects  of  any  other  power ;  particularly  of  one  that 
W3  not  of  their  nation,  or  of  their  religion ;  therefore  they  thought^ 
^iey  could  not  be  under  the  Roman  yoke,  nor  bound  to  pay  tribute 
to  Cssar,  but  judged  that  they  were  only  subject  out  of  fear,  by 
reason  of  the  force  that  ky  on  them,  but  not  for  conscieneei^ake ; 
and  to  in  all  their  dispersion,  both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  they 
thonght  they  were  God's  freemen,  and  made  use  of  this  pretended 
^Ub^tjasa  cloke  of  maliciousness'.  In  opposition  to  w  which', 
since  in  a  course  of  many  years  they  had  asked  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  were  come  under  their  authortty,  our  Saviour 
ardeied  them  to  continue  in  that  by  his  saying,  <  Render  to  Cesar 
that  which  is  CsBsar's* ;  and  both  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  St  Peter  in  his  general  epistle,  have  very  positiTely  condeAmed 
tiMt  pernicious  maxim,  but  without  any  formal  declarations  made  of 
tiie  niles  or  measures  of  gOYemment.  And,  since  both  tiie  peojde 
SHid  senate  of  Rome  had  ai^nowledged  the  power  that  Augustus  had^ 
indeed,  vtolenUy  usurped,  it  became  legal  when  it  was  thus  submitted 
4o,  and  confirmed  both  by  the  senate  and  people;  and  it  was  estai» 
bUshed  in  his  laouly  by  a  lolig  prescription,  when  these  epistles  were 
writ ;  so  that,  upon  the  idiole  matter,  all  that  is  in  the  New  Testa, 
ascttt,  upon  tUs  subject,  imports  no  more  but  that  all  christians  are 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  government,  and  submit  to  it,  according 
to  the  constitution  that  is  settled  by  law. 

11.  Wearethen  at  last  brought  to  the  constitution  of  our  English 
fovemment ;  so  that  no  general  considerations  from  the  speculations 
about  soTereign  power,  nor  from  any  passages  either  of  ^  Old  or 
New  Testament,  ought  to  determine  us  in  this  matter;  which  must 
be  fixed  from  the  laws  and  regulations  that  have  been  made  among 
m.  It  is  then  certain,  that  with  relation  to  the  executive  part  of 
the  government,  the  law  has  lodged  that  singly  in  the  king,  so  that 
the  whole  administnUion  of  it  is  in  him ;  but  the  legislative  power  is 
lodged  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  so  that 
(he  power  of  making  and  repealing  laws  is  not  singly  in  the  king, 
but  only  so  far  as  the  two  houses  concur  with  him.  it  is  also  clear, 
that  the  king  Jias  such  a  determined  extent  of  prerogative,  beyond 
which  he  has  no  authority :'  as  for  instance,  if  he  levies  money  of 
bis  people,  without  a  law  impoweriog  him  to  it,  he  goes  beyond  tha 
limits  of  his  power,  and  asks  that,  to  which  he  has  no  right,  so  that 
theie  lies  no  obligation  qn  the  subject  to  grant  it ;  and  if  any  in 
his  name  use  violence  (or  the  obtaining  it,  they  are  to  be  looked  on, 
aa  so  many  robbers,  that  invade  our  property,  and  they  being  vie^t 
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iggressors,  die  priadple  of  tdf-presermtkni  teem  tere  to  talt# 
place,  and  to  wurrant  as  TioleDt  a  resistance. 

12.  There  is  nothing  more  erident,  than  that  England  k  a  firee 
nation,  that  has  its  liberties  and  properties  preaerfed  to  it  by  namy 
positire  and  express  laws.  If  then  we  haye  a  right  to  onrproperty^ 
we  must  likewise  be  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  preserve  it^  for 
these  rights  are  bj  the  law  secured  against  the  tevadons  of  the 
prerogative,  and  bj  consequence  we  must  have  li  right  to  preserve 
them  against  those  invasions.    It  is  also  evidendj  declared  by  onf 
law,  that  all  orders  and  warrants,  that  are  issued,  not  in  oppositkm 
to  them,  are  null  of  themselves ;  and  by  consequence,  any  tliat  pre. 
tend  to  have  commissions  from  the  king,  for  those  ends,  are  to  be 
considered,  as  if  they  had  none  at  all :  since  these  commbsiena^ 
being  vokt  of  themselves,  are  indeed  no  commissions  In  die  oonstiuc. 
tion  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  those,  who  act  in  virtue  of  them,  are 
still  to  be  considered,  as  private  persons,  who  come  to  invade  and 
disturb  us.    It  is  also  to  be  observed,  tintt  there  are  some  pomts 
that  are  justly  disputable  and  doubtful,  and  otWs  that  are  se 
manifest,  that  it  is  plain  that  any  objections,  that  can  be  made  to 
them^  are  ratiier  forced  pretences,  than  so  much  as  pAausible  ookmrs. 
It  is  true,  if  the  case  is  doubtful,  the  interest  of  th^  pubtick  pesos 
and  order  ought  to  cany  it ;  but  the  case  is  quite  different,  vHien 
the  invasions,  tiiat  aie  made  upon  liberty  and  property,  are  plaia 
and  visible  to  all  that  consider  tiiem. 

13.  The  main  and  great  difficulty  here.  Is,  that  timugh  our 
government  does  indeed  assert  the  liberty  of  Uie  subject,  yet  there 
are  many  express  laws  made,  that  lodge  the  milith  singly  in  tiie 
king,  that  make  it  plainly  unlawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
to  take  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  commissioned  by  him ;  and 
these  laws  have  been  put  in  the  form  of  oath,  which  all  that  bate 
lK>me  any  employment  eitii^  in  church  or  state  have  sworn ;  and 
therefore  these  laws,  for  the  assuring  our  liberties,  do  indeed  bind 
the  king's  conscience,  and  may  affect  his  ministers ;  yet,  sitfce  it  is  a 
maxim  of  our  law,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  these  cannot  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  justify  our  taking  arms  against  him,  be  the 
transgressions  of  law  erer  so  many  and  so  manifest :  and,  since  this 
has  b^n  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  it  will  be 
a  very  Heavy  imputation  on  us,  if  it  appears,  that  though  we  held 
these  opinions,  as  long  as  the  court -and  the  crown  have  favoured  us, 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  court  turns  against  us,  we  change  our  principles. 

14.  Here  is  t)ie  true  difficulty  of  this  whole  matter,  and  tiierefore 
it  ought  to  be  exactly  considei^d.  First^  all  general  words,  how 
large  soever,  are  still  supposed  to  have  a  tacit  exception,  and  reserves 
in  them,  if  the  matter  seems  to  require  it.  Children  are  command^ 
to  obey  their  parents  in  all  things ;  wives  are  declared,  by  the  scrip, 
ture,  to  be  subject  to  their  husbands  in  all  things ;  as  the  church  is 
unto  Christ :  and  yet  how  comprehensive  soever  these  words  may 
seem  to  be,  there  Js  still  a  reserve  to  be  understood  in  them ;  and 
though,  by  our  form  of  marriage,  tiie  parties  swear  to  one  another, 
^U  death  them  do  part^  yet  fevr  opubt  but  this  bond  Ts^Ussolved  by 
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■dolteiy,  though  it  is  not  named ;  for  odious  things  ought  not  to  bo 
fuspected,  and  therefore  not  named  upon  snch  occasions :  Bat,  when 
they  fall  out,  they  carry  still  their  own  force  with  them.   2.  When 
there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  between  two  articles  in  the  constL 
tntion,  we  ought  to  examine  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  eTident 
and  the  most  important,  and  so  we  ouglit  to  fix  upon  it,  and  then 
we  must  gi?e  such  an  accommodating  sense  to  that  which  seems  to 
contradict  it^  that  8o  we  may  reconcile  ihose  together.    Here  then 
are  two  seeming  contradictions  in  our  constitution :  the  one  is,  the 
pobUck  liberties  of  the  nation;  the  other  is,  the  renounciug  of  all 
resistance,  in  case  that  were  invaded.    It  is  plain,  that  our  Ifberty  is 
only  a  thing  that  we  enjoy  at  the  king's  discretion,  and  during  his 
pleasure,  if  the  other  against  jiU  resistance  is  to  be  understood, 
according  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  words;  therefore  since  the' 
chief  deangn  of  onr  whole  kw,  and  all  the  sereral  roles  of  our  con- 
stitution, is  to  secure  and  maintain  our  liberty,  we  ought  to  lay  that 
down  for  a  conclusion,  that  it  is  both  the  most  plain  apd  the  most 
important  of  the  two:  and  therefore  the  other  article  against  re* 
sistonce  ought  to  be  so  softened,  as  that  it  do  not  destroy  this. 
3.  Since  it  is  by  a  law,  that  resistance  is  condemned,  we  ought.to 
muierstand  it  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  it  doth  not  destroy  all  other 
laws:  and  therefore  the  intent  of  th^Uw  must  only  relate  to  the 
executive  power,  which  is  in  the  king,  and  not  to  the  l^slatite,  in 
which  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  legislators,  who  made  tliat  law, 
intended  to  give  up  that,  which  we  plainly  see  they  resoWed  still  to 
preserve  intire,  according  to  the  ancient  constitution.    So  then  the 
not  resisting  the  king  can  only  be  applied  to  the  executive  power, 
that  so,  upon  no  pretence  of  ill  administrations  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  it  should  be  lawful  to  resist  him ;  but  this  cannot  with  any 
reason  be  extended  to  an  invasion  of  the  legislative  power,  or  to  a 
total  subversion  of  the  government     For  it  being  .plain,  that  tiie 
lair  did  not  design  to  lod^  that  power  in  the  king ;  it  is  also  plain, 
that  it  did  not  idtend  to  secure  him  in  it,  in  case  he  should  set  about 
it    4.  The  law  mentioning  the  king,  or  those  commissioned  by  him, 
shews  plainly,  that  it  only  designed  to  secure  the  king  in  the  exe. 
cotive  power :  for  the  word  Commission  necessarily  imports  this, 
since,  if  it  is  not  according  to  hiw,  it  is  no  commission ;  and  by  con. 
sequence,  those  who  act,  in  virtue  of  it,  are  not  commissioned  by  the 
king,  in  the  sense  of  the  law.    The  king  likewise  imports,  a  prince 
doathed  by  law  with  the  regal  prerogative ;  but,  if  he  goes  to  subvert 
tile  whole  foundation  of  the  government,  he  subverts  that  by  which 
he  himself  lias  his  power,  and  by  consequence  he  annuls  his  oiivn 
power,  and  then  he  ceases  to  be  king,  having  endeavoured  to  destroy 
that,  upon  which  his  .own  authority  is  founded* 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  asserters  of  monarchical 
power,  that,  in  some  cases,  a  king,  may  fall  from  his  power,  and  in 
other  cases  that  he  may  fall  from  the  exercise  of  it ;  his  deserting  his 
people,  his  going  about  to  inslave,  or  sell  them  to  any  other,  or  a 
fnrious  going  about  to  destroy  them,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  tl^e  most 
vox..  iz«  P  . 
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nonarchical  lawyers,  such  abuses,  that  they  naturally  direst  ^lose, 
that  are  guilty  of  them,  of  their  whole  authority.  Infamy  or  phreoxy 
do  also  put  them  under  the  guardianship  of  others.  All  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  have,  at  least,  secretly  approved  of  the  putting  the 
late  King  of  Pbrtugal  under  a  guardianship,  and  the  keeping  him 
still  prisoner,  for  a  few  acts  of  rage,  that  had  been  fatal  to  a  very 
few  persons :  and  eten  our  court  gate  the  first  countenance  to  1^ 
though  of  all  others  the  late  king  had  the  most  reason  to  have  done 
it  at  least  last  of  all,  since  it  justified  a  younger  brother's  supplanting 
the  elder ;  yet  the  evidence  of  the  thing  carried  it  even  against  in. 
terest ;  therefore,  if  a  king  go  about  to  subvert  the  government,  and 
to  overturn  the  whole  constitution,  he  by  this  must  be  suppo^ 
either  to  fall  from  his  power,  or  at  least  from  the  exercise  of  it,  so 
far  as  that  he  ought  to  be  put  under  guardians :  and,  according  to 
the  case  of  Portugal,  the  next  heir  falls  naturally  to  be  the  guardian. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  to  see  in  fact  whether  the 
foundations  of  this  government  have  been  struck  at,  and  whether 
those  errors,'  that  have  been  perhaps  committed,  are  only  such  mal- 
versations, as  ought  only  to  be  imputed  to  human  frailty,  and  to  the 
ignorance,  inadvertencies,  or  passions,  to  which  all  princes  may  be 
subject,  as  well  as  other  men  ;  but  this  will  best  appear,  if  we  con. 
sider,  what  are  the  fundamental  points  of  our  government,  and  the 
chief  securities  that  we  have  for  our  liberties. 

The  authority  of  the  law  is,  indeed,  ail  in  one  word,  so  that,  ii 
the  king  pretend  to  a  power  to  dispense  with  laws,  there  is  nothing 
left,  upon  which  the  subject  can  depend;  and  yet,  as  if  dispensing 
power  were  not  enough,  if  laws  are  wholly  suspended  for  all  time 
coming,  this  is  plainly  a  repealing  of  them,  when  likewise  the  men, 
in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  justice  is  put  by  law,  such  as 
judges  and  sheriffs,  are  allowed  to  tread  all  laws  under  foot,  ereo 
theft,  that  infer  an  incapacity  on  themselves,  if  they  violate  them; 
this  is  such  a  breaking  of  the  whole  constitution,  that  we  can  no 
more  have  the  administration  of  justice,  so  that  it  is  really  a  dissolu. 
tion  of  the  government ;  since  all  tryals,  sentences,  and  the  exe. 
cutions'of  them  are  become  so  many  unlawful  acts,  that  are  null  and 
void  of  themselves.  | 

The  next  thing  in  our  constitution,  which  secures  to  us  our  lavs 
and  liberties,  is  a  free  and  lawful  parliament.  Now  not  to  mention 
the  breach  of  the  law  of  triennial  parliaments,  it  being  above  three 
years  since  we  had  a  session,  that  erected  any  law ;  methods  haie 
been  taken,  and  are  daily  taking,  that  render  this  impossible.  Pbr. 
liaments  ought  to  be  chosen  with  an  intire  liberty,  and  without  either 
force  or  pre.engagements,  how  they  will  vote,  if  they  were  chosen 
themselves ;  or  how  they  will  give  their  votes  in  the  electing  of 
others  ;  this  is  plainly  such  a  preparation  to  a  parliament,  as  would, 
indeed,  make  it  no  parliament,  but  a  cabal,  if  one  were  chosen,  after 
all  that  corruption  of  persons,  who  had  pre-engaged  themselves,  and 
after  the  threatening  and  turning  out  of  all  persons  out  of  emploj. 
ments  who  liad  refused  to  do  it ;  and  if  there  are  such  daily  regular 
tions  made  in  the  towns,  that  it  is  plain,  those^  who  manage  tbeiOj 
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ktend  at  last  to  pat  rach  a  niimber  of  men  hi  tlie  corpomtiony  w$ 
will  certainlj  chuse  the  persons  who  are  Tecommended  to  them. 
But  above  alL  if  there  are  snch  a  nomber.of  sherMTs  and  ihayors  made 
orer  England,  by  whom  the  elections  most  be  conducted  and  re. 
tnmed,  who  are  now  under  an  incapacity  by  law,  and  so  are  no 
kgal  officers,  and  by  consequence,  those  elections,  that  pass  under 
their  authority,  are  null  and  void ;  if,  I  say,  it  is  clear  that  things  are 
broi^ht  to  this,  then  the  government  b  dissolved ;  because  it  is  inw 
possible  to  have  a  free  and  legal  parliamrat  in  this  state  of  things. 
If  then  both  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  constitution  of  the 
parliament  are  struck  at  and  dissolved,  here  is  a  plain  subversion  of 
the  whole  government*  But  if  we  enter  next  into  the  particular 
branches  of  the  government,  we  will  find  the  like  disorder  among 
them  ally 

The  protestant  religion  and  the  church  of  England  make  a  great 
article  of  our  government ;  the  latter  being  secured  not  only  of  old 
by  Magna  Charta,  but  by  many  special  laws  made  of  late;  and  there 
are  particular  laws  made  in  Kang  Charles  the  First's  and  the  late 
king's  time,  securing  them  from  all  commbsions  that  the  king  can 
^se  for  judging  or  censuring  them.  If  then^  in  opposition  to  this) 
a  court  so  condemned  is  ered^,  which  proceeds  to  judge  and  cen* 
sure  the  clergy,  and  even  to  disseize  them  of  their  freeholds,  with, 
out  so  much  as  die  form  of  a  tryal,  though  this  is  the  most  indispensable 
law  of  all  these,  that  secures  the  property  of  England;  and  if  theking 
pretends  that  he  can  require  the  clergy  to  publish  all  his  aibitrary 
declarations,  and,  in  particular,  one  that  strikes  at  their  whole 
settl^ment,  and  has  ordered  process  to  be  begun  against  all  that  di&» 
obeyed  this  illegal  warrant,  and  has  treated  so  great  a  number  of  tho 
bishops  as  criminals,  only  for  representing  to  him  the  reasons  of 
their  not  obeying  him ;  if  likewise  the  king  is  not  satisfied  to  profess 
bis  own  religion  openly,  though  even  that  is  contrary  to  law,  but 
has  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  received  Nuncio's  from  thence,* 
which  is  plainly  treason  by  law;  if  likewise  many  Fbpish  cburchea 
and  chapels  have  been  publickly  opened;  if  several  colleges  of 
Jesuits  have  been  set  up  in  divers  parts  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  the 
order  has  been  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  a  principal  minister  of 
state ;  and  if  Papists,  and  even  those  who  turn  to  that  religion,  though 
declared  traitors  by  law,  are  brought  into  all  the  chief  employments,' 
both  military  and  civil ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  rights  of  the* 
church  of  England,  and  the  whole  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  are  struck  at,  and  designed  to  be  overturned ;  since  all 
these  things,  as  they  are  notoriously  illegal,  so  they  evidently 
demonstrate,  that  the  great  design  of  them  all  b  the  rooting- 
out  this  pestilent  heresy,  in  their  stile,  I  mean  the  Protestant 
religion. 

In  the  next  place^  if,  in  the  whole  course  of  justice,  it  is  visible, 
that  there  is  a  contftaut  practising  upon  the  judges,  tiiat  they  are 
turned  out  upon  their  varying  from  the  intentions  of  the  court,  and 
if  men  of  no  reputation  or  abilities  are  put  in  their  places ;  if  an 
^rmy  b  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  and  men  who  withdrew  from  thiiV 
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illegal  seiTice  are  hanf^  up  as  criminals,  without  any  colour  of  law, 
which  by  consequence  are  so  many  murders ;  and  if  the  soldiery  are 
conniTed  at  and  encouraged  in  the  most  enormous  crimes,  that  so 
they  may  be  thereby  pre(»red  to  commit  great  ones,  and,  from  thu 
gle  rapes  and  murders,  proceed  to  a  rape  upon  all  our  liberties,  and 
a  destruction  of  the  nation :  if,  I  say,  all  these  tilings  are  true  in 
feet,  then  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  such  a  dissolution  of  the  goreni. 
ment  made,  that  there  is  not  any  one  part  of  it  left  sound  and  intire ; 
and  if  all  these  things  are  done  now,  it  b  easy  to  imagine  what  may  be 
expected,  when  arbitrary  power  thi^  spares  no  man,  and  Popery  that 
spares  no  heretick,  are  finally  established;  then  we  may  look  for 
nothing  but  gabels,  tallies,  imporitions,  benerolences,  and  all  sorts 
of  illegal  taxes ;  as  from  tiie  other  we  may  expect  burnings,  mastt. 
cres,  and  inquisitions.    In  what  is  doing  in  Scotland,  we  may  gather 
what  is  to  be  expected  in  England ;  where,  if  the  king  has  orer  and 
over  again  declared,  that  he  is  Tested  with  an  absolute  power,  which 
ail  are  bound  to  obey  without  reserve ;  and  has  upon  that  annulled 
almost  all  the  acta  of  parliament  that  passed  in  King  James  the  First's 
minority,  though  they  were  ratified  by  himself  when  he  came  to  be 
of  age,* and  were  confirmed  by  all  the  subsequent  kings,  not  except, 
ing  the  present :     We  must  then  conclude  from 'thence,  what  is  re. 
solved  here  in  England,  and  what  will  be  put  in  execution,  as  soon  ss 
it  is  thought  that  the  times  can  bear  it.     When  likewise  the  whole 
settlement  of  Ireland  is  shaken,  and  the  army  that  was  raised,  and 
is  maintained  by  taxes,  that  were  given  for  an  army  of  English  Pro. 
testants,  to  secure  them  from  a  new  massacre  by  the  Irish  Papists, 
is  all  now  filled  with  Irish  Papists,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  other 
employments ;  it  is  plain,  that  not  only  all  the  British  Protestants, 
inhabiting  that  island,  are  in  daily  danger  of  being  butchered  a  second 
time,  but  that  the  crown  of  England  is  in  danger  of  losing  that 
.  island,  it  being  now  put  wholly  into  the  hands  and  powef  of  the 
native  Irish ;  who,  as  they  formerly  offered  themselves  up  sometime 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  sometimes  to  the  Pope,  and  once  to  the  Duke 
of  Lorrain,   so  are  they,  perhaps,  at  this  present  treating  with 
another  court  for  the  sale  and  surrender  of  the  island,  and  for  the 
massacre  of  the  English  in  it* 

If  thus  all  the  several  branches  of  our  constitution  are  dissolved, 
it  might  be  at  least  expected,  that  one  part  should  be  left  intire,  and 
that  IS  the  regal  dignity ;  and  yet  that  is  prostituted,  when  we  see 
a  young  child  put  in  the  reversion  of  it,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  concerning  whose  being  bom  of  the  queen,  there 
appear  to  be  not  only  no  certain  proofs,  but  there  are  all  the  pre. 
sumptbns  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  to  the  contrary.  No  proofs 
were  ever  given,  either  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  or  to  any  other 
Protestant  ladies,  in  whom  we  ought  to  repose  any  confidence,  that 
th^  queen  was  ever  with  child;  that  whole  iiiatter  being  managed 
with  so  much  mysteriousness,  that  there  ^ere  iRftlent  and  pubb'ck 
suspicions  of  it  before  the  birth.  But  the  whole  contrivance  of  the 
birth,  the  sending  away  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  the  sadden 
ahortenlng  of  the  reckoning,  the  Queen's  sudden  going,  to  St.  Jame«'4y 
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her  no  less  sudden  detirery,  ike  hunyingthe  child  into  anodier  room 
without  shewing  it  io  those  present,  and  without  their  hearing  it  cry; 
and  the  mysterious  conduct  of  ail  since  that  time;  no  satisfaction 
being  giren  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark  upon  her  return  from  the 
Bath,  nor  to  any  other  Protestant  ladles,  of  the 'queen's  haringbeen 
really  brought  to  bed ;  these  are  all  such  erident  indications  of  a  base 
imposture  in  this  matter,  that,  as  tiie  nation. has  the  jnstest  reason 
in  the  world  io  doubt  of  it,  so  they  haye  all  possible  reason  to  be  at 
no  quiet,  till  they  see  a  legal  and  free  parliament  assembled,  which 
may  impartially,  and  without  either  fear  or  corruption,  examine  that 

whole  matter.  ^  ' 

If  all  tiiese  matters  are  tmein  fact,  then  f'snppose  no  man  will 
doubt  that  the  whole  foundations  of  this  goyernment,  and  all  the 
most  sacred  parts  of  it,  are  orertumed;  and,  as  to  the  tmih  of 
all  these  suppositions,  that  is  left  to  erery  Englishman's  judgment 
and  sense. 


THE  EXPEDITION 

OF 

HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OP  ORANGE 

FOR  ENGLAND: 

GIVING  AN  ACCOUNT  OP 

THE  MOST  REMARK ABUE  PASSAGES  THEREOF, 

FrotH  the  Day  of  his  setting  Sail  from  HoUandyto  the  first  Datf  of 
this  Instant  December^  1688.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality. 

[From  a  Quarto,  containing  eight  Pages,  printed  in  the  year  1688.] 


'SIR, 

Ml  HE  account  you  so  earnestly  desired  of  me,  of  the  Prince's  expe^ 
ditkmand  invasion  of  England,  isatask  no  one  should  hare  commanded 
from  me  but  yourself;  the  andtot  friendship  between  us  makes' 
nothing  appear  difficult,  in  the  way  to  serve  you. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  determine  the  legality  of  this  great  and 
bold  attempt,  nor  reilect  on  the  counsels  ftat  hare  brought  this  misery 
upon  us.  -b^  shall  content  myself  with  giving  you  a  brief  account  of 
the  priple'#expedition. 

ji^\6sA^ff^Jf^^  lake  nodce,  that  his  highness  ^t  sail  from 
HflHHHpy^n^menof  war,  eighteen  fire  ships,  and  about' 
d^e^^^^Mand  thirty  tenders,  being  ships  hired  of  merchants, 
for^fflHHPfe  of  horse  and  foot,  arms,  ammuniti^,  &c.  The  fleet 
stood  out  at  sea  to  the  northward,  whicb  met  wUh  horrid  storms  for 
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two  &y«  and  two  nights  togetker ;  in  tdiicli  bad  weather  there  wete 
lost  above  five-hundred  horse,  and  a  vessel  parted  from  the  fleet, 
wherein  were  four  hondred  foot,  sapposed  to  be  lost,  bat  now  known 
to  be  arrived  at  the  Texel,  tho*  grievously  shattered  and  torn  by  the 
stomi ;  two  of  the  prince's  principal  men  of  war  were  forced  to  new 
rig  at  Helvet9laoe. 

The  prince,  immediately  on  his  return  back,  informed  the  States  of 
^e  condition  of  the  fleet  (which  was  not  so  damnified  as  was  repre^ 
sented  by  the  vulgar  and  ignofant)  who,  thereupon,  to  lull  a  great 
nan  *  a«sleep,  the  States,  or  some  one  employed  by  them,  ordered 
that  the  Uaerlem  and  Amsterdam  Courantier  should  make  a  dismal 
itory  of  it,  by  representing  to  the  world,  that  the  prince  returned 
with  his  fleet  miserably  shattered  and  torn,  having  lost  nine  men  of 
W(ar,  and  divers  otliers  of  less  concern ;  a  thousand  horse  mined ;  a 
calenture  among  the  seamen ;  the  loss  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  the  chief 
ministers  under  tlie  prince  ;  the  ill  opinion  the  States  had  of  die  ex. 
pcdition ;  in  short,  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  not 
repair  the  damage  sustained ;  and,  almost  next  to  an  impossibility, 
that  the  prioce  sliould  l>e  in  a  condition  to  pursue  his  design,  till  the 
apring.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  all  liands  were  at  work  to  repair 
the  damaged  ships,  wlilch  were  inconsiderable;  so  that  in  eight  days 
time  they  were  all  re.fitted.  The  signal  being  given  by  die  dis. 
charge  of  a  gun,  all  the  fleet  immediately  weighed  anchor,  and  stood 
out  at  sea,  steering  their  course  northwards,  all  that  night ;  next  day 
upon  dde  of  ebb,  they  made  a  stretch,  and  made  a  watch  above  a 
league,  and  then  stood  westward,  and  lay  all  night  in  the  same  pos. 
ture,  not  making  two  leagues  a  watch. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  an  advice-boat  brought  us  an  account, 
that  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-three  sail,  lay  to  the  west. 
ward  of  ours.  Upon  which  the  prince  fired  a  gun,  which  caused  a 
great  consternation  in  the  whole  fleet ;  we,  having  a  brisk  easterly 
wind,  concluded  ourselves  to  be  all  ruined ;  but  the  small  advice 
boats,  cruising  for  a  more  certain  account  of  the  English,  brought  us 
back  word,  tlwt,  instead  of  the  English  fleet,  which  Sie  former  advice 
had  alarmed  us  with,  it  was  Admiral  Herbert  with  part  of  our  fleet, 
which  had  been  separated  some  hours  from  the  body  of  our  fleet: 
upon  whose  arrival  great  myoicing  was  among  us  all,  and  a  signal  of 
joy  was  given  for  it  by  the  prince. 

In  the  morning,  about  eight,  the  prince  gave  a  signal,  that  the  ad« 
miral  should  come  aboard  him.  Immediately  after  the  whole  fleet 
was  got  into  the  North  Foreland,  upon  which  the  prince  gave  the 
usual  sign  of  danger  (according  to  the  prmted  book)  and  ordered 
that  the  fleet  should  all  come  up  in  a  body,  some  fiftten  or  sixteen 
deepy  hb  highness  leading  the  van  in  the  ship  dm  Brill  (in  English, 
Spectacles):  his  flag  was  English  colours;  die  motto^lliipaled  thereon, 
was,  <The  Protestant  Reli^n,  and  liberdesof  Bifgland,'  and  un. 
demeath,  instead  of  Dieu  ei  Man  droU.  waa,  ^  and  I  ^M  masn. 
tain  it'.  «K 

The  council  of  war,  from  on  board  the  prince,  sent  tqjJP  small 
frigates  into  die  mouth  of  die  ThameSi  viz.  thePoipus^  Posd. 

•  imn  U. 
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lioti,  and  MercQiy*  who,  on  their'  retorn,  brought  ns  word, 
that  the  English  fleet  lay  in  the  buoy  of  the  Nore,  consitting  of  Hkdrij^ 
four  sail,  and  three  more  which  lay  in  the  Downs.  The  wind  con. 
tinning  at  £.  N.  E. 

The.  prince  immediately  thereupon  gave  another  signal  of  stretch. 
ing  the  whole  fleet  in  a  line,  from  Dover  to  Calajs,  twenty-fire  deep; 
so  that  our  fleet  reached  within  a  league  of  each  place;  the  flanks 
and  rear  were  guarded  by  our  men  of  war.  This  sight  would  have 
Tayished  the  most  curious  eyes  of  Europe.  •  When  our  fleet  waa 
IB  its  greatest  splendor,  the  trumpets  and  drums  playing  tariouB 
tones  to  rejoice  onr  hearts;  this  continued  for  above  thres 
hours. 

Immediately  after  the  prince  gave  us  a  sign  to  close,  and  sailed 
that  night  as  far  as  Beach,  and  commanded  us  to  follow  Uie  signal  by 
lights  he  had  hung  out  to  us,  viz.  all  the  small  sail  shouldcome  up  to 
lihn  by  morning. 

By  the  moming.day  we  espied  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  the 
prince  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  posture,  as  before 
related;  yet  not  stretching  abore  half  channel  orer,  in  this  place. 
About  five  in  the  morning  we  made  the  Start,  the  wind  cliopping 
oboat  to  th^  westward ;  upon  which  we  stood  fair  by  Dartmouth, 
and  so  made  for  Torbay,  where  the  prince  again  ordered  the  whote 
fleet  into  the  same  posture  as  at  Dover  and  Calais. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Torbay,  the  people  on  land,  in  great  numberS| 
wdcomed  his  highness  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy. 

Immediately  after  the  prince  gave  two  signals,  that  the  admirals 
•hoold  come  a.board  him,  which  they  did;  and  then  ordered,  thac 
tiie  whole  fleet  should  come  to  an  anchor,  and  immediately  land ; 
and  further  ordered,  that  the  admirals  should  stand  out  at  sea, 
as  a  gnard,  as  well  as  the  smaller  men  of  war,  to  attend  and  guard 
their  landing ;  and  also  ordered  six  men  of  war  to  run  in  to  guard 
Torbay. 

The  prince  then  put  out  a  red  flag  at  the  mizen-yard^rm,  and 
provided  to  land  in  sixty  boats,  laid  ready  for  that  purpose:  upon 
which  the  prince  signified,  that  General  Mackay  with  hts  six 
regiments  of  English  and  Scotch  should  first  land ;  and  also,  that 
the  little  Porpus,  with  eighteen  guns,  should  run  aground,  to  secura 
their  landing.  But  there  was  no  opposition ;  for  the  people  bid  ns 
heartily  welcome  to  England,  and  gave  us  all  manner  oCprovisipns 
for  onr  refreshment. 

The  fifth  of  November  (a  day  never  to  be  blotted  out  of  the . 
Englishman's  heart)  the  prince  caused  to  be  landed  about  two  thou, 
tand.  On  the  sixth  we  landed  as  many  horse  and  foot  as  we  could 
possibly,  and  so  continued  the  seventh :  the  country  bringing  in  all 
manner  of  provision,  both  for  man  and  horse,  and  were  paid  tlieir 
price  honestly  for  it. 

The  prince  "fhe  same  day  commanded  Captain  M-— —  to  pearch 
the  IjJ^.Cary's  House,  at  Tor»Abby,  for  arms  and  horses;  and  so 
all  otl^ houses  which  were  Roman  Catholioks.  The  lady,  enter, 
tuning  them  civilly,  laid  her  husband  was  gon«!  to  Plymouth :  they 
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brought  from  thence  some  horses  and  a  few  arms,  but  gave  nofarfiier 
disturbance  to  the  lady  or  W  house.  Nor  ^all  it  be  Ibi^tten^ 
iriiat  was  fkithfully  acted  at  this  lady's  house,  immediately  on  our 
arrival  at  Torbay :  there  were  a  priest  and  some  others  with  him  upon  a 
watch,  tower,  to  discoyer  'what  our  fleet  was,  whether  Frehdi  or 
Dutch;  At  last  they  discovered  the  white  flags  on  some  of  our  men- 
of  war ;  the  ignorant  priest  concluded  absolutely  we  were  the  French 
fleet,  which,  with  great  impatience,  they  had  so  long  expected ;  and, 
having  laid  up  great  provisions  for  their  entertainment,  the  priest 
ordered  all  to  the  chapel  to  sing  Te  Deuntj  for  the  arrival  of  their 
supposed  forces;  but,  being  soon  undeceived  on  our  landing,  we 
found  the  benefit  of  their  provisions :  and,  instead  of  vostre  Hrvi* 
iure  Monsieur^  they  were  entertained  with  yeen  Mynheer ^  can  yon 
Dutch  spraken ;  upon  which  they  aU  run  away  from  the  house,  but 
the  lady  and  a  few  old  servants. 

The  whole  army,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  consisted  of 
eighteen  thousand  horse,  three  thousand  dragoons,  and  one  thou. 
sand  eight  hundred  foot,  besides  a  thousand  voluntier  persons  of 
•quality,  horse  well  equipped,  and  about  five  hundred  horse  for 
carriage. 

November  the  eighth,  the  prince  came  from  Chudleigh,  fkiwardi 
Exeter,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  attending  hin(i,  and,  ri>0fit 
one  of  the  clock,  entered  at  the  west-gate  of  the  cit^,  welcomed 
vrith  loud  acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  manner  of  his  pnblick  entrance  into  Exeter  was  as  follows. 

1.  The  right  honourable  the  Eart  of  M— with  two  hundred 
horse,  the  most  part  of  which  were  English  gentlemen  richly  mounted 
on  Fl&nders  steeds,  managed  and  used  to  war,  In  head-pieces,  back 
add  breast,  bright  armour. 

2.  Tw6  hundred' blacks  brought  from  the  plantations  of  the  Ne« 
therlands  in  America,  having  on  embroidered  caps  lined  with  white 
fur,  and  plumes  of  white  fea&ers,  to  attend  the  horse. 

8.  Two^hondred  Finlanders  or  Laplanders  in  bear.skins  taken 
from  the  wild  beasts  they  had  slain,  the  common  habit  of  that 
cold  climate,  with  black  armour,  and  broad  flaming  swords. 

4.  Fifty  gentlemen,  and  as  many  pages  to  attend  and  support  the 
prince's  banner,  bearing  this  inscription,  God  and  the  Protestant 
religion. 

5.  Fifty  led  horses,  all  managed  and  brought  up  to  the  vrars, 
iflth  two  grooms  to  each  horse. 

6.  After  these  rode  the  prince  on  a  milluwliite  palfrey,  armed 
cap.a.pee,'a  plume  of  white  feathers  on  his  head,  all  in  bright  armour, 
i^d  forty-hvo  footmen  running  by  him. 

7.  After  his  highness  followed  likewise  on  horsebad^  two  hundred 
^tlemen  and  pages. 

8.  Three.4hoosand  Switzers  with  fuzees. 

9.  Five  hundred  voluntiers,  each  two  led  horses. 

10.  His  captain  and  guards  six-hundred,  armed  capoupee* 
The  rest  of  the  amy  brought  up  the  rear. 
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Ikftt  n^^  tlie  prince  lay  at  the  deanery,.  haTlng  befoii|.b|dend 
the  advanced  guard  to  march  to  Clist-heath,  and  settled  the  anarter* 
of  the  army;  which  was  done  so  much  to  the  content  ana  sajtia- 
faction  of  the  Inhabitants  in,  and  about  the  city,  and  such  jast  pay. 
meots  made  for  what  the  soldiers  had,  and  such  civil  behanonr 
aAftcng  them,  without  swearing  and  damning  and  debauching  of 
womeoy  as  is  usual  among  SQme  armies,  that  it  is  to  admiration  to 
behold.  .  I  am  sure,  Sir,  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  order, 
and^  when  w«  marched  away  fnnn  this  cify,  their  joy  was  turned 
into  dulness  and  cloudiness. 

On  the  ninth  the  prince  commanded  Dr.  Bnmet  to  order  ths 
pnestiTicars  of  the  cathedral,  not  to  pray  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  make  use  of  no  other  prayer  for  the  king,  but  what  is  in  th^ 
second  service,  which  ihey  refused  to  observe,  till  they  were  forced 
and  very  severely  threatened ;  the  bishop  and  the  dean  being  Hien 
gone  from  the  city. 

About  twelve  this  day,  notice  was  given  to  4he  canons,  and  alf 
the  vicars,  choral  and  singing  lads,  to  attend  in  the  cathedral  im« 
nediatalyy  for  that  the  prince  would  be  there ;  snd  Dr.  Burned 
ordered  tiiem,  as  soon  as  the  prince  entered  into  the  quire,  they 
should  sing  Te  Deum,  which  was  observed.  The  prince  sat  In  tiie 
bishop's  chair,  and  all  his  great  officers  attending  on  him.  After 
Te  Demm  was  snng,  Dr.  Burnet,  in  a  seat  under  the  pulpit^  read 
aloud  the  prince's  declaration,  and  reasons  for  this  his  expedition  ; 
when  this  was  over,  the  prince  returned  to  the  deanery. 

The  baggage  vras  many  days  brbiging  from  Torbay,  but  the  am« 
amaitien,  botiviiTms  for  foot  and  horse,  and  the  artillery,  were 
brought  in  io  Topsham  Road,  and  there,  by  boats  and  other  carriages 
landed ;  the  field^iieces  were  sent  after  the  army  at  ClistJieath,  the 
biasa  cannon  remaining  some  of  them  in  Exon. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  army  were  ordered  to  march  forward 
to  Ottery  and  Honyton,  and  in  several  parties  were  ordered  to  divers 
places  in  the  county.  One  party  was  sent  to  the  North  of  Devon, 
for  horses,  which  were  bought  at  excessive  rates.  From  Roman 
Catbolicks,  they  took  horses  without  money ;  and  many  gentlemen^ 
who  might  have  had  money,  refused,  as  the  bishop's  son,  and  divers 
ethers. 

On  Sunday,  Dr.  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral  on  this  tett^  ' 
Psalm  cvti.  last  verse.  Ferguson  preached  in  the  Presbyterian 
meetingJiouse,  but  was  fain  to  force  his  way  with  his  sword  up  to  the 
po^ik,  for  even  the  old  Presbyter  himself  could  not  away  with  the 
brnth  of  his  brother  Ferguson  in  his  diocese :  his  text  was  in  Psalm 
xciv.  ^  Who  will  rise  up  for  me,  against  evil  doers.'.  I  heard  one 
of  that  gang  say,  that  his  discourse  came,  very  much  under  the  lash 
of  the  Sdtfa  of  Edward  the  Third ;  he  is  not  much  regarded  by  any 
ef  the  princess  retinue. 

Sir  William  W — -  who  had  been  at  Ford  with  the  prince,  io 

see-Sir  William  C  ■,  wore  both  refused  to  be  seen  of  him.  One 

Major  M        ■    ,  and  Sir  Will — ■—  were  in^  commission  to  make  new 
leries,  which  was  carried  oa  vigorously,  and  many  enlisted  under 
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thflm:  Bft  Sk  W— ,  H  seems,  began  to  use  an  old  trade  of  takutf 
mousy  for  qvartera :  complaint  was  made  thereof  to  the  prince,  ana 
they  were  discarded,  and  the  men  disbanded  to  seek  for  new  officers. 

But  Sir  W does  continue  under  the  prince's  protection. 

The  prince  was  here  above  three  days,  before  any  appearance  of 
gentry  came,  insomuch  that  the  great  officers  b^an  to  wonder,  that 
the  prince  should  be  invited  in  to  England  by  them,  and  not  to  appear 
to  the  prince's  assistance ;  but  this  consternation  was  soon  over, 
when  a  considerable  body  of  the  gentry  came  in  to  him.  Some  that 
were  for  taking  off  the  test  and  penal  laws,  they  have  not  appeared 
as  yet.  So  diat  now  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  gentry  thereof,  and  the  prince's  army  quite  marched 
away. 

.  Pendennis  Castle  is  managed  by  several  gentlemen,  who  take  flieir 
tuna.  Plymouth  Fort  is  declared  for  the  prince's  serice,  by  the 
Earl  of  B  ,  who,  it  seems,  was  to  have  been  poisoned,  by  throw, 
ing  white  mercury  over  a  leg  of  mutton  (appointed  as  one  dish  for 
bis  supper)  instead  of  flour :  for  that,  and  some  otiier  reaaoos,  he 
aaeured  the  Lord  H  ,  turned  out  all  PBipist  soldiers,  and  has 

taken  in  the  country  soldiers  into  the  fort. 

Since  which,  there  is  an  association  'among  the  gentry,  worded 
much  after  that  of  my  Lord  Shaftsbury's. 

Mr.  Seymour  being  made  Governor  of  Exeter  and  die  Lord 
Mordaunt  in  h|s  absence,  there  are  new  levies  raising  every  day;  so 
that  this  city  is|Llmost  full  of  these  new  raiments,  idiich  are  honriy 
disciplining  by  officers  and  old  soldiers  left  here  by  the  prince.  AU 
their  arms  are  the  prince's,  and  I  am  told,  he  brought  with  him  ai 
many  as  will  set  out  twenty-thousand,  boA  horse  and  foot  I  am 
apt  to  believe  this  to  be  true,  having  seen  most  of  what  has  been 
landed.  All  the  vessels  that  brought  up  the  ammunition,  &c  are 
returned  again  to  Torbay,  under  the  guard  of  the  principal  mea 
lyf  war,  a  squadron  of  which  lie  now  in  the  sound  of  Plytaouth, 
and  saluted  each  other  with  many  cannon  from  the  fort  and  ths 
fleet.  , 

On  Sunday  last,  there  was  a  report  tfaat^e  twenty-thousand 
French  were  landed  at  Porlock  in  this  county ^pon  which  the  whole 
country  rose  with  pikes,  spits,  scythes,  and  what  weapons  they  coald 
get,  and  made  away  for  Exeter,  but  it  proved  a  false  alarm ;  for 
tiiere  were  two  small  French  ships  driven  b]^  the  Dutch  fleet  a.8hore, 
and  the  French  quitted  their  vessels  and  went  on  kind,  and  were 
aome  killed,  others  sent  hither.  So  that  now  they  are  pretty  qoiet 
again ;  but  it  has  given  that  advantage  to  the  commissioned  officers, 
who  are  tq  raise  new  levies,  to  pick  and  chuse  amongst  them  whom 
th^  please. 

I  shall  now  return  again  to  the  prince;  When  his  highness  left 
Exeter,  Wednesday  Nov.  21,  he  marched  with  his  own  guards,  at 
tended  by  a  great  many  of  the  gentry  both  of  Somersetshire  and 
Devon  to  St.  Mary  Ottery,  where  he  dined;  after  which  he  marebed 
to  Axminster,  where  he  continued  four  d^rs;  from  thence  to  Croolu 
korn,  where  he  tarried  only  one  night;  from  theoc^  to  Sberbome^ 
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wlKf»  Mb  hig^ss  was  splendidly  enterteined  by  ^e  Lord  D  ; 
from  thence  he  went  to  Wincaoton,  where  he  lodged  at  the  house  of 
one  Mr.  Churchill  a  merchant^  and,  it  is  credibly  reported,  designs 
for  Oxford. 

Sir,  I  hare  giren  yon  the  best  account  I  can  of  this  great  fiffair; 
y<Mi  may  communicate  it  io  such  friends  as  you  think  fit  Sir,  I  am^ 
with  all  due  respects, 

Tour  most  obedient  semmt, 

Wineanion^  1  Dec.  1688.  N.  N. 

A  furOer  Account  of  the  PrineeU  Army^  in  a  Letter  sent  from 
Exotiy  dated  Nov.  24. 

Had  I  not  insensibly  orerslipped  my  tim^  the  last  post^  you  had 

recelred  this  then.    When  I  came  here,  I  endearonred  to  inform 

myself,  after  the  best  manner  I  could,  as  to  the  number  and  quality 

of  the  prince's  army;  and  all  generally  concluded  them  to  be  about 

thirty.thonsand,  all  picked  men,  and  many  of  them  personally 

present  at  the  siege  of  Buda.    This  I  am  certain  of,  that  they  ap. 

peered  to  be  men  resolute,  well  disciplined,  and  stout,  and  of  an 

extraordinary  stature,  and  their  arms  suitable,  muskets,<  swords,  and 

pikes,  being  far  larger  than  ever  I  yet  saw ;    and  notwithstanding 

the  streets  were  thronged,  almost  as  thick  as  yours  on  a  lord-mayor's 

day,  yet  was  it  eren  a  rarity  to  see  one  of  them  shorter  than  six 

foot ;  and  some  of  them  were,  I  am  confident,  six  foot  and  a  quarter, 

if  not  six  foot  and  an  half  in  height :  so  that,  were  it  lawful  to  trust 

in  an  arm  of  flesh,  they  might  hare  some  cause  to  presume.  But  the 

tenor  of  their  words  was  otherwise;  their  clril  deportment  and  their' 

honesty  of  paying  for  what  they  haTe  (and  the  strictness  of  their  dla. 

dpline  hinders  them  from  being  otherwise)  winning  not  a  little  the 

aiiections  of  the  country-men,  who  daily  resort  thither,  fbrty  or 

fifty  in  a  gang,  to  be  enlisted.    My  Lord  Mordaunt's  regiment  was 

soon  compleated,  which,  with  two  others,  was  raised  aiid  maintained 

at  the  charge  of^the  gentry  in  this  county,  of  which  Edward  Seymour, 

Esq.  is  by  the  prince^ade  governor.    During  his  highness's  stay 

here,  which  was  till  last  W^nesday,  there  appeared  a  court  most 

splendid,  composed,  not  only  of  foreign,  but  of  many  of  the  English 

nobility  and  gentry,  which  came  hither  to  wait  on  his  highness  since 

his  arrival,  of  both  ranks,  upwards  to  the  number  <?  sixty,  all 

nighty  gallant  in  tiieir  equipage,  each  strivhig  thereby  to  add  to  the 

glory  of  their  design.    The  gentry  ^  of  these  parts  first  seemed  slow 

in  their  advances  to  serve  the  prince ;  bat,  as  soon  as  the  ice  was 

broke  by  Capt  Burrington,  the  majority  soon  followed  his  steps, 

and  have  entered  into  an  association.    It  is  to  admiration  to  consider 

the  vast  magazine  of  all  warlike  utensils  brought  hither  by  the 

prince's  army,  their  baggage  having  for  a  fortnight  together  been  con* 

tiomlly  landing,  and  yet  not  fully  ended.  Were  it  not  for  the  badness 

of  the  roads,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  private  sentinel,  they  could 

dnw  into  the  field  an  artillery  of  above  twoJiundred  pieces:  but 

Ihegfci^test  curiosity  I  yet  saw  was  a  bridge  of  boats^  endi  «a  I 
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conceire  the  Imperklirts  use  to  pass  ofer  the  Danube  and 
with,  which  was,  for  tiie  speedy  conreyance  of  their  carriages,  laid 
Ofer  the  rirer  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  afterwards  as  soon  reoKyred  ; 
not  to  mention  a  smith's  shop  or  forge,  curiouslj^  contrived  in  a 
waggon ;  or  another  contrtrance  the  ibot  carry  with  them  to  keep  off 
the  horse,  which,  in  their  manner,  may  well  yield  the  service  of  m' 
pike. 

There  hath  been  lately  driren  into  Dartmouth,  and  since  taken,  a 
French  ressel  loaden  altogether  with  images,  and  knives  of  a  Tery 
large  proportion,  in  length,  nineteen  inches,  and  in  breadth,  two 
lodes  and  an  half:  what  they  were  designed  for,  God  only  knowii 


Foj^  Essay  on  M AciSTnACT,  See  Vol.  1.  p.  3. 
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HOUGH  we  know  not  all  yonr  persons,  jet  we  have  a  catalogue 
of  your  name^,  and  remember  the  character  of  your  worth  and 
interest  in  your  country.  You  see  we  are  come  according  to  yonr 
iuTitation  and  our  promise.  Our  duty  to  God  obliges  us  to  protect 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  our  Ioto  to  mankind,  your  liberties  and 
properties.  We  expected  you,  that  dwelt  so  near  the  place  of  oar 
landing,  would  have  joined  us  sooner ;  not  that  it  is  now  t6o  late,  nor 
that  we  want  your  military  assistance  so  much  as  yonr  countenance, 
and  presence,  to  justify  our  declared  pretensions,  rather  than  bc« 
complish  our  good  and  gracious  designs.  Though  we  haye  brought 
both  a  good  fleet,  and  a  good  army,  to  render  these  kingdoms  bappj,' 
by  rescuing  all  Protestants  from  Popery,  slavery,  and  arbitraiy 
power ;  by  restoring  them  to  their  rights  and  properties  established 
by  law,  and  by  promoting  of  peace  and  trade,  .which  is  the  soul  of 
goTemment,  and  the  very  life.blood  of  a  nation ;  yet  we  rely  more 
on  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  justice  of  our  cause,  than  on  any 
human  force  and  power  whatever.  Yet,  since  God  is  pleased  we' 
*  ^  make  use  of  human  means^  and  not  expect  miracles,  for  our 
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pteserration  and  happiness ;  let  ns  not  n^lect  making  nse  of  this 
gncious  ppportonity,  bat  with  pnidence  and  .courage  put  in  execu« 
tion  oar  so  honourable  purposes.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  friends, 
and  feUoif.protestants,  we  bid  yon  and  all  your  followers  most 
lieartily  welcome  to  our  court  and  camp.  Let  the  whole  world  now 
jodge,  If  oar.  pretensions  are  not  just,  generous,  sincere,  and  aboYo 
price ;  since  we  might  have,  even  a  bridge  of  gold  to  return  back  : 
bat  it  is  our :  principle  and  resolution  rather  to  die  in  a  good  canse, 
than  lire  in  a  bad  one,  well  knowing  that  virtue  and  true  honour  is 
its  own  reward,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  our  great  and  onljr 
design. 


THE 

LORD  CHURCHILL'S  LETTER 
TO  THE  KING. 

SIR,  C* 

9lNCE  men  are  seldom  suspected  of  sincerity,  when  they  act  coh^     , 

traiy  to  their  interests;    and  though  my  dutiful  behaviour  to  your 

Majesty,  in  the  worst  of  times  (for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor 

services  much  over-paid)  may  not  be  sufficient  to  incline  you  to  a 

charitable  interpretation  of  my  actions ;  yet  I  hope,  the  great  adi^ 

vantage  I  enjoy  under  your  Majesty,  which  I  can  never  expect  ida 

any  other  change  of  government,  may  reasonably  convince  your 

Majesty  and  the  world,  that  I  am  acted  by  a  higher  principle,  when 

I  offer  that  violence  to  my  inclination,  and  interest,  as  to  desert  your 

Majesfy  at  a  time  when  your  affairs  seem  to  challenge  the  strictest 

obedience  from  all  your  subjects,  much  more  from  one  who  liea 

under  the  greatest  'personal  obligations  imaginable  to  your  Majesty^ 

Tbis,  Sir,  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  inviolable  dictates  of 

my  conscience,  and  necessary  concern  for  my  religion  (which  no 

good  man  can  oppose)  and  with  which,  I  am  instructed,  nothing 

oaght  to  come  in  competition.   Heaven  knows  with  what  partiality  my 

dutiful  opinion  of  your  Majesty  hath  hitherto  represented  those  un^ 

happy  designs,  which  inconsiderate  and  self-interested  men  have 

framed  against  your  Majesty's  true  interest  and  the  Protestant  re^ 

ligion.     But,  as  I  can  no  longer  join  with  such  to  give  a  prefeuQe  by 

conqaest  to  bring  them  to  effect,  so  will  I  always,  with  the  hazaid 

of  my  life  and  fortune  (so  much  your  Majesty's)  endeavour  to 

preserve  your  royal  person  and  lawful  rights  with  all  the  tender con« 

cem  and  dutiful  respect  tiuit  becomes.  Sir, 

Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
Most  obliged  subject  and  servant* 


I  «*  3 
FATHER  LA  CHAISFS  PROJECT 

[for  thb 

EXTIRPATION  OF  HERETICKS. 

tn  ft  Letter  from  him  to  Father  P ^rs,  1888.  Quarto,  containing 

four  pages. 


'Worthy  friend, 

JL  RacBiTEn  yonr'8  of  the  twentieth  of  June  last,  and  am  t^ry  glad 
to  hear  of  your  good  success,  and  diat  our  party  gains  ground  so 
fast  in  England ;  but,  concerning  the  question  you  hare  put  to  me, 
that  is,.\^at  is  the  best  course  to  be  taken  to  root  out  all  the 
hereticks  ?  To  this  I  answer ;  There  are  divers  ways  to  do  that,  bot 
we  must  consider  which  is  the  best  to  make  use  of  in  England.  I  am 
^re,  you  are  not  ignorant  how  many  thousand  hereticks  we  hare,  in 

Hrrance,  by  the  power  of  our  dragoons,  converted  in  the  space  of 
one  year,  and,  by  the  doctrine  of  those  booted  apostles,  turned  more 
in  one  month,  than  Christ  and  his  apostles  could  in  ten  years.  This 
is  a  most  excellent  method,  and  far  excells  those  of  the  great  preach, 
ers  and  teachers,  that  have  lived  since  Christ's  time.  But  I  hare 
spoken,  with  divers  fathers  of  our  society,  who  do  think,  that  your 
Idng  is  not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  his  design  by  such  kind  of 
'force,  so  that  we  cannot  expect  to  have  our  work  done  in  that 
manner ;  for  the  hereticks  are  too  strong  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 

.  thierefore  we  must  seek  to  convert  them  by  fair  means,  before  we  fall 
upon  them  with  fire,  sword,  halters,  gaols,  and  other  such-Iike 
punishments ;  and  therefore  I  can  give  you  no  better  advice,  than 
to  b^n  with  soft  easy  means.  Wheedle  them  in  by  promises  of 
profit  and  offices  of  honour,  till  you  have  made  them  dip  themselves 
in  treasonable  actions  against  the  laws  established,  and  then  ihej  are 
bound  to  serve  for  fear.  When  they  have  done  thus,  turn  them  out, 
and  serve  others  so,  by  putting  them  in  their  places,  and  by  this  waj 
gain  as  many  as  you  can.  And,  for  the  hereticks  that  are  in  places 
of  profit  and  honour,  turn  them  out,  or  suspend  them  on  pretence  of 
misbehaviour,  by  which  their  places  are  forfeited,  and  they  subject 
to  what  judgment  you  please  to  give  upon  them.  Then  you  must 
form  a  camp,  that  must  consist  of  none  but  catholicks ;  this  will 
make  the  hereticks  heartless,  and  conclude  all  means  of  relief  and 
recovery  is  gone.  And,  lastly,  take  the  short  and  the  best  waj, 
which  is,  to  surprise  the  hereticks  on  a  sudden.  And,  to  eDcourage 
the  zealous  catholicks,  let  them  sacrifice  them  all,  and  wash  their 
hands  in  their  blood ;  which  will  be  an  acceptable  ofiPering  to  God. 
And  this  was  tl^e  method  I  took  in  France,  which  hath  well,  yoa 
see,  succeeded ;  but  it  cost  me  many  threats  and  promises,  before  ( 
c<MUd  bring  it  thus  &r,  our  king  being  a  long  time  very  unwilling. 
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But  at  last  I  got  him  on  the  hip ;  for  he  had  lainirtth  his  daughter. 
ixulfiiW^  for  which  I  would  hj  no  means  giTe  him  absolution,  till  he 
had  given  me  an  instrument,  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  to  sacrL 
fice  all  the  hereticks  in  one  daj.     Now,  as  soon  as  I  had  my  desired 
commission,  I  appointed  the  day  when  this  should  be  done,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  made  ready  some  thousands  of  letters,  to  be' sent  into 
all  parts  of  France  in  one  post.night     I  was  never  better  pleased^  ^ 
than  that  time ;  but  the  king  was  affected  with  some  compassion  for ' 
the  Hugonots,  because  they  had  been  a  means  to  bring  him  to  hie 
crown  and  throne ;  and,  the  longer  he  was  under  it,  the  more  sor. 
rowful  he  was,  often  complaining,  and  desiring  me  to  give  him  hia 
commission  again ;  but  that  I  would  by  no  persuasion  do,  advising 
him  to  repent  of  that  heinous  sin,  and  also  telling  him,  that  tiie 
trouble  and  horror  of  his  spirit  did  not  proceed  from  any  thing  of 
evil  in  those  things  that  were  to  be  done,  but  from  that  great  wicked, 
ness  which  he  had  done ;  and  that  he  must  resolve  to  undeigo  the 
severe  burden  of  a  troubled  mind  for  one  of  them,  or  the^other,  and, 
if  he  would  remain  satisfied  as  it  was,  his  sin  being  forgiven,  there 
would,  in  a  few  days,  be  a  perfect  atonement  made  for  it,  and  he' 
perfectly  reconciled  to  God  again.     But  all  this  would  not  pacify 
him,  for  the  longer  the  more  restless;  and  therefore  I. ordered  him 
to  retire  to  his  closet,  and  there  spend  his  time  constantly  in  prayer, 
without  permitting  any  one  to  interrupt  him ;  and  this  was  in  the 
morning  early,  when,  the  evening  following,  I  was  to  send  away  al) 
my  letters.     I  did  indeed  make  the  more  haste,  for  fear  he  should 
disclose  it  to  any  body  ;  yet  I  had  given  him  a  strict  charge  to  keep 
it  to  himself,  and  the  very  thing,  that  I  most  feared,  to  my  greet 
sorrow,  came  to  pass ;  for,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  die  devil,  who 
hath  always  his  instruments  at  work,  sent  the  Prince  of  Conde  to  the 
court,  who  asked  for  the  king :  he  was  told,  that  he  was  in  his  closet, 
and  would  speak  with  no  man :  he  impudently  answered,  That  he 
must  and  would  speak  with  him  ;  and  so  went  directly  to  his  cloiet; 
he  being  a  great  peer,  no  man  durst  hinder  him.     Ahd,  being  come 
to  the  king,  he  soon  perceived,  by  his  countenance,  that  he  was  under 
some  great  trouble  of  mind,  for  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  going 
into  the  other  world  immediately.    Sir,  said  he.  What  is  tl\e  matter 
with  yon  ?  The  king  at  thie  first  refused  to  tell  him,  but,  he  pressing 
harder  upon  him,  at  last  the  king,  with  a  sorrowful  complaint,  burst 
out,  and  said :  ^  I  have  given  Father  La  Chaise  a  commission,  under 
^  mj  hand,  to  murder  all  the  Hugonots,  in  one  day,  and  this  evening 
'  will  the  letters  be  dispatched  to  all  parts,  by  the  post,  for  the  per. 
^  forming  it ;  so  that  there  is  but  small  time  left  for  my  Hugqnot 
^  subjects  to  live,  who  have  never  done  me  any  harm.'     Whereupon 
this  cursed  rogue  answered,  ^  Let  him  give  you  your  commission 
again.'     The  king  said, '  How  shall  I  get  it  out  of  his  hand  ?  For, 
^  if  I  send  to  him  for  it,  he  will  refuse  to  send  it,'     This  devil  nor 
swered,  ^  If  your  majesty  will  give  me  order,  I  will  quickly  make 
<  him  return  it.'     The  king  was  soon  persuaded,  being  willing  to 
give  ease  to  his  troubled  spirit,  and  said :  ^  >yell,  go  then,  and 
^  break  l^is  neck,  if  be  wilijiot  give  it  you.'    Wbereopon)  this  son 
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of  ilie  deTil  went  to  the  post  house,  uid  asked,  if  I  had  not  a  great 
number  of  letters  there  ?  and  tbe^  said,  Yes,  more  than  I  had  sent 
thither  in  a  whole  year  before.    Then  said  the  prince,  ^  By  order 
^  from  the  king,  you  must  delirer  them  all  to  me:'  which  tliey  durst 
not  deny,  for  tiiey  knew  well  enou^  who  he  was.    And  no  sooner 
was  he  got  into  the  post-house,  and  had  asked  these  questions,  bat 
I  came  also  in  after  him,  to  giro  order  to  the  postanasfer  to  gtre 
notice  to  all  those  under  him,  in  the  seieral  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
^t  they  should  take  care  to  deliver  my  letters  witii  all  speed  imagio. 
able.     But  I  was  no  sooner  entered  the  house,  but  he  gave  his 
servants  order  to  secure  the  door,  and  said  confidmitly  to  me,  ^  Yoo 
^  must,  by  order  from  the  king,  gire  me  the  commission,  friiich  yon 
^  have  forced  from  him/    I  told  him  I  had  it  not  about  me,  bat 
would  go  and  fetch  it,  thinking  to  get  from  him,  and  so  go  oat  of 
town,  and  send  the  content^  of  those  letters  another  time ;  but  he 
said,  ^  You  must  gire  it  me ;  and,  if  yon  hate  it  not  about  yon,  seod 
^  somebody  to  fetch  it,  or  else  never  expect  to  go  alive  out  of  oij 
^  hands ;  for  I  have  an  order  from  the  king  either  to  bring  it,  or 
*  break  your  neck ;  and  I  am  resolved  either  to  carry  back  that  to 
^  him  in  my  hand,  or  your  heart's  blood  on  the  point  of  my  sword.' 
I  would  have  made  my  escape,  but  he  set  his  sword  to  my  breast, 
and  said,  ^  You  must  give  it  me,  or  die  j  therefore  deliver  it,  or  else 
^  this  goes  through  your  body.' 

So,  when  I  saw  nothing  else  would  do,  I  put  my  hand  in  my 

pocket  and  gave  it  him ;  which  he  carried  immediately  to  the  king, 

and  gave  him  that  and  all  my  letters,  which  they  burnt:  and,  being  all 

done,  the  king  said,  now  his  heart  was  at  ease.  Now  how  he  should 

be  eased  by  the  devil,  or  so  well  satisfied  with  a  false  joy,  I  cannot 

tell :  but  this  I  know,  that  it  was  a  very  wicked  add  ungoidly  action, 

as  well  in  his  majes^,  as  the  Prince  of  Conde^  and  did  not  a  little 

Increase  the  burthen  and  danger  of  his  majesty's  sins.     I  soon  gate 

^n  acbount  of  this  aiiair  to  several  fatiiers  of  our  society,  who  pro. 

mised  to  do  their  beht  to  prevent  the  aforesaid  prince's  doing  such 

imotheract;  which  was  accordingly  done,  for,  within  the  space  of 

fiijc  days  after  the  damned  action,  he  was  poisoned,  and  well  he  de^ 

served  it.    The  king  also  did  suffer  too,  but  in  another  fashion,  for 

disclosing  the  design  to  the  prince,  and  hearkening  to  his  counsel. 

And  many  a  time  since,  when  I  have  had  him  at  confession,  I  hare 

shook  hell  about  his  ears,  and  made  him  sigh,  fear,  and  tremble, 

before  I  would  give  him  absolution ;  nay,  more  than  that,  I  have 

made  him  beg  for  it  on  his  kness,  before  I  would  consent  to  absolve 

him.     By  this,  I  saw  that  he  had  still  an  inclination  to  me,  and  was 

willing  to  be  under  my  government :  so  I  set  the  baseness  of  the 

fiction  before  him,  by  telling  the  whole  story,  and  how  wicked  it 

Wife ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  forgiven,  till  he  had  done  some  good 

action  to  balance  that,  and  expiate  the  crime.     Whereupon,  he  at 

last  asked  me  what  he  must  do  ?  I  told  him,  tiiat  he  must  root  out  all 

the  hereticks  from  his  kingdom :  so,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  rest 

for  him,  without  doing  it,  he  did  again  give  them  all  into  ^^  power 

4>f  me  and  pur  clergy,  under  this  conlition|  that  w^  would  not 
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piurder  thua',  as  he. had  before  gifeit' orders,  but  that  ire  fthould  by 
flux  ineaaSy  or  force,  conyert  ibibm  to  the  Gatholick  religion.;  to 
which  end  he  gare  us  his  dragoons  to  be  at  onr  devotion  and  senrice, 
that  we  might  ose  them  as  we  saw  conTenient,  to  convert  them  to  the  trae 
religion.  Now,  when  we  had  got  the  commission,  we  presently  pal 
it  in  piactice,  and,  what  the  issue  of  it  hath  been,  you  very  well 
know.  Bat,  now  in  England,  the  woiic  cannpt  be  done  after  this 
manner,  as  you  may  perceite  by  what  I  h^ve.  said  to  you ;  so  that  I 
cauQot  give  you  better  counsel,  than  to  take  that  course  in  hand 
wherein  we  were  so  unhapfMlypreyented ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that 
\t  may  bare  better  success  with  you  than  with  ns. 

I  would  write  to  you  of  many  other  things,  but  that  I  fear  I  have 
already  detaiifsd  you  too  long ;  wherefore  I  shall  write  no  more  at 
present,  but  that  I  am 

Your  friend  and  servant. 

La  Chaise. 

1688. 
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vFCSTAVUS  EricBon  King  of  Sweden,  haring  settled  the  reformed 
religion  in  Sweden,  and  reigned  thirty «-eight  years,  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  son  Erick,  who,  for  his  cruelty  and  ill  government,  was 
deposed,  and  his  whole  tine  exhereditated,  to  make  way  for  John 
Dake  of  Finland,  his  younger  brother. 

John  had  a  son,  called  Sigismond,  who  being  secretly  bred  up  in . 
the  Romish  religion  by  his  mother,  who  wa^  of  the  Sagellonian 
royal  family  of  Poland^  was,  in  his  father's  time^^  elected  king  of 
Poland. 

The  said  King  John  had  also  a  younger  I^rother,  called  Charles 
Doke  of  Suderroania,  Nericia,  &c.  and  a  younger  son. of  his  own 
iiaine,  called,  Doke  of  Ostrogothia. 

Ring  John  died  in  the  year  1 59^,  In  Ae  absence  of  Kmg  Sigismond, 
Us  eldest  son ;  during  which,  Charles,  Duke  of  SudennaDui,  his 
ancle,  at  the  desire  of  the  States,  took  upon  him  the  gotemment  % 
hut  sent  to  ipiite  his  nephew  Sigismond,  to  come  and  take  possession 
of  his  native'  kingdom,  as  soon  as  might  be :.  promismg  in  the  laeaR ' 
.    VQIh  IX.  Q  .  .'i 
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dme,  to  keep  all  ^ulet,  And  inHnMLthig,  tliat  lie  hoped  Mt  m^eetf  I 
when  in  posBesslon^  would  maintain  all  in  tbe  true  teliglon  and 
dirine  worship,  and  preserte  the  laws  of  Sweden. 

At  tke  end  of  die  year  he  arrired  in  Sweden^hating  in  his  company 
Francesco  Malespina  the  Pope's  legate,  whohindeted  hnn  long  from 
consenting  to  any  security,  either  for  religion  or  property ;  hut  fnding 
the  coronation  would  be  obstructed  withont  that,  he  gaTe  way ,  ashaTin^ 

Set,  as  the  historian  skys,  one  starting.hole  remaining,  which  was.  Hut 
nth  was  not  to  be  kept  towards  hereticks.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
himself  would  hate  crowned  the  l^ing  hi  the  cathedral  at  Upsal,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  Archbi^op  of  Upsal,  whose  right  it  was,  even  if 
that  kingdom  had  been  Popish. 

The  coronation  being  over,  which  had  been  delayed  above  a  year, 
during  which  time,  seteral  secret  attempts  had  been  made  upon 
Charles,  Duke  of  Sndermania,  to  make  him  away,  King  Sigismond, 
coiitrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  erected  a  Popish  church  in  the  capi. 
tal  city :  made  a  great  man  of  his  religion,  goremor  of  the  castle  of 
Stockholm,  in  which  the  records  of  tl^. chancery,  and  die  arms  and 
ammunition  of  the  kingdom  were  kept,  and  in  the, port,  were  thi 
best  part  of  the  royal  haYy,  under  command  of  the  casde. 

A  certain  Jesuit,  called  Adam  Steinhall,  obtained  the  Arcentian 
temple,  and  the  Queen's  island,  with  the  Vastheman  moOasteiy, 
which  was  presently  filled  with  Romish  priests.  * 

Sigismond,  also  by  his  followers  and  attendants,  condnually  af* 
fronted  the  cstablbhed -religion,  and  was  sendii^  into  Poland,  for  a 
body  of  forces,  able  to  suMue  tiie  kingdom,  Upon  which  discontent, 
ments  grew  so  high,  that  he  hasdly  withdrew  thither  himself. 

He  left  Sweden  in  confusion,  haying  only  for  form's  sake,  writ  (o 
(lis  uncle  Gbarles,  to  assume  the  administration  joindy:  with  tlit 
senate :  but,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  others  with  greater  power, 
both  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  as  appeared  when  he  was  gone. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermanlft,  to  avoid  discord  and  oonfosion, 
palled  a  convention  at  Sudertopia,  which  was  opened  with  an  oatli  d 
allegiance  to  Ring  Sigismond,  ana  did  likewise' assert  the  kingdom*! 
right,  to  haye  the  coronation  oath  performed ;  which  having  been 
tiolated  in  the  tender  point  of  religion,  they  redressed  the  grievance, 
aiid  suppressed  the  exercise  of  die  Romish  religion,  banishing  aU 
priests  and  preachers  of  the  same,  and  the  ancient  incumbents  of  the 
Vastheman  monastery  Were  restored. 

Then  they  desired  the  Duke  Charles,  to  accept  of  the  administn« 
tion,  !br  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  which  lie  did.  Then  began  a 
treaty  between  Sigismond,  and  the  convention,  with  Duke  Charles  at 
the  head  of  it,  which  was  by  Sigismond  spun  out,  and  obstructed 
ivith  much  artifice ;  at  length  the  convention  made  several  decrees 
fpr  security  of  religion  and  property,  and  entered  into  an  associa. 
don,  for  the  defence  of  them,  which  they  desired  the  king  to  confirm, 
hnd  gave  six  weeks  time  to  all  tha^t  dissented,  to  submit,  on  pain  oi 
hemg  declared  enemies  to  the  publick  peace. 

They  invited  him  home,  to  return  in  a  peaceable  manner,  aiiS 
aettle  the  other  aifiairs  of  his  native  kingdom';  but  instead prtliat,  be 
Invaded  them  with  an  anny  df  eigjhUthouaand  horse  and  foot;  and  a 
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tiiillred  8Bll,to  whidi  lemntl  Smdev  jeiiMd  th^mMm,  ^hom  te 
imd  guned  with  nuMiey. 

An  agreement  was  ^ndettrmiiied,  and,  after  much  intereoarse  of 
negodatioo,  both  annies  bting  »earsoiie  another,  it  wis  consented  t6 
on  both  mkt,  that  tw^be  of  the  aobilit^  of  each  ride  sbonid  meet 
and  deckle  the  whole  controversy.  Bat  by  the  persuasion  of  the 
Jesaits,  the  royal  army  in  the  niglit,  conducted  by  Weyeras,'8et 
ii{k>i^  the  ducal  camp ;  in  which  onset,  several  thoasands  were  slain^ 
but  at  last  the  king  and  all  Ins  army  had  been  cat  off,  had  they  not 
called  out  for  peace,  which  the  duke  yet  hearkened  to. 

An  agreement  followed,  in  i^ch  the  king  demanded  to  be  sup*, 
plied  with  a  navy  to  go  to  Stockholm,*  promising  there  to  call  an 
essembly  of  die  States ;  but  he  no  sooner  had  &e  shipping,^  but  he 
sailed  away  for  Calmar,  in  which  place  he  left  a  garison  of  foreign^ 
ers,  and  then  continued  his  voyage  to  Dantzick. 

The  king  being  gone,  an  assembly  of  the  States  met  at  Stockholm, 
where  they  declared  King  Sigismond  fallen  from  the  crown  and 
government,  and  were  so  inclined  to  continue  tl|e  succession,  that 
they  offered  to  recei^e'his  son,  Prince  Yladislaas,  provided  he  might 
be  sent  home,  bred  up  a  Protestant,  and  committed  to  the  guardiuu 
ship  of  Duke  Charles,  bat  Sigismond  refused  it. 

Aftervrards  another  pailiament  met  at  Uncopk,  and .  there  they 
first  did  expresly  renounce  King  Sigismond,  and  his  government,  as 
also  his  laws. 

Then  Ihey  acknowledged  Duke  t)harles  of  Sudermania,  for  their 
lawful  king,  and  after  hks  settled  the  crown  upon  his  son  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  his  heirs  male. 

'  Didce  John  concurred  with  the  parliament,  and  renounced  his 
pretence  to  the  crown,  and  was  content  to  come  in  after  the  line  of 
Dnke  Charles. 

The  daughter  and  sister  of  Sigismond  were  also  rejected. 
'    Then  followed  the  coronation  of  King  Charles j  in  the  year  1607, 
by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Ninth. 

These  were  the  proceedings  in  Sweden,  whereupon  I  shall  only 
make  these  few  short  reflexions : 

I.  That  the  Swedes  were  desirous,  to  the  last  degree,  to  preserve 
the  succession,  accordmg  to  one  part  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
provided  tiiat  might  be  done,  widiout  overturning  all  the  rest ;  they 
were  wise  enough  to  preserve  laws,  while  laws  preserved  the  nation, 
Which  is  the  true  end  of  all  laws,  bufno  longer. 

II.  That  King  Sigismond,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his- religion, 
where  ever  it  is  grown  up  to  bigotvy,  broke  through  his  oaths,  and 
all  rales  of  justice  a^d  momUtj,  when  they  crossed  the  iniatiablB 
ambition  of  his  priests. 

III^  That  though  the  Swedes,  when  they  found  that  they  could 
not  keep  their  king,  his  direct  heirs,  th^r  religion  and  liberies;  all 
tcfether,  resolved  to  part  with,  the  former,  they  were  forced  to  be 
very  cautious,  and  endeavour  J»  gain  time  by  treaties,  to  unite 
themselves  against  Sigismond,  who  had  Poland  and  several  allies  t^ 
£ack  him;  without  which  considerations,  the  prudence,  they  shewed 
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on  thii  atfur,  iiiay^  usuiid  us,  tibiy  wwM  Mi  Inm  ioAni  -At 
coTeroment  in  so  loose  a  postiire,  so  long  as  they  did. 

IV.  That  the  Swedes  knowing,  that  It  b  impossible  on  aoy  ogcs- 
sion,  that  all  men  should  be  of  the  saipe  mind,  wisely  ordained,  thai 
the  minor  part  shonld  snbmit  to  the  major,  or  be  declafed  enemiet 
to  thepnblick  peace.  And  sure  this  example  will  be  followed, 
where^ver  ressonable  and  disinterested  men  meet  oh  the  like  occa* 
sions ;  for  sure  no  body  can  deny,  but  that  it  is  better  for  any 
nation,  that  some  Uiws  should  be  made,  and  others  broken,  agsinst 
the  opinion  of  the  nunor  part,  than  that  all  laws,  morality,  and  good 
nature,  should  give  place  to  passion,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  through 
their  obstinacy. 

Now  may  God  Almighty  open  the  eyes  of  all  Englishmen  to  see, 
and  their  hearts  to  emtouse  this  truth. 


LAST  WILL  OF  GEORGE  FOX, 

THE  QUAKERS  GREAT  APOSTLE^ 

AS  IT  WAS  ALL  WRITTEN  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND, 

AND  Ja 
NOW  LVING  IN  THE  PREROGATIVE-OFFICE» 

^    -'  BT  DOCTORS.COMMON8,  LONOOiq 

Attested  by  th<:ee  eminent  Quakers,  whose  Names  are  nndennen* 
tioned :  With  a  Copy  of  the  Administration  in  Latir,  taken  oat 
of  the  s|iid  Office,  signed  by  Thomas  Wellham,  Deputy.Register| 
containing  two  columns ;  that  on  the  leftJiand,  being  the  Ori. 
ginal,  in  his  fahe'English  and  Spellii^;  the  other,  on  the  r^^t. 
hand,  put  into  true  English^  the'  Original  being  unintelligible. 
Published  to  confince  the  World,  That  he  who  made  this  Will, 
and  could  not  write  one  Line  of  true  English  (and  yet  pretended 
high  Skill  in  the  Learned  Languages,  witness  his  Battledoor,  sod 
Primer  to  the  two  Universities ;  who  said,  in  his  Battledoor,  ^  All 
•  Languages  were  no  more  to  me  than  Dust,  who  was,  before 
languages  were')  is  not  the  Author  of  any  one  Page  in  all  those 
Books,  which  the  Quakers  hare  impudently  published  under  hii 
Name*    Printed  on  a  Broadside 

ERegisiro  Curtie  PrarogtarDOB  A  Copy  of  the  WUl  of  George 
Cant.  Extract.  Fox^  in  itue  English,  the  OrU 

J  ginal  being  uninteliigible, 

DOE  gire  to  Thomas  LoTer  y 

my  sadell,  the  ar  at  Jhon  Nel-  1  Do  gire  to  Thomas  Lower  oy 

sons,  and  bridall,  and  sporg  and  saddle  and  bridle,  they  are  s| 

bootes,!nwardletherethd,andthe  John    Elson's,  and    spurs  sod 

*  Badotwd  on  Ui«  flnt  papcri^nu^b.  i«  for  TbomM  Lov«r,  tUi* 
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N^Wliglaiid  Indhn  Bible,  uid 
mj  great  book  of  the  nigoifipg  of 
tttmes,  and  my  book  of  the  New 
Tef  tement  of  eight  laogres ;  and 
all  ni7  fiaekall  things,  that  ctine 
from  bejrand  the  seay,  with  the 
OTt  landeflh  cVp,  and  Asd,  tiling 
that  people  doe  giye  glisters  with, 
and  my  toT  diaks,  the  one  b  an 
eknocksa  diall. 

And  all  mv  orer  presh  bq^kes 
to  be  derided  amoTOg  my  4  sones 
in  law ;  and  also  all  my  other- 
bookes^and  myhamack,  I  doe 
giTo  to  Thomas  I^Ter,  that  is,  at 
Ben^gamin  AntrvbTS  his  closet, 
and  Rachall  may  take  that  which 
is  at  Swarthmor. 

And  Thomas  Lover  may  (are 
my  walnut  eqynockshall  diall,  and 
if  he  can,  he  may  geet  one  cut  by 
it,  which  will  be  hard. to  doe; 
and  hee  shalji  have  one  of  my 
proispect  glaseses  in  my  trovnk 
at  London,  and  a  pare  of  my 
gloTese^,  and  my  seale  G.  F. 
and  the  flaming  sword  to  Nat. 
Mead,  and  my  other  3  seales  J. 
Rose,  the  other  Dan  Abraham. 

And  Thomas  Lorer  shall  have 
my  Spanesh  lether  hyd,  G.  F. 
And  S.  Mead  shall  haTe  my  mag. 
ntfing  glaa,  and  the  torkellsheil 
com  and  cace, 

•11.  And  all  that  I  have  writ. 
ien,  consaring  what  I' doe  give  to 
my  relashons,  ether  mony  or 
other  waes,  Jhon  Loft  may  put 
it  up  in  my  tronke  at  Jhon  El. 
8ones,and  Wright  all  things  downe 
.In  a  paper,  and  make  a  paper  out 
of  all  my  papers,  how  I  iuire 
orderd  things  for  them;  and 
Jbon  Loft  may  send  all  things 
doyn  by  Povelesworth  carrer,  in 
the  trovnke,  to  Jhon  Fox,  at 
Porelesworth  in  Waricksher ; 
and  let  John  Fox  send  John  LofC 


boots,  Inward  kathei^,  and'tbe 
New  England  Indun  Bible,  and 
my  spneat  book  of  the  signifying 
of  names,  and  my  book  of  the^ 
New  Testament  of  eight  Ian. 
gnages;   and  ail    my    physical 
tilings,  tiiat  camefipom  beyond 
tiie  sea,  with  the  outlandish  cop^ 
and  that  thing  that  people  m 
give  clysters  with,  and  my  twa 
dials,  tiie  one  is  an  equinoctial* 
dial ;  and  all  my  orerplus  books  * 
to  be  dirided  among  my  four 
Sonsuurlaw:  and   also  all  my. 
other  books,  and  my  hammock, 
I  do  give  to  Thomas  Lower,  'that 
is  at  Benjamin  Antrobus's  closet  j 
and  Rachel  may  take  that  which  . 
is  at  Swarthmore;  and  Thomas 
may  haye  my  walnQt.equinoctiat 
dial,  and  if  he  can,  he  may  get 
one  cut  by  it,  which  will  be  hard 
to  do ;  and  he  shall  hare  one  of 
my  prospect  glasses,  in  my  tmnk^ 
at  London,  and  a  pair  of  my 
gloTes,  and  my  seal,  G.  F.    And 
the  flaming  sword  to  Nath.  Mead^ 
and  my  other  two  seals,  J.  Rouse, 
and  the  other,  Daniel  Abraham ; 
and  Thomas  Lower  shall  have  my 
Spanish    leather    hood,    and  4. 
Mead  shall  hare  my  magnifying 
glass,  and  the  tortoiseshell  comb 
and  case,  G.  F. 

And  all  that  I  haTe  written 
concerning  what  I  do  gif  e  to  my 
relations,  either  money,  or  other. 
ways,  John  Loft  may  put  it  up 
in  my  trunk  at  John  Elson's, 
and  write  all  things  down  in  a 
paper,  and  make  a  paper  out  of 
all  my  papers,  how  I  hate  or. 
.dered  things  for  them ;  and  John 
Loft  may  send  all  things  down 
by  Poulsworth  carrier,  in  the 
trunlL,  to  John  Fox,  at  Pouls. 
worth,  in  Warwickshire ;  and  let 
John  Fox  send  John  Loft  a  full 

9  On  the  aecoiid,  anmb.  ft.   ThU  if  to  1^  put  np  pmoDC  Oeom  FoX*t  MalM  »p  papera, 

..« ^<.M»  iKkr  Sanh  MttnA  hath.      ^     .  "^        ^  rr  r  ^  c  .  ^ 


V  yn  WK  weconQf  Bamo.  v.     loi 

that  p«C4^aet  tlikt  9afth  tfea4  b*th. 
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a  fVa  reont  aiid  a  dischtcge,  tfad ' 
in  this  matter,  and  non  of  you 
i^ay  be  cooiamed^  Imt  Jokn  Loft 
only ;  and  my  od^r  kttell  traiike^ ' 
that  standedi  ia  Bengmin  Antru* 
has  18  doeset,  with  U^  iMrtlandesii 
things,  Thomas  Loter  shall  ha^e; 
1^  if  it  be  ordered  in  any  other 
papers  to  any  other,  that  must 
not  stand  soe,  bnt  as  now  order, 
ed,  G,  F.  And  Sary,  thou  may 
gtre  Sary  Frickenseld  half  a 
gtne,  for  shee  hath  bene  sanre* 
sable  to  mee,  a  honest  carfrH 
yoTng  women,  G;  F. 

Make  noe  nores  of  thes  thngs, 
bat  doe  them  in  the  life,  as  I  have 
orderd  them;  and  when  all  is 
don  and  cleared,  what  remenes  to 
the  printing  of  my  bookes,  Beng. 
min  Antnrbyes  and  Mary  hath 
100  pound  of  mine,  take  noe 
yores  of  them  for  it,  when  yoT 
doe  reeve  it«     . 

And  in  my  dieast,  in  Benga^ 
men  Antnrbs  chamber,  ther  is  a 
letell  gilt  box,  with  som  gould 
In  it ;  Sary  Mead  to  take  it,  and 
let  it  doe  sarreses  amoung  the 
rest,  soe  far  as  it  will  goe ;  the 
box  is  sealed  up,  G.  F. 

And  let  Thomas  Docker,  that 
knoeth  many  of  my  epeseles,  and 
wrten  books,  which  hee  did 
Wright,  com  rp  to  London,  to 
assist  frends  in  sorting  of  my 
epeselas,  and  other  writings,  and 
give  him  a  gine,  G.  F. 

♦III.  I  doe  orde  Wm.  and  Sa. 
Mead^  and  T.  Lover,  to  take 
care  of  all  my  bookes  and  epe. 
seles,  and  papers,  that  be  at  Bern, 
min  Antrvbses,  and  at  R.  R. 
Chamber,  and  dioes  that  com 
from  Swsjih  rapr,  and  my  Jor* 
nail  of  my  Life,  and  the  paseges 
and  travails  of  frends,  and  to 
take  them  all  into  ther  hands ; 


receipt,  and  adts^^ai^aad  \d 
this  matter  none  of  yon  may  l»e 
conoamed,  hvit  John  Loft  only. 
'And  my  other  little  trunk  tiiat 
standeth  ill  Benjamin  Antrobns^a 
doset,  with  the  outlandish  things, 
Thomas  Lower  ^all  have;  and 
if  it  be  ordered  in  any  odier 
papers  to  any  either,  that  must 
not  stand  so,  but  as  now  ordered^ 
6.  P. 

And  Sftrah,  then  may  give 
Sarah  Freckleton  half  a  guinea, 
for  she  hath  been  serviceable  to 
me,  an  honest  careful  young  wo. 
man,  G.  P.  Make  no  noise  of 
these  things',  but  do  them  in  the 
life,  as  I  have  ordered  them  : 

And  when  all  is  done  and 
cleared,  what  remains  to  the 
printing  of  my  books,  Benjamin 
Antrobus  and  Mary  hath  one. 
hundred  pounds  of  mine,  take  no 
use  of  them  for  it,  when  you  do 
receive  it. 

And  in  my  chest,  in  Benjamin 
Antrobus^  chamber,  there  is  a 
little  gilt  box,  with  some  gold  in 
it ;  Sarah  Mead  to  take  it,  and 
let  it  do  service  aroon^  the  rest, 
so  far  as  it-  will  go ;  the  box  iS 
sealed  up,  G.  F, 

And  let  Thomas  Dockra,  that 
knoweth  many  of  my  epistles, 
and  written  books,  which  he  did 
write,  come  up  to  London,  to 
assist  friends  in  sorting  of  my 
epistles,  and  other  writings,  and 
give  him  a  guinea,  G.  F. 

I  do  order  William  and  Sarah 
Mead,  and  Thomas  Jjower,  to 
take  care  of  all  my  books  and 
epistles,  and  papers,  that  be  at 
Benjamin  Antrobus's,  and  at 
R.  R.  Chamber,  and  those  that 
come  from  Swarthmore,  and  my 
Journal  of  my  Life,  and  the  pas. 
sagesand  travels  of  friends,  and 


*  Ou  tht  third,  miabk  S*  For  George  Fox«  to  be  biMI  ia  tlie  trunk,  W,  H.  the  eighth  nooth 
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sod  all  die  orer  pinch  of  them 
ih^macy  Ymj9^  and  keep  togetlier 
aa  »  Kbary,  when  the  have  gether. 
«d  thaiD  together,  which  ar  to  be 
printd. 

And  for  them,  to  take  charge 
o^  all  mymony,  and  defray  all 
as  I  have  ordered-  in  my  other 
{lapenu 

And  any  thing  of  mine  the 
may  take,  and  Grod  will,  and 
shall  be  ther  reward :  the  8  Mo, 
i688. 

Thomas  liOTer.  and  John  Rots, 
may  assist  yoy,  Gr.  F. 

And  ail  the  paiiges  and  tra^ew 
lea  and  srferings  of  frinds,  in  the 
b^Bg  of  the  spreading  of  the 
trouth,  which  I  have  keept  tOm 
g^tlier,  will  make  a  fine  histery, 
and  the  may  be  had  at  Swarth. 
mor,  with  my  other  bookes ;  and 
If  the  com  to  London,  with  my 
papers,  then  the  may  l>e  had, 
either  at  Wm.  or  Ben  AntVubs 
closet,  fbr  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
know  the  be^ng  of  the  spreading 
of  the  gospell,  after  soe  long 
night  of  apostace,  since  die  apOr* 
seles  dayes,  that  now  Christ 
raines,  as  he  did  in  the  harts  of 
his  people.  Glory  to  the  Lord, 
for  ever,  Amen,  G,  F. 

The  8  Mon,  1688. 


to  take  them  all  into  their  hands; 
and  all  theoterplasofxtheii  ^f 
'may  hare,  and-  k^fsp  togeHier.  as 
a  library,  when  they  hare  gaikheced 
them  together,  which  ace  to  be 
printed;  and  for  them  to  take 
chaise  of  aU  my  money,  and 
defin^  all^  as  I  hare  ordered  in 
my  other  papers ;  and  any  thing 
of  mine  they  may  take,  and  Go4 
will,  and  shall  be  their  reward. 

The  8th  Month,  1688.    G.  F. 

Thomas  Lover,  and  John 
Rouse,  may  assist  yon :  and  all 
the  passes,  and  travels,  and 
snfierings  of  friends,  in  the  bei. 
ginning  of  the  spreading  of  the 
truth,  which  I  have  kept  together, 
will  make  a  fine  history,  and 
they  may  be  had  at  Swarthmore^ 
with  my  other  books ;  and  if  they 
come  to  Ixindon  with  my  papers, 
then  they  may  be  had  either  at 
W.  M.  or  Benjamin  Antrobus's 
closet^  for  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
know  the  beginning  of  the  spread* 
ing  of  the  ^pel,  after  so  long 
night  of  apostasy,  since  the  4ipos« 
des  days,  that  now  Christ  reigns, 
as  he  did  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo^* 
pie.  Glory  to  the  Lord  for  ever. 
Amen. 

G.  F. 
Thedth  Month,  1688. 


The  Date  of  the  AdminUtration^  the  Thirtieth  of  December^  1697. 

Tbicesimo  die  mensis  Decembris  anno  Domini  millesipio,  sezcente. 
simo,  nonagesimo  septimo  emanavit  commissio,  Margaretae  Fox, 
relicts  &  legatariae  nominate  in  testamento  Georgii  Fox,  nuper  de 
Swartlimore  in  comitatu  Lancastrian,  sed  in  parochia  omnium  Sanc- 
torum, Lombard-street,  London,  defuncti  habentis,  &c.  Ad  adminis. 
trandum  bona  jura  &  credita  dicti  defunct!  juxta  tenorem  &  effec* 
turn  testament!  ipsius  defuncti  (Eo  quod  nullum  omnino  nominaverit 
executorem)  declaratione  in  prssentia  Dei  Omnipotentis,  juzta  sta- 
tntam  parliament!  in  hac  parte  editnm  ii  provisum  de  bene  &  fideliter 
adiministrando  eadem  per  dictam  Margaretam  Fox  prius  factft. 

Tho.  Wellham,  registrarii  deputatas. 
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Tke  Persons  kereafUr  named^  by  tkenr  sokmn  DedaraUonj  ^»B^ 
scribed  under  their  hsmds^  did  qffirm  the  abwej»riUen  lo>te 
torcite  w&h  the  proper  hand  of  the  said  Creorge  Fos  dsoesi/ukf 
they  being  aequainied  wUh  his  handJwrUing. 

S.  Mead,  wife  of  W.  Mead,  of  the  parish  of  St  Dy^onig  Back  Cbarch^ 
London,  citizen,  and  merchant  taylor  of  London* 

W.  Ingram,  of  the  parish  of  St  Margaret,  New  Fiih.«tffeet| 
London^  aged  about  fiftj-seven  years ;  he  knew  George  Fox,  abbot 
forty  years. 

G.  Whitehead,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolphwithbiit  Bishoiifigatey 
London,  Gent,  aged  about  sixty  years,  knew  George  Fox  above 
forty  years. 

-  N.  B.  In  this  will,  the  pride  and  Tanlty  of  the  deceiiner  is  as 
notorious,  as  the  credulity  of  his  deluded  followers.  For  what 
else  could  make  him  think,  that  his  nasty  comb  and  clyster.pipe 
would  be  such  acceptable  relicks  among  his  friends?  Bat  this 
is  he  who  first  deluded  them,  their  infallible  Pope,  and  who  to 
his  death  continued  their  admired  idol.  This  is  he  ^o  taught, 
them  to  renounce  their  baptism,  and  the  hope  of  a  resurrection 
after  <[eath  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  their  sly  equWocationa,  by 
this  his  will  is  manifest,  that  he  neither  believed  nor  expected 
it  The  reader  is  not  to  wonder  that  here  is  no  oonfMsion  of 
sin.  Pope  George  alas !  was  all  jperfection  and .  sinless,  and 
his  disciples  have  ever  since  so  conceited  of  the  suftciency  ef 
their  ^wn  merit,  that  no  tme  quaker  was  erer  known  to  die,  with 
a  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him  m  Ms  mouth. 


LcTTSR  to  KiiTG  James,  see  Vol.  up.  33. 
AoDKcss/or^Ae  French  War,  see  Vol.  up.  74« 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  EUROPE 

'  BRIBFLT  BXAMINBRt 

AND  FOUND  LANGUISHING; 

OCCASIONED   BT 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY  j. 

FOR  CURE  WHEREOF, 

^  BEMEOr  (FROM  FORMER  EXAMPLES) 

IS  HUMBLY    PROPOSBD. 

Wrote  ppon  Occasion  of  the  House  of  Commons's  Vote  to  idse 
j^aOOOOO-  to  equip  a  Fleet  for  the  Year  1671,  mored  thereunto 
by  the  pretended  Mardi  of  the  French  Army,  towards  the  Marino 
parts  of  Flanders.    By  Thomas  Mauley,  Esq.  1089,  r 


JL  HE  present  designs  and  pnislanee  of  France,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  being,  at  onc^  both  the  wonder  and  dread  of  Europe^  haft 
possessed  me  with  so  many  sad  reflexions  on  that  subject^  thai 
I,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  and  dweirin  the  shades  of  obscurity,* 
cannot  refrain  to  form  and  meditate,'  how  bars  may  be  put  to  Such 
spproaching  dangers,  especially,  since  tiie  honour,  safehr,  and  welfare 
of  our  prince  and  country  ought  to  betiiebent  and  stui^  of  the  most- 
retired  sfuhject. 

The  present  state  of  Europe  I  might  fitly  resemble  to  the  body  of 
a  man,  wherein  all  the  members  either  languish,  or  are  riciously  of. 
fected;  some  through  self-misthiefs,*  others  oppressed  by  their  fellow 
members.  Spain  (heretofore  the  gr^t  pretender  to  the  western 
nonarchy  ^)  droops  through  her  own  follies  f,  whereof,  If  she  ex«* 
pire^  a  jury  will  undoubtedly  find  her  a  feh  de  m,  while  her  ne%h. 
bour  Portugal,  instead  of  holding  her  sick  head^  and  pitying  her 
case,  is  ready,  on  all  occasions^  to  knock  out  her  brains.  Italy  and 
Germanj  are  troubled  with  one  disease,  through  tiie  windy  homovra 
of  her  many  and  ambitious  princess  whose  continual  jealousies  fill 
them  with  gripings  and  disquiets:  England  and  Holland  are  despoic 
ratelj  bniised  through  mutual  bnfi^itfgs,  to  which  France  cunningly 
looed  them  on  |,  intending  like  Simeon  and  Leri,  to  suppress  tiiese 
Sechemites  Q,  when  sore  and  unable  to  resist  ^    all  which  misti^ea 

•  Till  Oilfer  CromweU  enabled  Fiance  to  ralte  the  aame  ambittont  Tiem  upon  tlie  ruiitt 

«rsp^n. 

t  Sef  tlw  riglits  ef  tha  howt  of  Austria  to  tlie  Spanish  taoceitlwi.  In  toI*  x-  of  thto 


llvciiVBt  xinO  I70I. 

t  AllwHflC  to  tlie  nnnataral  war  proclaimed  by  King  Chartei  the  Second,  againtt  Hollaaff, 

by  die  iastftatioa  of  Fraooe.  ** 

I  fingtaaduid  HoUaad,  when  wasted  la  their  itfength  and  wMlth,  by  a  long  and  bloody  «u^ 
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and  cakmitiea  have  been  to  France,  as  bo  many  indulgent  nitne»  i» 
feed'  and  pamper  ker;  irho,  like  unrttly  catde,  trespaw  BMWt  oh 
that  neighbour,  whose  fence  is  lowest,  and  quarr^'lbesttridiontfear 
of  impounding^  whereby  (like  the  head  in  a  hoAj  rickety)  ske  grows 
to  an  unproportionable  and  dangerous  bigness,  whilst  her  erring 
neighbours  (like  the  members)  waste  and  laagulib  i  of  whose  fudden 
and  prodigious  growth,  I  will  not  now  insist  on  (which  yet  is  none 
of  the  least  dreadful  considerations)  nor  tell  how  our  Cromwell 
seeded  a  dictaior  there ;  nor  recoed  how  tiUhoasaiw)  Bni^ifhred 
coats  were,  at  that  time,  more  esiientkl  than  humanity  and  protec« 
tion  to  an  oppressed  king  ^  of  the  blood  of  Ftance  f ;  for  now  tha 
scene  beinf  altered  by  tiie  admirable  conduct  of  a  prince,  whom, 
tiierefore,  his  subjects  ought  to  rererence,  I  cannot  but  pbseire  how 
Christendom,  instead  of  a  gepeious  resentment,  and  defence  of  th« 
oppressed,  shrinks  and  faints  at  eTery  undue  seizure  made  by  that 
haughty  monarch,  asif  they  fancied  such  softness  could  secure  their 
own  peace,  or. charm  an  ambitions  conqueror  into  modesty,  or  put 
a  stop  to  his  career,  whose  utmost  end  is  the  western  monarchy, 
whereunto,  with  spread  sails,  he  now  apparently  hasteneth ;  where. 
as  they  ought  rather  to  be  powerfully  persuaded,  that  such  tame, 
ness  must  at  once  enable,  and  encourage  him  to  devour  them 
also. 

.'  What  prudence  can  justify  such  procedure  2  can  time  and  patience 
repair  the  mistakes?  or  may  such  easy  conquests  glut  lus  appetite, 
i>r  possess  him  with  compassion,  to  spare  the  rest?  or  does  not  nu 
ther  one  conquest  beget  a  stomach  and  ability  to  more  and  greater  i 
who  can  suppose  the  seixore  of  Lorrain  will  immerge  him  in  ease 
and  Toloptuousness  ?  or  his  successes  in  Flanders  serre  as  an  atone. 
aient  to  secure  the  rest?  must  not  these  unrevenged  conquests  radttr 
be  as  so  many  prosperous  gales  to  transport  him  to  greater  atdilere. 
Inents  ^  'seeing  the  like  dfonsineBs,  in  relation  to  Christian  princes, 
gave  occasion,  formerly,  to  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman  greatness, 
and  is  like  still  to  add  to  his  triumphs ;  and,  as  an  historian  obserra 
in  the  like  case  of  the  antient  Britons,  Dum  ringuUpugnant^  untjeni 
vmcuntur, 

.  Remarkable,  then  was  the  former,  policy  of  these  western  princes, 
^iken,  with  the.haaard  of  their  ease  and  lives,  they  maintained  the 
|M>wer  of  Christendom  in  an  equal  balance,  dexterously  throwing  their 
arais  into  that  scale  which  appeared  lightest,  knowing  they  secured 
thevdiy  their  own  peace  and  government.  On  this  account,*  England 
pnd  France  are  thought  to  have  wisely  fomented  the  revolt  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  were^  in  effect,  asi^Mid,  by  that  means,  to  lessen  the 
grasdnre  of  Spain  (who  then  alavmed  Europe,  as  France  does  now) 
as  if  they  thetnselves  had  made  new  conquests.  Hence  it  was,  that 
Philip  Uie  Sepond,  by  way  of  requital,  and  our  Elisabeth  (to  whose 

«  »  Cbar|«9  the  8eq»p^. 
t  Cromwell,  being  loleronly  iniugQnted  Protector,  en  the  «6th  of  June  t<li7,  fniiB«4iitrIf 


maeDted  to  a  league  with  France  af^intt  Spain  )   thereby  •tipwlating,  that  all  the  chiMrta 
Aif  King  Charica  the  Firat.  and  their  adherent*,  should  be  Inthely  forvaxen  hv  the  French  kiai, 
Md  drove  out  of  hi»  domiouinit  and  th(it«  in  contlderation  thereof*  CTomweU  aeat 
thousand  of  his  best  troops  into  Franco^  uhder  Iheeommand  of  lUjinalds,  bg 
the  balance  of  Europe  waa  trM^feired,  froqi  Spain,  to  the  power  or  franc^B. 
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pradnoe,  and  niemoiy,  w^  owe  omr  remi^lDg  glories)  Ihrow  ^) 
9nA  not  water,  into  the  long  troubles  of  Fiance ;  witli  which  cohq^ 
tSiy  tiie'same  Philip  was  so  tnnaported  (judging  it  the  best  exp^ieat 
to  hnprofe  his  f  rand  design  of  the  western  monarchy)  that  to  carry. 
4ie  war  into  France,  he  apparentljr  (but  not  wisely)  negteoted  hia 
own  aftirs  in  the  Low.Countries ;  thereby  spoiling  a  most  sovereigiy 
mtidote,  by  an  nn^easomble  application.  Nor  was  the  costly  attempe 
of  1 5S8  any  thing,  but  carrying  fire  into  ^  an  enemy'»  kingdom,  the 
1»etter  to  extlngvdsh  the  flame  made  by  that  foe,  in  his  country  •  king'^ 
danns  (like  houses  in  a  dreadful  fire)  being  best  secured  by  blowing 
ttp  tke  next  dangerous  neighbour:  hence,  the  Frendi  are  supposed 
(by  BO  fools)  to  hare  been  both  the  midwife  and  nurse  to  our  late 
Scotuh  and  English  wars  +  ;  begot  the  seteral  coatly  wars  between 
ttft  and  Holland  % ;  continued  and  fostered  the  revolts  both  in  Gata^ 
lonla  and  Portu^^  and  of  late  assisted  tliat  king,  both  with  men  and 
money* 

Cromwell,  indeed,  was  an  unparalleled  sinner  against  this  antient 
kingcraft,  when,  postponing  tiie  general  tranquility,  to  his  own 
wretched  humour  and  interest,  he  assisted  France,  at  such  a  time, 
that  all  tlie  world  judged  her  too  powerful  for  her  rival,  Spain,  who 
then  lay  ^drooping  under  her  own  wounds  and  follies,  in  relation, 
principally,  to  the  111  conduct  of  her  treasure,  which,  alone,  wiu 
lonnder  the  strongest  empire ;  and  had  tids  nation  no  other  crime  to 
charge  on  that  ill  man  (who,  like  the  greatest  mortals,  must,  living 
Or  dead,  be  exposed  to  the  severest  censure  of  the  people)  it  "were 
alone  fiuAcient  to  render  him  an  impolitick  and  hateAil  person,  Uk 
all  generations.   Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  owe  great  reverence 
to  tlie  wisdom  of  his  majesty,  in  espousing  the  triple  alliance,  and 
entering  generously  into  other  leagues,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace 
of  Christendom^   But,  yet,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  is  not  enough  for 
a  cheap,  sure,  and  lastiifj^  peace,  so  long  as  the  balance  remains  S6 
unequal  between  the  two  great  pretenders;  and  France,  through  her 
military  grandure,  continaes  so  armed,  able,  and  daring,  to  give 
perpetual  frights  and  alarums  to  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  wherebyi 
a  peace,  through  a  jest  and  necessary  jealousy,  becomes  as  costly 
as  war  itself,  consuming  those  that  are  suspicious  of  her ;  and  the 
daily  motions  and  buzzings  of  her  armies  oblige  the  neighbours,  with 
fiwoi^  in  hand,  to  an  eternal  watchfulness,  lest,  unawares,  the  blow 
be  given;  which  continual  bendings  inevitably  must  draw  so  many 
dreadful  weaknesses  on  the  parties  concerned,  as  must,  at  iengthj 
without  a  miracle,  improve  both  the  designs  and  glories  of  that 
prince ;  which  is  so  obvious  to  all  considering  men,  that  some  of  hi$ 
own  subjects  have  had  the  vanity,  of  late,  to  boast,  even  in  thia 
kingdom,  what  charge  their  king  would  put  us  unto,  by  marching 
his  army  (mighty,  and  in  perpetual  pay)  yearly  near  our  coasts,  be- 
fore really  he  would  attack  us :  and  certainly,  great  must  the  advan. 
tage  be,  which  France  hath  now  over  us  (whereby  an  estimate  may  b^ 

» 

t  EoglaiML  See  th'ia  whole  ezMdttion, toI.  i.  page  us,  &c. 

t  Between  King  Charles  the  Second  and  bis  parliamenU     "  , 

X  la  the  relga  of  Kinf  CbMtct  the  Secopd* 
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^^Bofoardacay,  eteti  in  tii9  midst  of  peace)  if,  irhte  the  hamonr 
possesaeth  that  daring  menarch  (whose  annles,  like  birds  of  prey, 
are  always  on  the  wing)  to  mote  towturds  us,  either  in  preteoee,  or 
zeality  (which,  by  the  ercnt,  is  only  determinable)  we  must  equip, 
at  least,  oar  fleet,  at  six  or  fievenJiundred»thoiisaiid  pounds  tAmrge^ 
to  prevent  the  mere  fear  of  an  inTasion ;  and  when  we  are  wearied^ 
and  consumed  by  so  many  fruitless,  yet  necessary  armings^  and  laid 
to  sluniber  ^er  so  many  riarums,  who  can  but  easily  foresee  what 
dreadful  effects  may  ensue  i  Wherefore,  I  conclude,  with  that  great 
Statesman,  Ciccfro,Paof  sttipec^a  Mum  MliNn*.   . 

But  suppose,  that,  whilst  the  United  Provinces  and  Spain  malatain 
fiieir  post^,  we  were  able  both  to  resist  his  attempts,  and  bear  the 
axpence,  yet,  it  is  scarce  deniable,  but,  if  he  devour  diose  ceamtries, 
1^  piecejBieals,  and  pluck  up  that  glorious  commonwealth,  by  tlie 
f-eots  (which,  without  effectual  assistance,  Infallibly  he  wUl)  we  moat 
also  receive  a  law  from  him ;  for  what  can  then  keep  us,  with  the  rest 
^ Christendom j  from  subjection  to  that  crown?  since  wealready  see 
fhe  very  clappings  of  his  wings  beget  amazement*  Join  the  power 
-  |uid  riches  of  Holland  to  him,  and  all  the  known  world  must  bow 
to  his  scepter. 

Again,  should  France  attempt,  and  reduce  us  to  severe  terms, 
wi^lst  our  net^bours  stand  with  their  arms  a^cross,  it  would  only 
expedite  their  confusion,  and  draw  on  them  a  more  certaia  con- 
quest 

.  I  will  not,  therefore,  doubt,  but  as  the  safeties  of  ua,  and  our 
allies,  are  floating  m  one  common  bottom,  and  foi:tifled  by  mutual 
interests  (the  only  true  cement  of  leagues)  so  our  joint  designs,  when 
ance  put  into  action,  will  be  vigorously  pushed  on,  till  the  iMlance 
of  Christendom  be  veduced  to  its  proper  standard.  And,  wliereas 
•It  must  be  granted,  that  no  conquest  can  satiate,  bonds  tye,  nor 
leagues  charm  this  great  pretender  +,  whereby  the  milky  ways  of 
peace  may  felicitate  Europe,  without  the  costly  and  terrible  guards 
of  armies,  so  long  as  the  odds  remain  so  unequal,  and  this  mighty 
hero  (armed  and  victorious)  is  able  thus  to  affright  the  world,  hec 
ttor  his  neighbours,  impose  upon  th^  weak,  and,  on  every  feeble 
pret^ce,  ransack  Uieir  countries,  without  revenge;  nothing  remains 
justifiable  by  the  just  rules  of  policy,  but  with  the  joint  arms  of  all 
parties  concerned  (which,  indeed,  is  all  Europe)  to  attack  this  11. 
lustrious  man,  upon  the  very  first  just  provocation,  and  by  dint  of 
sword,  carry  the  war  into  his  own  bosom ;  and  from  the  example  of 
wise  princes,  make  his  country,  at  once,  both  the  seat  of  vrar  and 
desolation ;  whereof  the  Romans,  in  the  war  of  Carthage,  are  a 
puissant  instance ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  states,  and  princes 
of  Europe,  Italy  especially,  neglecting  of  late  to  assault  the  Turk 
powerfully  before  Candia,  arenow  justly  expecting  him,  with  horror 
and  amazement,  at  their  own  doors.  He  that  fights  in  his  enemy's 
country,  does  in  effect,  fight  at  his  enemy's  cost ;  and  when  peace  is 
slapped  up,  leaves  his*  enemy,  for  that  age,  poor,  and  miserable,  as 

•  A  WW  is  lafer  dun  t  tupected  p«ice^  .  t  To  hqIt^imI  aooarchy* 


.ve  hKf^y  not  long  since,  beheld  in  poor  Germany.  The  Frencif 
king,  tfacreforo,  commonly  makes  himself  the  assailant,  maintaining 
klf  ius  wan  at  his  adversaries  charge,  by  fighting  in  their  countries  ; 
vhere^  if  he  reoeife  a' blow,  he  has  his  own  unharrassed  kingdom] 
^kfaer  to  receive,  or  recmit  him ;  and  our  heroick  Eiisabeth  (who^ 
knowing  that  virtue  and  justice  were  the  only  ligaments  of  her  people's 
i(»ve,  governed  her  afiairs  with  miraculous  wisdom  and  housewifery,' 
made  her  payments  sure  to  a  proverb,  and  was  accordingly  adored)' 
studied  by  all  arts  imaginable  to  fight  her  enemies  on  their  own  soil, 
whereby  at  once  she  imprinted  tiiereon  the  terrible  marks  of  desolaJ 
tioB^  and  preserved  her  country  as  proper  fael,  wherewith,  on  all 
occasions,  to  consume  her  adversaries.  Nor  was  her  sister  Mary 
intentionally  her  inferior  in  this  particular,  when  the  loss  of  Calais 
(which,  in  her  hand,  was  so  ready  an  inlet  to  assail  either  of  tho 
great  pretenders,  as  common  interest  directed)  wsls  supposed  mther 
to  have  occasioned,  or  hastened  her  death.  For  tiiis  reason,  all  our 
kings^  from  the  glorious  Edward  the  Third,  to  Queen  Mafy,  being 
two  hundred  and  ten  years,  with  infinite  care  and  cost,  presenred 
Calais  against  all  comers,  as  a  sacred  jewel  6f  the  crown ;  however^ 
a  sort  of  new  policy  seems  of  late  to  have  been  introduced.  He  that 
fights  out  of  his  country,  seldom  ventures  any  thing  besides  m  army; 
but  he  that  is  assaulted,  and  beat  upon  his'own  dunghill,  commonly, 
loseth  that  vrith  the  victory,  or  at  least  suffereth  ten.tiiousand  ca« 
kmities,  besides  the  usual  terrors  of  invasion :  whereof  the  Sweden 
descent  into  Germany,  by  virtue  of  their  king's  courage  and  alKan. 
ces  (such  as  I  drive  at)  is  a  wonderful  example ;  wherein,  a  puissant 
emperor  (armed  and  victorious  as  France  is  now)  was  courageously 
^  upon,  and  after  a  fierce  war  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  death  (ag 
it  svppoaed)  of  tiiiee  hundred  thousand  Crermaos,  torn  to  pieces'by 
JO  many  eager  confederates  (whereof  France  was  none  of  the  small 
ones)  who  by  the  deep  counsels  of  those  mighty  oracles,  Rich^eu 
and  Ozenstem  (guided  peradventure  by  a  divine  hint)  pursued  this 
method,  as  the  likeliest  way  to  chastise  and  humble  that  hanghty 
family,  who  otherwise,  possibly,  would  by  piecemeals,  or  drowsy 
peace,  have  swaggered,  if  not  subdued  Europe.  Let  brave  princes^ 
for  the  commoh  safety  of  Christendom^- repeat  this  counsel,  on  ano^ 
ther  theatre^  the  scale  may  soon  be  turned,  and  France  most  justly 
be  chastised  with  her  own  terrible  scourge  forty  years  after;  others 
wise  it  must  be  a  long  and  unlucky  war,  managed  by  France,  on  the 
soil  of  other  princes,  to  make  her  miserable,  so  long  as  she  enjoytf 
peaoe  at  home.  Allow  her  that,  and  she  may  tog  hard  with  Christen.' 
dom ;  like  Spain,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  domestick  peace,  contended, 
in  effect,  with  all  Europe,  for  eighty  years,  and  put  them  shrewdly 
to  their  trumps.  Nothing  more,  than  peace  at  home,  enables  a  prinocf 
to  aaanage  vrars  abroad ;  he  then  that  will  humble  his  enemy,  must 
throw  wild  fire  bitohisbosom,  carry  tiievrar  into  his  oonntry,  and 
strike  hone,  at  tile  head  and  heart. 

Nor  aro  the  ill  hunonrs,  which,  peradventure,  may  be  found,  im 
tftry  country,  the  meanest  argument  to  ezci^  an  invasive  war ;  since 
poor  Gennaay  reetived  the  deepeBj  woun^  from  Us  own  wHapons}. 
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and  Fraaorbyher  arbiimry  govmnaent^  and  ifttoletable 
attiODS  (to  omit  the  natnikl  fickleoeas  of  her  people,  the  «ppreaaed 
HugaenotB,  and  the  lofty  and  never-dying  pretencek  of  the  hiMaae  of 
Coode)  hath  probably  prepared  ^ombostible  matter,  whereviCh  at 
any  time  to  consume  herself,  when  once,  especially  her  neighboara, 
irith  powerful  arm,  bring  flames  unto  it,  which  otherwise  (tfs  we  fasve 
there  often  seen  within  this  thirty  years)  is,  in  effect,  as  aoon  ez^ 
tingoished  as  begun. 

Why  then  does  Europe  slumber,  and  med^ly  suflfer  sodi  dangetoiia 
clouds  to  increase,  and  impend,  till  of  theinsdTes  they  break  abovt 
tilieir  ears  I  Our  common  sureties  invocate  our  comoion  anna  i»  aaaaii 
this  lion  m  his  den,  pare  his  claws  at  least,  and  abate  his  fieroeoeaa, 
and  instead  of  expaotaig  him  ia  onrs^  attack  him  Ti^aroiialy  in  his 
own  coodii^  ontbe  next  juat  pvofocatioDy  sijuae  nothing  ii  aaora 
oeitein'  than  that  delaya  and  aolbiess  fortify  the  danger,  and  impiwvo 
that,  which,  ia  pradenee,  is  now  resistible,  into  a  foUy  to  withstand. 
Slight  distempers,  at  first'despised,  prore  oftentimes  deadly ;  whereas 
to  .meet  with  a  disease,  befose  it  come  to  the  crisis,  is  a  probable 
peaas  tp  ascertain  the  cure,  and  vemenH  occurrUe  marboj  may  be 
as  ohoipe  a  mazim  in  gorernment,  as  apherism  ia  phyack.  Pom 
fueriturbelio^  was  a  shrewd  motto  of  a  bad  man,  and  oagfat^  mora 
;pi8tly,  on  this  occauon,  to  be  wrote  in  capital  letters,  an  aD  the 
confederate  standards  of  Europe.  In  fine,  he  that  sees  not  aa  ab. 
^ute  necessity  of  embracing,  speedily  a  confederate  war,  to  abate 
theje^of  this  illustrious  pretender,  hath  either  not  duly  UNaghai 
the  idanger,  has  some  vile,  and  by-ends,  Bethlem  mad  to  intiodaea 
aome  heresy,  or  is  resolved  to  truckle.     TtmH  rtUgw  patuii  sn&den 

%  I  t^nld  tremble  to  sound  a^tmmpet  to  war  (which  is  alwaya  ac- 
companied with  fearftil  du^omstances)  did  I  not  from  my  aoal  bsb 
Ueve  that  a  supreme  peace,  like  an  incurable  gangrene,  would  create 
greater  calamities,  and  introduce  both  a  certain  war,  and  the  hanrd 
of  a  total  subversion.  For^  if  whilst  we  become  meer  spectators  of 
Qur  neighbour's  losses,  and  calamities,  this  prince,  either  by  force  or 
subtlety,  improve  his  dominions,  we  can  expect  no  other  favour, 
but  the  miserable  satisfaction^  either  to  be  last  devoured,  4>r  shame* 
fiilly  imposed  upon ;  which  soands  so  dolefully  in  e^ery  free-born 
ear,  that,  to  prevent  it,  nothing  can  be  esteemed  too  dear;  whereas 
a  speedy  arming  of  all  the  confederates  may  not  only  repal,  hot  force 
the  infection  into  his  own  bowels,  and  make  him  enqperimentally  feel 
tliose  miseries,  which,  meerly  to  aggrandise  his  name,  and  klngdoai, 
be  has  iaoompassionately  brought  on  others;  whereof  I  may  not 
donbt,-  when  I  consider  how  one  of  his  majesty^s  thuee  kbigdoms  by 
the  proper  virtue  of  her  kkigs  (which  were  truly  heroiok)  and  ths 
sleader  help  of  some  one'  confederate,  hath  more  than  onoe  mads 
terrible  inq[>ressions  in  France,  and  turned  up  eiren  the  ibundalioal 
of  her  government ;  for  whidi  those  brave  princes  wlN  beotemally 
oelebcaitod,  ivhilst  the  memory  of  the  slothfid  andvoluptnoaa  perish, 
vWho^  byfoiigettiBg  tiieir  own,  and  their  nation's  honour,  hmFetcogltt 
|he&r  own.aad  fatuie  ag^,  to  jGaifet^puid  dudioaoiir ^e|n«   So  4mt  i$ 
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mA  daager,  and  luu  hb  toii£,  at  last,  besmearedwilli  repraackes 

Men  cannot  be  iMuitiiig  for  so  kenonrable  ttjuA  aeoesflary  a  war^ 
whilit  these  three  kingdoms  enjoy  peace  at  home ;  nor  money  (the 
Hmi  of  ^vnr)  if  prudently  managed,  shice  the  issae  of  such  a  war 
toasfc,  wilh  the  diTine  blessing,  secure  the  subjects  in  their  beds,  and 
sstabiish  snch  a  peace  as  may  be  a  lasting  happiness  to  the  Christian 
world.  They  will  therelore  certainly  tear  open  their  breasts,  and  gfre 
the  Idng  tiwir  iiearts,  and  with  them  their  hands  and  parses,  whilst, 
with  Caio,  they  esteem  nodihdg  too  dear  for  the  peace  of  the  oonu 
Bonwcalth,  accovding  to  tlie  Dutch  moCto^  ^  Defend  us,  and  spend 
«s*» 

And,  aMhoQgh  we  nrast  no^  eipect  a  cheap  war,  yet  certainly  i* 
eannet  be  dearer  than  a  watchful^  suspected,  and  languishing  peaoe^ 
in  whach  we  must  consume  the  traasure  of  our  nation,  by  upholding 
great  annaaents  by  sea  and  land,  to  watch  a  seetnhig  friend,  that  be 
beoome  not  a  real  enemy,  and  yet.not  be  able  to  prerent  it  at  last^ 
Nor  needs  any  treasure  be  exported  in  specie  (whichy  by  all  imagk 
■able  ways,  ought  to  be  aroided  as  part  of  onr  fifeJMeod)  bvtthe 
value  thereof  transported  in  tlie  growths  and  manufactures  of 
Engiaad  (besides  clothes  for  the  soldiery)  which  either  his  majesty'a 
anniaters  may  theiwcsnpoae  to  sale,  or  our  confederates  be  obligedr 
to  aaowmr  quarterly  at  a  certain  rate;  being  assured  the  Swedes 
■riMaiMd  -that  kvgwar  in  Germany,  witboiat  drawing  any  siber 
eat  of  dieir  dominions;  but,  contrariwise,  larichod  their  coantrjr 
wish  the  choicest  spolis  of  thdr  enendes,  as  by  woful  ei^ierienoa 
wt  hare  foond  the  Scots  wisely  to  practise  upon  us*. 

I  know  It  will  be  objected,  that  we  are  In  an  untowaad  pickle  to 
begin  a  war,  alter  so  many  hideous  calamities,  grierous  impositions^ 
and  ittnhersal  Ml  of  our  rents,  occasioned  by  a  timnsand  follies  |  ' 
and  why  shall  we  throw  off  peace  a  moment  sooner  than  we  must 
needs  lose  her;  seeing,  with  the  loss  of  her,  our  trade  must  be 
|BisenA>ly  internqpted  2 

To  which,  I  answer,  that  were  the  contkmance  of  ^isace  and 
tfade  to  be  always  at  our  option,  and  that  probably,  the  power  of 
no  neighboiir  conid  ever  part  us,  he  were  beyond  the  enre  of  hMe^ 
hoief ,  that  would  propose  war  In  their  stead ;  but  seeing  ike  case 
is  foite  oentsary,  peace  and  trade  were  better  suspended  for  some 
ycara,  with  'probai>lo  hopes  ^  enjoy  them  plentifully  afterwasda; 
than,  after  a  short  enjoyment,  to  humour  an  unreasonably  faodne^^ 
lose  Aem  and  ffeedom  eternally.  Not,  bat  that  J  am  powerf nlljfr 
persoflded,  that  the  rery  commencement  of  such  a  war  may  be  so 
Itf  fffom  laterroptlng  our  trade  a  moment,  that  it  maj-  be,  at  onoej 
the  only  maaiis  to  enlarge  ours,  and  beat  the  Fvendi  out  of  herss 
whoveas,  we  now  plainly  see,'  how,  during  this  present  uncertain 
peaoOf  she  dtlates  her  commeree,  and  thrires  on  the  ocean ;  ^hlob^ 
with  tiss  rery  first  appfoabhes  of  a  confederate  war,  most,  in  all 
profaatiilily,  wrnfeh ;  whilst  the  Dqtch  and  we  hare  thereby  so  man)^ 
adfanttfes,  boii  to  beot  hot  but  of  sea,  and  hRsease  our  own 
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|iftv^;atiim  aftd  tnifick.    This  is  certain,  tadi  m  war  caoimt^Tq^dke 
118^  by  hindering  our  trade  with  her;    it  being  notMoailj  known, 
that  oi|r  commerce  there  is,  at  oifce,  miscfaieroiis  to  ns,  and  stiangelj 
adTtntageous  to  her,  whedier  yon  respect  tlie  open  or  clandeatme 
trafficlL :  Firsij  in  the  quanti^,  1>y  the  vast  orer  Jbalance  of  her  coaa^ 
ibodities.    And,  Secandl^f^  in  the  quality  of  then ;   those  iHiidi  she 
receives  from  us,  being  such  as  are  necessaiy,  and  useful  to  her,  ajul 
infinitely  disadnmiageous  to  us,  ;els  our  wool^  ftc.  iriiMst  we  import 
nothing  from  thence,  but  what  we  were  a  thouMad  times  better  to 
be  without;  and  such  as,  if  we  consume  them  not,  must,  in  effixt^ 
perish  on  their  liands,  to  die  infinite  prejudice  of  lier  king,  and 
people,  as  we  know  ^ey  now  suffer  by  the  Dutch  late  prohibitioa 
of  brandy,  salt,  &c«  ana  which,  to  gratify  our  ilLtutored  ]nuDonr% 
and  appetites,  subdue  our  rents,  corrupt  and  impoTerish  our  nobility 
and  gentry,  destroy  our  manufiictures,  and  snatch  the  bread  out 
of  ^  mouths  of  our  artificers,  and,   by  conseqaenoe,  increase 
our  poor,  and  render  us  the  most  vain  and  lozorious.  craatiaes  in 
Europe. 

-  And,  although  I  cannot  magnify  our  present  condition,  and  fitness 
fiM*  war ;  jet  certainly,  it  is  si^er  enterprising  her  abroad  (as  ahaken 
as  we  are)  with  the  help  of  powierfttl  confederates  (whose  shoidders 
may  bear  part  of  the  Irarthen)  whilst  there  remain  fresh  hopes  el 
Tictory,  tlmn  slumber  in  a  dangerous  peace,  tUl  iuTindble  miitrlnHi 
awake  us,  our  neighbours  subdued,  our  trade  expired,  war  tvoogfat 
io  our  doors  by  a  triumphant-  enemy  lieigfatened  by  conduct  and 
successes,  and  cock.pit  law  against  us;  hoping,  now,  Iiy  a  reason, 
able  army  (such  as  the  nation  may  maintain  in  pay  and  oooiage)  and 
tile  joint  force  of  confederates,  to  reduce  the  scale,  and  crafim 
that  peace,  which. thrice  their  numbers,  and  treble  charge  at  another 
tnne,  cannot  procure;  and,  of  allerils,  the  least  is  idways  to  lie 
cliosen.  I 

'  If  I  l>e  asked,  what  assurance  can  princes-hHre  of  allianoes,  amce 
all  ages  afford  untoward  instances  of  foul  play  therein,  to  the  rm^ 
commonly,  of  the  most  sincere  and  daring? 

Not  to  distinguish  between  the  dissimulation  of  the  south  (where, 
under  the  name  of  prudence  and  circumspection^  fidshood  and  frauds 
are  daily  rererenced)  and  the  sincerity  of  the  north  (whore  most  of 
our  alliances  are)  nor  debate  the  difference  between  leagnes  com- 
menced by  rerenge,  passion,  or  some  friyolous  capricio  (which  are 
no  sooner  patched  together,  than  rent  asunder)  and  those  led  <in  by 
]  the  exact  rules  of  common  safety  and  gOTeraincnt  (wlu»se  results 
are  immortal).!  answer,  that  hooonrable  leagnes  hold  conunonly  hu 
iriolable,  until  the  sereral  fundamental  interests  of  the  oonfodeiaies 
are  secured.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible,  that  any  prlnoe^  true 
interest  can  be  secured,  whilst  France  remains  so  mighty  and  raaipant 
Let  the  league  hold,  till  her  swaggering,  fit  be  orer,  her  nails  pskred^ 
and  she  vemced  to  terms  of  modesty  luid  good  ne^boarhoo^and 
then  let  the  allies  fall  off  as  they  please.  I.ksow,  in  all  leagnes  of . 
tins. nature,  differences  from  sereral  little  interests. have  risen^jhow 
^r  it  has  heen^safe^  or  necessary^  to  weaken  the  qpmmpn  9QiBD|i 
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ulierein  straie  htsf  always  been  fiercer  for  a  total  subTerston  than 
others,  as  in  the  miserable  case  of  Germany,  wherein  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  Swede  and  French,  but  dividing  the  Tery  carcass  of  the 
imperial  eagle,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  confederates  were  contented  to 
cot  off  her  beak  and  talons ;  yet  they  all  agreed  in  this,  that  sl^e  was 
to  be  redqced  and  weakened.  But  suppose  that  allies  should  proTe 
fidae,  when  once  a  war  is  commenced,  what  would  it  do  else,  but  at 
once  to  hasten  the  min  of  them  all  ?  And,  in  the  mean  time,  instruct 
€ie  deserted  prince  to  yield  to  larger  terms,  oat.bid  the  apostates, 
stoop  to  the  pretender  (who,  as  a  generous  conqueror,  must  pity 
SQch)  and  with  him,  In  revenge,  set  upon  the  perfidious,  and  make 
tiiem  eternally  repent  such  unwortbincss,  unless  safe  counsels  in  the 
aiean  time  present. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected,  that  peace  onghl  to  be'  preserved  as 
long  as  may  be,  in  hopes  that  this  busy  and  dangerous  prince  may 
expire,  before  his  haughty  designs  are  accomplished,  and  the  affairs 
of  France  fall  thereby  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  or  a  lazy  an4 
effeminate  prince  (that  is  worse  than  a  child)  accompanieil  (as^  com. 
monly)  widi  corrupt,  faithless,  or  factious  counsellors  and  flattererVy 
the  vermin  of  coarts,  and  plagne  and  ruin  of  crowns  and  sce^pters, 
wliereby  (without  the  hazard  of  a  war)  her  hnfiiing,  and  prosperous 
conditioa  (in  frequent  examples  tell  us)  may  be  roidert^  languishing 
enough. 

I  aalwer,  that  that,  which  may  be,  may  not  be,  and  either  this 
active  prince,  who  is  now  but  thirty.two,  ihay  live  (without  a 
powevfal  confederacy)  to  give  Europe  a  woful  conviction  of  the  folly 
of  sack  lazy  counsel,  or  leave  a  successor  to  tread  in  his  glorious 
steps,  till  that  be  accomplished,  which  all  but  Frenchmen  ought  to 
abhor,  whatever  their  religfous  persuasions  are;  and  what  wise  ma& 
will  expose,  even  his  little  private  affairs,  to  such  a  risque,  when 
safer  remedies  are  at  hand. 

If  it  be  said,  that,  in  case  our  neighbours  think  fit  to  invade  us^, 
we  have  store  of  Sampsons  to  give  them  warlike  entertainment,  where^. 
by  we  may  defend  oi^r  own,  without  concerning  ourselves  in  afSkirs 
abroad. 

1  ii^swelr,  Firrt^  this  is  clearly  against  the  practice  of  our  renowned 
ancestors,  and  of  all  wise  states  in  all  ages,  who  have  chosen  to  fight 
their  endtiies  on  an  enemy's  soil,  at  any  rate,  rather  than  suffer  the 
terrors  and  desolations  of  an  invasion,  though  the  enemy  should 
hare  perished  all  on  the  spot  Secondly^  There  is  a  moral  im. 
jjXMnibilHy  to  maintain  England,  otherwise  than  in  a  languid  and 
frightfoi  cmldition,  were  her  Sampsons  twice  as  nmnv,  should  France 
(wtiiYst  we  dumber)  reduce  the  Spanish,  and  United  Provinces,  and 
aiioex  the  greater  part  of  Germany  to  his  flourishing  and  mighty 
kingdom ;  acquisitions  whereof  he  has  too  fair  a  prospect.  Thirdlif^ 
'  I  dare  affirm,  that  nothing  but  invincible  necessity,  or  ill  counsel, 
evsMT  disposed  a  prince  to  receive  an  enemy  into  his  own  bowels,  in. 
steod  of  seeking  him  abroad,  for  which  I  humbly  offer  these  reason^. 
1.  The  assafiantobotfa  [n  their  own,  and  their  enemies  opinion 
^wMdi,  in  war^  wovki  mighty  efiiMsts)  have  commonly  the  reputation 
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of  being  the  better  men,  berelj  because  they  have  the  eonrige,  !• 
•eek  the  enemy,  at  his  own  door. 

5.  The  invader  seldom  Tentures  any  thing  besides  an  amy,  which, 
ten  to  one,  is  exceedingly  strengthened  (especially  if  his  usage,  or 
|)ay,  begood)  by  either  malc^ontents  in  church,  or  state,  or  neoeft. 
sltous  persons,  to  whom  noTelty  is  welcome,  and  all  gOTornnents 
alilie ;  a  reason  which  made  Lycnrgus  fear  to  see  a  beggar,  or  a 
volupdious  person,  who  rides  post  to  poverty,  dwell  in  Sparta. 

3.  The  assailed  prince,  in  case  he  has  not  a  standing  army,  and 
mighty  treasure^  is,  by  an  invasion,  cast  Into  ten  thousand  straits, 
in  procuring  monies,  and  raising  men,  when  he  should  be  fighting 
the  enemy^  or  securing  the  country ;  whilst  the  people,  instead  of 
taking  sword  in  hand,  fly  with  their  amazed  families,  l>efore  the 
enemy,  they  know  not  where,  cursing  the  follies  of  the  government, 
which  have  undone  them,  whilst  invasions  seldom  leave  other  couiu 
sellors,  but  fear  and  revilings,  whose  results  are  always  wild  and 
preposterous. 

4.  If  a  prince  has  not  a  treasure  of  his  own,  he  shall  scarce  con. 
jnand  the  purses  of  his  subjects  upon  an  invasion,  when  they  are 
.busier,  in  concealing  their  money  to  supply  their  own  wants  in  the 
<lay  of  calamity,  than  expend  it  in  defence  of  the  publick,  which 
their  fond  h&^B  insinuate  may  either  be  saved  without  it,  or'feirs 
suggest  is  past  recovery  wi(h  it,  as  was  clearly  seen  in  the  loss  of 
ConstanUnople,  when  taken  by  Mahomet  the  great;  unless  the 
subject  has  an  egrq;ious  reverence  for  the  government,  and  counsels 
of  the  prince,  as  tiie  results  of  his  justice  and  Tirtue,  whereof  the 
great. Queen  Elisabeth,  in  tlie  attempt  of  88,  is  a  glorious  instance. 

6.  Soldiers  are  generally  observed  to  be  most  warlike,  and  manai^ 
able,  farthest  from  home,  when  freed  from  the  cares  and  addresses  of 
wires  and  families. 

0.  The  prince  assailed  had  need  stand .  right  in  the  opinion  of  bis 
people,  in  relation  to  his  religion,  treasure,  and  government ;  for  if 
they  (who  in  all  disasters  will  bo  judges  in  spite  of  fate)  have  once 
lost  all  sentiments  of  veneration,  and  confidence  of  him,  throDih 
mis^overnment,  they  soon  grow  to  despise  and  nauseate,  all  bis 
actions,  distrust  and  preindicafe  his  counsels,  invocate  the  ^ost  of 
some  glorious  ancestor,  and  are  easily  won  hy  the  next  comer. 

7.  The  prince  assailed  doth  not  only,  on  a  battle  or  two,  ventare 
his  country,  wherein,  if  he  be  beaten,  he  is  certainly  conquered,  but, 
if  he  subdue  the  aggressors,  he  has  only  their  carcases  to  atone,  for 
the  devastation  of  his  country  (the  certain  effect  of  invasion,  and, 
next  to  a  conquest,  the  business  of  an  enemy)  which  hastens  bar. 
barity,,and  a  certain  carelessness,  and  opei^  an  easy  way  to  the  next 
comer ;  as  it  fared  with  thb  island  in  relation  to  the  Duies,  Saxons, 
and  Normans,  whose  conquests  and  pressures  made  way  one  for 
another^  so  true  is  it,  that  poverty  weakens  the  hands,  and  intimU 
dates  ^the  hearts  of  n^kind,  and  also  renders  countries  not  worth 
keeping. 

8.  It  is  the  fundamental  interest  of  princes  to  keep  the  bdlance 
cren,  vrhic^is  not  to  be  done  without  confederacieS|  and  warrii^  npos 
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Ae  growing  and  dangerous  monarch,  it  being  certain  that  armlog 
fleets,  and  fortresses  (though  highly  Taluable  in  their  kind,  and  without 
which  kingdoms  are  defective)  secure  a  country  not  half  so  safe 
or  cheap,  as  parity  of  strength  among  neighbouring  prince?. 

9.  A  prince,  who  with  his  Sampsons  intends  only  his  own  defence    ' 
without  regard  had'of  his  neighbours  peace  and  safety,  may  one  day 
fell  without  the  help  or  pity  of  his  neighbours,  as  the  excellent  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  obserres,  '  He  that  only  stands  on  his  own  defence 
stands  on  no  defence.* 

For  these  reasons,  a  kingdom,  abounding  with  Sampsons,  ought 
therefore  to  encounter  the  Philistines,  in  the  Philistines  country,  to 
pr^ent  their  marching  into  Canaan ;  since  every  prince,  by  the 
plain  rules  of  discretion,  ought  rather  to  humble  the  thriving  mo- 
narch, by  making  his  country  the  theatre  of  war,  (whereon  is  acted 
nothing,  but  horrors,  and  fearful  representations)  than  see  his  own 
eyeoVith  victory,  a  field  of  blood  and  desolation.  ' 

Lastly,  If,  from  the  doubtful  event  of  war,  it.  be  alledged,  that 
peace,  even  on  any  terms,  ought  io  be  maintained: 

I  answer,  that,  from  the  uncertainty  of  war,  there  remains  io  us 
as  much  hopes  of  success,  as  fear  of  miscarriage,  but  from  a  sapine 
peace,  we  have  only  a  certain  assurance  to  be  subdued  at  last,  without 
the  least  rational  hopes  to  escape.  For  let  France  extend  her  con*  ' 
quests  and  triumphs,  whilst  we  bask  and  wantonise  in  peace,  and  no 
imaginable  softness  and  compliance  of  ours  can  oblige  her,  till  she 
has  justly  branded  us  with  some  hateful  marks  of  subjection ;  this 
sort  of  peace  beings  like  a  mercenary  woman,  enchanting  at  first,  but 
ready  enough  at  lastto  betray  us  to  a  thousand  mischiefs,  when  onceher 
vile  ends  are  accomplished.  And  the  better  to  represent  this  danger, 
we  must  consider  what  inclinations  France  has  to  us,  when  during 
the  late  Dutch  inglorious  attempt  at  Chatham  (whereunto  by  our  own 
nakedness  and  prostitution  they  were  invited,  and  by  what  else,  I 
know  not)  she  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  us,  witJi  a  royal  army, 
though  afiairs  seemed  not  then  ripe  for  so  high  an  attack;  which  if 
she  had  nevertheless  performed,  what  dreadful  effects  must  have 
ensaed,  I  leave  them  to  judge,  who  (with  myself)  either  saw  our 
strange  consternation  upon  the  attempt  of  a  weak,  yea,  and  modest 
enemy,  in  June,  1667,  or  eret  beheld  a  powerful  army  in  an  enemies 
country ;  and  although  peradventure  we  might  have  destroyed  them, 
yet  if  they  had  stood,  but  two  months  to  an  end,  and  iiarrassed 
four  or  five  counties,  it  had  been  far  less  charge  to  tho  nation  (besides 
our  dishonour  and  hazard  of  our  navy,  and  naval  stores)  to,  hare 
borne  the  expence  of  an  offensive  war,  so  many  years  togKher. 
Nor  must  we  imagine  this  haughty  design  of  France  (where  the  easy 
conqnest  of  England,  and  her  drooping  condition,  is  lately  exhibited 
ia  print)  is  otherwise  than  wisely  deferred,  till  she  is  bebome  our 
rival  at  sea,  and  Flanders  subdued ;  for  both  which,  she  now  bids 
fairly,  unless,  by  some  potent  confederacy,  she  be  happily  prevented. 
A^  when,  in  our.  weekly  audiences,  I  jitA  of  the  French  growth, 
and  marine  preparations  especially  (which  our  glorious  queeui 
though  friend  enough  to  Hennr  the  Fourth,'  abhorred  to  sufiTer, 
knowing  the  consequence^  to    be  such,  which  by  experience  wa 

&  ^ 
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now  find)  a^d  yet  see  the  i^rld  inclined  to  slnmber;  I  cannot  dil* 
^  cern  whether  we  are  warned  to  a  generous  resistance,  or  to  prepare 
our  necks  for  the  yoke.  In  the  mean  time  the  ghost  of  that  renowned 
woman  (who  yet  loves  her  country,  eten  in  shades  of  death)  nm 
'  proves  us  for  suffering  these  French  thus  to  increase  at  sea;  aud 
from  her  profound  experience,  recommends  to  us  justice,  and  thrift 
in  publick  treasure  (as  the  main  pillar  of  the  gortemment)  and  war, 
in  the  great  pretender's  country ;  (as  the  best  expedient  to  keep 
peace  at  home)  from  which  rules  the  prince  that  swerres  must  end 
iDgloriously,  and  be  cootenX  to  be  hard  censured  by  posteritj; 
however,  out  of  fear,  he  may  escape  his  own  generation. 


A  LETTER  FROM 
HIS  HOLINESS  THE  JPOPE  OF  ROME, 

TO   HIS 

HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE: 

Containing  several  Proposals,  and  Overtures  of  Agreement,  betwixt 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Translated 
out  of  Latin,  for  the  Benefit  of  all  true  Protestants.  [From  a 
Quarto  Edition,  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  Anno,  1689.] 

The  rfftentiaeiit  of  the  ptop\t  of  thit  nation*  who,  a  little  before*  had  like  to 
become  a  prey  to  popery  and  arbitrary  "^ower,  never  appeared  gretter 
against  France  and  Rome,  than  at  the  time,  when  the  Prince  of  Oranff, 
'  being  settled  on  the  throne  of  these  Icingdoms,  delivered  them  from  ail  fear 
of  their  tyranny  and  fupentition.  Then  every  true  Protestant  strove  to 
signify  his  abborrenee  of  (he  danfersi  from  which  both  their  charch  aad 
state  were  to  lately  and  wonderfiUly  extricated  i  so  that  the  press  was  nercr 
more  employed,  than  now*  with  learned.  Ingenious,  and  satyrlcal  pampb* 
lets,  aroon^t  which,  tlie  following  well  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  poste* 
rity.  For,  tbongh  it  most  be  allowed  to  be  no  more  than  a  pretended 
letter  from  the  Pope  to  King  William,  yot  the  matter  it  coQtaim  i»real,tlic 
sul^ject  is  leriottfi,  and  the  consequences  of  the*  highest  importance  %  and 
therefore  can  never  be  unseasonable,  especially  at  a  time,  when,  in  defiaQce 
of  treaties,  religion,  and  the  laws  of  oar  land,  we  are  threatened  with  an 
invaaion  from  a  Popish  power  i  because  It  briefly  ibmi  ap  both  th&tyranay 
and  fupentition  of  Popery. 

If  uny  thing  herein  be  thought  any  ways  partial;  1  have  this  (o  advance  io 
my  own  favour,  Oiat  I  only  collect  what  I  bejieve  to  be  genuine  {  that  I 
have  examined  the  historical  facts  here  mentioned, and  find  thenik  in  good  and 
approved  anthon  s  that  I  will  never  publish  any  tbin^  tbroogb  partialitj  i 
that  every  religion,  party,  condition,  and  state  of  men  must  expect  the 
invectives  of  their  adversaries,  in  the  course  of  this  collection  ;  and  tbcrc* 
fore,  that  the  pamphlets  or  tracts,  here  published,  are  by  me  looked  upon, 
as  the  best  of  their  fcindt  aad«  t  hope,  will  be  generously  accepted  by  the 
ttudietf  only  as  the  collectioa»  and  not  as  the  composUioo  of  the  Editor. 

Gr«at  Prince^ 

/\LTHOUGn  the  semicircle  of  your  highness  be  (at  present)  ele* 
vated  above  the  full  orb  of  my  holiness,  I  conjure  yon  by  bell,  book, 
And  cancLk|.8eriouslj('  to  consider  j^ou  proceediiigs  against  me,  and 
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^  Cafholick  charcli ;  which  (as  a  lilly  amohg  thorns)  I  lately  ♦ 
]>bmted  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  yon  (to  the  great  grief  of  all 
the  members  of  my  sacred  conclave,  and  zealoas  favonrites  of  my 
spiritual  court)  hare  almost  rooted  up.  'Call  to  mind,  and  tremble 
at  my  great  power,  pmdence,  and  sopremacy  ;  and  that  I  am  God 
npom  earth,  seventy  .seven  times  greater  than  the  greatest  emperor  in 
the  world.  Remember  what  I  have  done  to  mighty  monarchs. 
kings,  and  pnissant  princes,  whose  glory  and  high  looks  I  have  laia 
ki  the  "dast,  til!  they  have  willingly  submitted  their  stubborn  necks  ' 
lo  my  iron  yoke,  and  humbly  bowed  their  heads  to  salute  my  holy 
feet.  Did  not  my  predecessor  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  (who 
poisoned  nine  popes  ih  thirteen  years  space,  to  make  way  for  hinu 
self  to  the  popedom),  for.want  of  due  worship  and  honour,  excom. 
mnnicate  and  depose  the  Emperor  Henry:  both  from  his  crown  and 
empire,  discharge  all .  hrs  subjects  of  their  allegiance,  and  give  his 
crown  to  Rodolphns  Duke  of  Swevia,  till  he,  with  his  empress^  and 
young  son,  cloathecl  in  sack-cloath,  came  barefoot,  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  begged  pardon  three  days,,  without  access,  at  his  sump« 
tnoua  gates  ?  Did  not  Pope  Paschal  the  Second  stir  up  Henry  the 
F«^th,'to  rebel  against  his  old  father  the  emperor?  Who  by  the 
assiataHf^  of  his  Mmess  beat  him  from  his  empire ;  so  that  he  lived 
and  died  miserable,  and  lay  five  years  above  ground,  without  bury«  * 
iog,  nt  the  pope's  command.  Did  not  Pope  Alexander  the  Third 
put  his  foot  upon  Ae  Emperor  Frederick's  neck,  and  tread  upon 
him  as  he  h^  been  a  dog  ?  Did  not  Pope  Celestine  the  Third  crown 
|he  Emperor  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  his  Empress  Constantina,  with 
his  feet ;  and  (throwbg  off  the  crowns  with  his  toe)  say,  ^  I  have 

Kwer  io  make  and  unmake  kings  and  emperors  ?'  Did  not  Adrian 
5  Fourth  fall  out  with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  for  holding  his 
wrong  stirmp,  and  would  not  crown  him  for  three  days,  till  he 
begged  his  holiness  pardon  ?  Did  not  Clement  the  Fifth  cause  his 
hftngman  to  take  Francis  Dandalus,  a  Yenctian  duke,  bind  him  with 
e&nins,  and  throw  him  under  hb  table,  to  gnaw  bones  with  his  dogs  ? 
Did  not  rnnocentthe  Fourth  call  Henry  the  Thinf,  King  of  Eng. 
lanif,  hrs  vassal,  slave,  and  page;  whom  (at  pleasure) he  might  im- 
prison, and  put  to  open  shame  ?  Did  not  Pope  13enedict  the  Ninth 
send  to  France  the  two  sons  of  Charlemain,  with  their  mother 
BIrIha;  the  widow  <pieen  ?  Who  humbly  brought  them  io  his  holiness 
io  be  crowned ;  where  (with  (he  poor  King  of  Lombardy,  and  his 
wife,  and  children)  they  werp  kept  i»  prison,  till  the  day  ot  their 
destii;  fov  disobliging  their  uncle,  die  Emperor  Charles,  the  pope's 
spechil  friend',  and  great  favourite.    The  cries  of  poor  widows  and 
orphans  I  value  no  more  than  the  cackling  of  hens.     Blood  and 
wounds  are  my  daily  delight.     Murthers,  battles,  tretspnsr,  conspira. 
,    cies,  and  the  turning  of  kingdoms  upside  dpwn,  are  to  me  liut 
ordinary  recreations,  and  May  .games.     \f  ith  my  tail  or  cynosure,  I 
drew^  the  starl  of  heaven  backwards,  and  threif  them  to  the  earth. 
I  bewitch  the  world  with  signs  and  lyiof  woaden,  and  persuade 
Deq^  ont  of  their  senses ;  to  believe  tha^  I  can  make^  wership^i  and 

f  ?y  bit  Bunclo.  in  King  J«me«  tl|C  Second*!  reign^ 
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eaty  an  Smmortal  deity,  of  or^narj  bread  ?  How  many  princes  Iiara 
I  poisoned  in  my  sacrament ;  which  my  emissaries  have  transubstan*^ 
tiated  Into  a  deTii,  rather  than  a  God  ?  How  many  kingdoms  hare  I 
mined  ?  How  many  common.wealths  hare  I  oTertumed  ?  How  many 
cities  hare  I  rased  ?  And  how  many  millions  of  christians  have  £ 
sacrificed  to  my  vindictive  power  and  greatness  ?  And  dare  you  cope 
with, me  ?  Remember  what  I  did  to  John  King  of  England,  whom 
my  holy  monk  Stephen  poisoned  in  Lincolnshire.  Come  then  to 
me  in  a  humble  manner,  as  to  God's  deputy,  Christ's  vicar,  and  St. 
Peter's  successor,  and  restore  all  my  church  lands,  which  my  ances. 
tors  haTe  (for  several  generations)  purloined  from  kings  and  princes, 
for  the  sanctified  use  of  the  holy  chair ;  and  swear  fealty  to  me,  as 
to  your  supreme  head,  and  holy  father ;  and  I  will  be  reconciled  to 
you  and  all  Englishmen.  Yea  (though  Peter,  King  of  Arragou, 
willingly  bought  his  salvation  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  at  the 
rate  of  his  crown  and  kingdom)  I  will  freely  pardon  you  all  yoar 
sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  And  for  your  unruly  rabble  (that 
Indigested  lump  of  ignorance  and  precipitancy)  I  will  have  com. 
passion  on  them,  and  send  them  as  many  old  useless  merits,  and 
works  of  supererogation,  as  would  loaden  a  Spanish  armado  ;  which 
will  send  them  (in  a  perpendicular  line)  to  heaven,  without  touching 
at  purgatory.  And  (to  ingratiate  myself  further  in  the  kingdom  of 
ICnglfind's  favour)  I  yfill  licentiate  your  ladies  of  pleasure  in  London, 
and  all  females  in  general  there,  to  whore,  pick  pockets,  for  a  Julio, 
or  six-pence  a  week ;  which  is  no  more  than  my  own  order  of  harlots 
pay  at  Rome,  and  all  Italy  ever.  And  to  all  men  within  the  walls 
of  London,  and  Westminster,  I  will  freely  give  liberty  to  be  as 
intimate  with  their  neighbours  wives,  as  ever  Pope  Hildebrand  was 
with  Matilda,  the  Marquis  of  East's  lady  :  or  Pope  Alexander  tlie 
Sixth  was  with  his  own  daughter  Lucretia.  And  (in  one  word)  I 
will  let  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  isle  of  Britain  fulfil  their  heart's 
desire,  in  all  kind  of  villainies  and  abominations,  without  sinning. 
For,  as  Bellarmine  tells  you,  I  can  make  that  which  is  sin,  no  sin ; 
and  that  which  is  no  sin,  sin.  But  if  you  will  not  submit  yourself, 
nor  humble  your  highness  to  my  holiness  ;  then  will  I  cloath  myself 
with  •  cursing,  and  tqjLe  the  thunderbolt  of  excommunication  in  my 
mouth ;  with  the  sword  of  supremacy,  I  will  cut  asunder  the  cords 
of  unity,  and  with  tKe  breath  of  my  mouth,  will  I  dissipate  the  peace 
of  all  nations.  I  will  incense  my  rebellious  first  born,  his  most 
christian  majesty  of  France,  to  iuvade  your  territories,  bum  your 
cities,  put  your  males  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  rip  up  your 
women  witn  child,  Without  pity  or  compassion ;  as  he  lately  served 
your  tribe*  in  his  own  kingdom :  and,  as  I  +  once  served  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigensesi  I  will  privately  contrive  your  over- 
throw, by  my  desperate  Jesuits,  monks,  and  friars ;  whom  I  will, 
after  death,  canonise,  for  murder,  mischief,  and  conspiracy.^  I 
will  found  an  order  of  Irish  cut-throats  (men  mighty  for  mischief) 

«  The  Protcataata  of  tbe  principality  •rOiuite. 

t  The  Pope. 

t  AUnding  to  Father  Gvnet,  vA  otber  ieanita  and  prictto,  that  hai«  been  cncated  ta$ 

irCiltOD. 
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viio  will   diride  Ae  wind^ptpes  of  all  Protestants,  and  snbtrfct' 

breath  from  their  whole  bodies.  They  shall  dig  as  deep  as  purgatory, 

for  the   contriTance  of  a  new  gnn-powder  treason )  and  make  a 

co?enant  with  hell,  for  your  destruction.     And  (if  I  can  bring  my 

projects  to  a  period)  I  will  hold  a  spiritual  court  in  Smithfield,  and 

decide  all  cootrojersies  \4ith  fire  and  faggot ;  till  I  leTcl  the  nation 

with  the  dust,  and  make  the  isle  of  Great. Britan  acknowledge  me 

for  their  superior.     Finally,  I  cannot  but  rt^sent  your  deportment 

towards  my  niece,  your  glorious  queen,  who  left  England  without 

bidding  farewel  to  her  favourites )  only  taking  along  with  her  the 

Prince  of  Wales,  whom  yon  term  her  supposed  son.     But  it  is  an 

hyperbole,  beyond  the  conception  of  humanity,  that  a  king,  pretend. 

ing  to  so  much  reason,  religion,  and  piety,  should  praise  (or  rather 

mock)  God  for  a  child,  whilst  his  queen  had  only  couceiveid  a 

pillow,  and  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  cushion,  to  cheat  his  subjects  of 

their  ancient  and  royal  line,  and  his  own  posterity  of  their  crowns 

a  d  kingdoms.     This  was  the  old  contrivance  of  another  Mary« 

Queen ;  but  Philip  was  more  a  nfian  than  to  own  the  brat  of  sophis* 

try,  and  father  the  impudence  of  so  villainous  a  fact.     Bi|t  let  the 

production  be  what  it  will,  real  or  imaginary,  noy  singing  of  Te 

Beum,  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Rome,  is  enough  both  to  naturalise 

and  legitimate  it  lawful  Prince  of  Wales,  and  apparent  heir  to  the 

crowns  of  three  kingdoms.     I  have  sent  you  this  letter  by  Guide 

Faux,  the  younger ;  wtiose  brains  are  big  of  a  gun^powder  plot ; 

there(pre  (as  you  love  your  life  and  well-being)  honour  him,  yith 

all  aod  as  much  respects  as  it  were  I  myself.     Father  Peter  saluteth 

you  with  my  whole  consistory  of  cardinals,  and  clergymen  of  my 

sacred  conclave.     I  desire  to  be  remembered  to  Titus  O^ts,  and 

Sanuel  Johnson.  If  the  tide  turn,  I  will  talk  with  them,  and  reward 

tfiem,  acoording  to  their  fidelity.    Thus,  expecting  a  speedy  answer, 

before  I  proce^  any  further  in  my  great  designs,  I  continue 

Your  hurtful 

1?J.\0CENT* 
Written  from  mif  Court  ai  Rome^ 
Prid.  Calcnd.  Jan.  1680. 


w, 


The  Church  of  England's  Answer  to  the  preceding  Letf^r^ 
Grand  Impostor, 


H  ET  n  E  R  you,with  your  clergy, be  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  error  and  delusion,  and  cast  in  a  bed  of  sensuality,  to  wallow  in 
your  own  filthiness,  with  your  eyes  darkened,  and  your  ears  deafen. 
^9  ve  know  not ;  but  certainly  ther^  must  be  a  great  mystery  in' 
your  obstinacy  :  for  you  shut  your  ^senses  (which  are  the  gates  of 
your  under statid ing)  against  the  clearest  evidences  of  truth,  scripture, 
*nd  reason.  Oor  learned  divines  have,  these  several  years,  coLfuted* 
your  opinions  of  ridiculous  nonsense,  by  sound  argumenb,  and  un« 
^Qiable  demonstrations ;  till  (being  wearied  with  yonr  contradic* 

•  Tbe  iiaac  orthe  9o\te  tt  that  time* 
E  4 
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tions)  grooms,  pages,  and  porters  h^fs^  to  dncorrer  your  oakedncit, 
in  your  igoorance  and  sttperBtitlon ;  and  by  wntiag  agaiiiM  yoa,  to 
conyiiice  you  of  yoar  fooleries,  foppories,  and  chimerical  fancies. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  are  you  not^  ashamed  of  your  abominations  and 
filtbiness  i  Thds  (since  yon  shut  yoar  ears  against  the  word  of  ma* 
nifest  truth,  and  the  kingdom  of  hearen,  against  the  whole  world, 
denying  the  principles  of  sure  and  unquestionable  faith)  we  deaure 
none  of  your  converse ;  for  there  can  be  no  fellowship  betwixt  light 
and  darkness,  nor  between  God  and  Belial ;  for  they,  that  are  wiL. 
'fully  filthy,  will  be  filthy  still  ;^  neither  can  we  send  you  any  answer 
fitter  than  that  the  Grecian  Church  sent  to  Pope  John  the  .Tweniy^ 
third,  when  he  wrote  to  them  to  bow  and  submit  to  him  as  to  their 
terrestrial  God  and  infallible  supreme:  '  We  do  assuredly  (said 
they)  acknoM'ledge  your  high  power  over  yoar  subjects,  bnt  we 
cannot  abid«  your  high  pride,  we  cannot  quench  your  greedy  cove. 
tousness:  the  devil  is  with  you,  but  God  is  with  us.'     Thus  (with 
the  Eastern  churches)  we  must  leave  you,  >and  let  yon  al«iie:  yet, 
with  the  prophet  will  we  wail  over  you,  and  cry  out,  ^  We  would  hare 
healed  Babylon,  but  she  is  not  healed.'     Remember  what  the  Lord 
saith,  Isaiah  1.  11,.  '  Behold  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,  that  compass 
yourseWes  about  with  sparks :  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire^  and  in 
the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled.     This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand, 
ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.'     Thus  not  fearing  your  power,  curses, 
nior  thunder-bolts  of  excommunication,  nor  all  the  train  of  your  Id. 
fernal  court,  whilst  God  is  with  us)  we  continue  still  stedfast  in 
that  faith,  whereof  Christ  Jesus  is  both  the  foundatioift  and  chief 
comer-  stone;   who -is  able  to  preserve  and  present  us  spotless 
before  the  throne  of  his  grace,  with  exceeding  great  joy.     To  vHiom 
with  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  glory,  honour,  and 
praise;  with  dominion,  majesty,  and  power;   world  without  ead| 
Amen. 

Xjondoriy  Jan,  6lA,  1689. 
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ItJLEN  generally,  at  present,  bnsj  themselves  in  diseooirsing  about 
tlie  sncoenioii,  and  therefore  cannot  blut  he  pleased  to  hate  4|  siiort 
}ustory  of  it  set  before  them:  for,  by  seeing  how  the  crown  has 
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dflended)   and  in  what  mtaner,  and  npon  wliat  grovnds^  ike 
nataral  course  of  tbe  desoMit  hath  bten*  dmnged,  they  will  be  emu 
bted  to  judge  what  has  been  the  the  opinion  of  ail  ages,  in  thb  to 
'  cootrorerted  a  point,  and  thereby  .may.  safely  direct  their  own. 

Notl^Qg  ceptain  has  come  down  to  ns,  of  the  natnie  of  the  gorenu 
ment  of  this  i^and,  before  the  Romans  came  thither;  only  thip  wo 
learn  from  Casar  *,  and  Strabo  +,  and  Tacitus  +,  that  the  Brttons 
were  sntject  to  many  Pirinceft  and  States,  not  confederate,  nor  con^ 
uiUiag  in  cemmon,  bat  always  snspeoling,  and  freqaently  warring 
with  one  another. 

DurtDg  the  Heptarchy,  whilst  every  kingdom  was  gevetned  by^  ^ 
different  laws,  we  cannot  think  they  agreed  in  ene  rale  of  succession* 
But,  if  tet  does  not,  i  am  sure,  the  readii^  the  many  chan^  and  con. 
fusions  of  those  times  mmst  convince  any  man^  that  tiieir  rule  was  un». 
certain,  or  else  that  they  had  no  role  at  aiL 

Those  sev<en  kingdoms  were  at  last  nnited  under  Ef^ert :  bat  yet 
onr  historians,  who  lived  nearest  those  times^  expressed  themseives 
66  ediy  m  this  matter,  anddo  so  eoastantlj  menlaen  the  election  of 
almost  every  khi^^  before  they  tell  ns  of  his  coronatfon^  that  some 
learned  men  havo  doolKed,  whether,  befora  the  conquest,  the  go- 
T«ramenioftht»islaiid.was.ever grown* iip'into  a  settl^  hereditary 
monarchy.  Stfrely,  if  it  were  so,  yet  alt  most  agree,  that  thsn  tiie 
saecesslon  was  not  gnided^by  the  some  rnles,  as  some  men  believe,  or. 
pretend,  it  onght  now  to  be.  Egbert  himself,  the  first  English  mo« 
narch,  came  to  the  crown,  not  by*  succession,  but  election,  being  no 
way  refoted  to  Brissioos,  tbe  last  of  the  West-Saxon  kings;  and,  , 
when  he  died-,  he  gave  the  kiogdems  of  Kent  and  Essex  to  his  second 
sen.  Bdielwolf  divided  the  whole  island  between  his  two  sons, 
Bdielbald  «id  Ethelbert.  Athclsinn  (though  a  testord)  succeeded 
his  flither,  and  was  preferred  to  his  legitimate  brothecs.  Edred^  the 
younger  brother  of  kii^  Edmnnd,  was  advanced  to  the  throne, 
though  tike  deceased  prince  had  two  sons,  Edwiaand  Edgar,  who 
did  both  of  them  reign  afterward  successively.  ¥^t  l^ft  a  son 
at  his  death ;  but  yet  there  happened  a  mighty  contest  about  his  sue 
cesser,  some  of  the  great  men  contending  for  tlie  election  of  Ethelred, 
bis  brother.  But,at  last,  the  interest  of  Edward,  the  son,  prevailed, 
tad  he  was,  in  full  assembly,  elected,  consecrated,  and  anointed 
king.  That  which  Ailredns,  Abbot  of  Rievallis,  in  his  life  of  Edu 
iraid  Ae  Confessor,  gives  an  account  ol^  seems  very  remarkable  tn 
sur  purpose.  King  Ethelred  (who  was  no  tame  and  easy  prince) 
desirous  to  establish  his  successor  in  his  life  tiow,  summoned  a  great 
council,  expresly  for  ^t  purpose,  and  proposes  the  thing  to  them. 
The  council  were  divided,  some  of  them  appearing  for  Ec^ond,  his 
eldest  son,  and  some  for  Alfred,  his  second  son,  by  Queen  i^mma. 
Bat,  at  last,  npon  some  saperstitions  fancy,  they  agreed  to  pass  by 
both  of  them,  and  elected  the  inAint  that  was  in  the  queen's  womb. 
To  whidi  election,  the  king  gave  his  royal  assent,  and  the  wbolie  as. 

e  C«.  dc  Bell.  Gadl.  Ub*  »•      fS^ab^**,      i  THCitm  la  VlU  Jol.   Agricote. 
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sembly  swore  fealty  to  ihB  child,  whilst  yet  iinboni.  Undovbtedlyi^* 
this  story  nukes  it  plain,  thatat  was  not  enough  at  tintt  time  to  iati. 
tie  one  to  the  crown,  that  he  was  the  king's  eldest  son :  for  then 
Ethelred  would  never  hare  vnflfered  a  debate  abont  the  election  of  a 
successor,  nor  summoned  a  parliament  expresly  foe  that  purpose, 
which  you  flee  he  thought  necessary  to  be  done.  And,  notwithstanding 
all  Ihs  care,  it  seems,  upon  the  death  of  Ethelred,  Canutus  had  so 
great  an  interest,  that  by  an  unanimous  consent,  in  a  full  oouocil, 
he  was  elected  king,  and  all  the  issue  of  the  last  prince  rejected. 
It  is  true,  the  Londoners  stood  firm  to  Edmund  Ironside'  (the  S[v 
probation  of  that  renowned  city  had  then  no  little  influence  on  tbe 
succession)  and  there  were  divers  battles  fought  between 'them:  bat, 
at  last,  they  came  to  an  agreement,  and  Edmund  dying,  the  Dsoe 
ruled  the  whole  island  peaceably  whilst  he  lived. 

Immediately,  upon  the  death  of  Ci^ntus,  there  was  assembled,  si 
Oxford,  a  great  council,  U>  determine  who  ought  to  succeed ;  wbere, 
notwithstandmg  all  the  interest  which  Godwin,  Earl  of  Ken^and  tbe 
West-Sazon  great  men,  could  make  on  the  Mialf  of  Hardicanuto, 
the  legitimate  son  of  the  dead  king,  they  were  over  TOted,  and  Uaroki 
Harefoot  (his  bastard,  begotten  on  Ailena,  or  Elgiva)  was  elected. 
Harold  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  thien  the  people  were 
content  to  accept  of  Hardicanute  for  their  king,  and,  to  that  end,GeBt 
for  him  out  of  Flanders ;  but  he  dying  issueless,  it  was  ordained  ia 
a  general  council,  that  never  any  l3ane  should,  for  the  future-,  be  ad., 
ipitted  to  reign  in  England.  After  which,  they  proceeded  to  elect 
Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethelred  and,  he  being  murdered  by  tbe 
treachery  of  Earl  Godwin,  they  chose  his  brother  Edward,  commonly 
called  Edward  the  Confessor.  Nor  were  these  elections  of  theirs 
made  with  any  respect  to  nearness  of  blood,  more  tlian  those  whereof 
we  have  heard  before ;  for  Edmund  Ironside,  their  elder  brother, 
had  a  son  then  alive,  whose  name  was  Edward,  and  who  was  father 
to  VAgBiT  Atheling,  living  also  at  the  same  time.  And  tliough  this 
Edward  had  an  undoubted  title  to  the  crown,  if  proximity  of  bloed 
could  have  given  it,  yet  the  Confessor  was  so  far  from  suspecting  any 
danger  from  such  a  title,  as  that  he  iiivited  his  nephew  into  Knglai2d, 
and  welcomed  him,  when  he  came,  with  the  greatest  expressions  of 
joy,  and  entertained  him  with  the  greatest  coniidence.  Nor  had  the 
people  any  regard  to  this  royal  blood  upon  the  deoth  of  the  Confessor, 
but  elected  ilarold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  had  no  pretence  of 
kindred  to  the  Saxon  line. 

These  few,  among  many  other  instances  which  may  be  given,  will 
shew  plainly  enough,  how  men  entitled  themselves  to  the  crown  io 
those  days,  and  thai  then  it  was  no  strai^  thing  to  hear  of  a  parlia. 
roent's  meddling  with  the  succession.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  the  men, 
who  seem  astonislied  at  the  boldness  of  a  parliament,  in  presuming  to 
speak  of  it  at  this  tune  *,  will  say,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  troubled 
with  precedents  before  tbe  Norman  Conquest ;  and  that  though  the 
Saxons  might  be  guilty  of  preferring  a  brave  and  deserving  bastard, 

•  Of  the  retohition.'  * 
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Wfore  ft  cruel,  or  a  silly,  legitimate  prince,  and  of  many,  oilier  irra« 
gnlarities ;  yet  no  such  things  are  to  be  found  in  our  histories,  since. 
the  time  of  William  the  First,  whose  reign  Is  the  great  epoch,  from 
whence  we  do  compute  our  kings.  Let  us,  therefore,  go  on  more 
particularly  to  observe,  what  has  been  done  since  that  tiraje,  and  we 
shall  see,  whether  they,  who  wonder  so  much,  hare  any  reason 
to  do  so. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  himself  illegitimate,  and  jet  sncoeededi 
Vis  Either  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  therefore  lad  no  rsason- 
to  set  any  great  Talne  upon  that  sort  of  title,  which  is  derived  from- 
a  right  of  blood.  And  it  seems  he  did  aoti  much  regard  it;  for, 
pas^ng  by  Robert  bis  eldest  sen,  he  gave  the  crown,  by  hii. 
last  will,  to  William  Rnfus,  his  younger  son,  disposing,  only 
with  regard  to  his  own  inclinations,  dm  crown  which  himself  had 
gained. 

But  his  son  was  too  wise  to  rely  upon  this  dispositioii,  as  a  saffi. 
cient  title;  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  more  snteone :  for,  call, 
ing  the  nobles  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom,  he  acquainted  fhmn,  in 
full  council,  with  his  father's  will,  ami  desired  their  consent  to  it; 


who,  after  a  long  c4>nsulta(ion,  did  at  last  nMuteoualy  agree  to 
make  him  their  king,  and  thereupon  he  was  crowned  by  lAB^ranck^ 
Arch*bishop  of  Canterbury.  I  cannot  but  observe  one  thing  iartber, 
that  though  some  men  make  use  of  the  absolute  victory,  which  the 
C/onqoeror  had  made,  and  alErn^,  that  thereby  the  Kugllsh  weieL 
wholly  broken,  and  all  the  old  law^  and  customs  of  the  Mdm  wero^ 
destroyed  ;  yet  it  is  plain  that,  at  this  time,  the  Fjnglish  intevest  waa 
so  great,  that  it  kept  the  crown  upon  William  Rufus*s  headf  ini 
spigbt  of  all  that  the  Normans  could  do  fai  behalf  of  Robert,  thoagh 
they  universally  joined  with  him.  For,  the  king  calUog  together  tho 
English,  and  opening  to  them  the  treason  of  the  Normans,  and  pro« 
misiog  tiiem  a  com  pleat  restitution  of  their  ancient  laws,  they  stood 
firm  to  him,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  all  the  attempts  of  his  brother^ 
and  his  Norman  accomplices. 

Upon  the  doath  of  William  Rufus,  Robert  had  a  fair  pretence  to 
rene%v  his  claim  to  the  crown ;  but  that  prince  had  discovered  too 
Bioch  of  tiie  cru(  Ity  of  his  disposition,  of  his  aversion  to  the  Kngl^h 
aation,  and  of  his  proneness  to  revenge;  so  that,  by  the  full  consent 
and  counsel  of  the  whole  body  of  the  mlm,  assembled  at  Winchester, 
he  was  finally  rejected,  and  they  did  o^Hcur  to  elect  the  Conqueror's 
third  son  Henry  for  their  king  (as  Mat.  of  Westminster  expresses  it.) 
Nor  did  they  do  this  but  upon  tennsj  jor  both  the  clergy  and  laity 
said,  that,  if  he  would  restore  ihem  their  ancient  liberties,  and  con* 
firm  them  by  his  charter,  and  abragfito  some  aevere  laws  which  his 
fithcr  had  made,  they  would  consent  to  asako  him  king.  And  this 
prudent  and  learned  king,  was  not  asl^med  or  unwilling  to  own 
this  title;  for  he  does  at  large  recUe.it  in  his  charter,  wlwveby  he 
confirms  their  liberties,  Sciatis  me  miierieardia  Dtft,  SfcommutU 
toncUio  haronum  Regni  Anglke^  ^usdBm  regni  regem  coronatum 
tite^-  &c.  f.  e.  Know  ye  that  i  an  crowned  King  of  England' 
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bjr  God^tmerejr,  and  the  genetal  co«QeM  of  tlie  fmrons  of  the  sfiif 
kingdom. 

Henry  the  Firgt,  yoa  see,  had  i^ason  io  belfere  and  own  the 
power  of  tiie  kingdom,  in  setting  tiie  crown  upon  what  ^ad  they 
pleased ;  «od^  therefore  he  deslr^  to  secnre  ft  that  way  to  hia  pos. 
taritf .  TothWend,  in  the  diirteesth  year  of  his  reign,  he  summoned 
a  council,  and  procured  all  the  great  and  powerful  men  of  the  king, 
dom  to.8wear,  that  his  son  William  shontd  sncceed  him ;  bnt  after. 
wants  this  io»  of  his  was  nnfortmiatety  drowned,  and  the  king  died, 
JfinriDg  DO  other  issue  hot  Mw^  his  daughter,  who  had  been  married 
to  &e  Emperor,  and  afterward  to  Geffrey  Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Anjou.  No  dispnto  can  be  madb,  but  that  sihe  had  all  the  right  whrcli 
p^ximity  of  blood  cenhl  give ;  yet  Stephen,  Earl  of  Bbloign,  who 
ma  the  son  of  Adela,  one  of  'the  ConquerOr^S'ikughters,  and  whose 
el^er  brother  Theobald,  Earl  of  Blois,  was  then  liTing,  stepped  ia 
befoae  her;  and,  by  repfe^efitiing  to  them  the  inconyenienceof  t 
femiiiine  gOf«vnmeat,  smd  promising  them  to  consent  to  snch  good 
andgnnatle  kws^  ms  they  riMdd'  devise,  prevailed  with  the  estates  of 
tiie  reahoa  to  eleoft  him  king.  And  in  this  charter,  which  he  made 
soon  after,  he  owns  this  title,  beginning  it  tfius^  Ego  Siephmmt 
JDei  grati»\  aMonm  efan'  4r  popuH  in  regem  AngHm  eledm^  Ste.  * 
Jmd  the  pope,  in  hfis  charter  of  confirmation,  sent  to  hhn  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  teUs  him,  that  he  was,  cemmuni  voto  if  unanimi 
msemu  Mm  pr9eerum  qumn  etiam  popuiij  in  regem  eiectw  f,  and 
Hien  he>aids,  That^  since  sonnirersal  an  assent  could  not  be  direct^ 
bat  bf  the  dirine  grace,  he  therefore  allows  his  title,  and  confirms 
him^  In  (ke*  kingdom. 

k'io  trae,  ^at  aftervlimrds  Mand  the  empress,  together  with  her 
•on  Hensy,  haimig,  after  some  years,  gained  many  to  their  side, 
gare  him  great  disturbance ;  till  at  last  Stephen, haTing  lost  his  eldest 
ton  Enstace  (m  whom  he  placed  his  hopes,  and  used  all  mesTi!, 
irbilst  he  Ivfed^  to  hare  gel  htm  dedtared  his  successor,  but  withoat 
success),  came  to,  an  agreement  with  the  empress  and  her  son ;  and 
the  parliansent  (who  alon^.could  gire  a  sanction  to  such  agreement) 
was  assembled  at  Winchester  to  confirm  it;  and  then  Stephen  pob. 
liddy  adopts  Ifenry  forhi8>soB,  and  with  their  full  consent  declares 
htm  hii  heir ;  and,  ulth  the  same  consent,  Henry  gives  Stephen  the 
yreihe  of  father,  and  agrees  thtot  he  should  continue  to  be  king,  dar. 
ing  his  life,  and  they  all  swore,  that,*  if  Henry  survived,  he  should, 
without  opposition,  obtahi  thccrewn;  and  Stephen,  l^  his  charter, 
which  is  set  down  at  Isn^eifa  Btotnpton,  publishes  this  agreement, 
Brompf.  1037,  '  '  • 

•  In  all'tbis  transaction,  ceHAkily  there  was  no  consideration  had  of 
any  otiier  right,  b«it' that- wl^h' universal  consent  conferred;  for,  if 
Stephen's  heir  had 'any  pretifece,  he  Imd  a  son  then  living,  whose 
name  was  Wlllftmi,  and  who,  by  the  same  agreement,  was  to  bare 

•  I  S!eplien,  by  the  ^race  of  God,  tlie  content  of  Ufte  clergy  and  people*  chosen  Kinf  of 
^  f  CiuMCB  km$  ljj{,U>yoiynoa.TBftcc  an jLwnaaimwa  cooicm  boiU  of  tht  nobles  vaA  people* 
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M  the  possessions,  which  his  father  enjofed  before  lie  vtm  Madetdb^  ' 
If  the  heir  of  Heoiy  the  First  had  i^ny  title,  that  was  seated  ia  Maud 
the  empress,  who  was  thon  also  liriog ;  so  that  oeithor  of  the  parttei 
had  any  other  colour  of  right  to  the  crown,  thaa  what  Che  consent  d 
the  people  gave  then.  ^ 

According  to  this  parliameotary  agreement  and  limitation,  Stephen 
enjoyed  the  crown  peaceably  durii^  liis  life,  and,  after  his  death^ 
Henry  the  Second  came  to  it  as  peaceably ;  hat  he  remembered  by  what 
title,  and  therefore  was  desirous  to  secure  it  lo  his  son  in  the  same 
manner,  though  he  took  a  Tery  dangerous  and  unusual  wtty  to  do 
it.     For,  summoning  a  parliament  to  meet  at  London,  he  procuren 
his  son  Henry  to  be  declared  king,  together  with  himself,  by  their 
consent ;  and  thereupon  he  was  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  fealty  sworn  to  him  by  kll.     Thb  was  the  occasion  of  civil  wara 
between  them,  for  the  father  meant  hereby  only  to  hare  secured  the 
succession  to  him,  and  the  son  was  impatient  of  baring  only  tiie  bara 
title  of  a  king,  all  aion^  pretending  to  an  equal  authority;  as  doth 
sufficiently  appear  by  what  he  writes  to  the  prior  and  conrent  of 
Canterbnry,  where  he  takes  notice,  that  his  father  did  attempt  some 
invasions  upon  them,  which  he  ought  not  to  hare  done  wkfaout  his 
consent:    Qui^  ratione  regiw  unctioniSy  regnum,  Sf   totiut  regni 
curam  suscepimus*  ;  and  therefore  he  appealed  to  the  people  in  tliat 
behalf.     Nay,  the  father  himself  paid  the  respect  to  his  son's  dignity^ 
that,  when  he  at  last  subdued  him  and  his  rebellious  brothers,  he 
would  not  8uifer.«him  to  do  him  homage  widi  his  other  sons  (diougk 
he  offered  it.)     But,  Henry  the  son  dying  in  the  lifeudme  of  hit 
father,  Richard  was  then  his  eldest  son  surviving,  and  consequently 
had  all  the  right  which  a  next  heir  could  cUim.     But  the  wise  and 
wary  king  had  not  confidence  enough  to  rely  upon  this  (now  so  much 
talked  of)  sacred  right ;  but,  though  he  had  already  suffered  so  much 
from  disobedient  sons,  was  glad  to  get  the  succession  confirmed  to 
him  in  his  life.time.   And,  the  truth  is,  there  was  reason  enough  that 
he  should  do  so ;  for  he  had  all  his  children  by  Eleanor,  the  daughter 
of  Willmm,  Du^e  of  Guienne,  who  was  before  the  wife  of  I:iewit 
the  Seventh,  Kii!g  of  France,  who  .was  still  living,  and  die  only 
dirorced  cmusa  aduUerii^  which  being  not  a  divorce  a  mtadomafrim 
moniiy  she  could  not,  either  by  the  canon  law  universally  received. 
Of  the  laws  of  England,   lawfully   marry  with  any   other  •  has* 
band. 

After  his  father's  death,  Richard  came  to  London,  to  which  place 
all  the  clergy  and  laity  were  summoned ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
solemnly  and  duly  elected  by  the  whole  clergy  and  laity  (they  are 
the  very  words  of  the  historian)  and  taken  the  usual  oaths,  he  was 
crowned.  And,  when  he  undertook  the  holy  war,  he  declared  Arthui^ 
son  of  his  next  brother  Geoffrey,  the  DuLs  of  Bretagne,  next  heir 
to  the  brown. 

BLichard  dying  widwnt  issue,  this  Arthur  ouglit  to  have  succeeded^ 

•  Who  h9tf  ffcdTcd  tilt  kiogdom,  and  the  care  of  th«  whole  kiogdoBi,  by  retsoAof  Utt 
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And  his  ticter  Blnnor  also  had  a  title  before  her  uncle ;  bat  John  (bt 
younger  brotWr,  withont  regarding  this  divine  right  of  his  nephew, 
applies  himself  to  Ihe  people  for  a  more  sure,  though  but  a  human 
title,  who,  being  summoned  together,  elected  him  hing.  And 
Hubert,  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  did  at  his  coronation 
preach  a  doctrine,  which  would  hare  sounded  very  strangely  to  the 
conTOcation  in  1640,  (Tiz-)  No  one  could  make  any  title  to  tlie 
crown,  «/«  ab  universitate  regnt  unanimiter  eiectus*  And  that 
he,  who  was  most  worthy,  ou^t  to  be  preferred.  But  (as  he  goi^ 
<on)  if  any  one  of  the  race  of  the  deceased  king  was  more  descrTHig 
•than  others,  as  John  the  brother  of  the  deceased  king  was,  the 
•people  ought  the  more  readily  to  elect  him  titan  a  stranger  to  tho 
joyal  blood.  Th\^  was  all  the  title  King  Jolin' pretended,  and  this 
wa»  ^ then- sufficient  to  put  by  his  nephew.  And,  in  his  charters,  he 
does  flsore  than  once  own,  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  the  election  aod 
iiTonr  of  his  subjects. 

But  when  King  John  gare  orer  to  dissemble  his  nature,  and  wcot 
aboat  to  diange  his  religion  (for  he  made  offers  of  that  sort  to  (be 
•King  of  Morocco)  ;  when  he  had  discovered  himself  not  to  be  that 
/worthy  man  which  the  people  supposed  him  to  have  been ;  they  re. 
membered  from  whence  he  derived  his  title,  and  proccHrded,  upon  tb« 
flame  reason  that  they  had  chosen  him,  to  make  a  new  election, 
choosing  Lewis,  son  of  I'hilip,  King  of  France,  who  was  next  heir 
•to  the  crown,  in  the  right  of  Blanch  his  wife,  niece  to  King  John, 
and  daughter  to  his  sister  Eleanor,  both  the  children  of  Geoffrey 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  being  dead  before  tlmt  time. 

When  King  Philip  heard  of  their  clioice,  he  consented  to  send  hit 
son,  being  the  rather  induced  thereto  by  tliis  reason:  That,  John's 
blood  being  corrupted  by  an  attainder  of  treason  in  the  life-time  of 
his  brother  Richard,  he  was  uncapable  of  faking  the  crown  by  de. 
acent,  and  unworthy  of  taking  it  any  other  way; 

Lewis,  coming  to  London,  was  there  <>1ert(d  and  constituted  king, 
fweartng  to  preserve  the  people's  laws,  and  they  swearing  allegiance 
to  him.  But  he  soon  forgot  his  coronation.oalh,  and  attempted  sere, 
ral  ways  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government,  before  he  was  well 
Mtablishedin  his  throne;  whidi  the  English  as  soon  resented:  And, 
King  John  happening  to  die  very  opportunely,  the  l^larl  Marshal  call. 
ing  together  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  placing  Henry  tlie 
Third,  then  an  infant,  in  the  midst  of  them',  persuaded  them  to  make 
him  king,  who  was  altogether  innocent  of  his  father's  faults.  The 
)<Arl  of  Gloucester  said  this  was  contrary  to  their  oath  to  I^ewls: 
To  which  the  marshal  replied,  ^  That  Lewis,  by  breaking  hts  oath, 
^d  absolved  thf  m  from  theirs;'  and  that  he  despised  the  EngFtsh,  to 
iet  up  the  French ;  and  that  he  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  realm. 
'With  those  reosons  the  whole  assembly,  being  convinced,  cried  oit 
unanimously.  Fiat  Vcfxf  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  crowned  Kinf 
Jletiry  the  Third,  and  soon  after  compell^i  Lewis  to  renounce  aU 
pretences  to  the  crown. 

-•  Tnlew  he  be  ch«»en  untnlmottthr  by  the  repMieiit fttlTet  of  the  whole  nstiOA* 
t  Let  him  be  nade  kiof. 
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Henij  the  Third  dying,  after  a  long  and  troablesome  reign,  hk 
ion  l!kl  ward  the  Fir3t,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  and  whoie  life  answered 
the  highest  expectationflf,  soccecded;^  but,  whethtir  he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  his  father,  remajos  a  doubt  in  history :  The  house  of  Lan* 
caster,  who  derived  themseWes  from  his  brother  Edmund,  pre* 
tending  always  that  Edmund  was  the  elder,  aod  Edward ,  the 
yoao^r  brother,  and  that  Edmund  was  put  by  the  orown  by  common 
consent,  for  his  deformity. 

A.fter  the  death  of  Edward  the  First,  his  son  EdWiard  the  Second 

succeeded ;+  but,  he  degenerating  from  so  great  a  father,  jthe  people 

grew  weary  of  his  irregular  and  arbitrary  government*     And  a  par. 

Viament  being  by  him  summoned  at  Westminster,  as  all  our  writers 

iay,  or  as  Polydore  Virgil  J  words  it,  prindpes  convocato  concilio  \ 

pervenerufU  Londini  (which  I  observe,  only  that  we  may  know  what 

Polydore  means  when  he  makes  use  of  the  expression  of  principei 

in  condlh  congregati ;)   they  presently  entered  into  a  consideration 

of  the  miserable  state  of  the  nation ;  and  a  paper  being  publickly 

read,  containing  many  instances  of  the  king's  misgovernment,  all 

which  he  had  confessed ;  they  concluded  he  was  unworthy  to  reign 

any  longer,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  deposed ;  and  sent  to  him  to  let 

him  know  their  resolution,  and  to  require  him  to  renounce  his  crown 

aod    royal  dignity,  otherwise  they  would  proceed  as  thi*y  thought 

goodl     And  they  appointed  commissioners  to  go  to. him  in  their 

names.     The  Bishop  of  Ely  for  the  bishops,  tlie  £&rl  of  Warren 

/or  the  earls,  Sir  Henry  Piercy  for  the  barons,  and  Sir  WUliam 

Fmssel  for  the  commons,  to  resign  tlieir  homage  up  to  him ;  which 

Frussel  pronounced  in  all  their  names,  and  formally  deprived  him 

of  all  royal  power ;  the  form  of  which  is  particularly  set  down  by 

Knyghton.^    The  king  read  this  sad  sentence  with  extraordinary 

grief,  and  many  complaints  of  those  evil  counsellors,  who  had  se. 

duced  him ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow,  he  gave  them  thanks 

that  they  elected  his  son  to  reign  after  him.    Thus  was  that  glorious 

Prince  Edward  the  Third  elected  king  in  his  father's  life-time :  Ei 

huic  electioni  universus  populus  coMemU.\\     Walter,  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  who  preached  the  co ronation.se rmon,  took  this  for 

his  text.  Fox  jwpuli  vox  det\     By  this  we  may  see,  that  all  his  pre. 

decessors  were  not  of  Archbishop  Laud's  mhid,  but  thought  there 

was  a  ^ivine  right  somewhere  else  than  where  he  placed  it.     Upon 

the  death  of  ^ward  the  Black  Prince,  there  was  some  dispute 

whether  John  of  Gaunt,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  the 

Third,  should  %Qcceed  jure  propinquitatiSj  or  Richard  the  son  of  the 

Black  Prince ;%  whereupon  Edward  the  Third  procured  the  parlia. 

ment  to  confirm  the  succession  to  Richard  the  Second*     And  after. 

vrards,  when  Edward  the  Third  died,  Polydore  Virgil  says,**  Prin^ 

dpes  regni  habito  concUio  apud  fVsiim.  (you  know  what  Polydore 

«  Hen.  He  Knight'  f-  S478>  c.  10. 1.  ff.  t  Tho.  Waliing.  in  Tit.  Bd.  ft.  f.  l«0.   ^ 

t  Pol.  Virg.  I.  m.  f  9M.  S  Fruinart'i-  lol.  c.  I4>  Fraciui  TeniponiiW,  Par.  7-  f-  lOr* 

"Ben.  de  Ki*yKlit.  1. 3.  q.  is.  f.  4Md>  B  And  all  the  people  conicnted  to  thU  eletrhon. 

a  Jure  bitf«ditario  ^  ctiacn  voio  communi  «inguloruiO|  H.  Koygbc,  I.  »•  f-  96S0*  Hot-  Pari* 
.«.  f»  Pul.  Virg.  I.  ». 
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mewn%  by  princ^}  Rtd^dum^  Edamrdi  princlfU  flfumy  regem 
dicufd^  by  Hielr  ooromon  mfffBges. 

In  tbe  tweiity.iirst  year  of  RichartHs  teiga^  a  parliament  being 
.  assembled  at  Westminster,  they  drew  up,  by  their  common  consent,  a 
form,  wheieby  he  did  resign  the  crown,  and  the  name  and  power 
of  king,  dischai^g  all  his  sabjects  from  all  oaths,  which  tbey  bad 
taken,  of  allegiance  to  him,  confessing  hhnself  ttiereby  insafficieot 
for  the  government,  and  swearing  never  to  make  any  pretences  to 
the  same  for  the  fatars*     All  wjiich  he  pronounced  and  subscribH), 
wishing  (if  it  were  in  his  power)  to  iiare  Henry  Dake  of  Lancaster 
fbr  liis  successor;  bat  since  it  was  not,  he  desired  tlie  commissioners 
to  s^ify  his  desires  to  the  states  of  the  realm.    The  next  day  a[( 
the  states  of  the  realm  accepted  his  resignation,  and,  when  that  was 
done,  they  proceeded  to  read  pnblickly  his  coronatipn^oath,  and  all 
the  breaches  of  it,  that  so  it  might  appear  how  justly  he  had  deserved 
to  l>e  deposed.    All  which  are  contained  in  thlrty-three  atticleS) 
entered  at  lai|^  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  (and  well  deserre  to  be 
rekd)  whereupon  *4he  states  adjudged,  that  he  shall  bt  deposed,  and 
appoint  commissioners,  ad  dep&fiendum  eundem  Richankim  Regem 
^  omni  digniieiej  fnajniate^  Sf  honore  regiis^  vice^  nomine^  St 
mdhorUoU  omnium  iUUuum  prtedici&rum,  prout  in  consimUibui 
eatibtu  de  untkfua  conmetudme  dictiregni fuit  tfb$ervaittm  ;*  whtdi 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  did,  in  full  parliament,  In  their  names, 
and  by  their  directions^    The  same  commissioners  were  also  to  res^ 
up  to  him  their  homage  and  fealty,  and  intimate  the  sentence  of  de« 

¥»sition ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Witlism 
himing,  whose  words  ara  at  large  entered  upon  record.  Then  dM 
the  pHrlfatment  proceed  to  choose  Ilonry  the  Fourth  king;  and  upoft 
this  title  only  did  he  rely,  though  he  mentioned  some  other  triffin^ 
ones,  as  that  he  challenged  it,  being  then  void,  by  force,  is  descended 
to  him  from  King  Henry  tbe  Thli^. 

But  this  could  ire  him  no  title,  for  it  is  plain  that,  whilst  any  oC 
the  issue  of  Lionel  Doke  of  Clarence,  the  tliird  son  of  Ilenfy  tbe 
Third,  were  in  being,  no  right  of  blood  could  descend  to  him,  vrho 
deriTod  his  pedigree  only  from  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  but  his 
fourth  son.  And  he  plainly  shewed  what  a  good  opinion  he  hod  of 
a  parliamentary  title  to  the  crown,  when,,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  he  procured  an  act  of  parliament  to  pass,f  whereby  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown  and  realms  of  England  and  France  Mere 
settled  upon  himself,  for  life,  and  the  remainder,  entailed  upon  his 
four  sons  by  name,  and  the  issue  of  their  bodies  begotten.  He  was 
contented  that  it  sliould  be  limited  no  farther,  but  thit,  aftct  failure 
of  bis  own  issue,  it  should  go  according  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  law.  And  he  made  a  charter  soon  after,  whereby  he  settled  the 
<frOwn  pursuant  to  this  act  of  parliament:  Po9t  ipsfim  §Uixe9sizh 

•  To  depoie  tbe  taldKlnff  Htcbara  fnnn  all  royal  d1|rnltv,  ni»je«tv,  and  himonrbr  the  d^- 
.    ptttatton,  In  the  name,  anil  by  the  authority  of  all  tlie  aferetiaid  •latcR.  at  it  has  been  ab^cntd 
ill  the  like  tatet  accoMi&g  to  the  ancient  cnttom  of  tbe  laid  kingdom  of  Ettrtand. 
t  7  H%  4.  cap.  S. 
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fkanreMus  suis  de  tpsiw  eorpore  Eegitmh  procreandiiP;  whick 
charter  was  again  confirmed  in  parliament,  the  twenty  second  of 
Deoenber,  8  a.  4,  and  the  origin&i  charter  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Cotton  library. 

Immediately  npoti  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  parliament 
met  at  Westminster,  and  there, .  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
realm,  it  was  debated,  wbo  should  be  king :  But  all  men  had  entetJ^ 
tained  so  good  thoughts  of  Prince  Henry,  that,  without  staying  till 
the  whole  assembly  had  declared  him  king,  divers  of  them  began  td 
swear  alliance  to  him  +.  A  thing  strange,  tmA  without  precedent^ 
as  only  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  opinion,  which  was  genea. 
rally  conceived  of  him  before. 

And  the  certain  title  Tested  in  him  by  an  act  of  parliament 

Henry  the  Fifth  dying,  and  leaving  but  one  son,  who  was  an  infant 
of  eight  months  old,  Titus  Litius  X  says  there  was  some  doubt^ 
whether  he  should  be  accepted  as  king ;  but  as  soon  as  his  fathet^s 
funerals  were  solemnised,  the  estates  of  the  realm  of  England,  assem^ 
bllng  and  consulting  together,  they  declared  Henry  the  Sixth  to  b^ 
their  sovereign. ' 

In  the  thirty.fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  a  new  limitation  of 
the  crown  was  made  by  parliament ;  for,  though  the  king  had  a  son 
then  living,  yet  it  w&s  enacted,  that,  during  his  own  life  only,  Henry 
the  Sixth  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  crown ;  and  that,  during  his  life^ 
Ricbard  Duke  of  York  should  be  reputed  and  stiled  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown,  and  that  it  should  be  treason  to  compass  his  death  ; 
and  after  the  death,  resignation,  &c.  of  Henry,  the  crown  waa 
limited  in  remainder  to  Richard  and  his  heirs,  with  a  proviso,  that  if 
Henry,  or  any  in  his  behalf,  should  endeavour  to  disannul  or 
frustrate  this  act,  that  then  Richard  should  have  the  present  pos* 
session  of  the  crown  ||.  And  by  force  of  this  act  of  parliament,  the 
same  Dake  of  York,  taking  advantage  of  Henry's  violation  of  It^ 
did  lay  claim  to,  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom,  as  alsb 
did  his  son  Edward  "after  him,  ^ith  better  success  ;  and  Edward  did 
openly  Insist  upon  this  dtle  in  the  speech,  which  he  made  at  bis  corou. ' 
nation  §. 

It  was  also  declared  by  Edward's  first  parliament,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  that  Henry  the  Sixth^  having  broken  the  aforesi^d 
concord  in  many  particulars,  the  crown  w&s  doely  devolved  to 
Edward  the  Fourth,  by  virtue  thereof. 

Afterwards  £dward  the  Fourth,  being  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  tenth  y^r  of  his  reign,  the  parliament  did  again  entail  the 
crown  on  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  die  heirs  inale  of  his  body,  with  the 
remainder  to  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  £dward  the 

•  Bock**  Hl«t.  R.  9<Xt  8* P-  SO. 

t  Princeps  Itenricut.  faclo  «atrl*  sqI  funert,  condlinm  prindpnm  apod  MTettmonasteriain 
QoiiMroGaiwtum  ovnuu,  iq  ouo  u  rayri  creuido,  moce  iiisg6nun»  ■gM^lnr.  Contimio  aliquofr 
prinripc*  nltro  in  ejus  Terba  jucart  coeperunv  buod  bctxrolentUe  oSiciym  oulli,  priutquam  rex, 
mranekifiii  c«m(«  pNistUum  ctttiiCat.  Ade*  Heuri«ui  ab  iaeuDte  cuu  ipftto  oOiSibat  o^mc 
tod«tu  fecit.  Pfil£,ViiKO.  n.  Hilt.  And.  in  Vit.  H- 4.  « 

t  Titai  LH.lWr.  ftk^LlkSr.  Cote.  Recbtd.  F,  M8- 

I  BaMagton't  Hist.  Ed.  4-  F*  10.  Cott.  Bee  670.  Fnictui  Temp.  Fart  7*  f  109. 

I  Hubingt.  Bd.4*  P*  ^* 

toim  IX.  S 
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Fourth,  who  wa6  thereby  also  declared  heir  to  Richard  Duke  of 
York.  ^ 

It  If  worthy  obeenration,  that  both  the  families  of  Tork  and 
Lancaster  claimed  a  title  by  act  of  parliament,  and  as  long  as  that 
title  continued,  the  issue  of  Henry  the  Fourth  had  neyer  any  dis. 
turbance  from  the  pretences  of  the  house  of  York,  who  had  un- 
doubtedly the  right  of  blood  on  their  side.  But  as  soon  as  Richard 
Duke  of  York  had  a  title  vested  in  him,  by  the  statute  made  In  the 
thirty-nlntH  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  then  he  thought  it  was  worth 
contending  for ;  nor  did  he  and  his  son  desist,  till  they  had  drirea 
out  Henry  the  Sixth  *. 

Edward  the  Fourth  did  recover  the  kingdom  again  as  suddenly  as 
he  lost  it,  and  prevailed  with  his  parliament  to  repeal  that  law  which 
was  made  during  his  expulsion,  and  so  left  the  crown  to  that  an. 
fortunate  young  prjnce,  Edward  ,the  Fifth,  who  held  it  long  enough 
to  have  it  put  on  him,  with  the  usual  solemnity ;  for  though  he  was 
proclaimed,  he  was  never  crowned  king :  For  his  uncle,  Richard 
'  Duke  ]Of  Gloucester,  having  secured  him  and  his  brother  in  the 
Tower,  did  cunningly  insinuate  the  bastardy  of  his  nephew,  and  that 
*£dward  the  Fourth  had  another  wife  living  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
to  their  mother,  and  also  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 

The  report  found  credit  universally,  insomuch  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  coming  to  him  at  Baynard's-Castle,  with  most  of  the 
great  lords  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mayor  and  alder, 
men  of  London,  the  Duke  did,  in  their  names,  acquaint  him,  that 
they  had  unanimously  thought  fit  to  elect  him  king,  as  being  heir  to 
the  royal  blood  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  upon  whom  the  crown 
was  entailed  by  the  high  authority  of  parliament. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  highest  flatteries, 
and  courtship  to  him,  they  tell  him  only  of  this  great  and  sure  title 
by  act  of  parliament;  although,  if  he  had  been  indeed  (what  was 
pretended)  the  heir  of  the  house  of  York,  his  right,  by  descent,  from 
Edward  the  Third,  was  unquestionable. 

.  Richard,  after  some  feigned  excuses,  did  at  last  accept  of  their 
offer  and  election  + ;  and  the  parliament  being  soon  after  assembled, 
they  presented  a^bill  to  this  effect:  ^  Please  it  your  grace  to  under, 
stand  the  consideration,  election,  and  petition  under^written,  ef  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  the  commons,  &c.'  And  tiiereby 
they  declare  the  children  of  Edward  the  Fourth  illegitimate,  and 
that  his  brother  George^  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  attainted  of  bigh. 
treason  by  parliament,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  the 
Fourth's  reign,  ^  by  reason  whereof,  all  the  issue  of  the  said  George 
<  were,  and  are,  disabled  and  barred  of  all  right  and  claim,  tlutt  in 

*  any  ease  they  might  have  or  challenge  by  inheritance  to  the  crown 
^.and  dignity  royal  of  this  realm,  by  the  ancient  laws  and  cnstoms  of 

*  the  same'  f .  After  which,  considering  that  none  of  the  uncormpted 
lineal  blood  of  Richard  Duke  of  York  could  be  founds  but  in  his 
person  (they  say)  we  have  choseo,  and  do  choose,  you  our  king  and 

t  Bttck't  Rich.  S.  Lib.  t.  F.  ftt. 
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fOTereign  lord.  Then  tiiebill  proceeds,  in  recitiag,  ihat  all  the 
learned  in  the  laws  do  approve  his  title,  and  declaring  him  king  as 
well  bj  right  of  consanguinity  and  inheritance,  as  by  lawful  election, 
and  entails  the  crown  on  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  declares 
his  son  heir  apparent.  To  which  the  king  gave  his  royal  assent  in 
these  words:  Et  idem  dominus  rex,  de  assetuu  didorum  ifium 
staiuum  regnij^Sf  auihorUate pradiata,  omnia  Sf  singula'pnemissa^ 
in  trilla  prwdida  contenta  concedU,  ^  eapro  vsro  Sf  indubiopronun^ 
ciaiy  decemit,  Sf  dedarat  *.  . 

But  the  barbarous  murder  of  his  nephews  did  soon  beget  such  an 
nnnrersal  detestation  of  Richard,  in  the  mind's  of  the  people,  that 
they  retolred  he  should  no  longer  reign  over  them ;  and  so,  taking 
hoU  of  a  pretence,  which  Henry  Duke  of  Richmond  set  up,  they 
joined  with  him  against  Richard.  Though  Henry's  title  was  indeed 
no  more  than  a  meer  pretence ;  for  not  only  the  right  of  the  house. of 
York  (as  far  as  blood  could  give  right)  was  before  that  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,*  but  also  he  had  no  manner  of  interest  in  that  title, 
which  the  Lancastrian  line  had,  since' his  .claim  was  under  a  bastard 
begotten  in  adultery ;  and  besides,  his  mother,  ^Margaret  Countess 
of  Richmond,  as  heir,  to  whom  he  pretended  he  ckimed,  was  then 
liring.-  Therefore  Comines,  the  most -jadiciou9  writer,  of  that  age, 
and  who  knew  well  what. was  the  sense  of  ^urope,  concerning  his 
title,  says  plainly  (though  he  wrote  in  the  iXi^  of  Henry  the  Seventh) 
Q^'^l  n'  ODoit  croix^  ne  pik^  ne  nul  droit  (commejw  croy)  a  fo 
couronne  d*  Angleterre. 

,  Nevertheless,  Henry  having  slain  Richard  in  Bosworth«field,  the 
crown  was  there  put  on  his  hesd  by  the  Lord  Stanley,  with  the  ge« 
Deral  acclamations  of  the  people.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to  think 
bis  title  io  it  was  not  very  good,  till  it  was  made  so,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  therefore,  in*  the  first  year  of  hb  reign,  he  pro. 
cured  one  to  pass  in  these  words; 

*  F^r  the  Wealth,  Prosperity,  and  Surety  of  this  Realm  of  England, 
'  and  for  avoiding  of  all  Ambiguities  and  Questions  (the  wisest  of 
^  our  princes,  you  see,  had  no  little  opinion  of  the  authority  of  a 
^  parliamentinthis  point)  be  it  ordained,  &&.  Thattbe  inheritance  of 
<  the  crown  of  the  realms  of  England  and  France,  with  all  the  pre« 
^  eminences  and  dignities  royal  to  the  same  appertaining,  and  the 
\  ligeances  to  the  king  belonging,  beyond  the  seas,  &c.  shall  be,  rest, 
^  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal  person  of  our  Sovereign  I^ord, 
^  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  in  the  heirs  of  his  body  lanvfdlly  coming 
^  perpetually,  with  the  grace  of  God,  and  so  \a  endure,  and  no 
f  other +. 

Thus  did  the  wisest  of  our  kings  establish  tiimself,  and  the  best 
of  our  historians  j^  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  his 
wisdom,  that  he  did  not  press  to  have  this  as  a  declaration  or  recog. 
nitioi^  qf  ancient  right,  but  only  as  an  establishment  of  the  possession, 

-  •  And  the  Mtse  lord,  the  king,  by,  and  with  the  mnsent  of  the  Mid  three  ettftte««f  th« 
klttffd<»m,  and  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  doth  grant  all  and  singular  the  premitct,  cnaiaiacd. 
in  the  aforeaaid  bill,  and  piononncetb,  decrcetb,  and  declareth  the  same  for  tro*  and 
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^ikicik  hethtn  hki;  fibr  to  liftTe  fhe  remainder  limited  to  any  person 
After  ftie  deterhiinatlon  of  his  estate,  bnt  was  content  with  the  settle- 
ment upon  hhnself,  and  the  issue  of  his  own  bodj,  learlng  it  to  tiie 
law,  to  decitfle  what  was/  to  follow  npon  the  failure  of  such  heirs, 

Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  clear,  than  that  Henry  the  Seventh  de- 
|»ended  intirely  on  this  parliamentary  title,  without  extending  any 
pretences  of  his  wife's  (who  was  heir  of  the  house  of  York)  beyond 
this  esttiblishment,  inasmuch  as  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  other 
publipk  tests  and  securities,  which  were  required  at  that  time  of 
the  subjects,  were  not  in  general  terms,  to  the  king,  bis  heirs,  and 
successors,  bat  only  to  the  Icing,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body 
lawfully  begotten.  An  instance  of  this  (without  going  any  further) 
may  be  seea  amongst  the  records,  printed  at  tiie  end  of  ^e  late 
History  of  the  Reformation*,  where  Cardinal  Adrian,  when  he  was 
promoted  by  Henry  the  SeTenth  to  the  bishoprick  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
renounces  all  clauses  in  the  pope's  bulls,  which  may  be  pnjndicial 
domino  meo  supremoy  Sf  hasredibus  suii  corpore  suo  leg&imi  pro- 
creatify  AnglicB  regibus;  and  he  does  afterwards  swear  allegiance 
to  him,  in  the  Tery  same  words,  without  taking  any  notice  of  remoter 
heirs.     ^ 

Heiiry  the  Eighth,  the  heir  to  this  entail,  succeeded  his  fkther; 
and  though  he  attempted  as  much  for  arbitrary  power,  and  used  par. 
liaments  with  as  little  respect  as  hhy  of  his  predecessors ;  yet  erea 
he  neVer  dotirbted  of  their,  power  in  settling  the  succession,  bat 
▼alued  it  much  and  resorted  to  it  frequently. 

In  the  twenty.hfth  year  of  his  reign  an  act  +  passed,  wherein  the 
parliament  say,  they  were  bounden  to  provide  for  the  perfect  surety 
of  the  succession  (they  did  not  certainly  reckon  themselves  bound  to 
do  a  fting  that  vras  not  in  their  power.)  And  then  they  take  notice 
of  die  great  mischieft  and  effusions  of  blood  which  had  happened  hj 
reason  of  the  doubtfulness  of  the  true  title ;  and  for  the  avoiding  of 
B\i  fuldre  questions,  ^  ett^dt,  ^  that  the  imperial  crown  of  this  redm 

<  shall  be  to  Rhig  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully 

*  b^otten  on  Queen  Anne,  and  the  heirs  of  the  bodies  of  such  several 
^  sons  respectitely,  according  to  the  course  of  inheritance ;  and  for 

<  default  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  sons  of  his  body  in  like  manner; 
^  and  upon  fhllure  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  and  after 
^  her  to  ix\j  other  issue  in  tail,  and  then  the  remainder  is  Ihnited  to 

*  the  right  heirs  of  Henry  the  Eighth.'  By  the  same  statute  every 
subject  at  his  full  age  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  defend  the  contents 
of  it,  and  the  refu^  is  made  misprision  of  treason.  And  the  next 
parliament  ]:,  which  was  held  in  the  year  following,  does  particularly 
^nafct  an  bath  (br  that  purpose. 

Some  few  years  after,  these  acts  were  repealed,  and  the  parliament  f 
entailed  the  crown  upon  the  king,  and  the  heinT  of  his  body  by 
Queen  Jane;  and  power  is  given  the  king,  for  want  of  issue  of  his 
l>odyj^  to  dispose  of  the  succession  by  his  letters  patents,  or  his  last 
will. 
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It  b  also  made  treason,  if  any  qraip  upon  tliose^to  whom  it  is  so 
appointed*  Here  the  parliament  do  not  only  use  their  power  of 
changing  the  soccession,  but  they  del^^ate  it  i0  another. 

And,  in  the  thirty.fifth  year  of  this  king's  reign,  the  parliament  % 
by  another  act,  take  notice  of  the  great  and  high  trust  which  the 
anbjocts  had  in  liim,  in  putting  into  his  hands  wholly  tl^e  order  and 
dedaration  of  the  succession ;  yet  the  king  being  then  ready  to  go 
into  France,  they  do  eoac^  that  after  his  death  and  tlie  death  6( 
Prince  Edward,  without  issue,  the  crown  should  be  to  the  Lady. 
Maiy,  and  the  lieirs  of  her  body ;  but  both  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  iuDg  should  limit  by  his  letters  patents,  or  by  his  last  wil), 
signed  with  ids  hand :  And  if  the  Lady  Mary  performed  not  those 
conditions,  that  then  the  crown  should  go  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  as  if 
the  Ijhdy  Mary  liad  been  dead  without  issiie ;  and  if  the  Lady  EUsa. 
both  neglected  to  perform  such  conditions,  then  it  should  go  to  such 
otlier  person  as  the  king  should  appoint,  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
as  if  the  Lady  ElisabeUi  had  been  dead  without  issue  f  •  And  autho« 
lity  is  given  to  him,  by  his  letters  patents,  or  his  last  will  signed 
with  his  own  hand,,  to  appoint  the  crown  to  remain  to  such  person 
or  persons  and  for  such  estate,  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  should 
plcftse. 

An  oath  also  for  obsenring  this  statute  is  appointed,  and  it  is  made 
treason  to  refuse  it,  or  to  disturb  or  interrupt  any  person,  to  whom 
it  is  limited  by  this  act,,  or  shpuld  be  by  the  king,  pursuant  te  the 
power  giren  him  thereby. 

This  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  proTe,  that  it  was  the  universal 
opinion  of  that  ago,  that  the  succession  was  wholly  under  the  controul 
of  parliament^  who  not  only  limited  it  as  they  pleased  themselves, 
but  subjected  it  to  ironditions,  and  to  the  appointment  of  others.  But 
the  thing  was  in  its  own  nature  so  evident,  that  they  who  had 
the  greatest  reason,  and  were  most  concerned  to  do  it,  did  never 
presume  to  question  the  power  of  a  parliament  in  this  point 

Lethtngton,  secretary  of  Scotland,  in  a  letter,  of  his,  written  to 
Sir  William  Cecil  i,  then  secretary  of  state  here,  wherein  he  argues 
in  behalf  ot  the  title  of  his  mistress,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  sue. 
ceed  Queen  Elisabeth,  against  a  pretended  disposition  made  by  the 
last  will  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  his  niece  the  Lady  Frances, 
daughter  to  the  French  Queen,  if  his  own  issue  failed,  says  of  these 
statutes  that  gave  the  king  power  to  dispose  of  the  crown,  that  they 
were  against  equity  to  disinherit  a  race  of  foreign  princes,  and  that  t|iey 
Were  made  in  an  abrupt  time  (as  he  terms  it),  but  yet  he  confesses, 
that  since  the  thing  was  done,  it  was  now  valid  and  unavoidable, 
unless  some  circumstances  did  annihilate  the  limitation  and  disposition 
inade  by  King  Henry's  will. 

And  so  he  proceeds  to  prote  that  the  power,  which  was  given  to 
the  king  by  these'statutes,  was  not  pursi^  (which  it 'ought  to  have 
been  most  stricthr,  and  in  a  precise  form)  for  that  the  king  neve^ 
signed  the  will,  but  that  his  name^  set  to  it,  was  forged:  nay,  I  will 
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Tentnre  to  saj  tiiat  m  all  the  books,  which  were  written  to  suppoif 
the  claim  of  the  Scotish  Queen  against  King  Henry's  will  (though  the 
whole  power  and  wealth  of  the  Guises  were  employed  to  set  erery 
wit  at  work  on  that  design  *)  there  was  nerer  any  stress  laid  upon 
it,  or  so  much  as  a  pretence  that  these  acts  of  parliament  were  toid 
or  ineffectual  in  themselves.  In  that  discourse  which  was  published 
by  Philips,  and,  composed  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  one  of  die  jostL 
ees  of  the  common  pleas,  who  was  (in  Judge  Dodderidge's  opinion) 
a  person  of  an  incomparable  sharpness  of  wit,  there  was  ail  the  hdp 
that  learning  either  in  divinity,  civil  or  common  laws,  could  give; 
yet  there  the  authority  of  the  parliament  in  the  case,  and  the  validity 
of  these  statutes,  is  all  along  admitted.  Indeed,  they  endeavour  to 
put  some  other  construction  upon  the  statutes:  but  tiieir  great  argo. 
ment  is,  that  King  Henry,  as  king,  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  the 
crown,  and  therefore  these  laws  only  gdVehim  an  authority,  and  made 
him  only  as  it  were  a  commissioner,  and  therefore,  as  all  other  au. 
thorities  (especially  being  in  derogation  of  the  course  of  the  common 
line)  was  to  he  strictly  followed.  They  allow  that  he  had  sufficient 
power  to  devise,  and  th&£  he  might  honourably  have  used  that  power ; 
.  but  that  he  ever  did  exercise  that  authority,  is  the  thing  denied.  But 
it  is  time  for  us  to  go  on, 

Edward  the  Sixth  succeeded  his  father  and  took  upon  him  a  power, 
which  surely  no  king  ever  had,  to  dispose  of  his  crown,  by  will.  But 
tiiat  disposition  serving  to  no  other  purpose  but  hnd  after, 
to  the  ruin  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  +,  his  sister  Queen  Mary  fir«f^ 
Queen  Elisabeth,  enjojed  the  crown  according  to  (h^  limitattuu 
of  the  statute,  -36  .H.^  VIII.c  .  1.  and,  that  one  of  them  had  no 
other  title,  must  be  agreed  by  all :  For  Queen  Catharine  was  alive, 
at  the  time  when  Elisabeth  was  born  ;  so  that,  if  the  first  marriage 
was  unlawful.  Queen  Mary ;  and  if  the  second  was  unlawful,  Queen 
Elisabeth  must  necessarily  have  been  illegitimate. 

I  cannot  but  observe  one  passage  to  our  present  purpose,  which  I 
meet  with  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  first 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  afterwards  of  the  King's 
Bench  (one  who  had  the  reputation  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  lawyer 
of  his  age  X)  being  accused  to  have  drawn  the  will  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  whereby  that  queen  was  to  have  been  djshiherited,  and  being 
in  great  danger  upon  that  account,'^  drew  up  a  state  of  his  own  case, 
and  therein  sets  forHi,  that  the  great  reason  which  prevailed  with  him 
to  obey  the  king  in  that  particular,  and  upon  which  he  did  still  rely 
for  his  indemnity,  was,  that  if  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown, 
she  took  it  by  force  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which  dW  limit  it  to 
her  in  remainder ;  so  that  she  came  in  as  a  purchaser,  and  not  in 
privity  of  estate  to  her  brother,  and  consequently  could  not  punish 
treasons  or  offences  committed  in  his  time  ||. 

I  must  needs  also  observe,  that  in  the  articles  made  upon  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  which  were  confirmed 

'•*««»  treMite  of  the  title  of  Queen  Mary  to  Uie  succestion*  pages  38,  99,  &c.  Lib>  •• 
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*7  act  of  parliament^  the  seyeral  crowns  and  territories  of  Philip 
are  distributed,  part  to  Charles  the  Infant  of  Spain,  part  to  the 
issue  of  the  intended  marriage  *.  Whereby  it  does  appear  not 
only  what  opinion  all  Europe  had  of  the  power  of  an  English  par- 
liament, but  also  that  by  the  consent  Of  the  estates  of  other  realms, 
crowns  might  be  limited  and  disposed  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
descent. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  parliament  recognise  her 
iitle  to  the  crown+,  with  express  relation  to  the  statute  35  H.  Vllf. 
which  inrests  it  in  her  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  do  enact  that 
the  limitation,  made  by  that  statute,  shall  stand  and  remain  as  a  law 
for  erer,  and  all  sentences,  judgments,  and  decrees  to  the  contrary, 
are  declared  to  be  void,  and  appointed  to  be  cancelled.  And  the  se. 
Teral  ofifences,  which  are  made  treason  by  another  statute  in  the  same 
▼ear,  are  all  restrained  to  the  queen  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  only : 
The  parliament  intending  to  extend  that  new  security  no  farther  than 
her  estate  in  the  crown  (which  she  took  by  that  parliamentary  limi- 
tation) did  extend. 

In  her  thirteenth  year  it  was  .enacted  :(,  that  if  any  person  claim 
title  to  the  crown  for  himself  or  any  other,  during  her  life,  or  shall 
not  upon  demand  acknowledge  her  right, '  he  shall  be  disabled,  during 
his  life,  to  hare  the  crown  in  succession  as  If  he  was  naturally  dead.' 
And  to  affirm  right  of  succession  in  such  claimer  or  usurper,  (after 
proclamation  made  of  such  claim  or  usurpation)  is  ^  made  treason. 
Nor  does  the  statute  stop  there,  but  makes  it  treason,  during  the 
life  of  the  queen,  and  forfeiture  of  all  goods  and  chattels  after  her 
decease,  to  affirm  that  the  queen,  with  and  by  the  authority  of  par. 
liament,  is  not  able  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
Talidity  to  limit  and  bind  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  the  descent,  - 
limitation,  inheritance,  and  government  thereof ;  or  that  this  or  any 
other  statute  made  by  parliament,  with  the  queen's  assent,  is  not  or 
ought  not  to  be  for  ever  of  sufficient  force  to  bind  and  govern  all 
persons,  their  rights  and  titles,  tliat  may  claim  any  interest  or  possl. 
bility  in  or  to  the  crown  in  possession,  remainder,  inlieritance,  suc- 
cession, oru>therwi^e.  It  were  well  if  some  rash  men,  who  presume 
in  their  discourses  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  parliament  (that  is, 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons)  in  the  great  business  of  the  succes- 
sion, would  be  so  wise  as  to  remember  this  act  (which  is  still  in 
force)  and  the  penalty  to  which  tliey  subject  themselves  by  such  sawcy 
talk.  That  incomparable  statesman  the  Lord  Burleigh  had  another. 
kind  of  opinion  of  the  security  which  an  act  of  parliament  could  give 
his  royal  mistress,  by  making  the  Scotish  Queen  (the  Popish  succes.* 
sor  of  that  time)  unable  and  unworthy  of  the  succession ;  as  appears 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  about  this  time,  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
then  ambassador  in  France  ||. 

In  the  twenty .seyenth  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  it  was  enacted  §, 
that  if  any  invasion  was  made,  or  rebellion,  or  other  thing  tending  to^ 
the  hurt  of  her  person,  by,  or  for,  or  with  die  privity  of  anyone  who 

•  1.  Mar.  Pari.  9.  cap.  fi.  f  i  B\\t*  c  i,  «nd  ».    t  19  QU*  c*  t*  Bast.  Tieaion.  91% 

I  Con)  pleat  AmbattM.  foi.889<  I  ^  EHa.  c.  1. 
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sbould-  or  might  pretend  title  to  the  crown^  and  the  same  shoold  Im 
adjudged  in  such  manner  as  that  law  appoints^  then  every  persou, 
against  whom  such  judgment  should  oe  gWen,  should  be  excluded 
and  disabled  for  ever  to  have  or  claim  the  crown ;  and  that  the  subw 
jects  of  this  realm  lawfully  might,  by  all  forcible  and  possible  means, 
pursue  all  such  offenders:  and  their  issues,  assenting  or  privy  thereto, 
are  in  like  manner  disabled,  and  to  be  pursued.  And  this  act  was 
made  in  pursuance  of  an  association  entered  into  by  the  people,  in  the 
vacancy  of  parliament,  out  of  their  great  zeal  for  the  preserTation  rf 
the  life  of  that  excellent  princess. 

By  Tirtue  of  this  statute,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  afterwards 
executed,  as  appears  by  the  commission  for  her  tryal  *. 

King  James,  her  son,  who  was  a  wiser  prince,  and  not  wholly  go. 
Temed  by  priests,  as  his  mother  was,  though  he  had  the  same  preten, 
ces  that  she  had,  yet  never  disputed  his  right,  or  set  on  foot  any  title, 
iduring  the  life  of  the  ever  renowned  queen ;  though  she  would  never 
puffer  him  to  be  declared  her  successor.  He  was  too  wise  to  incur 
the  like  disability  as  his  mother  had  don?,  and  to  contest  a  title  esta, 
blished  by  parliament. 

After  Queen  Elisabeth's  death,  the  act  of  recognition,  made 
upon  King  James's  coming  to  the  crown,  doth  particularly  insist 
upon  that  title,  which  was  raised  by  act  of  parliament  to  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,,  and  that  immediately, 
upon  the  queen's  decease,  the  crown  descended  and  came  to  King 
James ;  so  that  yon  see  the  title  of  Queen  Elisabeth  is  again  acknow. 
ledged  by  parliament.  And  the  entail  made  by  the  statute  of  35 
Hen.  8,  being  spent  upon  her  de?ith  without  issue,  King  James  come$ 
in,  as  next  heir  to  the  old  entail  made  the  fioet  year  of  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

Thus,  I  have  set  down  before  you  the  whole  course  of  the  English 
succession,  as  plainly,  as  truly,  and  as  briefly  as  is  possible.  I  shall 
leave  every  man  to  make  his  own  observations  on  this  historical  de. 
daction:  but  this  one  observation,  I  believe,  all*  men  must  make  from 
it,  that  it  hath  been  the  constant  opinion  of  all  ages,  that  the  parlia* 
ment  of  England  had  an  unquestionable  power  to  limit,  restrain,  and 
qualify  the  succession  as  they  pleased,  and  that  in  all  ages  they  have 
put  theit  power  in  practice;  and  that  the  historian  had  reason  for  say. 
ing,  that  seldom,  or  never,  the  third  heir,  in  a  right  descent,  enjoyed* 
the  crown  of  England. 

It  were  as  easy  to  shew,  that  in  all  other  kingdoms,  the  next  of 
blood  hath  been  frequently  excluded  from  the  succession f  ;  but  the 
history  of  our  own  country  is  our  business ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
citing the  speech  which  ambassadors,  sent  from  the  States  of  France^ 
made  to  Charles  of  Lorrain,  when  they  had  solemnly  rejected  him 
(though  he  was  brother  to  Loys  d'  Outremes,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown)  and  had  elected  Hugh  Capet  for  their  king.  They  told  him, 
that  every  one  knew  that  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  FrjDince  be. 
longed  to  him,  and  not  Hugh  Capet  J.     But  yet  (say  they  the  very 
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stae  laws,  which  give  you  this  right  of  succession)  do  bow  jn^  you 
also  unworthy  of  the  same ;  for  that  you  have  not  hitherto  end^ 
Toared  to  frame  your  manners  according  to  the  prescript  of  thoso 
laws,  nor  according  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  your  cpuntry,  but 
rather  have  allied  yourself  with  the  German  nation,  our  old  ena, 
mies,  and  have  loved  their  vile  and  tNise  manners.  Wherefore,  ^ee* 
log  you  have  forsaken  the  ancient  Tirtue  and  sweetness  of  your 
country,  we  hare  also  forsaken  and  abandoned  you,  and  hare  chosen 
Hugh  Capet  for  our  king,  and  put  you  back ;  and  this,  without  any 
scruple  of  conscience  at  all,  esteeming  it  better,  and  more  just,  to 
live  under  him,  ehjoyii^g  our  ancient  laws,  customs,  pritii^s,  and 
liberties,  than  under  jou,  the  heir  by  blood,  in  oppressions,  strange 
costoms,  and  cruelty.  For,  as  those,  nrho  are  to  make  a  voyage  at, 
sea,  do  not  much  consider  whether  the  pilot  be  owner  of  the  ah^ 
but  whether  he  be  skilful  and  wary :  so  our  care  is,  to  have  a  prinoo 
to  gorern  us  gently  and  happily  (which  is  the  end  for  which  princes 
were  appointed),  and  for  these  ends  we  judge  this  man^  fitter  to  bo 
our  king,  . 

Certainly,  it  were  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  hare  an  opioioii 
prevail,  that  the  king,  in  concurrence  with  his  parliament,  should 
not  have  power  to  change  the  direct  order  of  succession,  though  the 
preservation  both  of  him  and  his  people  did  depend  upon  it.  For  it 
does  directly  tend  to  anarchy,  and  makes  the  government  to  want 
power  to  defend  itself,  by  making  such  alterations,  as  the  variety  of 
accidents  in  several  ages  may  make  absolutely  necessary.  There 
must  be  a  supreme  uncontroulable  power  lodged  somewhere.  And 
the  men,  who  talk  at  this  rate,  can  hardly  find  where  it  is  lodged  in 
Eaagland,  if  not  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  parliament. 

But  when  a  man  begins  to  ask  a  reason  of  this  doctrine  of  theirs, 
that  proximity  of  blood  does  give  a  title  unchangeable  by  any  hunuui 
laws,  the  teachers  of  it  differ  exceedingly.  Some  of  them  tell  us  of  a 
divine  patriarchal  right,  which  kbgs,  as  natural  fathers  of  their 
people,  have  derived  down  to  them  from  Adam.  And  tiUs  notion^ 
though  it  be  no  older  than  the  present  age,  has  been  very  freqaeut* 
in  men's  mouths  and  books,  and  has  much  pleased  of  late  (as  new 
things  use  to  do.)  But  they  consider  not,  that,  if  this  be  true,  there ' 
never  can  be  but  one  rightful  monarch  in  the  universe ;  that  is,  he 
only  who  is  the  direct  and  lineal  heir^  of  Adam  then  living.  And 
thus  these  great  patrons  of  absolute  power,  instead  of  supporting, 
do  shake  the  thrones  of  all  the  princes  in  the  world,  since  none  of 
them,  at  this  day,  can  make  out  any  such  title. 

There  are  others,  who,  being  desirous  to  bestow  upon  the  crown 
a  compliment  of  the  like  nature,  which  they  were  at  the  same  time 
obtaining  from  it,  have  declared  in  general,  that  monarchy  is  oC 
diruie  right,  that  princes  succeed  by  the  laws  of  God,  that  their  title 
is  not  subject  to  any  earthly  cognisance,  nor  owing  to  any  consent 
of  the  people.  But  the  consequences  of  this  opinion  are  not  onc^ 
considered  by  these  men,  that  thereby  the  property  .of  ^]1  subjecta 
and  the  laws  of  all  countries  are  destroyed  together.  For  no  humaqi 
Jaws  or  contracts  can  bind  or  restrain  a  power  divinely  instituted. 
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Or,  if  you  like  ft  better/  in  tbe  words  of  a  great  cardinal*,  a 
jurisdiction ;  whic]i  is  of  dirine  right,  is  not  alterable  by  the  will  or 
power  of  man. 

Besides/ all  communities,  wbicb  lire  under  another  form  of  gorenu 
ment,  must  be  guilty  of  Tiolating  this  dirine  institution.  And,  per. 
haps,  there  are  few  others,  besides  the  Great  Turk's  dominions,  which 
are  gorerned  as  they  ought  to  be. 

In  what  a  damnable  condition  are  the  Venetians  and  the  Nether, 
lands,  who  admit  no  monarch  at  all  ?  Poland,  and  the  empire,  who 
elect  (heir  princes,  and  will  not  hear  talk  of  this  dirine  right  of  sue 
cession  ? 

Arragon,  where  they  do  not  only  elect  their  king,  but  tell  him 
plfldnly  at  his  coronation,  that  they  will  depose  him,  if  he  observes 
not  the  conditions  which  they  require  from  him,  and  hare  a  settled 
officer,  ta\\^  eV  justitiay  for  that  purpose.  Nay,  even  France  itself, 
which,  it  is  notoriously  known,  does  exclude  women  from  this  dirin^ 
right. 

That  goyemment  is  of  nature,  and  derived  from  God,  is  manifest. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  in  man,  than  the  desire  of  society,  and 
without  government,  society  would  be  intolerable.  But  can  it  be 
proved  from  hence,  that  the  government  cannot  be  moulded  into 
several  forms,  agreeable  to  the  interest  and  dispositions  of  several 
nations,  and  may  not  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  re. 
quires,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  governors,  and  of  those  who 
are  governed  ? 

And  after  all  pretences  of  this  kind,  let  any  place  of  scripture 
be  produced,  wherein  God  obliges  a  people  to  this,  or  that  form,  till 
they  have  first  obliged  themselves  to  it,  by  some  act  of  their  own? 

I  do  agree  that,  if  God  by  any  extraordinary  revelation  has 
ordained  any  sort  of  government,  or,  by  any  immediate  denomina. 
tion,  has  conferred  a  kingdom  on  any  family,  and  has  directed  in 
what  order  the -crown  shall  descend,  that  all  men  are  bound  to  sub. 
mit  to  it,  and  acquiesce  in  the  divine  will,  as  soon  as  it  is  clearly  and 
evidently  made  out  ^o  them ;  but  they  must  not  be  angry,  if  men 
expect  such  an  evidenpe. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  men,  who  tell  us,  this  realm  being  intirel^ 
subdued  by  the  conqueror,  and  by  him  left  to  descend  to  his  heirs, 
none  of  these  heirs,  who  derive  a  title  under  him,  can  deprive  those 
who  are  to  succeed  of  any  right,  which  they  ought  to  have,  but  must 
leave  the  crown  as  free  to  them,  as  they  themselves  receiveid  it  from 
their  ancestors. 

I  will  not  here  insist  upon  the  danger  that  any  prince  runs  into, 
who  founds  his  titie  in  force,  because  it  will  be  hard,  to  prove  that 
such  an  one  does  not  leave  as  good  a  title  open  for  every  man,  who 
can  make  himself  strong  enough.  Nor.  need  1  trouble  myself  to 
shew,  that  all  conquest  does  not  put  the  conqueror  into  an  absolute 
right  Though  it  be  most  evident  in  the  case  of  William  the  First, 
who  did  by  his  sword  prosecute  a  claim  of  another  nature,  and 
meant  only  to  acquire  that  right,  and  after  conquest  rested  in  it. 

•  Card.  PalsT.  Hut.  Cone.    Trid.  lib.  18-  c-  I». 
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He  pretended  to  ilie  crown  as  tlie  ^t  of  king  Edward,  and  to- 

▼indicate  ih&t  title,  he  entered  with  arms.     And  tiiongh  iiis  relatioa 

to  the  crown  was  more  remote  than  that  of  Edgar  Atheling  (then  a 

chfld>,  jet  this  title  was  better  than  Harold's  the  present  usurper^ 

who  oc^tild  pretend  no  kindred  at  all,  and  who' had  himself  sworn  to 

support  the  grant  to  William.     Nor  did  he  claim  a  power  hj  con. 

quest,  (though  the  name  of  Conqueror  was  given  him  by  after  times, 

ays    I>Lniel)  but  submitted  to  tiie  orders  of  the  kingdom,  desirous 

rather  to  hare  his  testamentary  title,  than  his  sword,  to  make  good 

bis  succession.     But  I  will  admit  tluit  he  made  an  absolute  conquest^ 

and  th«n  these  men  will  grant  that  he  might  himself  dispose  of  this 

conquered  kingdom.     Therefore,  if  he  did  not  leare  it  to  descend  in 

«uch  a  manner  as  they  would  hare  it  go,  nor  did  institute  any  such 

sort  of  snccession,  surely  this  argument  of  theirs  will  fall  to  the 

groand,    I^iTow  it  is  plain,  that  he  nerer  designed  that  the  crown 

shoold  descend,  but  gare  it  to  his  second  son,  and  thereby  gare  an 

early  eiample  of  excluding  and  pretermitting  the  unworthy. 

Lastly,  others  object,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land, 
against  which  no  act  of  parliament  can  be  of  force,  hare  so  esta. 
blbhed  the  succession,  that  the  course  of  it  cannot  be  altered.  This 
is  surely  a  new  discorery  unknown  to  our  fol'e.fathers,  as  the  fore- 
going history  does  abundantly  prore.  But  let  these  objectors  be 
asked,  By  what  authority  these  imaginary  laws  were  made  ?  Tor  if 
an  authority,  equal  to  that  which  made  them,  be  still  in  being,  that 
authority  may  certainly  repeal  them,  whenerer  it  pleases  to  exert 
itself.  If  the  king  alone  made  them,  no  doubt  but- that  he  may 
chan^'them  too.  If  they  will  say  they  were  made  by  the  diffusive 
body  of  the  people  ;  they  run  before  they  are  aware,  into  the  guilt 
of  worshiping  that  idol  the  multitude,  and  make  a  great  step  towards, 
placing  the  foundation  of  the  gorernment  upon  contract  and  consent. 
But  tl^n  let  them  produce  those  la>s,  or  some  authentick  memorial 
of  them,  before  it  be  exacted  from  us  to  believe,  there  were  ever  any 
sach. 

Yes,  they  will  say,  there  is  such  an  ancient  law,  acknowledged  by 
all  the  judges,  and  known  to  every  man,  that  the  descent  of  the 
crown  purges  all  defects  whatsoever.  This  maxim,  as  it  is  usually 
repeated,  is  in  these  words ;  and  this  might  be  admitted,  and  jet 
could  not  be  pertinently  applied  to  a  case,  where  the  descent  itself  is 
prevented  by  a  law.  Bot  I  will  not  taki*  advantage  of  their  words, 
but  will  consider  the  objection,  as  it  stands  in  that  book,  where  the 
first  mention  of  it  was  made  ;  and  that  is  in  the  Year  Book  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  it  being  said  there  by  the  judges.  That  the  king  was  a 
person  able,  and  discharged  of  any  attainder,  eofacto^  that  he  took 
upon  him  the  government,  and  to  be  king.** 

First,  This  was  not  only  an  extrajudicial  opinion,  but  was  not 
pertinent  to  the  question  referred  to  their  consideration,  Whether 
those  who  were  chosen  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  were  at 
that  time  attainted  of  treason,  might  sit  in  parliament  till  their  at. 

•  1  H.  7>  M-  4<  b.  Qoe  le  roy  fnett  ptnon  ftble  «t  ditcharxe  d*Att<cuB  atuinder  ce  facto 
taM  priat  fwr  Ivl  Je  rtiga  et  cttn  roy.  . 
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tainders  were  r^eTwed ;  and  they  all  agv^e  tbat  thdr  f^^nder^ 
Bhouid  first  be  annulled*    Bat  then  they  proceed  to  say,  Ttiiit  tber^ 
ws  no  necessity  that  the  king's  attainder  should  be  rfremed ;  for; 
^lai  he  might  enable  himself,  and  needed  not  any  act  of  lerersal. 
]$Ht  snrely  they  said  Tery  wisely  in  what  they  wid,  for  he,  wrtiQ  had 
won  a  crown  in  the  field,  had  gone  a  great  way.  towacds  eimbling 
himself  to  wear  it.     Most  sore  it  is,  that  if  an  act  of  rerersal  were 
necessary  before  he  could  sit,  that  thei}  it  was  impossible  lie  ever 
should  sit  there,  because  no  snch  act  could  be  made,  wit{|«nit  the 
royal  assent.     Henry  the  Seventh  was  then  king  dejadoj  and  in 
possession  of  the  thsone,  and  it  was  somewhat  of  the,  latest  to  con. 
sider,  whether  he  waa  qualified  or  not*     Certaialy  it  had  been 
stsange  self^nial  in  the  judges,  and  a  neglect  of  thmselTes  (which 
is  not  usual  with  them)  to  hare  alledgeoan  incurable  disability  in 
the  king,  from  whence  ^ey  had  their  patents  and.  authority. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  consider,  what  precedent  the  jndlget  cite 
to  justify  this  opinion  of  theirs,  and  how  opposite  it  is.  Heniy  the 
Sixths  being  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Edward  the  Foordi,  tbe 
conqueror  called  a  parliament,  and  got  an  act  to  pass,  wherry 
iPknry  was  disabled  to  hold  the  crown.  About  ten  years  after, 
Henry  regains  the  kingdom,  and  upon  this  re^accession  to  the  crown 
(as  it  is  usually  called)  this  act  is  nerer  repealed.  But  does  not 
«Tery  child  see  the  reasons  of  it  ?  For  if  Henry  was  lawful  king  (and 
before  he  was  not  to  doubt  that)  the  act  itself  was  Toid,  inasmuch  as 
it  wanted  the  royal  assent.  So  that  for  him  to  have  procured  an  act 
of  repeal,  had  been  to  affirm  a  title  to  the  crown  in  Edward.  Bat 
without  doubt,  this  opinion  of  the  judges,  as  it  is  applied  by  the 
olgectors,  was  new  anid  unheard  of  before.  We  see  the  king  of 
France  was  otherwise  informed  by  the  learned  men  in  the  time  of 
King  John,*  for  they  thought  his  "blood  corrupted,  and  him  uncaps* 
ble  of  taking  the  crown  by  descent,  because  he  was  attainted  of 
treason  ;  which  prevailed  with  that  king  to  send  over  his  son  Lewis, 
.  to  put  in  his  claim,  iii  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  next  heir.  It 
also  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  true  reason,  why  the  generality 
of  the  nation  did  so  long  approve  the  title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
WHS,  tiecause  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  York  were  attainted  of 
treason,  and  their  blood  corrupted.  But  as  soon  as  ever  this  cor. 
Tuption  was  purged,  and  Hichard  Duke  of  York  was  declared  heir 
apparent  by  parliament,  ^he  people  soon  forsook  the  Lancastrians, 
and  set  the  house  of  York  on  the  throne. 

Nay  the  very  learned  men  of  the  ^ame  age  with  these  judges 
thought  quite  otherwise,  as  will  appear  beyond  contradiction,  in 
this  famous  case  which  follows.  Richard  the  Third  had  two  elder 
brothers,  Edward  and  George  Duke  of  Clarence.  Richard,  des^ 
^fig  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself,  had  procured  the  children  o( 
{kiward  to  be  declared  illegitimate,  yet  still  the  Dnke  of  Qarence 
had  issue  living,  which  might  pretend.  But  observe  what  the  par^ 
liament  say  (as  to  this)  sn  the  first  year  of  Richard  the  Thinl:t 
^  That,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Greor^  Duks 
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*  df  CKrence  was  attainted  of  treason,  by  reason  Tv!iereot  all  the 

*  issue  of  Die  said  Greorge  was^  and  is  disabled  and  barred  of  all 
^  right  and  claim,  tbat  in  any  case,  he,  or  his  issike,  might  have,  or 
'  challenge  by  inheritance  to  the  crown,  and  dignity  royal  of  thesd 

*  realms.  After  tiiat  we  consider,  that  you  be  the  undoubted  heli', 
'  ke.  And  so  diey  proceed,  affirming  that  all  learned  men  in  the 
'  laws  do  approve  his  title.'  Ton  see,  within  less  than  three  years 
kefoVe  this  opinion  of  tiie  judges,  tiie  whole  parliament  do  not  only 
;ife  tiieir  opinion,  but  assure  you  that  all  learned  men  of  that  time 
held  clearly,  that  an  attainder  did  hinder  the  descent  of  the  crown^ 
and  incapacitate  the  person  to  take  it  Nay,  what  goes  yet  further 
in  this  matter,  Richard  himself,  though  he  was  as  jealous  to  secure 
his  title  as  e^er  tyrant  was,  and  had  as  good  adrice  to  discern  the 
most  distant  danger ;  though  he  was  always  restless  in  endeaTouring 
to  get  Ae  Earl  of  Richmond  into  his  hands,  who  was  a  'Yery  remote 
pretender,  wtkd  only  descended  from  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Lao. 
csster,  yet  he  feaied  nothing  bn  tiiis  side^  He  knew  how  he  had 
wrooMd  the  children  of  his  brother  Edward,  and  could  not  be  at 
«ise  ml  he  liad  sent  them  out  of  the  world ;  but  he  let  tibe  children  of 
fm  brother  Clarence  lire,  without  apprehending  any  danger  from 
ttiem,beicaii8e  their  blood  was  corrupted,  and  all  possibility  of  descent 
taken  from  them,  by  the  attainder  of  their  father.  It  was  this  only 
(ireeerved  them  elite,  and  not  any  renkorae  of  conscience,  or  any 
iuceness  in  sending  another  nephew  out  of  the  world,  after  those 
whom  lie  had  dispatched  before.  This  notable  case,  attended  widi 
these  dreomstances,  will  couTince  every  man  either  that  the  judged 
intended  no  such  ttlng  by  their  o^inioif  as  some  men  fancy,  or  else 
at  least  that  extra  judicial  opinions  were  then  as  apocryphal  as  they 
liaTe  been  since. 

Consider,  lastly,  the  Imreasonableness  of  this  doctrine,  whk(i  tenda 
<Hrectly  to  snbrert  govemment,  and  td  put  the  life  of  the  king 
regnant  into  the  himds  of  his  successor.  The  tkxt  heir  may  conU 
mlt  rapes,  ind  murders,  and  treasons ;  bum  cities,  or  betray  fleets  ; 
may  conspire  against  the  life  of  his  prince,  and  yet,  after  all,  if  by 
flight  Or  fok'ce  he  can  sate  himself,  till  some  of  his  ac<^mplices  can 
get  the  king  dlsjkitched,  in  spight  of  all  laws  and  justice  he  must* 
come  to  the  crown,  and  be  innocent.  j 

Bdt  w^dn  I  reflett  what  sort  of  m«ln't  am  aligning  with,  and  how 
wifKf^ly  they  use  to  submit  to  authority,  I  think  I  shall  convince 
them  best  by  citing  the  opinions  of  two  great  men,  the  one  a  cardi. 
nal,  tiib  other  a  Ibrd-chancellor,  both  of  them  mar^rs  for  the  papal 
supremacy ;  I  ;Aean,  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Tho.  MoOr.  And,  if 
their  judgments  approre  the  power  of  parliaments  In  the  business  of 
the  itifceeteiM.  it  cannot  but  weigh  rery  muth  on  such  occasions  as 
(his.  It  is  well  known,  how  *  with  resolution,  eten  to  deilth,  ther 
lefused  the  oath  of  adccession  which  the  parliament  had  framed, 
because- tb^in  €y^ing*s  supremacy  was  avowed,  and  therefore 
they  cmtiot  be  suspected  to  dissemble,  when  at  tfie  very  same  time 
they  deelaM,  that^  If  that  of  supremacy  was  left  out,  they  would 
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willingly  Bweir  an  oath  to  nuLintain  the  sacceseion  of  the  crowa  tcf 
the  issue  of  the  king's  present  marriage^as  it  was  then  established  bj 
parliament,  and  gare  this  reason  for  it,  that  diis  was  in  the  power  of 
a  parliament  to  determine ;  but  not  who  was  supreme  heaid  of  the 
church.  Sir  Tho.  Moor  went  further,  and  owned  a  very  stranp 
opinion  of  their  power  in  this  point.  But  he  says  expresly  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  parliament  had  unquestionable  authority  in  the 
ordering  the  succession,  and  that  t^e  people  were  bound  io  obey 
them  therein. 

After  the  testimonies  of  these  two  great  Papists,  it  will  be  little  to 
add  the  testimony  of  a  Protestant.  But  yet  I  will  mention  what  Sir 
Walter  Rawleigh  (who  was  no  inconsiderable  man,  though  a  Protes. 
tant)  says  in  his  incomparable  preface  to  the  history  of  the  world : 
^  Without  doubt  (says  he)  human  reason  would  hare  judged  no 
^  otherwise,  but  that  Henry  the  Fourth  had  rendered  the  succession 
^  as  unquestionable,  by  the  act  of  parliament  which  he  had  procured 
^  to  entail  it  on  his  issues^  as  by  his  own  act  be  had  left  his  enemief 
^  powerless.' 

But  sinking  men  catch  hold  of  every  thing,  and,  when  they  eaonot 
object  to  the  validity,  they  will  tell  us.  That  such  an  act  of  parlis. 
ment,  to  disinherit  the  next  heir,  is  unjust  and  without  a  sufficient 
ground. 

I  will  not,  at  present,  enter  into  a  dispute  how  far  the  difference 
of  religion,  which  will  also  necessarily  draw  on  a  change  in  the 
^  goYernment,  does  justify  men  in  seeking  to  preserve  the  two^leareit 
things  on  earth  in  an  orderly  and  lawful  way.    I  will  not  (though  I 
safely  might)  challenge  thes^.men  to  tell  me,  wherever  any  settled 
nation  which  had  laws  of  t|^ir  own,  and  were  not  under  the  Imine. 
diate  force  of  a  conqueror,  did  ever  admit  of  a  king  of  another  re. 
ligion  than  their  own.     I  will  not  insist  on  it.  that  the  crowu  is  not 
a  bare  inheritance,  but.  an  inheritance  accompanying,  an  office  of 
trust ;  and  that,  if  a  man'f  defects  render  him  uncapable  of  the 
trust,  he  has  also  forfeited  the  inheritance.    I  need  not  say  how  hx 
a  nation  is  to  be  excused  for  execi)ting  justice  summarily,  and  vithoat 
the  tedious  formalities,  of  law,  when  the  necessity  of  things,  requires 
haste,  and  the  party  flies  .from/justice,  and  his  confederates  are 
numerous  and  daring,  and  t^e  prince's  life  in  danger. 
'  But  this  I  will  say,  that,  if  the  parliament  have  power  in  this 
thing,  which  I  need  npt  prove,  by  shelving,  that  the  ordinary  course 
of  law  allows  heirs  to  be  disinherited  of  fines  and  recoveries,  and 
that  the  parliament,  in  all  ages,,. has  frequently  done  it  by  making 
acts  to  alter  the  strongest  settlements,  where  equity  Jias  dictated  it, 
though  the  heirs  were  never,  in  any  wise,  criminal :  There,  according 
to  Sir  Thomas  Moor's  opinion,  ^dbe  people  are  bound,  in  conscience, 
to  obey  their  laws,  and  must  not  pretend  to  enquire  whether  they 
were  made  upon  just  grounds.'    ,F or  by  the  same  reason  they  may 
.  pretend  that  all  other  laws  were  made  without  just  cause,. atul  re« 
fuse  obedience  to  any  of  them.     And  surely  those,  th«t. should  do 
BO,  would  be  an  excellent  loyal  party.     Ood  defend  this  nation 
from  such  loyalty,  as  opposes  itself  to  the  laws/  '  ' 
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T  T  HETHER  the  history  of  the  succession  of  the  crown  wtll 
allow  so  good  and  clear  an  hereditary  right,  jure  hutnanoy  the 
reader  will  best  judge,  by  the  short  historical  collection,  touching 
the  succession,  hereto  subjoined. 

In  the  heptarchy,  there  was  no  fixed  hereditary  right,  one  king 
tripping  up  the  heels  of  another,  as  he  had  power,  till  one  got  all. 

After  no  fixed  hereditary  right,  for  Athelstan,  the  great  king,  was 
a  bastard,  and  so  were  sereral  others;  who,  by  their  courage  and 
policy,  got  the  crown;  so  that  a  law  was  made,  under  the  Saxon 
monarchy,  De  ordinatione  regum,  that  directed  the  election  of  kings^ 
prohibiting  bastards  to  be  elected. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  not  king  jure  htBreditario. 
'   'William  the  First,  called  the  Conqueror,  had  no  right  but  from 
the  people's^  election. 

William  Rufus  was  elected  against  the  right  of  his  elder  brotber. 

Henry  the  First  came  in  by  the  same  way. 

Kbig  Stephen  was  electa  a  clero  Sfpopuloy  and  confirmed  by  the 
Pope, 

Henry  the  Second  came  in  by  consent,  yet  he  had  no  hereditary 
right,  for  his  mother  was  Hying. 

Richard  the  First  was  charged  before  God  and  man,  by  the  arch, 
bishop,  upon  his  coronation,  tiliat  he  should  not  presume  to  take  the 
crown,  unless  he  resolved  faithfully  to  observe  the  laws. 

King  John,  his  brother,  because  his  elder  brother's  son  was  a 
foreigner,  was  elected  a  dero  ^  populoj  and  being  divorced  from  his 
TV  ife,  by  his  new  queen,  had  Henry  the  Third. 
.  Henry  the  Third  was  confirmed  and  settled  in  the  kingdom,  by  the 
general  election  of  the  people ;  and,  in  his  life.time,  the  nation  was 
sworn  to  the  sYiccession  of  Edward  the  Firi»t,  before  he  went  to  the 
Holy.Land. 

Edward  the  First,  being  out  of  England,  by  th^  consent  of  lords 
tnd  commons,  was  declared  king. 

Edward  the  Second,  being  misled,  and  relying  too  much  upon  his 
&vourites,  was  deposed,  and  his  son  was  declared  king  in  his 
life.time. 

Richard  the  Second,  for  his  evil  government,  had  the  fate  of  the 
second  Edward.  * 
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Henry  the  Foarth  came  in  by  election  of  the  people,  to  iriiora 
succeeded  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  whose  time 
Richard  Dake  of  York  claimed  the  crown,  aod  an  act  of  parliament 
was  made,  that  Henry  the  Sixth  should  enjoy  the  crown  for  his 
life,  and  the  said  diriie  after  him;  after  which.  King  Henry  raised 
an  army,  by  assistance  of  the  queen  and  prince,  and,  at  Wakefield, 
in  battle  kills  the  duke,  for  i^ich,  in  parliament,  I  Ed.  4.  they 
were  all  by  act  of  parliament  attainted  of  treason ;  and  one  prin. 
cipal  reason  thereof  was,  for  that,  the  duke  being  declared  heir  to 
the  crown  after  Henry,  by  act  of  parliament,  they  had  killed  hhn. 

Edward  the  Fourth  enters  the  stage,  and  leaves  Edward  the  Fifth 
to  succeed,  to  whom  -  succeeds  Richard  the  Third,  confirmed  king 
by  iftct  of  parliament,  upon  two  reasons :  FirH^  that,  by  reason  of  a 
precontract  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  his  ekkst 
ion,  and  all  his  other  clitldren,  were  bastards.  Secondl^y  For  Chat 
the  son  of  the  Duko  of  Clarence,  second  brother  to  Edward  the 
Fourth,  had  no  right,  because  the  duke  was  attainted  of  treason,  by 
a  parliament  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Henry  the  Seventh  comes  in,  but  had  no  title.  JFtr#f,  because 
t!dward  the  Fourth's  daughter  was  then  living.  Secondly ^  his  own 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  was  then  iiviog. 

After  him  Henry  the  Eighth  wore  the  crown,  who  could  have  no 
title  by  the  father.  In  his  time,  the  succession  of  the  crown  was 
limited  three  several  times^  and  the  whole  nation  sworn  to  the  eb. 
servance. 

Sir  Thomas  Moor  declared,  that  the  parliament  had  a  power  to 
bind  the  succession,  and  would  subscribe  thereto. 

Edvrard  the  Sixth  succeeded,  but  his  mother  was  married  to  King 
Henry,  while  Catharine  of  Spain,  his  wife,  was 'living. 

Queen  Mary  was  declared  a  bastard,  and)^  by  virtue  of  an  act 
df  parliament  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  she  succeeded ;  which  act  beiitf 
repealed  in  ihe  first  of  her  l^ign,  and  tne  crown  being  limited 
otherwise  by  parliament,  all  the  limitations  of  the  crown  in  Henry 
tile  Eighth's  reign  were  avoided ;  so  that 

Queen  Elisabeth,  who  was  declared  a  bastard,  by  act  of  par. 
liament,  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and  limited  to  succeed,  in 
another  act  in  his  time,  and  that  act  repealed  by  Queen  Mary,  became 
queen  in  the  force  of  her  own  act  of  parliament^  which  declared  her 
lawful  queen. 

The  crown  was  entailed  in  Richard  the  Second's  time;  again  ia 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  again  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth; 
again  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth;  again  in  the  time  of  Richard 
the  Third;  again  in  the  time  Of  Henry  tiie  Seventh;  thrice  in  the 
tune  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

And,  upon  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  to  Philip  of  Spain,  both 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  were  entailed;  whereby  it  was 
provided,  that,  of  the  several  children  to  be  begotten  upon  the  queen, 
one  was  to  have  the  trown  of  England,  another  Spain,  another  the 
Low.Countries;  the  iirticles  of  marriage,  to  this  purpose,  wers 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  Pope's  bull. 
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So  tliat  U  was  agreed,  by  the  states  of  both  kingdoms,  and  the 
lAfT-Countries ;  and,  therefore,  probably,  the  universal  opmloo  of 
the  great  mea  of  that  age,  that  kings  and  sorereign  princes,  with  the 
coQsent  of  their  states,  had  a  power  to  alter  and  bind  the  succession 


of  tlie  crown. 
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DONE  OUT  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

And  for  zchick^  a  Proclamation^  with  a  Reward  of  5000  Louis*  dorsj 
to  discover  the  Author^  wag  published, 
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E  find  in  holy  writ,  that,  in  the  Jewish  law,  it  was  expresly 
provided  by  the  supreme  legislator,  '  That  a  bastard  should  not 
enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  tenth  genenu 
tion :'  bnt  it  i^ems  the  unhappy  kingdom  of  France  allows  the 
bastard  himself,  not  only  to  enter  into  the  congregation,  but  to  settle 
himself  upon  the  throne,  and  to  bear  it  higher  than  all  the  preceding 
kings  before  him,  which  had  a  better  right  to  do  it,  as  being  the 
offspring  of  kings,  and  not  the  sons  of  the  people,  the  proper  term 
the  Roman  law  gives  to  bastards.  We  hare  heard  of  the  Salick  laW) 
in  force  in  thafkingdom,  for  a  great  many  ages,  by  which  the  crown 
of  France  cannot  fall  from  the  sword  to  the  distaff;  but,  'till  the 
blessed  days  of  our  august  monarch,  we  nerer  had  the  happiness  to 
be  acquainted  with  a  law  or  custom,  by  which  that  was  in  the  power 
of  a  Queen  of  France,  to  provide  us  an  heir  to  the  crown,  without 
the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  and  to  impose  upon  us,  for  our 
king,  a  brat  of  another  man's  making.  All  the  reign  of  our  invinci* 
ble  monarch  has  been  a  constant  series  of  wonders ;  but,  amongst 
them  all,  this  is  none  of  the  least.  That  he,  who  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  the  world,  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  from  his  birth  to 
the  end  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's  wars,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be,  "ever  since,  no  less  than  the  son  of  I^ewis  the  Thirteenth,  After 
this,  let  no  body  call  in  question  the  commonly  supposed  fable  of  the 
transmutation  of  Iphis  from  a  woman  to  a  man,  since  to  be  traa. 
slated  from  a  bastard,  to  a  son  lawfully  begotten,  is  equally  as  dif. 
ficult.         ~  ^ 

Among  a  great  many  other  quarrels  I  have  with  the  English 
nation,  this  is  one.  That  they  are  a  people  too  nice  in  believing 
xairacles;  and  their  haughtiness  is  such,  as  they  scorn,  forsooth^  to 
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believe  impossibilities :  for  dbeit  tbey,  and  all  tiie  rest  ef  Ae  wofld 
about  them,  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  little  bauble  Prince  of 
Wales  was  never  of  Queen  Mary's  bearuig,  much  less  of  King 

*  James's  begetting ;  yet,  if  these  infidels  had  been  as  well-nannerly 
credulous,  as  we  in  France  have  been,  of  the  wonderful  tntosnvta* 
tion  of  our  Lewis  le  Grand,  they  needed  not  hare  made  all  this 
noise  about  the  little  impostor  infant,  but  might  bare  comforted 
themselves  in  the  hopes,  that  he,  wtio  was  a  spurious  Prince  of 
Wales  to^ay,  might  some  years  hence,  by  a  new  French  vray  of 
transubstantiation,  become  a  lawfully  begotten  King  of  England. 
But  the  mischief  of  all  is,  these  stiff-necked  hereticks,  ever  since  they 
fell  off  from  the  communion  of  the  holy  church,  make  bold  to  call 
in  question  all  our  miracles ;  and  such  a  one,  as  this  would  be,  I  am 
afraid  they  would  stick  at,  amongst  others. 

Good  God  !  how  happy  had  it  been  for  France,  yea,  for  a  greit 
part  of  the  world,  that  die  French  had  been  as  great  infidels,  upon 
the  point  of  miracles,  as  the  heretick  English ;  and  that  our  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  had  been  hurled  out  of  France,  when  but  Dauphin  ef 
Viennots,  as  the  little  mock  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  out  of  Eng. 
land,  when  scarce  well  handled  into  the  light  ?  What  dismal  trage. 
dies  has  our  French  unpostor  caused  in  Christendom  ?  How  mtay 
cities  laid  in  ashes,  countries  ruined,  families  extinguished,  and  mil- 
lions of  lives  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  a  bastard  ? 

The  Hugonots  of  France,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  have  most 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  with  relation  to  this  ungrate 
taionster,  in  the  time  of  his  minority,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Conde^f 
wars :  and  these  people,  who  disown  a  thousand  things  in  the  Catho- 
lick  religion,  merely  upon  the  account  of  their  being,  in  their  opinios, 
irreconcilable  to  reason,  did  strangely  contradict,  not  only  commoa 

•  fame,  but  even  reason  itself,  in  being  brought  io  think,  that  it  was 
possible  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  should  be  the  true  son  of  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth,  after  near  half  a  jubilee  of  years  past  in  marriai^ 
betwixt  him  and  Anne  of  Austria,  his  queen,  without  the  least  hope 
of  issue,  with  all  the  concurring  signs  of  a  natural  impotency  on  bis 
side.  But  these  gentlemen  have  paid  dear  enough  for  their  opinions, 
and  have  had  sufficient  time  and  occasion  to  read  their  past  folly,  ia 
their  present  affliction,  and  to  call  to  mind,  with  regret,  their  unac 
countable  madness,  in  assisting  him  to  re^scen^  the  throne  of  France, 
whom  almost  the  whole  nation,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
parliament  of  Paris  had  combined  together  to  tumble  dowh,  and  had 
certainly  done  it,  if  the  Hugonots  had  not  turned  the  scale.  These 
poor  Hugonots  have  had  so  many  sad  occasions  since  to  repent  their 
fault,  that  I  confess  it  is  scarce  generous  to  upbraid  the  miserable 
irith  the  follies  they  cannot  now  amend, '  and  which  have  brought 
upon  them  so  many  misfortunes.  And  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell 
them,  That  as  their  zeal  to  I^ewis  the  Fourteenth's  unjust  interest 
was  the  original  cause,  in  my  opinion,  of  heaven's  thus  aflftictiag 
them  by  his  hands  ;  so  indeed  it  was  the  true  motive  that  indaced 
this  nngrate  to  ruin  them^  For  thus  it  liras,  that  he  and  his  jesaitick 
cabal  seasoned  amongst  themselves.  If  the  Hugonots  in  the  bti 
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Prince  of  donde's  ware,  when  the  crown  was  at  stake,  were  able  to 
t6iii  the  bal&oce,  and  to  draw  Ttctory  and  success  to  the  side  they 
espoused,  which  at  that  time  was  ours :  by  the  same  parity  of  reason,  > 
if  the  same  Hugonots  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  indi^ced  to  join 
against  ns,  and  to  take  our  eoemy 's  part,  they  will  without  all  doabt 
turn  the  scale  on  the  other  side,  and  prove  as  dangerous  enemies  as 
formerly  they  were  friends ;  and  thence,  by  a  diabolical  way  of 
reasoning,  it  was  concluded  that  it  was  the  true  interest  of  the 
crown,  that  the  Hugonots  should  be  utterly  destroyed. 

^  By  the  way,  I  must,  though  contrary  to  my  inclination,  do  a 
piece  of  justice  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  in  rindicating  him  from  a 
common  aspersion  cast  upon  him  by  the  Hugonots,  and  it  is  this : 
Over  and  above  the  foulest  ingratitude  imaginable  (in  which  charge  I 
heartily  agree  with  them)  he  is  char§^ble  with,  as  to  them  they  will 
needs  load  him  to  the  boot,  with  no  less  than  peijury  and  breach  of 
laith,  in  not  observing  the  famous  edict  of  Nantz,  which  was  granted 
to  them  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  declared  by  him  to  be,  in 
all  time  conung,  an  irrevocable  and  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
state;  which  edict,  say  they,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  swore  at  his 
coronation  rnviokbly  to  observe  I  confess  this  is  a  heavy  charge ; 
but,  to  speak  no  worse  of  the  devil  than  he  deserves,  in  my  opinion 
our  Lewis  le  Grand  is  not  chargeable  upon  that  slrore,  as  not  being 
bound  to  the  observance  of  that  edict,  even  though  having  sworn'it ; 
if  we  shall  consider^  that,  by  the  express  words  of  the  edict  itself^ 
King  Henry  obliges  himself  and  his  lawful  successors  only,  that  is, 
those  who  shall  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France  in  a  lawful  descent 
of  royal  blood.  Now  I  think  no  man  will  say,  that,  by  this  clause 
of  the  edict,  ad  extraneous  person,  such  as  our  interloper  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  is,  can  be  included ;  and  therefore,  as  Imving  none  of 
the  foyal  blood  of  France  in  his  veins,  he  cannot  be  justly  charged 
with  perjury  or  breach  of  faith,  in  not  observing  one  edict,  which  was 
declared  and  meant  to  loblige  only  the  lawfud  successors  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth. 

Here  1  cannot  but  relate  a  discourse  I  had  once  with  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Capuchin  order,  the  very  day  after  the  revocation  of 
th^  edict  of  Nants,  and  which  may  serve  to  answer  one  objection 
naturally  arising,  from  what  I  have  said  upon  this  head.  All  Paris 
was  filled  with  the  noise  of  this  afllair,  and,  in  every  comer,  both 
Papist  and  Protestant  were  reasoning  upon  it :  amongst  the  rest,  the 
good  Capuchin  and  I.  would  needs  turn  both  statesmen  and  casuists 
on  the  subject.  We  lost  betwixt  us  all  the  arguments  we  could  fall 
upon,  to  vindtcivte,  if  possible,  the  king's  so  apparently  unjust  ac 
lion ;  aad,  hi  the  end,  we  came  to  reason,  how  far  the  king  was ' 
obliged  to  the  observance  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  upon  account  of  his 
not  being  indeed  the  lawful  successor  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
granter  of  it.  But,  said  I,  ^  Father,  though  I  should  agree^  that 
'  the  king  Is  not*  obliged  by  that  edict  at  first,  for  the  reason  we  have 
*  named,  yet  his  posterior  swearing  to  observe  it,  makes  him  as 
/  liable  to  the  observance  of  it,  as  If  he  were  really  th<i  tru9  suocessor 
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<  to  Henry  tiie  Fonrth,  and  of  the  royal  blood  of  France.^    To  Ats 
the  Capuchin returoed  me  a  Tery  satisfaetory  answer:  <  Sir,'  saysbe^ 
'  it  warns  you  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  casnistick  doctrine 
and  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  and  have  not  the  happmess  to  be  ac. 
quainted  with  Father  le  Chese  the  king's  confessor,  so  well  as 
I ;  and  .therefore  I'll  tell  you  one  evasion,  a  wit,  like  his,  will 
soon  find  out  to  remove  all  needless  scruples  from  the  khig^s 
mind,  arising  from  his  swearing  the  edict  of  Najatz,  and  it  is  this: 
The  words  of  the  oath,  which  Ske  king  did  take  at  his  coronation^ 
were  these :  And  seeing  this  edict  was  declared  to  by  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  our  grandfather  of  glorious  memory,  to  be  irrevocable, 
and  that  his  lawful  successors,  the  succeeding  kmgs  of  France, 
should  sweai:  the  same  at  their  coronation,  thefore  we  do  thereby 
promise  and  swear,  faithfully  and  inviolably  to  observe  the  -said 
edict  all  the  days  of  our  life.thne.     Now  these  being  the  very 
words  of  the  king's  oath  (continues  the  capuchin)  how  proper 
and  easy  was  it  for  the  Reverend  Father  le  Chese,  to  tell  hio. 
Sire,  you  are  not  at  all  obliged  by  this  oath,  because  it  leans  upon, 
and  contains  in  its  veiy  bosom,  a  supposition,  upon  the  removal  d* 
which,  the  whole  oath  itself  does  necessarily  fall,  viz.  your  ma. 
jesty's  being  the  grand^ild  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  which  neither  yon 
yourself,  nor  no  body  else  does  believe :  so  that,  if  your  majesty 
has  sworn  an  oath,' wherein  there  is  an  express  supposition  tint 
you  are  the  grand-child  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  whidi  yon  are  not, 
the  oath  itself,  as  leaning  on  that  false  supposition,  must  necessari. 
ly  fall  with  it,  and  becomes  in  itself  void.    I  hope  you  are  wiser, 
(concludes  the  capuchin  to  me)  but  to  think  that  Father  le  Chese 
mi^t  nse  all  this  freedom  with  his  ignorant  bigotted  pupil.  In- 
slaved  to  his  direction,  especially  that  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
villainies  of  his  life,  and  in  particular  with  his  criminal  privacies 
with  the  dauphmess.'    Thus    far  the  capuchin's  di^onrse  and 
mine ;  and  I  must  say,  upon  reflexion,  I  cannot  divfne  an  evasion 
which  Father  le  Chese  could  have  fallen  upon  more  plausible,  to 
persuade  his  inslaved  pupil  to  revoke  the  edict  of  Nantz,  than  this 
the  capuchin  hinted  at. 

But  I  know  the  reader  will  tell  me,  what  means  all  this  pother, 
upon  a  mere  supposition  that  Lewis  le  Grand  is  a  bastard,  without 
making  it  appear,  or  proving  that  he  is  so  ?  I  acknowledge,  that,  of 
all  the  tasks  one  ever  ventured  upon,  that  of  proving  a  man  to  bie  a 
bastard  b  the  hardest ;  for,  when  a  woman  designs  to  bring  another 
than  her  husband  to  her  bed,  she  uses  not  to  order  such  and  sach 
persons  to  stand  by,  that  they  mayliear  testimony  of  her  crime ;  and 
though  some  women  may  come  the  length  of  inadvertency  or  impu- 
dence, in  being  too  open  in  their  ai^ours,  yet  when  they  have  to'do    I 
with  a  galbint  that  Is  concerned  In  honour,  and  obliged  by  his  chi-    j 
nu^er,  to  be  more  reserved  in  his  pleasures ;  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,    | 
but  she  will  be  taught  to  play  her  part,  if  not  chastely,  yet  cautiously.    , 
All  the  workl  knows  that  the  cardinals  of  Richlieu  and  Mazarine    ' 
were  capable  of  keeping  their  own  secrets ;  and  ytt  it  is  to  be  re^*    I 
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fretted,  that  their  anoars  with  our  iiiTlncible  monarcVs  nother 
were  hard  enough  to  be  concealed^  so  maii|r  are  the  spies  about  tii» 
courts  of  princes. 

That  Anne  of  Austria  found  a  way  to  provide  an  heir  to  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth,  without  putting  him  to  the  pains  of  getting  it  hinv 
self,  will  appear  dearly  enough,  if  we  take  a  view  of  all  the  circum. 
stances  that  meet  in  thb  affair,  which,  all  taken  together,  leave  us 
no  room  to  doubt  of  that  queen's  concern  tbr  perpetuating  her 
husband's  memory  at  any  cost 

Common  fiime  was  ever  looked  upon  as  a  great  presumption  of 
the  truth  of  a  thing,  especially  if  joined  to  other  concurring  circunu 
stances ;  and  never  did  that  prating  goddess  extend  her  voice  louder, 
than  in  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  spurious  birth  of  our  august 
monarch.  Time  was,  when  she  did  not  whisper  it  in  comers,  but 
expressed  it  in  publick  pictures,  plays,  farces,  and  what  not  ?  Mo- 
desty will  not  allow  me  to  mentiod  the  bawdy  shapes  of  these  two 
sorts  of  bread,  called  to  this  day  the  Queen's  Bread,  and  the  Cardi. 
nal's  Bread,  sold  through  Pkris,  and  in  most  places  of  France ;  so 
that,  at  that  time,  one  could  scarce  sit  down  to  eat,  but  he  was  put 
in  mind  of  the  queen  and  the  cardinal's  amours.  It  were  in  vain  to  . 
enumerate  the  thousandth  part  of  the  satires  and  pasqutls  on  thi^ 
subject,  for  a  great  many  years ;  each  pen  outvying  one  anofter,  in 
the  glory  of  propagating  to  posterity  the  love  passions  of  these  two 
mighty  cardinal  ministers  of  state;  let  this  one  upon  Cardinal 
Ricfalieu,  affixed  on  his  palace,  serve  for  all : 

What  means  th'  ungrate  French  to  hate^' 

The  only  true  support  of  state  ? 

What  greater,  favour  could  there  be 

Shewn  to  the  king,  queen,  state,  all  three ; 

Than  to  provide,  by  his  unwearied  care. 

The  king  a  son,  the  queen  a  husband,  and  the  state  an  heir  ? 

Impotency  is  one  of  those  imperfections,  a  man  is  most  unwilliin;  to 
take  with,  being  that  which  unmans  him,  and  renders  him  the  scoili 
of  his  own,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  other  sex.  It  can  only  he 
proved  by  presumptions  ;  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  reducible, 
eidier  to  his  indiiftfrence  for  the  fair  sex  in  general,  or  for  his  own 
wife  in  particular ;  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  or  his  cohalnt^ 
ing  with  a  woman  of  a  sound  body,  and  proportioned  age,  for  a  coiu 
siderable  time,  without  having  any  issue  by  her.  All  these  presump^ 
tions,  and  some- more  than  perhaps  decency  will  allow  me  to  name, 
will  be  found  in  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  the  supposi6d  father  of  our 
august  monarch. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  a  man's  indifference  fbr 
the  fair  sex,Jn  general,  or  his  own  wife  in  particular,  than  when  m 
man,  in  tiie  heat  of  his  youth,  has  a  right  by  marriage  to  the  bed  of 
a  beautifal  and  young  princess,  has  her  constantly  in  his  view,  and 
in  his  power,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  can,  for  some  years  toge* 
titer,  abstain  from  those  embraces,  which  marriage  has  not  only 
made  lawful,  but  a  duty.   And  this  unwonted  coldness,  in  youth,  is 
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the  more  to  be  jcalonsed,  tbat,  preTioiis  to  the  marrage,  the  man  did 
express  an  eager  impatience  to  enjoy  his  young  bride ;  for  the  sah- 
■equent  coldness  and  abstinence  does  clearly  insinnate  a  conscioas. 
ness  of  his  being  mistaken  of  himself,  and  that  upon  trial  he  has 
found  his  power  not  answerable  to  his  will. 

Of  all  this,  we  have  a  pretty  clear  instance  in  ]^wis|  the  ThirteentL 
Upon  his  bdng  marri^  by  proxy  to  Anne  ot  Austria,  Infants  of 
Spain,  afterwards  mother  to  our  invincible  monarch,  he  expressed 
the  greatest  eagerness  to  enjoy  her,  and,  lumng  gone  the  length  of 
Bourdeaux  to  meet  her,  his  desires  Tented  tnemselYOB  In  the  follow? 
ing  letter,  sent  her  some  few  days  before  her  arrivai. 

<  Madame,  ^ 

f  Since  I  cannpt,  according  to  my  longing  desire,  find  myself  oetr 
'  you,  at  your  entry  into  my  kingdom,  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
^  the  power  I  have,  and  of  that  intire  a£fection  I  have  in  my  breast 
'  to  love  and  serve  you;  I  send  you  Luyenes,  one  of  the  most  trusty 
of  my  servants,  to  salute  you  in  my  name,  and  to  tell  you,  that 
you  are  expected  by  me  with  the  greatest  impatience,  to  offer  antO 
you  myself:  I  pray,  therefore,  receive  him  favourably,  and  be. 
lieve  what  he  shall  tell  you,  madam^  from  your  most  dear  friend 
and  servant, 


The  strain  of  this  letter  seems  to  be  warm  enough,  and  the  word, 
pifer  of  himself,  is  pretty  expressive,  as  coming  from  a  young  bride, 
groom,  Xo  a  young  arid  beautiful  bride.  Now  who  would  have 
dreamed,  but  this  skirmishing  by  letters  should  have  ^produced  a 
jSxed  battle  at  meeting^  But,  alas !  our  youngster,  having  bedded 
his  queen  "but  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  rises  up  from  his  nuptial 
bed,  too  late  ponscious  to  himself  of  his  unfitness  for  the  sports  of 
Venus.  And,  albeit  he  was  in  his  queen's  company  every  day  for 
four  years  tl^reafter,  his  false  desires  never  led  him  once  sgaio, 
during  all  that  time,  to  try  a  second  rencounter :  Yea,  it  was  ex- 
pected by  every  body,  he  should  never  have  veutuVcd  to  bed  the 
queen  again,  if  his  favourite  Luyenes  had  not  tricked  him  into  it,  the 
Tery  night  of  his  sister's  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Fiedmont. 
For,  Luyenes  finding  the  king  in  a  good  jolly  humour,  and  talkiog 
more  wantonly  than  ordinary,  he  grasps  him  out  of  his  bed,  ia  bis 
arms,  and  throwing  a*nig)tt^own  about  him,  brings  him  unexpect. 
fjdly  into  the  queen's  bed.  It  wa$  indeed  pretended,  that  the  reason 
of  this  four  years  abstineuce  was,  for  fear  the  marriage-bed  migij* 
hinder  the  king's  growth,  and  enervate  his  strength:  And  yet  it « 
hard  to  believe,  that  such  a  politick  consideration  could  prevail  with 
a  man  that  had  any  boiling  blood  in  his  veins.  But  every  body  will 
be  apt,  at  the  first  dash,  to  draw  this  consequence  from  it,  that 
there  was  more  in  it  of  a  winter  chilness,  than  usually  suits  with 
youth. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1619,  to  163?,  King  Lewis  the 
Thirteenth  continued  tp  cohabit  with  his  que^n  ;  and  often  in  hil 
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neltmclioly  fits,  to  whicb  he  ^as  naturally  subject,  he  tvootd  ebnr. 
plain  to  his  confidents,  that  he  knew  certainly  the  queen  would  hftve 
no  children  to  him.  Upon  which  fell  ont  a  remarkable  passage,  that 
senres  mightily  to  unriddle  some  difficulties  in  this  affair;  One  day 
at  Fontunebleau,  the  time  of  his  brother  Monsieur's  wars  against  him, 
being  in  a.  sullen  fit,  he  began  to  regret,  to  some  few  about  him,  his 
misfortune  of  not  having  children  of  his  own  body ;  which,  he  said, 
was.the  cause  of  Monsieur's  insolence  against  him,  and  of  his  power 
-with  the  people,  as  betog  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  Hereupon 
some  of  them  began  to  tell  him,  that,  for  reasons  of  state,  it  was 
rery  At  to  procure  a  divorce  from  the  queen ;  and  that,  perhaps, 
another  wife  might  bring  him  children  to  heir  the  crown  of  France, 
and  put  Monsieur  beside  the  cushion.  But  Luyenes,  who  knew  the 
king's  infirmity  best,  taking  him  aside,  told  him  with  his  usual 
freedom,  *  Sire,  unless  you  resolve  to  ruio  yourself,  for  good  and 
^  all,  let  there  never  be  die  least  mention  made,  in  time  coming,  of  a 
^  divorce  from  the  queen  ;  for,  if  any  such  thing  shall  come  to  Jiec 
^  ears,  she  will  be  sure  to  lay  the  blame  of  her  barrenness  upon 
^  your  majesty ;  and  this  every  bbdy  will  believe,  and  which  will 
^  render  Monsieur's  pretensions  insupportable.'  And  indeed,  ft 
was  from  this  consideration,  that  the  motion  of  a  divorce  was  ever 
afterwards  laid  aside,  lest  the  queen  should  be  provoked,  to  tell  out 
the  truth,  and  thereby  Monsieur's  interest  elevated  a  pin  higher  than 
suited  with  the  king's  safety. 

There  is  another  great  presumption  of  one's  impotency,  when  a 
man  evinces  himself  to  be  indifferent  not  only  for  his  own  wife,  but 
.  for  the  whole  fair  sex  in  general.  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  gave  ample 
proofs  of  this  soft  of  virtue,  if  it  be  one ;  having  been  never  seen  to 
cast  one  single  warm  glance  at  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  court, 
and  never  heard  to  utter  one  expression  that  could  be  interpreted 
amorous^ 

Of  this  indifference  of  his,  for  the  fair  sex,  there  is  one  pretty 
instance,  in  an  expression  he  had  to  Monsieur  his  brother,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  marrying  the  Duke  of  Terrain's  daughter  against 
the  king's  will.  Monsieur  having  told  him,  by  way  of  excuse,  thnt 
he  chused  to  marry  at  any  rate,  rather  than  to  live  in  whoredom ;  and 
one  of  the  two,  he  said,  his  constitution  obliged  htm  to  do:  '  Brother, 
*  replies  the  king,  you,  and  I,  it  seems,  are  of  different  tempers,  for 
^  I  could  live  all  my  life  without  either  of  them.'  Here  was  a 
piodest,  though  untimely  confession  of  his  indifference,  if  not  impo. 
tency ;  and  indeed  Monsieur  was  not  wanting  to  improve  it  in  his  cir- 
cular letters,  he  wrote  to  his  partisans,  a  few  months  after,  upon  Vis 
retiring  to  Brussels. 

There  is  another  story,  much  of  the  same  nature,  that  passed  be- 
twixt the  king  and  his  favourite  Luyenes,  about  the  divorce  from  the 
queen,  when  it  was  first  talked  of.  Luyenes  told  him,  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  queen's  mouth,  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  was 
for  the  kiqg  to  give  an  evidence,  that  her  baitenness  was  not  from 
his  fault,  by  trying  to  get  children  by  some  other  woman;  and,  here, 
ppon,  he  mentioned  one  of  the  handsomest  ladies  about  court,  as  n 
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fit  mistress  for  him.  The  king  uisif  ered  coldly  '  Maii  je  Ums 
f  assure  Lu^enes^je  ne  songe  pas  a  telles  chases;^  ^  bat  I  assure  yoo, 
says  he,  Luyenes,  I  do  not  think  upon  these  things  ;'  and  so  the  dis. 
course  was  dropped. 

I  shall  only  name  one  other  instance  mor^  of  the  king's  tndif. 
ference  for  the  fair  sex,  because  it  was  so  publick,  and  had  so  much 
of  rallery  in  it.  The  king  being  one  day  playing  at  cards  with 
Madamoiselle  Ramboalet,  it  happened  that  the  king  alledged  upon 
her,  she  had  dropped  a  card  on  design,  saying  he  would  hare  it,  be 
where  it  will :  The  lady,  finding  she  was  i)iscoTered,  slipped  the  card 
into  her  breast,  saying,  ^  Sire,  I  am  assured  you  will  not  take  it  out 
*  here.'  Which  was  true,  for  the  king  gare  orer  any  farther  search, 
when  he  saw  the  card  was  in  her  bosom. 

A  great  many  attributed  this  indifierence  of  the  king's,  for  his 
own  lady,  and  all  other  women,  to  the  weakness  of  his  cbnstitu. 
tion  ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  of  the  tenderest  and  sickliest  imaginable, 
being,  from  his  birth,  weak  in  his  limbs,  and  asthmatick  to  his  dying. 
4ay.  The  Duke  of  Espemon,  rallying  one  day  with  the  king's 
physician,  told  him,  he  was  afraid  the  iLing  might  over.heat  bimsell^ 
in  ihe  embraces  of  a  young  and  beautiful  queen.  The  physician, 
nodding  his  head,  answered  him,  it  must  be  a  great  hea^  that  will 
thaw  his  majesty's  ice. 

But  though  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  had  been  a  just  admirer  of  his 
own  queen,  and  of  the  fair  sex  in  general,  and  had  neither  been 
branded  with  itoipotency,  nor  known  to  be  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
what  a  wonderful  thing  was  it,  that  what  a  man  could  not  do,  in  the 
heat  of  his  youth^  he  should,  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  his 
9ge,  and  that  there  should  be  twenty. three  years  betwixt  their  mar. 
riage,  and  the  birth  of  their  first  child !  I  remember  the  poets  tell 
us,  that  JupiteT)  when  he  was  to  beget  Hercules,  was  necessitated  to 
make  a  night  three  times  longer  than  the  orclinary ;  so  difficult  was 
it,  even  for  the  father  of  the  Gods,  to  beget  an  hero :  but  our  in. 
vincible  hero  Lewis  le  Grand,  required  a  longer  time  to  be  gotten 
.  than  Hercules,  and  twenty.three  years  was  little  enough  time  to 
produce  our  august  monarch.  What  a  shame  was  it  for  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  throw  away  so  much  pains  to  no  purpose  ?  And  how 
easy  had  it  been  to  have  made  the  king  a  father,  and  the  queen  a 
mother,  in  the  twentieth  part  of  that  time,  if  he  had  but  understood 
the  new  English  way  of  getting  and  bearing  children  ?  But,  it  seems, 
the  art  of  imposing  infant  princes  was  not  then  brought  to  that 
perfection,  it  has  been  of  late ;  and  Anne  of  Austria  was  not  so  good 
^  proficient  in  the  trade,  as  Mary  of  Modena*  What  needed  the 
former  have  made  herself  the  talk  of  all  France,  for  her  intrigues 
with  her  two  cardinals  ?  It  had  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  make  her  a  mother,  without  the  trouble  of  one  single  throw.  A 
close  balister  about  the  bed,  and  a  convenient  passage  at  the  head  of 
k,  with  a  wary  midwife,  and  one  ort  wo  more  trusty  confidents,  might 
have  d6ne  just  as  well,  '  .   i 

.  But  the  curse  of  all  was,  our  Lewis  the  Xhirteenth  was  neither 
i0  be  imposed  upon,  in  such  an  afiair^  nor  could  be  brought  into 
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the  drniga  himself;  his  malice  to  his  brother,  the  next  heir,  thoiagh 
at  war  with  him,  came  not  up  to  that  length,  as  to  cheat  him  of  the 
throne.  And,  though  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  had  been  capable  of  so 
great  a  weakness,  or  rather  madness,  his  brother  Monsieur  was  too 
much  concerned,  to  let  the  queen  impose  upon  him  one  to  exclude 
him  from  the  crown.  During  the  queen's  bigness,  Monsieur  had 
liis  constant  spies  about  her,  to  watch  her  motions,  and  to  tell  him 
every  thing  Uiat  past.  Upon  the  news  of  the  queen's  being  in 
labour^  Monsieur  was  not  out  of  the  way,  but  hastens  away  to  lier 
bed-chamber ;  and  his  sedulity  and  watchfulness  was  scarce  allow, 
able  in  modesty;  the  least  circumstance,  about  the  mother  and  child, 
did  not  escape  his  prying  curiosity,  and  the  field  of  nature  itself 
was  iaid  open  to  his  view ;  such  is  the  misfortune  of  princesses^ 
when  bearing  children,  in  prejudice  of  other  men's  rights*  Mon« 
sieur,  retirii^  himself  to  his  chamber,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  as  he 
had  good  reason,  was  asked  of,  by  Espemon,  what  he  had  seen ; 
'  Alas !  says  he,  I  am  sure  I  saw  it  come  ou^  but,  who  the  derii 
*  put  it  in,  I  know  no^.' 

Qoee^  Mary  of  Modena  took  a  shorter  cut,  and  a  more  modest 
method  of  lying-in.  She'  would  neither  allow  the  princesses  con. 
cemed,  to  search  into  her  bigness,  nor  permit  any,  in  their  natne, 
to  be  present  at  her  labour.  The  poof  princess  of  Denmark  was 
harried  away  to  the  bath,  upon  the  pretence  of  her  health;  and  the 
queen  dowager  was  not  brought  in,  till  the  game  was  OYer*  And 
who  can  blame  a  modest  Italian,  to  be  more  reserved  in  the  secrets 
of  nature,  than  a  blunt  Spaniard  ?  How  happy  was  it  for  the  first, 
that,  instead  of  two  princesses  at  a  distance,  she  did  not  meet  with 
a  blustering  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  peep  mOre  narrowly  into  the 
scheme  of  her  contriTances,  and  render  her  and  her  plot  ridicu.* 
lous? 

Bttty  to  return  to  the  Kappy  birth  of  our  Lewis  le  Grand,  it 
seems  all  the  eadeaTOurs  of  (Ordinal  Richelieu,  to  provide  an  h^ir 
for  France,  were  unsuccessful.  Whether  his  brain,  and  his  other 
parts,  were  not  of  a  piece,  or  his  pressing  cares  of  state,  joined  to 
some  nataral  impediment,  were  the  cause  of  it,  I  cannot  tell;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  a  person  of  a  meaner  condition,  though  of  a 
more  robust  constitution,  to  effectuate  what  this  consummate  church.  . 
man  had  attempted  in  vain.  Mousieur  le  Grand,  a  gentleman  of  a 
comely  person,  and  sprightly  spirit,  and  a  courtly  genius,  vfaa 
looked  upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  make  ap  the  defects  of  an  inu 
potent  king,  and  a  wearied  favourite  cardinal.  This  carpet.knjght 
was  admitted  into  the  embraces  of  the  queen,  and,  by  her  teenung 
belly,  she  found,  within  a  few  months,  that  she  had  hit  upon  a  fit 
stallion  to  propagate  the  royal  family  of  France. 

It  is  generally  thought,  this  gentleoian  was  not  ao  inuch  the 
queen's  own  choice,  as  that  of  Richelieu;  and  that  this  refined 
minister  persuaded  the  queen  to  entertain  Monsieur  le  Grand  for  her 
gallant,  out  of  a  mere  principle  of  state,  as  being  more  likely  U^ 
make  the  queen  a  mother,  than '  he  himself  was.  And  this  is  the  ^ 
rather  believed^  that  it  is  generally  known^  that,  immediately  after 
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the  queen  was  found  to  be  with  child,  Monsieur  le  Grand  was 
dismissed  the  court,  upon  the  honourable  pretence  of  being  made 
Lientenant-criminal  d  Provence,  the  wily  cardinal  fearing  hrs  intf, 
tawoy  with  the  queen  might  prejudice  him  in  her  fayour  ;  and,  in. 
deed,  after  this  job  was  done,  the  cardinal  had  no  more  use  for  him, 
as  the  sequel  made  it  too  eYtdent 

Pliny  tell  us  a  story  of  the  wolf,  That  he  never  sees  his  sirp, 
because,  says  he,  he  is  murdered  by  the  rest  of  the  wolres,  out  of 
envy,  that  he  was  preferred  by  the  she-wolf  before  them.  The  same 
hie  had  the  fkther  of  this  rapacious  creature,  Lewis  the  fourteenth ; 
for,  being  noosed  into  tde  conspiracy  of  Monsieur  de  Monmorencj, 
he  was  l^headed  at  Tholouse,  by  the  Cardinal's  erpress  commaiid ; 
who  was  unwilling  the  queen  should  have  an  abler  gallant,  than 
himself,  for  the  future. 

I  cannot  bat  regret  the  fate  of  this  poor  gentleman,  in  being  first 
brought  to  the  bed  of  a  queen,  and  thereafter  in  having  his  head  chopped 
off,  merely  tiiat  he  might  not  tell  tales,  or  give  any  jealousy  to  his 
rival,  in  the  queen's  favour :  yet  I  judge  him  happy  in  this,  that  be 
did  not  live  to  see  the  monster  he  had  begotten. 

There  happened  a  memorable  passage  at  his  death,  which  was  this. 
Being  all  along,  after  his  condemnation,  laid  asleep  with  anassunnoe 
of  a  pardon,  even  upon  the  scaffold,  to  the  end  he  might  not  discoTer 
any  of  his  criminal  secrecies  with  the  queen ;  at  last,  being  desired 
to  lay  down  his  head,  for  the  <blow,  he  came  to  understand,  too  late, 
that  he  was  cheated  out  of  his  life;  and  just  when  he  was  beginning 
to  express  himself  in  these  words :  ^  O !  la  vanite  d'estre  lumed'une 

*  feme  cruele,  &c.'  '  O  !  the  vanity  of  being  loved  by  a  woman 
cruel,  and  devoted  to  the  villainous  couui^ils  of  a  church.man.'  Here 
the  fatal  axe  did  put  an  end  to  the  sentence,  and  to  his  life  together. 

This  end  had  Monsieur  le  Grand,  father  of  our  august  monarch : 
and  it  is  but  just,  his  son  should  bear  the  name  of  le  Grand,  not  as 
an  epithet,  but  as  the  simame  of  his  father,  le  Grand,  by  way  of 
epithet,  being  never  his  due.  And  thus  was  Cardinal  Hichelien 
revenged  upon  him,  for  being  a  fitter  and  abler  gallant  to  the  queen, 
than  himself,  tho'  at  first  he  was  not  only  the  privado,  but  the  fir^t 
encourag^r  of  their  amours. 

'  When  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  mention  a  droll  sort  of 
letter,  written  about  that  time  by  Monsieur  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
his  brother.in.law,  from  Brussels,  which  was  afterwards  foand 
among  the  Duke  of  Lorrain^s  papers,  taken  at  St.  Michael,  which 
u-as  to  this  purpose  :  '  Your  highness  accuses  me  unjustly,  for  not 
^  obtaining  from  Monsieur  le  Grand,  vihen  he  was  with  me,  a  decla. 
^  ration  of  his  priTacies  with  the  queen;  which  you  say,  would  Im^e 

*  mightily  furthered  my  affairs  :  but,  Sir,  though  Mon&ieur  le  GiaiKf, 

<  at  some  certain  times,  out  of  a  transport  of  fury  against  the  queen, 

<  for  her  nnkindness,  as  he  termed  it,  would  confess  to  me  the 

*  whole  secrets  past  betwixt  the  queen  and  him  ;  yet  the  very  next 

<  moment,  he  would  pass  from  all  he  had  said,  and  affirm,  that  what 

*  he  spoke  formerly  was  but  in  jest.  One  nii^ht,  when  we  wer« 
^  5p(>aking  of  retiring  from  court,  I  brought  him  to  promise,  tiiat 
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^  lie  shonld  wait  on  me  the  next  mondng,  to  gire  an  anple  declara, 
^  tion  of  what  I  soaght  of  him ;  but  he  changed  his  mind  that  very 
'  night,  and  told  me  the  next  day,  that  he  would  do  it  some  other 
^  time,  when  onr  afiairs  were  better  ripened.     Being  astonished  at 

*  thas  sudden  change,  I  found  by  inquiry,  that  the  cardinal  had  sent 
^  for  him  that  rery  night,  and  that  he  was  in  his  privy«chamber 
'  aboTe  an '  hour  together ;  and  what  past  betwixt  them  two,  I  can. 
'  not  divine,  but  by  the  event.  Notwithstanding  of  all  tlds,'  con. 
dndes  Monsieur's  letter,  ^  I  cannot  think  but  tiiis  unfortunate  has 
^  left  some  such  declaration  in  the  bands  of  some  of  his  friends, 
^  which  if  it  could  be  fallen  upon,  would  mightily  conduce  to  tho 

*  g0od  of  our  afairs,  &c.' 

In  this  letter,  we  see  Monsieur  asserts  plainly,  that  Monsietir  ie 
Grand  confessed  to  him  his  priyactes  with  the  queen,  and  had  ](>rQ^ 
mised  in  his  angry  fits,  to  declare  them  under  his  hand ;  though  I 
mast  say,  it  was  not  generous  otf  his  part,  let  the  queen's  ingratitude 
to  him  be  what  it  will ;  and  it  is  more  than  prolwble,  tliat  the  taking 
vent  of  this  affair  hastened  his  ruin.  It  seems  Madamoiselle,  who 
is  yet  alire,  daughter  to  Monsieur,  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this 
intrigue ;  and  that  her  father  had  told  her,  how.little  right  Lewis 
XIV.  had  to  the  crown ;  since  a  great  many  years  after,  at  thf^ 
barricade  of  Paris,  this  princess  went  in  person  to  the  ^astile,  i^nd 
with  her  own  hand,  fired  the  first  gun,  against  the  king's  forces^' 
with  this  expression,  '  I  know  of  no  right  he  has  here.' 

If  likeness  be  a  sign  of  a  near  relation,  never  were  there  two 
fiu^es  liker  to  one  another,  than  these  of  our  inyincjble  monarch,  and 
Monsieur  le  Grand.  And  I  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the 
queen,  in  causing  Monsieur  le  Yisme,  her  painter,  to  call  in  all  the 
pictures  of  Monsieur  le  Grand,  that  he  could  possibly  get  into  his 
hands,  when  she  found  her  son  betrayed  his  true  father  by  his  phy. 
siognomy :  for  those,  who  have  seen  both  the  originals,  will  say, 
there  was  need  of  all  this  cautipn.  * 

Thus  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  tjie  honour  of  being  a  gallant  to 
%  queen,  and,  upon  trial  of  his  own  want  of  a  prolifick  quality,  had 
the  goodness  to  proYide  another  better  qualified  than  himself.  Not- 
withstanding of  this  obligation  the  nation  has  to  him,  I  cannot  for. 
give  his  insolence  in  ordering  these  words  to  be  engraven  in  capital 
letters,  upon  the  pedestal  of  Lewis  XIII's  statue,  in  the  palace 
royal,  ^  Cardinalis  Richlieus  coadjutor  suut  in  omnibut  suii  negotiii:^ 
*'  The  Cardinal  Richelieu,  his  helper  in  all  his  affairs  :'.as  if  it  had  not 
been  enough  to  have  cuckolded  his  master,  without  erecting  him  a 
statue,  merely  to  tell  the  world  that  he  did  so. 

As  similitude  in  faces  is  often  a  sign  of  a  relation  in  blood,  so  the 
likeness  of  condition  is  as  often  an  incentive  to  love,  and  the  motire 
io  friendship.  Let  no.body  therefore  blame  I^ewis  the  Great,  for 
patronising  the  little  Prince  of  Wales ;  it  is  but  reasonable  the 
gteat  bastard  should  protect  the  little  one,  and  endeavour  to  set 
upon  the  fiogltsh  throne  just  such  a  creature  as  is  i^Iready  upon  the 
Frencb  one. 

It  is  jnst  with  our  greaft  bastard,  as  with  the  fox  fai  the  fable,  who 
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bad  fbe.  nlsfertme  to  lose  Us  tail ;  1m  would  needs  persuade  -iris 
neighboofs  to  cot  off  theilrs,  that  thereby  he  might  hide  his  own 
iBfirraity.  It  is  certain  Lewis  the  Foarteendi  would  be  content  that 
all  the  scepters  of  Christendom  were  onlj  swayed  by  bastanis,  ^hat 
Us  own  spnrioosn^s  might  be  the  less  taken  notice  of.  And  if  it 
be  true,  that  some  lawyers  affirm  of  the  old  law  of  Normandy,  that 
by  it  bastards  did  exclude  the  lawfully  begotten  ;  no  body  has 
reasoir  to  excfaiim  against  Lewis  le  Grand's  succession  to  the  crown 
of  France,  since  he  is  a  Norman  by  birth,  as  born  at  St.  Germain  en 
Lye,  the  hithermost  town  of  that  prorince. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  or  rather  his  tme 
parents,  exclaiming  against  me  heavily,  for  calling  him  so  often  a 
bastard,  and  thus  pleading  against  Uie  injustice  of  my  pen  :  ^  What 
ddtil  must  inspire  a  man  to  call  one  a  bastard,  that  is  really  b^otteo 

<  in  lawful  wedlock ;  and  though  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
<-  brought  into  Queen  Mary's  bed,  by  a  skilful  midwife,  to  be  there 

<  own^  for  her  own  son,  yet  all  this  makes  him  not  a  iMtstard :  and 
^>  pray  who  would  hare  refused  to  lend  their  son  to  the  heir  of  three 

<  crowns?'  I  confess  there  is  reason  in  all  this;  und  I  am  Tery 
inclinal)le  to  excuse  both  the  little  impostor  |ind  his  parents,  since 
few  would  haTerefused  such  an  ofier ;  and  I  oblige  myself,  ^at  if 
ever  I  happen  to  be  in  England,  when  the  gentleman  comes  to  be 
king,  I  shall  beg  his  pardon  for  giving  him  a  name  he  deserves  not. 
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■  BHIEFLV  DISCOURSED  IN  THREE  QUESTIONS. 

BT  WILLIAM   ALLEN. 

And  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  was  quiet, 
after  that  they  had  slain  Athaliah  with  the  sword.  2  Chron. 
xxiii.  21. 

'  Now  after  the  time  that  Amaziah  did  torn  away  from  following  the 
Lord,  they  made  a  conspiracy  aia^inst  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  he 
fled  to  Lacbish ;  but  they  sent  to  Lachidi  after  him,  and  slew  him 
there.    3  Chron.  xx.y.  27. 

Reprinted  in  the  year  1689.     Quarto,  containing  thirty  pages. 

To  his  Highness  Oliver  Cromvoell, 
May  it  please  your  Highness, 


H< 


Low  I  hare  spent  some  hours  of  the  leisure,  your  highness  hath 
been  pleased  "to  give  me,  this  following  paper  will  give  your  highness 
an  account  ;^bow  you  will  please  to  interpret  it,  I  cannot  tell;  but 
I  can>  with  confidence^  say,  my  intention  in  it,  is  to  procure  your 
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ti^Men  that  JQfHce  no  bocty  jet  does  you,  and  to  let  the  people  see, 
tbe  longer  they  defer  it,  the  greater  injury  they  do  both  themsel?es 
and  you.  To  your  highness  justly  belong  the  honours  of  dying  for 
the  people,  and  it  cannot  chuse  but  be  an  unspeakable  consolation 
to  you,  in  the  last  moments  of  your  life,  to  consider,  with  how  much 
benefit  to  the  world  yon  are  like  to  leare  it.  It  is  then  only,  my 
lord,  the  titles  you  now  usurp,  will  be  truly  yours ;  you  will  tlien 
be,  indeed,  the  deliverer  of  your  country,  and  free  it  from  a  bondage, 
little  inferior  to  that  from  which  Moses  delivered  his.  You  will  then  be 
(hat  trae  reformer,  which  you  would  now  be  thought;  religion  shall 
then  be  restored,  liberty  asserted,  and  parliaments  have  ^ose  pri. 
vileges  they  have  fought  for.  We  shall  then  hope,  that  other  laws 
will  hare  place,  besides  those  of  the  sword,  and  that  justice  shall  be 
otherwise  defified,  than  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  strongest;  and 
we  shall  then  hope,  men  will  keep  oaths  again,  and  not  hare  th^ 
necessity  of  being  false  and  perfidious,  to  preserve  themselves,  and 
be  like  their  rulers.  All  this  we  hope  from  your  highness's  happy 
expiration,  who  are  the  true  father  of  your  country ;  for,  while  you 
Jive,  we  can  call  nothing  ours,  and  it  i;  from  your  death  that  we 
hope  for  our  inheritances.  Let  this  consideration  arm  and  fortify 
your  highness's  mind  against  the  fears  of  death,  and  the  terrors  it 
yoor  evil  conscience,  that  the  good  you  will  do,  by  your  death,  will 
somewhat  balance  the  evils  of  your  life.  And  if,  in  the  black  catal* 
logue  of  high  malefactors,  few  can  be  found  tiuit  have  lived  more  to 
the  affliction  and  disturbance  of  mankind,  than  your  highness  hath 
done;  yet  your  greatest  enemies  will  not  deny,  but  there  are  like, 
wise  as  few  that  have  expired  more  to  the  universal  benefit  of 
mankind,  than  your  highness  is  like  to  do.  To  hasten  tfais'great 
good  b  the  chief  end  of  my  writing  this  paper ;  and,  if  it  have  the 
effects  I  hope  it  will,  your  highness  will  quickly  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  men^s  malice,  and  your  enemies  will  only  be  able  to  wound  yoti 
in  yonr  memory,  which  strokes  you  will  not  feel.  That  your  high. 
ness  ipay  be  speedily  in  this  security,  is  the  universal  wish  of  your 
grateful  country  ;  this  is  th»  desire  and  prayer  of  the  good  and  of 
(he  bad,  and,  it  may  be,  is  the  only  thing  wherein  all  sects  and  factions 
do  agree  in  their  devotions,  and  is  our  only  common  prayer.  But, 
amongst  all  that  put  in  their  requests  and  supplications,  for  yonr 
highness's  speedy  deliverance  from  all  earthly  troubles,  none  is  more 
assiduous,  nor  more  fervent,  than  he,  that,  with  tiie  rest  of  the  / 
nation,  hath  the  honour  to  be,  may  it  please  your  higliness, 

Yonr  Highness's  present  skive  apd  .vassal, 

W.  A. 

To  all  those  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Army,  thai  rememder 
their  Engagements,  and  dare  be  honest, 

I  HsAaTiLT  wish,  for  England's  sake,  that  your  number  may  b^ 
far  greater,  than  I  fear  it  is ;  and  that  his  highness's  frequent  gur. 
gattons  may  have  left  any  amongstyou,  that,  by  these  character^ 
are  concerned  in  this  dedication.    That  J,  and  all  men,  have  reasofi 
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to  make  this  a  doubt^  your  own  actions,  as  well  u  Jroar  tame  aiif!i 
ferings,  do  but  too  plainly   manifest.      For  you,  that  were   the 
champions  of  our  liberty,  and  to  that  purpose  were  raised,  are  not 
you  become  the  instmnients  of  our  slayery  ?  And  your  huids,  that 
the  people  employed  to  take  off  the  yoke  from  our  necks,  are  not 
those  the  yery  hands  that  now  do  put  it  on?  Do  you  remember,  that 
you  were  raised  to  defend  the  ttrirlleges  of  parliaihent,  and  hare 
sworn  to  do  it }  and  will  you  be  employed  to  forc^  elections,   and 
dissolre  parliaments,  because  they  will  not  establish  the  tyrant^s 
iniquity,  and  our  slavery,  by  a  law  ?  I  beseech  you,  think  npon  whit 
jou  have  promised,  and  what  you  do ;  and  gire  not  posterity,  as 
well  as,  your  own  generation,  the  occasion  to  mention  yonr  name 
with  infamy,  and  to  curse  that  unfortunate  valour  and  success  of 
yours,  that  only  hath  gained  victories,  as  you  use  them,  ag^st  the 
commonwealth.     0>uld  ever  England  have  thought  to  have  seen  that 
army,  that  was  never  mentioned  without  the  titles  of  cer^gioa!^ 
zealous,  faithful,  courageous,  the  fence  of  her  liberty  at  lioae,  tha 
terror  of  her  enemies  abroad,  become  her  jailers  ?  Not  her  guard, 
but  her  oppressors  ?  Not  her  soldiers,  but  a  tyrant's  executioners, 
drawing  to  blocks  and  gibbets  all  that  dare  be  honester  than  them. 
Selves  ?  This  you  do,  and  this  you  are ;  nor  can  you  ever  redeem 
your  own  honour,  the  trust  and  love  of  your  country,  the  estimatioB 
of  brave  men,  or  the  prayers  of  good,  if  you  let  not,  speedily,  the 
world  see  you  have  been  deceived ;  which  they  will  only  then  believe, 
when  they  see  your  vengeance  upon  his  faithless  head  that  did  it 
This,  if  you  defer  too  long  to  do,  you  will  find  too  late  to  attempt, 
and  your  repentance  will  neither  vindicate  you,  nor  help  na.    Te 
let  yon  see  you  may  do  this,  as  a  lawful  action,-  and  to  persuade  yoa 
to-it,  as  a  glorious  one,  is  the  principal  intent  of  ^is  following 
paper :  which,  whatever  effects  it  hath  upon  you,  I  shall  not  abw 
aolutely  fail  of  my  ends;    for,  if  it  excites  not  your  virtoe  aad 
counge,  it  will  yet  exprobrate  your  cowardice  and  baseness.     This 
is  from  one  that  was  once  amongst  you,  and  will  be  so  again,  wbea 
you  dare  be  as  you  were. 

It  is  not  any  ambition  to  be  in  print,  when  so  few  spare  paper  and 
the  press,  nor  any  instigations  of  private  revenge  or  malice  (though 
few,  that  dare  be  honest,  now  want  their  causes)  that  have  prevailed 
with  me  to  make  myself  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  and  to  distuib 
that  quiet,  which,  at  present,  I  enjoy,  by  his  highnesses  great  favour 
and  injustice.  Nor  am  I  ignorant,  to  how  little  purpose  I  shall 
employ  that  time  and  pains,  which  I  shall  bestow  upon  this  paper. 
For  to  think,  that  any  reasons  or  persuasions  of  mine,  or  convictions 
of  their  own,  shall  draw,  men  from  any  thing,  wherein  they  see 
profit  or  security,  or  to  any  thing,  wherein  they  fear  loss,  or  see 
dknger,  is  to  have  a  better  opinion,  both  of  myself  and  ^em,  tiiaa 
either  of  us  both  deserve. 

Besides,  the  subject  itself  is  of  that  nature,  that  I  am  not  only  to 
expect  danger  from  ill  men,  but  censure  and  disallowance"  from 
many  that  are  good.   For  these  opinions,  only  looked  npon,  not 
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Wolnd  iiftio  (wUch  all  hate  not  «fM  lor)  will  appetr  bloody  and 
cna^l;  and  theso  €ompeUation8 1  miut  expect  from  those  that  hare  a 
z«al,  butnot  aceording  toknowledge.  If,  therefore,  I  had  coosidered 
myself,  I  had  spared  whateyer  this  is  of  pains,  and  not  distasted  so 
nmny,  to  please  so  few,  as  are,«ia  mankind,  the  honest  and  the  wise. 
B^itj  at  sach  a  tinfp  as  this,  when  Grod  is  not  only  ezercisirig  as  with 
a  usual  and  common  calamity,  of  letting  us  fall  into  slavery,  that 
y^ed  our  liberty  so  ill;  but  is  pleased  so  Ux  to  blind  our  under, 
standings,  and  to  debase  our  spirits,  as  to  suffer  us  to  court  oar 
bondage,  and  to  place  it  amongst  the  requests  we  put  up  to  him.  In* 
di^nadon  makes  a  man  break  that  sil0ace,  that  prudence  would  per* 
saade  him  to  use;  if  not  to  work  upon  other  men's  minds,  yet  to 
ease  his  own. 

A  late  pamphlet  tells  us  of  a  great  design,  discovered  against  tha 
person  of  hts  highness,  and  of  the  parliament's  coming  (for  so  doe« 
that  junto  profane  that  name)  to  congratulate,  with  his  highness, 
his  happy  delireraace  from  that  wicked  and  bloody  attempt.  Besides 
this,  that  they  have  ordered  that  God  Almighty  shall  be  mocked  with 
a  day  of  timnksgiring,  as  I  think  the  world  is  with  the  plot,  and 
that  tiie  people  sUcdl  give  publick  thanks  fox  the  publick  calamity,  that 
God  is  yet  pleased  to  continue  his  judgments  upon  them,  and  to 
frustrate  all  means  that  are  used  for  their  deliverance.  Certainly^  . 
neoe  will  now  deny,  that  the  English  are  a  very  thankful  people. 
But,  I  think,  if  we .  had  read  in  Scripture,  that  the  Israelites  had 
cried  onto  the  Lord,  not  for  their  own  deliverance,  but  the  preser. 
vatkm  of  their  task-masters ;  and  that  they  had  thanked  God,  witli 
solemnity,  that  Pharaoh  was  yet  living,  and  that  there  were  still 
great  hopes  of  the  daily  increase  of  the  number,  of  their  bricks: 
TlKNigh  that  people  did  so  many  tilings,  not  only  impiously  and 
prophanely,  but  ridiculously  and  absurdly;  yet,  certainly,  they  did 
Bothiog,  we  should  more  have  wondered  at,  than  to  have  found  them 
ceremonk>u8ly  thankful  to  God  for  plagues,  that  were  commonly  so 
brutishly  unthankful  for  mercies ;  and  we  should  have  thought,  that  . 
Moses  had  done  them  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  if  he  had  not  suffered 
them  to  enjoy  their  slavery,  and  left  them  to  their  tasks  and 
garlick. 

I  can,  with  justice  say,  my  principal  intention,  in  this  paper,  is 
not  to  dedatm  against  my  lord  protector,  or  his  accomplices ;  for, 
were  it  not  more  to  justify  others,  than  accuse  them,  I  should  think 
their  own  actions  did  that  work  sufficieutly,  and  I  should  not  tako 
pains  to  tell  the  world  what  they  knew  before.  My  design  is,  to 
examine  whether  if  there  hath  been  such  a  plot  as  we  hear  of,  and 
that  it  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Slndercorobe,  against  my  lord  protector, 
and  not  by  my  lord  protector,  against  Mr.  Sinderccmbe,  which  is 
doubtful,  whether  it  deserves  those  epithets,  Mr«  Speaker  is  pleased 
to  give  it,  of  bloody,  wicked,  and  proceeding  from  the  .prince  of 
darkness.  I  know  very  vrell,  how  uncapable  the  vulgar  are  of  con. 
sidering  what  is  extraordinary  and  singular  iu  every  case,  and  that 
they  judge  of  things,  and  name  them*  by  their  exterior  appearances, 
Wi^ot  penetrating  at  all  into  their  causes  or  natures    A^di  without 
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doubt,  whentkej  hear  the  piwtector  was  to  lie  kilM,  they  mMU 
Gonclode,  a  man  was  to  be  murder^,  not  a  matefector  pnnished; 
for  they  think,  the  fortealittes  do  always  make  the  tkings  them* 
selves ;  and  tliat  it  is  the  judge  and  the  cryer  that  makes  the  josdce, 
andtl4  Jul  the  ertminal.  And,^  therefore^ ..when  they  read,  in  the 
pamphlet,  Mr.  Speaker's  speech,  they  certainly  think,  he  gives  these 
plotters  their  right  titles;  and,  as  reaidily  as  a  high  court  of  justice, 
^ey  condemn  them,  wit^ut  ever  examining  whether  they  .would  have 
kyied  a  magistrate,  or  destroyed  a  t3nrant,  over  vrhom  every  man  is 
BaturaUy  a  judge,  and  an  executioner,  and- whom  the  laws  of  God, 
•f  nature,  and  of  nations,  expose,  like  beasts  of  prey,  to  be  destroyed 
as  ihej  are  met. 

That  I  may  be  as  plain  as  I  can,  I  shall,  first,  make  it  a  question, 
vrhich,  indeed,  is  none,  whether  my  lord  protector  be  a  tyrant  or 
not?  Secondly,  if  he  be,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  do  justice  upon  him, 
without  solemnity,  that  is,  to  kill  him  ?  Thirdly,  if  it  be  lawfol, 
whether  it  iS  likely  to  prove  profitable  or  noxious  to  the  common, 
wealth? 

The  civil  law  makes  tyrants  of  two  sorts ;  fyranmu  tine  iitulo^ 
and  ttfremnus  exercUio :  the  one  called  a  tyrant,  because  he  hath  do 
right  to  govern;  the  other,  because  he  governs  tyrannically.  W« 
'  will  briefly  discourse  of  them  both,  and  see  whether  ^e  pro. 
tector  may  not,  with  great  justice,  put  in  his  claim  to  both 
tities. 

We  shaU  sufficiently  demonstrate  who  they  are  that  hare  not  s 
inght  to  govern,  if  we  shew  vrho  they  are  that  have,  and  what  it  ti 
tlut  makes  the  power  just,  which  those,  that  rule,  have  over  tiie  na. 
*  tural  liberty  of  other  men.  To  fiithers,  within  their  private  families, 
nature  hath  givim  a  supreme  power.  Every  man,  says  Aristotle,  of 
right  governs  his  wife  and  children;  and  this  power  was  necessarily 
exercised,  eYery  where,  whilst  families  lived  dispersed,  before  the 
^  constitutions  of  commonwealth;  and,  in  many  places,  is  continued 
after,  as  appears  by  tiie  laws  of  Solon,  and  the  most  ancient  of  those 
of  Rome.  And,  indeed,  as  by  the  laws  of  Grod,  and  nature,  the  care, 
defence,  and  support  of  the  family  lies  upon  every  man  whose  it  is ; 
so,  by  Ae  same  law,  there  is  due  unto  every  man  from  his  family,  a 
subjection  and  obedience,  in  compensation  of  that  support.  But,  se, 
Teral  families  uniting  themselves  together,  to  make  up  one  body  of  a 
commonwealth,  and  being  independent  one  of  another,  without  any 
natural  superiority  or  obligation,  nothing  can  introduce,  amongst 
them,  a  disparity  of  rule  and  subjection,  but  some  power  that  is 
over  them,' which  power  none  can  pret<^nd  to  have,  but  God  and 
themselves:  Wherefore  all  power,  which  is  lawfully  exercised  over 
such  a  society  of  men,  vrhich,  from  tlie  end  of  its  Institation,  we 
call  a  commonwealth,  must  necessarily  be  derived,  either  from  the 
appointment  of  God  Almighty,  who  is  supreme  Lord  of  all  and 
every  part,  or  from  the  consent  of  the  society  itself,  who  have  the 
next  power  to  his,  of  disposing  of  their  own  liberty,  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  for  their  own  good.  This  power  God  hath  given  to  societies 
of  men,  as  well -as  he  gave  it  to  particular  persons;  and  when  he  la. 
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ferposes  tiot  his  oim  antboritj,  and  appoints  not  himflelf  vho  diall 
be  his  Ticegerentg,  and  ruU  under  Jbtm,  he  leaves  it  to  none,  but  the 
people  themaeWes,  to  make  the  election,  'whose  benefit  is  the  end  of 
all  goTernment.  Nay^  when  he  himself  hath  i>een  pleased  to  appoint 
rulers  for  that  people,  which  he  was  pleased  particularly  to  own,  he 
many  times  made  the  choice,  but  left  the  confirmation  and  ratification 
of  that  choice  to  the  people  themselves.  So  Saul  was  chosen  by  God^ 
and  anointed  king  by  his  prophet,  but  made  kiag  by  all  the  peopla 
of  Gilgal.  Ikivid  was  anomted  king  by  the  same  prophet;  but  was 
afterwards,  after  Saul's  death,  confirmed  by  the  people  of  Judah, 
an<l,  scTien  years  after,  by  the  elders  of  Israel,  the  people's  deputies^ 
at  Hebron.  And  it  is  observable,  that,  though  they  knew  that  Dayid 
was  appointed  king  by  God,  and  anointed  by  his  prophet,  yet  they 
likewise  knew,  that  God  allowed  £o  themseWes,  not  only  his  confir. 
mation,  but  likewise  the  limitation  of  his  power;  for,  before  his  in« 
huguration,  they  made  a  league  with  him;  that  is,  obliged  him,  bj 
compact,  to  the  performance  of  such  conditions,  as  they  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  ^curing  their  liberty.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable, 
that,  when  God  gives  directions  to  his  people,  concerning  their  govern- '  " 
ment,  he  plainly  leaves  the  form  to  themselves:  for  he  says  not, 
wh^Q  thou  shalt  have  come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
gives  thee.  Status  super  tc  regem;  but  ft*  dixeris,  statuam.  God 
says  not,  thou  shalt  appoii^t  a  king  over  thee:  But,  if  thou  shait 
say,  I  will  appoint,  leaving  it  to  their  choice,  whether  they  would 
say  sd  or  no.  And  it  is  plain,  in  that  place,  that  God  gives  the 
people  the  choice  of  their  king,  for  he  there  instructs  them'  whom 
they  shall  choose,  e  medio  fratrum  tuorum^  one  out  of  the  midst  of 
thy  brethren ;  much  more  might  we  say,  if  it  were  a  less  manifest 
truth,  that  all  just  power  of  government  is  founded  upon  these  two 
bases,  of  God's  immedi^e  command,  or  the  people's  consent.  And 
therefore,  whosoever  arrogates  to  himself  that  power,  or  any  partof  « 
it,  that  cannot  produce  one  of  those  two  titles,  is  not  a  ruler^  buf 
an  inv&der ;  and  those,  that  are  subject  to  that  power^  are  not  govcr^  ' 
ned,  but  oppressed. 

lliis  being  considered,  have  not  the  people  ot  England  much  rea^ 
son  to  ask  the  protector  this  question,  Quis  constUuU  te  virum  prifu 
dpem  Sfjudicem  super  hosf  '  Who  made  theea  prince  and  a  judge  over 
us  ?  If  God  made  thee,  make  it  manifest  to  us ;  if  the  people,  wheoo 
did  we  meet  to  do  it?  Who  took  our  subscriptions  ?  To  whom  depu- 
ted we  our'authority  ?  And  when  and  where  did  those  deputies  make 
the  choice?  Sure  these  interrogations  are  very  natural,  and,  I  believe, 
would  much  trouble  his  highness,  his  council,  and  his  junto,  to  an« 
swer.  In  a  word,  that  I  may  not  tire  my  reaider  (who  will  not  want 
proofs  ior  what  I  say,  if  he  wants,  not  memory)  if  to  change  tli^ 
government  without  the  people's  consent  t  if  to  dissolve  their  repre- 
sentatives by  force,  and  disannul  their  acts :  if  to  give  the  name  of 
the  people's  representatives  to  confederates  of  his  own,  that  he  may 
establish  iniquity  by  a  law :  if  to  take  away  men's  lives,  out  of  all 
course  of  law,  by  certain  murderers  of  his  own  appointment  whom 
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t>y  biff  own  power,  to  impose  upon  the  people  what  tazei  he  pleases; 
and  to  mainfahi  all  this  bj  force  of  arms :  if,  I  say,  all  this  does 
make  a  tyrant,  his  own  nonpodence  cannot  deny,  but  he  is  as  com. 
pleat  a  one,  as  ever  hath  been,  since  there  hare  been  societies  of  men. 
lie  tlAt  liath  done,  and  does  all  tids,  iniSbit  person  for  wliose  preser. 
iration  itie  people  of  England  must  piay ;  bat,  certainly.  If  they 
do,  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  old  woman  of  Syracuse  prayed 
for  the  long  life  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  lest  the  deril  shonld  cosse 
liext. 

Now.  f  f,  instead  of  God's  command,  or  the  people's  consent, 
his  highness  hath  no  other  title  bat  force  and  frand)  whidh  is 
to  want  all  title;  andJf  to  Tiolate  all  laws,  and  propose  none  to 
rale  by,  bat  those  of  his  own  will,  be  to  exercise  that  tyranny 
he  hath  usurped,  and  to  make  his  adndnistratioii  confotmable 
to  Ms  clafan;  Uien  the  first  question  we  proposed  is  a-qaestion  bo 
lomrer. 

But  befo^  we  come  to  flie  second,  seefaig  tilings  are  more  ea^y 
perceived  and  found  bjr  tiie  description  of  their  exterior  accidents 
and  qualities,  than  the  defining  tiieir  essences:  It  will  not  be  amiss 
to  see,  whether  hb  hig^mesa  hath  not  as  well  the  outward  marks  and 
characters  by  which  grants  are  known,  as  he  hath  tiidr  nature  and 
essential  properties ;  whetiier  he  hatii  not  the  skin  of  the  lion,  and 
tidl  of  the  fox,  as  well  as  he  hath  the  Tiolence  of  tiie  one,  and  de. 
ceit  of  the  other  ?  Now,  in  this  delineation  which  I  intend  to  make 
of  a  tyrant,  all  the  lineaments,  all  the  coloun  will  be  found  so  aa. 
turally  to  correspond  with  the  life,  that  it  cannot  but  be  doubted^ 
whether  his  highness  be  the  original  or  tiie  copy;  whether  I  have, 
in  drawing  the  tyrant:,  represented  him;  or  in  representing  hha 
expressed  a  tyrant :  and  tiierefore,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  to  deal 
nnsfaicerely  with  his  Ugliness,  and  not  to  hare  applied  these  foUowfa^ 
characters,  but  made  them,  I  shall  not  gire  you  any  of  my  own  stamp, 
ii^,  but  such  as  I  find  in  Plato,  Aristotie^  Tacitus,  and  his  h^jjhness's 
own  etaugelist,  MadiiaTsL 

1.  Almost  all  tyrants  have  been  first  captains  and  generals  for 
tiie  people,  under  pretences  of  rindicating  and  defending  their  liber* 
'ties:  ^  Ui  hnperium  everianiy  iiberiaiem prctfemni;  cumperoerm 
^  ieruntj  ijpiam  aggrediuntur;  *  says  Tacitus,  <  to  subrert  the  present 

*  goremment,  they  pretend  liberty  for  the  people ;  when  tbegorenu 

*  mentis  down,  tiiey  then  inrade  tiiat  liberty  themselres ;'  thb  needs 
no  application. 

S.  Tyrants  accomplish  tiieir  ends  much  more  by  fraud  tiian  force; 
neither  tirtne  nor  force,  says  Machiatei,  are  so  necessaiy  to  tiiat 
purpose,  as  una  atiuiia  foriufuUa^  a  luckv  craft;  wUch,  says  he, 
without  force  has  been  oflen  found  sufficient,  but  herer  force 
without  that  And  in  anotiier  place  he  tells  us,  their  way  is  Aggirar$ 
icervelli  de  gli  huomini  con  attuHOj  &c.  Witii  cunning  plaksi- 
ble  pretences  to  impose  upon  men's  onderatandings,  and  in  the  end 
they  master  those  that  had  so  littie  as  to  rely  uponlheir  ftlth  and 
'Integrity.  .     . 
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It  tt  1ml  vnneoesiAiy  to  say,  tlmt  had  not  his  hh^nesstiida&cuL 
t7  to  be  fluent  in  hb  tears,  and  eloqpsent  in  his  execraUons :  had '  he 
Mot  had  spongjr  eyes,  and  a  sopple  conscience ;  and  besides  to  do 
with  a  people  (tf  gfeat  faith,  but  little  wit :  his  coprage,  and  the  rest 
of  hb  moral  riltaei,  with  the  help  of  his  janisaries,  had  nerer  been 
able  so  far  to  adrance  him  out  of  the  reach  of  justice,  that  we  shonld 
liB.Te  need  to  call  for  any  other  hand  to  remoTe  him,  but  that  of  the  ^ 
luuigman, 

3.  They  abase  all  excellent  persons,  and  rid  6nt  of  the  way  all 
thAt  hare  noble  minds.  Et  ietrmJiUoa  exioUunty  and  admnce  sons  of 

To  pnt  Aristotle  into  other  words,  they  purge  both  parliament  ' 
ami  army,  till  tiiey  leave  few  or  none  there,  that  hare  either  honour 
or  conscience,  either  wit,  interest,  or  coorage  to  oppose  their  derigns* 
And  in  these  purgations,  saitii  Plato,  tyrants  do  quite  contrary 
to  physicians ;  for  they  puige  us  of  our  humours,  but  tyrants  of  our 
spirits. 

A,  They  dare  suffer  no  assemblies,  not  so  much  as  horse-races. 
5.  In  all  places,  they  ha?e  their  spies  and  dilators,  that  is,  diey 
bave  their  Fleetwoods,  their  Broghills,  and  their  St^Johiis;  be« 
sides  innumerable  small  spies,  toappear  discontented,  and  not  to  side 
with  them;  that  under  that  ^sguise  they  may  get  trust,  and  malce 
diflCOTeries ;  they  likewise  hare  their  emissaries  to  send  with  forged' 
letters.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  him  send  to  Major-general  Brown,  and 
he  will  satisfy  him. 

0.  They  stir  not  without  a  guard,  nor  his  highness  without  hit 
life-guard. 

7.  They  impo?eridi  the  people,  that  they  may  wattt  the  power,  if 
fStiej  haye  the  will  to  attempt  any  tiling  against  them.  His  highnesses 
way  it  by  taxes,  excise,  decimations,  8cc. 

8.  Tliey  make  war  to  divert  and  bunr  the  people;  and  besides 
to  hate  a  pretence  to  raise  monies,  and  to  make  new  leries,  if 
they  dther  distrust  their  old  forces,  or  think  them  not  suffici- 
ent The  war  with  Spain  serreth  his  highness  to  this  purpose; 
and  upon  no  otlier  justice  was  it  began  at  first^  or  is  still  coa. 


9.  They  wQl  seem  to  honour  and  proyide  for  good  men ;  that  is, 
if  the  minitters  will  be  orthodox  and  flatter;  if  they  will  wrest 
maA  torture  the  scripture  to  prove  his  govemment  lawful,  and 
furnish  his  title;  his  highness  will  likewise  be  then  content  td 
imderttand  scripture  in  their  favour,  and  furnish  them  with  tides. 

10.  Things  that  are  odious  and  distasteful,  they  make  others 
executioners  of;  and  when  the  people  are  discontented,  they 
appease  them  with  sacrificing  those  ministers  they  eiAploy.  I  leave 
it  to  his  highness's  major-generals  to  ruminate  a  little  upon  thii 
point. 

11.  In  all  things  they  pretend  to  be  wonderful  carefnl  of  the 
publick;  to  give  general  accounts  of  the  money  they  receive, 
which  diey  pretend  to  be  levied  for  the  matntcnaoce  of  the  slate, 
and  the  prosecuting  of  the  war.     His  highueis  made  an  excel* 

u  2 
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he  names,  A  Ugh  court  of  jattioe :  if  to  decimate  men's  estates,  wnd, 
lent  comment  upon  this  place  of  Aristotle,  in  his  speech  to  the  pur* 
liam^nt. 

13.  All  things  set  aside  for  religious  uses  they  set  to  sale ;  that 
while  those  things   last,  they  may  expect^ the  less  of  the  peo. 
pie.    The  cavaliers  Would  interpret  this  of  the  dean  and  chapters 
,    lands. 

13.  They  pretend  inspirations  from  Gods,  and  responses  from  oitu 
cles  to  authorise  what  they  do ;  his  highness  hath  been  ever  an  entfau* 
liast  And  as  Hugh  Capet,  in  taking  die  crown,  pretended  to  be  ad« 
monished  to  it  in  a  dream  by  St.  Valery  and  St.  Richard ;  so  I  believe 
will  his  highness  do  the  same,  at  the  instigation  of  St  Henry  and  St. 
{Uchard,  his  two  sons. 

14.  Lastly,  above  all  things  they  pretend  a  love  to  God  and  reli. 
gion.  This  Aristotle  calls  Artucs  tyrannicaricB  potimmam;  the  sn« 
rest  and  best  of  all  the  arts  of  tyrants ;  and  we  all  know  his  highness 
hath  found  it  so  by  experience.  He  hath  found  indeed,  that  in  god. 
Imess  there  is  great  gain ;  and  that  preaching  and  praying,  well  ma. 
naged,  will  obtain  other  kingdoms  as  well  as  that  of  heaven.  His, 
indeed,  have  been  pious  arms,  for  he  hath  conquered  most  by  those  oC 
the  church,  by  prayers  and  tears.  But  the  truth  is,  were  it  not  for 
our  honour  to  be  governed  by  one  that  can  manage  both  the  spirt* 
inal  and  temporal  sword,  and  Roman  like,  to  have  our  empe. 
ror,  our  high  priest,  we  might  have  had  preaching  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate,  and  it  would  have  cost  us  but  our  tythes,  which  now  costs 
ns  alL 

Other  marks  and  rules  theVe  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  to  know 
tyrants  l^y ;  but  they  being  unsuitable  to  his  highnesses  actions,  and 
impracticable  by  his  temper,  I  ipsist  not  on  them.  As,  among  other 
things,  Aristotle  would  not  have  a  tyrant  insolent  in  his  behaviour, 
and  not  strike  people.  But  his  highness  is  naturally  cholerick,  and 
must  call  men  rogues,  and  go  to  cuffs.  At  last  he  concludes,  he 
should  so  fashion  his  manners,  as  neither  to  be  really  good,  nor 
'  absolutely  bad,  but  half  one,  half  the  other.  Now  Uits  half  good 
^  is  too  great  a  proportion  for  his  highness,  and  much  more  than  his 
tamper  will  bcAr. 

But  to  speak  truths  more  seriously,  and  to  conclude  this  first 
question.  Certainly  whatever  these  characters  make  any  man^ 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  his  highness  is,  and  then,  if  he  be  not  a 
tyrant,  we  must  confess  we  have  no  definition  nor  description 
of  a  tyrant  left  us,  and  may  well  imagine  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  nature,  and  that  it  is  only  a  notion  and  a  name.  But  if  there 
be  such  a  beast,  and  we  do  at  all  believe  what  we  see  and  feel, 
let  us  now  enquire,  according  to  the  method  we  proposed,  whe- 
ther this  be  a  beast  of  game,  that  vre  are  to  give  law  to,  or  a 
beast  of  prey,  to  destroy  with  all  means,  that  are  allowable  and 
lair? 

In  deciding  tiiis  question,  authors  very  much  differ,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  supreme  magistrates,  who  degenerate  into  tyrants.  Some 
think  they  are  to  be  borne  with  as  bad  parents,  and  place  them  in 
thaaumbAr  of  those  mischiefsi  that  have  no  other  curci  "but  our  pt. 
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Hence!  Often  tiiink  they  nay^  be  qvestioned  bj  Ihftl;  rapreme  Ulw 
•f  the  people's  sefetf ,  and  tiiat  tiiey  are  auswerabte  totke  people's 
representatifes  for  tiie  breach  of  their  tnut  But  none,  of  sober 
smse,  make  prhate  persons  judges  oi  their  actions ;  which  were  in. 
deed  to  subvert  all  good  gotpmnlent.  Bat,  on  the  other  side,  I 
find  Bone,  that  hare  not  been  frighted  or  corrupted  out  of  their  rea« 
aon,  that  have  been  so  great  enonies  to  ciwimon  justice  and  the  IL 
berty  of  mankind,  as  to  give  any  kind  of  indemnity  to  a  usurper, 
wko  can  pretend  no  title  but  that  of  being  stronger,  nor  challenge 
the  people's  obedience,  upon  any  other  obligation  but  that  of  their 
necessity  and  fear.  Such  a  person,  as  one  out  of  all  bounds  of  ho. 
man  protection,  all  men  make  the  Ishmael,  against  whom,  is  • 
every  man's  hand,  as  his  is  against  every  man.  To  him  they  give 
no  more  security,  than  Cain,  his  fellow  murtherer  and  oppressor, 
promised  to  himself,  to  be  destroyed  by  him,  that  found  him 
first 

The  reason  why  a  tyrant's  case  is  particular,  and  why  in  that 
every  man  hath  that  vengeance  given  him,  which  in  other  cases  is 
jeserred  to  God  and  the  magistrate,  cannot  be  obscure,  if  we  ri^tly 
consider  what  a  tyrant  is,  what  his  crimes  are,  and  in  what  state 
he  stands  with  the  commonwealth,  and  with  every  member  of 
it  And  certainly,  if  we  find  him  an  enemy  to  all  human  society, 
and  a  subverter  of  all  laws,  and  one  that  by  the  greatness  of  his 
viUanles  secures  himself  against  all  ordinary  course  of  justice ;  we 
shall  not  at  all  think  it  strange,  if  then  he  have  no  benefit  from  human 
society,  no  protectbn  from  the  law,  and  if,  in  his  case,  justice  dis. 
pmises  with  her  forms.  We  are  thei^fore  to  consider  that  the  end, 
for  vHiich  men  enter  into  society,  is  not  barely  to  live,  which  they 
may  do  dispersed,  as  other  animals,  but  to  live  happily,  and  a 
life  answerable  to  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  their  kind*.  Out  of 
society  this  happiness  is  not  to  be  had ;  for  singly  we  are  impotent 
and  defective,  unable  to  procure  those  things,  that  are  either  of  ne» 
cessity  or  ornament  for  our  lives;  and  as  unable  to  defend  and  keep 
them,  w)ien  they  are  acquired.  To  remedy  these  defects,  we  asso. 
date  tc^ethe^  that  what  we  can  neither  enjoy  nor  keep  singly,  by 
mutual  benefits  and  assistances  one  of  another,  we  may  be  able  to  do 
both.  We  cannot  possibly  accomplish  these  ends,  if  vie  submit  not 
onr  passions  and  appetites  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  justice;  for  the 
depravity  of  man's  will  makes  him  as  unfit  to  live  in  society,  as  his 
necessity  malLes  him  unable  to  live  out  of  it ;  and,  if  that  perverseness 
be  not  regulated  by  laws,  men's  appetites  to  the  same  things,  their 
avarice,  their  lust,  their  ambition,  would  quickly  make  society  as 
unsafe,  or  more  tlwn  solitude  itself,  and  we  should  associate  only 
to  be  nearer  our  misery  and  our  ruin.  That  therefore,  by  which  we 
accomplish  the  ends  of  a  sociable  life,  is  our  subjection  and^  suhmis. 
sion  to  laws.  These  are  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  every  society' or 
commonwealth,  without  which  they  must  necessarily  dissolve  and  fall 
asunder.  And  indeed,  as  Augustine  says,  those  societies  where  law 
and  justice  is  not,  are  not  commonwealths  or  kingdoms,  butma^^ 
LairodmOy  (rent  confederacies  of  thie?es  and  robbers :  thoscj  there. 

V  3 
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IbratliiitfBbmittOBo  kw,  aroBttlto  be  rapafted  fa  ik#  tocfetf  M 
ntnkind,  wMch  ctnnot  costist  wittumt  a  kw:  Ikerafoia  AriiMltt 
fltysyiyianny  is  against  ^e  law  of  nature,  that  it,  tiM  law  of  hiinim 
Bocietj,  in  which  hiunan  nature  it  prNemd.  F#r  tiUi  ratfon  thafr 
deny  a  tyrant  to  he  partem  cMtaNSy  for  erery  part  if  enlgect  to  Ihitt 
whole ;  and  a  citizen^  gays  the  stine  author,  is  he  whli  ia  at  well 
obliged  to  the  duty  of  obeying,  as  he  Is  capable  of  the  power  off 
commanding ;  and  indeed  he  does  obey,  whilst  he  does  eoomaad  ; 
iiiat  is,  he  obeys  tiie  laws,  which,  says  Tully,  mogidraiibuiprmtmmi^ 
ut  magiitratut  prasufii  populoy  are  above  the  magistrates,  at  tho 
magistrates  are  above  the  people.  And  therefore,  a  tyrant  that  salv 
mits  to  no  law,  but  his  will  and  lust  are  the  law  by  whidi  he  gorena 
himself  and  others,  is  no  magistrate,  no  citisen,  or  member  of  any 
society,  but  an  ulcer  and  a  disease  that  destroys  it ;  anj,  if  it  be 
rightly  considered,  a  commonwealth  by  falling  into  a  tyranny  bImol 
lutely  loses  that  name,  and  is  actually  another  thing :  jf  on  ej^  oMte 
qua  uniui  est  viriy  saith  Sophocles,  that  which  is  one  man's  n  no 
city.  For  there  is  no  longer  king  and  people,  or  parUnaent  or 
people,  but  those  names  are  ohang^,  at  least  their  natnfea,  into 
masters  and  servants,  lord  and  slares ;  and  iervorum  Hon  cMtatertf 
9ed  magna  ftunilioj  says  Grotius,  'where  all  are  slaves,  it  la  not  a 
'  city,'  bat  a  great  fiimily  ;'  and  tibe  truth  is,  we  are  all  members  of 
Whitehall,  and,  when  our  master  pleaseth,  he  may  send  fornttUther, 
and  there  bore  through  our  ears  at  the  door-posts.  But  tooondmic^ 
a  tyrant,  as  we  have  said,  being  no  part  of  a  common-weahh,  maw 
submitting  to  the  laws  of  it,  Irat  making  himself  above  all  law,  tbeto 
is  no  reason  he  should  have  *the  protection  that  is  due  to  a  meiiber 
of  a  commonwealth,  nor  any  defence  from  laws  that  does  acknow* 
ledge  none.  He  is  therefore  in  all  reason  to  be  reckoned  In  Ike 
number  of  those  savage  beasts,  that  fall  not  with  otiiers,  into  any 
herd,  that  have  no  other  defenoe  but  their  own  strength,  makk^  a 
prey  of  all  that  is  weaker,  and,  by  ^  same  justice,  bring  a  prey  to 
all  that  is  stronger  than  themselves. 

In  the  n^xt  place,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  tyrant,  making 
'  himself  above  all  law,  and  defending  his  injustice  by  a  strength, 
which  no  power  of  magistrates  is  able  to  oppose,  he  becomes  a£nm 
all  punishment,  above  all  other  justice,  than  that  he  receives  from  tko 
stroke  of  some  generons  hand ;  and,  certainly,  the  safety  of  mankind 
were  but  ill  provided  for,  if  there  were  no  kind  of  justice  to  raadi 
peat  villainies,  but  tyrants  should  be  immundtiie  ioeierum  M^ 
*  secured  by  the  greatness  of  their  crimes.*  Our  laws  would  bo  then 
but  cobwebs  indeed,  made  only  to  catch  flies,  but  not  to  hold  wasps 
or  hornets;  and  it  might  be  then  said  of  all  commonwealths,  what 
was  said  of  Athenji,  That  there  only  small  thieves  were  hanged,  but 
the  great  ones  were  free,  and  condemned  the  rest  But  he,  that  will 
secure  himself  of  all  hands,  must  know  he  secures  himself  from 
none ;  he,  that  flies  justice  in  the  court,  must  expect  to  find  It  fas  the 
street;  and  he,  that  goes  armed  against  every  man,  armi  every  man 
against  himself.  <  Bellum  est  in  eoSy  ^judkUs  coerceri  nonpasm 
^  9unty*  says  Cicero ;  ^  we  have  war  with  those,  against  whom  wo  caa 
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&c'    There  beieg  two  wiiy«  of  d«cidiii|  dlffnencet,  the  one  by 

JMlgiseiit  and  iurUtmtaoii,  the  other  by  force;  the  one  proper  t» 

mw,  the  other  to  beevti ;  we  most  hare  recourse  to  the  latter,  when 

ihs  fonner  cannot  he  ol^lawed*    And>  oertainl j,  by  the  law  of  na, 

ta^  ^  tM  cu»0ijM/Uemmy'  <  when  no  jodtiee  can  be  had,' every  man 

mmy  be  hto  own  magiitrate,  and  do  justice  for  himself ;  for  the  law^ 

a»ya  Giotiua,  that  forbids  ve  to  pursue  my  right,  bnt  by  a  course  of 

Ukmy  certainly  snpposos,  tUd  capia  ettjudkii^  where  law  and  justice 

mm  to  he  had ;  otherwiae,  that  law  were  a  diefence  for  injuries,  nol 

one  against  them ;  and,  quite  eontraiy  to  the  nature  of  all  laws, 

W0qM  become  the  pretectien  of  the  guUty  against  the  innocent,  not 

•f  die  innocent  agabist  .the  guilty.    Now,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 

laws  of  Grod  and  nature^  that  men,  who  are  partial  to  themselTes,  and, 

thenfore,  uiyust  to  others,  should  be  their  own  judges,  where 

stiff fi  are  to  be  had;  so  is  it  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 

Ae  conmon  safety  of  mankind,  that,  when  the  laws  can  have  no 

plnee,  men  should  be  forbidden  to  repd  force  by  force,  and  so  be 

bsfty  witlioni  all  defence  and  remedy,  against  the  injuries.    God  hinu 

mU  left  not  the  slave  widuiut  remedy  agunst  the  cruel  master ;  and  * 

wbnt  analogy  can  it  hM  with  reason,  that  the  slave,  that  is  but  his 

wmM^m  mmiey,  and-  but  part  of  his  honshold-stuir,  should  find 

radteas  against  the  injuries  and  insolenciesof  an  imperious  master; 

aod  a  free  people,  who  have  no  superior  but  their  Grod,  should  have 

BOSie  at  all,  against  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  a  baibaroui 

tyvant  ?  And  were  not  the  inoongruity  full  as  great,  that  the  law  of 

God  pevimttiBg  every  man  to  kill  a  ihief,  if  he  took  him  brtaking 

open  his  house  in  the  night;  becanse  then  it  might  be  supposed,  he 

could  not  bring  him  to  justice:  but  a  tyrant,  that  is  the  common 

robber  of  mankind,  and  whom  no  law  can  take  hold  on,'hla  person 

ahonld  be,  s^erotandy  cuinihiimerum  aui  smneiumj  to  whom  nothing 

la  snared,  nothing  hivic^able.    But  die  vulgar  judge  ridiculou8ly,like 

Ihemaelves;  ike  glister  of  things  dasales  their  eyes,  and  ikey  judge 

•f  them  by  their  appearances,  and  the  colours  that  are  put  on  them. 

For  what  can  be  more  absurd  in  nature,  and  contrary  to  all  oommeo 

aeaae^  tiian  to  call  hhn  thief,  and  kill  him,  that  comes  alone,  or  widi 

a  few,  to, rob  me ;  and  to  call  him  lord  protector,  and  obey  him, 

Ibat  robs  me  widi  regiments  and  troops  ?  As  if  to  rove  with  two  or 

tbrae  ships  weio  to  be  a  pyrate,  but,  with  ii%,  an  admiral  t  But, 

if  it  be  the  number  of  adherents  only,  not  die  cause,  that  makes  th^ 

diieience  between  a  robber  and  a  protector,  I  widi  that  nnmlier 

were  defined)  that  we  might  know  where  the  thief  ends,  and  the 

prinoe  begins ;  and  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  robber  and  m 

lax.    But,  sure,  no  Englishman  can  be  ignorant,  tliat  it  is  his  Idrth. 

rigiit  to  be  master  of  his  own  estate,  and  that  none  can  command  any 

part  of  it,  but  by  his  own  grant  and  consent,  either  made  expresly  by 


hfanseif,  or  virtually  hf  a  parliament    AU  other  winrs  are  mere 
robberies  in  other  nauMS:  ^  auferre^truddtir^yrq^ereyfidii 


fidiiMfMmMm 
^hmiaiptrmii^aUgm^iMiolkitdu^  ^to 

^  rob|  to  eztoft,  to  mprd^r  tyrants  fidsiy  called  to  govern,  ind  tar 

y  4 
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*  miike  deeolatioii,  they  call  to  settle  petee.'  In  every  uie0siii<iii(  ^m 
wee  robbed ;  the  eicise  is  robbery ;  Hhe  ctntoms  robbery ;  and,  witfe- 
•Qt  doubt,  whenerer  it  is  prudent,  it  is  alwayi  lawful  to  kill  Am 
tbieves,  whom  we  can  bring  to  no  other  justice ;  and  not  only  iawfW^ 
and  to  do  ourselves  right,  but  glorious,  and  to  deserve  of  manldnd, 
to  free  the  world  of  that  common  robber,  that  nniversai  pyrate,  under 
whom,  and  for  whom,  the  lesser  beasts  prey.  This  irebrand  I  woqM 
have  any  way  extiDguished ;  this  ulcer  I  would  have  any  band  to 

'  lance ;  and,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  God  will  suddenly  sanctify  warn 
hand  to  do  it,  and  bring  down  that  bloody  and  deoeitful  man,  wh» 
lives  not  only  to  misery,  but  the  infamy  of  our  nation. 

I  dionld  have  reason  to  be  much  less  confident  of  tlie  justice  of 
this  opinion,  if  it  were  new,  and  only  grounded  upon  ccilleetSont 
and  interpretations  of  my  own.  But  herein,  if  I  am  deceived,  I 
^ahall,  however,  have  the  excuse  to  be  drawn  into  that  error,  by  the 
examples  that  are  left  us  by  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous,  and  die 
opinions  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  men,  that  have  left  their  menoriet 
to  posterity.  Out  of  the  great  plenty  of  oonfirmationa^  I  conld 
bring  for  this  opinion  from  examples  and  authorities,  I  shidl  select  a 
very  few ;  for  manifest  truths  have  not  need  of  those  supporta;  and 
I  have  as  little  mind  to  tire  myself  as  my  reader. 

First,  therefore  a  usurper,  that  by  only  force  possesseth  himself  of 
government,  and  by  force  only  keeps  it,  is  yet  in  the  slate  of  war 
with  every  man,  says  the  learned  Grotins;  and  therefore  every 
tiling  is  lavrfttl  against  an  open  enemy,  whom  every  private  mma 
hath  a  right  to  kill.  ^  HosHs  hoitem  occtdere  voiui,*  says,  Seevola  to 
-  Porsenna,  when  he  was  taken,  after  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
kill  him ;/ 1  am  an  enemy,  and  an  enemy  I  would  have  killed  ;* 
which  every  man* hath  a  right  to  do. 

^  Qmirapubkcos  kosiesy  Sf  mqfesiatis  reot^  cmnis  homo  mUet  etty* 
.  says  Tertullian.     ^  Against  common  enemies,  and  those  that  are 

*  traitors  tofthe  commonwealth,  every  man  is  a  soldier.'  This  opfanoA 
the  most  celebrated  nations  have  approved,  both  by  their  laws  and 
practices.  The  Grecians,  as  Xenophon  tells  us,  who  suffered  not 
mnrderers  to  come  into  their  temples,  in  those  very  temples  they 
erected  statues  to  those  that  killed  tyrants,  thinking  it  fit  to  plsoe 
their  deliverers  amongst  their  gods.  Cicero  was  an  eyewitness  of 
the  honours  that  were  done  such  men,  Grtcci  hominei,  ^c.  The ' 
Greeks,  saith  he,  attributed  the  honours  of  tiie  gods  to  those  that 
killed  tyrants.  What  have  I  seen  in  Athens,  and  other  cities  of 
Greece !  What  religion  paid  to  such  men  !  What  songs !  What 
elogies  I  By  which  they  are  consecrated  to  immortality,  and  almost 
deified !  In  Athens,  by  Solon's  law,  death  was  not  only  decreed  for 
the  tyrant  that  oppressed  the  state,  but  for  all  those  that  took  any 
charge,  or  did  bear  any  office,  while  the  tyranny  remained.  And 
Plato  tells  us  the  ordinary  course  they  took  with  the  ordinary  tyrants 
in  Greece.  If,  says  he,  the  tyrant  cannot  be  expelled,  by  aconsingt 
bun  to.  the  citizens,  then  by  secret  practices  they  dispatch  hinu ' 

Amongst  the  Romans  the  Valerian  law. was,  iSt  quu  dt^fmsav 
fpp^h  ^^»    Whosoever  took  magistracy  upon  him,  without  thn 
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of  the  people,  it  was  lawful  for  any  nan  to  kin  litm. 
,  Ptnterch  makes  this  law  more  severe,  ^  Ui  inpuneaium  oceidere  edm 
^  Ueerd^  qui  domtnatum  concupigeerei.'  <  That  it  was  lawfal  by  that 
^law,  before  any  jadgment  past,  to  kill  him  that  bat  aspired  to 
*  tyranny.'  likewise  the  consular  law,  which  was  made  after  tha* 
suppression  of  the  tyranny  of  tiie  decemvirate,  made  it  lawfal  to 
kill  any  man  that  went  about  to  create  magistrates,  sine  pr&oocaUonef 
^c.  wi^ottt  reference  and  appeal  \o  the  people.  By  these  laws^ 
and  innumerabJe  testimonies  of  authors,  it  appears,  that  the  Romans^ 
with  ^  rest  of  their  philosophy,  had  learned  from  the  Grecians^ 
what  was  the  natural  remedy  a^inst  a  tyrant :  nor  did  they  honour 
these  less  that  durst  apply  it.  Who,  as  Polybius  says  (speaking  of 
coRsplracies  against  tyrants)  were  not  deierrimi  chium^  fed  genero^ 
sissimi  quique^  Sf  maximi  animi;  not  the  worst  and  meanest  of  the 
ekisens,  but  the  most  generous,  and  those  of  the  greatest  Tirtue : 
so  were  most  of  those  that  conspired  against  Julias  Caesar ;  he  hiou- 
seif  thought  Brutus  wortiiy  to  succeed  him  iir  the  empire  of  tho ' 
world.  And  Cicero,  who  had  the  title  of  Pater  Patrimy  if  he  were 
not  conscious  of  the  design,  yet  he  at  last  affected  the  honour  of 
being  thought  so :  Qitas  enim  res  unqurnn,  Sfc.  ^  What  act,'  says  he, 
^  O  Jupiter !  more  glorious ;  more  worthy  of  eternal  memory,  hath 
^  been  done  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  the  whole  world !  In  this 
'  dooign,  as  ^  Trojan  horse,  I  willingly  suffer  myself  to  be  included 
^  with  the  princes.'  In  the  same  place,  he  tells  what  all  rirtqoua 
Romans  thought  of  the  fact  as  well  as  he:  Omnes  botdy  quantum  in 
qmsfuit,  CiBtarem  occiderunt :  aliis  consilium :  aliis  animus :  alOs 
oeeasio  defuit^  voluntas  nemini:  ^  all  good  men,'  saith  he,  ^as  much  as 
'  lay  in  them,  killed  Caesar :  some  wanted  capacity,  some  courage, 
^  otiiers  opportunity,  but  none  the  will  to  do  it.'  But  yet  we  have  not 
declared  the  extent  of  their  seTerity  against  a  tyrant :  they  exposed 
him  to  fraud,  as  well  as  force,  and  left  him  no  security  in  oatha 
and  compacts ;  that  neither  law,  nor  religion,  might  defend  him  that 
Tiohited  both.  Cum  tyranno  Romanis  nuHaJides^  nulla  jurisjurandi 
rekgio,  saith  Brutus  in  Appian  ;  ^  with  a  tyrant  the  Romans  think  n» 
^  faith  to  be  kept,  observe  no  religion  of  an  oadi ;'  Seneca  gites  the 
reason,  Quto  qmcquid  erat^  quo  mihi  cohwrerety  Sfc.  For,  whatever 
there  was  of  mutual  obligation  betwixt  us,  his  destroying  the  laws  of 
human  society  hath  dissolved  ;  so  thes^  that  thought  that  tiiere  was 
in  hostem  nefas,  that  a  ▼illainy  might  be  committed  against  an 
enemy :  'these  that  professed,  non  minus  juste  quamfortOer  arma 
gerere,  to  manage  their  arms  with  justice  as  well  as  courage :  these 
that  thought  faith  was  to  be  kept  even  with  the  perfidious;  yet  they 
thought  a  tyrant  could  receive  no  injustice,  but  to  be  let  live ;  and 
that  the  most  lawful  way  to  destroy  him  was  the  readiest,  no  matter 
whether  by  force  or  fraud ;  ioT^  against  beasts  of  prey,  men  use  the 
toil  and  the  net,  as  well  as  the  spear  and  the  lance.  But  so  great 
was  their  detestation  of  a  tyrant,  that  it  made  some  take  their 
opinions,  from -their  passions,  and  Tent  things  which  they  could  but 
ill  justify  to  their  morality ;  they  thought  a  tyrant  had  so  absolutely 
^eited  all  title  to  hnmaoity^  aod  all  kind  of  protection  they  coold 
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^  kim  or  hK^iil  aev  kft  Ui  wife  wiAovt  aay  e«i«r  g^ 
dHMtity  bat  age  and  deformity;  and  thought  it  not  adulteij  whmt 
was  committed  with  her.  Many  more  testimonies  might  I  hmg  ;  for 
it  b  liarder  to  make  choice  tiian  to  find  plenty.  Bat  I  sh^l  conclade 
with  authorities  tliat  are  moch  more  aathenticki  and  eiamples  we  najr 
mach  more  safely  imitate. 

The  Uw  of  God  itself  decraed  ceHmn  death  to  that  man  that  would 
do  presomptaoaslyy  and  sobmit  to  no  decision  of  jostiQe.  Who  can 
read  this,  and  think  a  tyrant  ought  to  live  ?  Bat  certainly,  neidiR' 
that,  nor  any  other  Uw  were  to  any  effect,  if  there  were  no  way  to 
pot  it  in  execution.  Bat,  in  a  tyrant's  case,  process  and  dtaliini 
hsTe  no  place;  and,  if  we  will  only  hate  formal  remedies  againnt 
btm,  we  are  sure  to  hate  none.  There's  small  hopes  of  jnstiee  wheiw 
the  malefactor  lialb  a  power  to  condenm  the  jadge. 

All  remedy  therefore  against  a  tyrant  is  Ehud's  damr,  witbo^ 
which  oil  our  laws  were  fruitless,  and  we  helpless,  ^lib  is  that 
bigh  court  of  Justice  where  Moses  brought  the  .Egyptian,  wluther 
Ehud  brought  Eglon ;  Samson,  the  FhDirtlnes ;  Samuel^  Agi^ ;  and 
Jdioiado,  the  sheLtynmt  Athaliah. 

Let  us  a  little  consider,  in  particular,  these  several  examples,  oad 
see  whedier  they  may  be  proportioned  to  our  purpose. 

First,  as  to  the  case  of  M9Ses  and  the  iE^ption.  Certainly,  eveiy 
Englishman  hath  as  much  coll  as  Moses,  mi  more  cause  than  he,  to 
sbiy  tliis  ^£gyptkn,  that  is  always  laying  on  burthens,  and  always 
mnitmg  biotii  our  brethren  and  ourselves :  for,  as  to  his  call,  he  bad 
BO  other  that  we  read  of,  but  the  necessity  liis  brotlier  stood  in  of 
bis  bdp.  He  looked  on  his  brethr^'s  burdens,  and  seeing  an 
iBgjrptian  smiting  an  Hebrew,  and  knowing  he  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  other  kind  of  justice,  he  slew  him.  C^rtunly,  diis  was  and  i» 
as  lawful  for  any  man  to  do,  as  it  was  for  Moses,  who  was  then 
but  aprivata  man,  and  had  no  authority  for  wbat  lie  jBd,  bnt  what 
tiie  law  of  nature  gives  every  man,  to  oppose  force  to  foree,  and  to 
make  justice  where  he  finds  none.  As  to  Ae  cause  of  that  aetson, 
we  have  much  more  to  say  than  Moses  had;  he  saw  one  Hebrew 
smitten,  we  many  Englishmen  murdered;  he  saw  his  bredtren's  bur. 
dens  and  their  blows,  we  our  brethren's  burdens,  imprisonmeots, 
and  deaths.  Now,  sure,  if  it  were  lawful  for  Moses  to  kill  that 
.£gyplian  that  oppressed  one  moo,  seeing  there  was  no  way  to  pro. 
cure  an  ordinary  course  of  justice  against  him;  it  cannot  be  but 
absurd  to  think  it  unlawful  to  kill  him  that  oppresses  a  whole 
nation,  and  ofie  that  justice  as  little  reaches  as  it  defends. 

The  exsmple  of  Ehud  shews  us  the  natural  and  almost  the  only 
Temedy  against  a  tyrant,  and  the  way  to  free  an  oppressed  people 
from  the  slavery  of  an  insulting  Moabite.  'Tu  done  by  prayers  and 
tears,  with  the  help  of  a  dagger,  by  cryuig  to  the  Lord,  and  the  left, 
hand  of  an  Ehud.  Devotion  and  action  go  well  togedier ;  for,  be. 
lieve  it,  a  tyrant  is  not  of  that  kind  of  devil  that  u  to  be  cast  oat  by 
only  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  here  the  scripture  shews  us,  what  tlm 
I^rd  thought  a  fit  messflge  to  send  a  tyrant  from  himself;  a  dagger 
of  a  cubit  ki  his  belly ;  and  every  worthy  mato  that  desins  to  bo 
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•n  Brady  a  deliferer  of  his  conntiy,  will  rtrite  to  be  fhe  aws. 
•eiiffer. 

We  maj^here  likewise  obserre  in  this  and  many  places  of  Judges^ 
tliat,  when  the  Israelites  fell  to  idolatry,  which,  'of  all  sins,  cer^ 
tainly  is  one  of  the  greatest,  God  Almighty,  to  proportion  the  punish* 
ment  and  the  offence,  still  delivered  £em  into  the  hands  of  tyrants, 
which  sore  is  one  of  the  greatest  pf  all  plagnes. 

In  the  story  of  Samson,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  denying  him  his 
wi£e,  and  after  the  baroing  her  and  her  father,  which,  though  they 
veve  great,  yet  were  but  priTate  injuries,  he  took  for  sufficient 
grouD^  to  make  war  upon  the  Philistines^  being  himself  but  a 
priYate  man,  and  not  only  not  assisted  but  opposed  by  his  serrilo 
comitiymen.  He  knew  what  the  law  of  nature  allowed  him,  where 
other  laws  l»Te  no  place,  and  thought  it  a  sufficient  justification  for 
«miting  the  Philistines  hip  and  thigh,  to  answer  for  himself;  that,  as 
thev  did  unto  him,  so  had  he  done  unto  them. 

Now  that  which  was  lawful  for  Samson  to  do  against'  many  op« 
pressors,  why  is  it  unlawful  for  us  to  do  against  one?  Are  our  in« 
juries  less  i  Our  friends  and  relations  are  daily  murdered  before  our 
frees :  Have  we  dther  ways  for  reparation  ?  Let  them  be  named,,  and 
I  am  silenced ;  But,  if  we  haTe  none,  the  fire-brands,  or  the  jaw* 
bone,  the  first  weapons  our  just  fury  can  lay  hold  on,  may  certainly 
be  lawfully  employed  against  that  uncircumctsed  Philistine  that  op. 
presses  us.  We  have  too  the  opposition  and  discouragements  that 
Samson  had,  and  tlkerefore  have  the  more  need  of  his  courage  and 
resolation :  As  he  had  the  men  of  Jadah,  so  we  have  the  men  of 
Levi,  crying  to  us  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  from  the  top  of  the  rock 
Etem,  ^Kni^  you  not  that  the  Philistine  is  a  ruler  over  you?'  ^e 
truth  Is,  thsy  would  lain  make  him  so,  and  bind  us,  wiUi  Samson^ 
in  new  cords;  but  we  hope  they  will  become  as  flax,  and  that  tiiey 
will  either  loose  firom  our  hands,  or  we  shall  have  the  courage  to 
cntthem. 

l^|ion  the  same  grounds  of  retaliation  did  Samuel  do  justice  with 
his  own  hand  upon  the  tyrant  Agag:  ^  As  thy  sword,  says  the  prophet, 
*  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless 
^  amount  women,'  Nor  there  is  any  law  more  natural  and  more 
just. 

How  maw  mothers  has  our  Agag,  for  his  own  ambition,  made 


childless?  How  manv  children  fatherless?  How  many  have  this 
reason  to  hew  this  Amalekite  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  ?  And  let 
hiis  own  relations,  and  all  theirs  that  are  confederates  with  hiro^ 
beware,  kstmenceme  aft  last  to  revenge  thebr  own  relations  in  them. 
They  make  many  a  woman  hnsbandless,  and  many  a  father  childless^ 
Their  wives  may  come  at  last  to  know  what  it  is  to  want  a  husband, 
and  themselv^  to  lose  .their  children.  Let  them  remember  what 
their  great  apostle  Machmvel  tells  them,  that,  in  contestations  for  the 
preserving  tiieir  liberty,  people  many  times  use  moderation ;  but, 
when  they  come  to  vindicate  it,  their  rigour  exceeds  all  mean ;  like 
beasts  that  have  been  kept  up,  and  are  afterwards  let  loose^  thej 
always  are  more  fierce  and  ciueL 
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To  conclnde  wiiii  the  exBonple  JAoiada  hath' left  ns*  Siic  years  hm 
Ud  the  right  heir  of  the  erowB,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord;  mndy 
witiiout  all  doubt,  amongst  the  rest  of  God's  mercies  there,  he  ^«ras 
all  thai  tine  contriring  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,  tiiat  had  as* 
pired  to  tiie  crown  by  the  destmction  of  those  that  had  the  right  t<9 
M»    Jehoiada  had  no  pretence  to  authorise  this  action,  Imt  the 
^nity  and  justice  of  tiie  act  itself.    He  pretended  no  immediate 
eommand  from  Grod  for  what  he  did,  nor  any  autiiority  from  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  therefore  any  man  might  hare  done  what  Jdioiada 
did  as  lawfully,  that  could  have  done  it  as  effectually  as  he.     Now 
what  citation  was  giren  to  Athaliah,  what  appearance  wal  ahecidied 
to  before  aay  court  of  justice  ?   Her  fact  was  her  trial.    She  was^ 
without  any  expostulation  j  taken  forth  of  the  ranges,  and  only  let  lire 
^l,she  got  out  of  the  temple,  that  that  holy  place  might  not  be  de« 
iUed  by  the  blood  of  a  tyrant^  which  was  fitter  to  be  shed  on  a  dung- 
hill; and  so  they  slew  her  at  the  horse^te.    And  by  the  king^a 
house,  the  Tery  Whitehall  where  she  had  caused  the  blood  royal  to 
be  spilt,  and  which  herself  had  so  long  unjustly  possessed,  tiiere,  by 
proridence,  did  she  receive  her  punishment,  where  she  had  acted  so 
great  a  part  of  her  crimes.     How  the  people  lapproved-  t>f  this 
glorious  action  of  destroying  a  tyrant,  this  chapter  tells  us  at  the  last 
Terse  * :  ^  And  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and  die  city  was 
^  quiet,  after  they  had  slain  Athaliah  witii  the  sword.*     And  that  it 
may  appear  they  no  less  hononred  die  authors  of  such  actions,  than 
other  nations  did ;  as  in  his  life-time  they  obeyed  Jehoiada  as  a  king, 
so,  after  his  death,  for  the  good  he  had  done  in  Israel,  saith  the 
Scripture,  they  likewise  buried  him  amongst  the  kings. 

I  must  not  conclnde  tliis  story,  without  obsenring  that  Jehoiada 
commanded,  that  whosoever  followed  Athaliah  sboidd  be  put  to 
death ;  letting  us  see  what  tliey  deserve  that  are  confederates  with 
tyrants,  and  will  side  with  them,  and  bnt  appear  to  defend  them,  or 
allow  them  his  highnesses  council,  his  junto,  and  the  aga's  of  his 
'  janisaries,  may,  if  they  please,  take  notice  of  this,  and  repent,  lest 
they  likewise  perish.  And  likewise  his  highness's  chaplains,  and 
triers,  who  are  to  admit  none  into  the  ministry  that  will  preach 
liberty  with  the  gospel,  may.  If  they  think  fit,  observe,  that 
With  the  tyrant  fell  Mattan  the  priest  of  Baal.  And  indeed,  none 
but  Baal*8  priests  will  preach  for  tf  rants.  And  certainly,  those 
priests  that  sacrifice  to  our  Baal,  our  idol  Of  a  magistrate,  deserve 
as^well  to  be  hanged  bfeore  their  pulpits,  as  ever  Mattan  did  to  fidl 
before  his  altars. 

I  should  think  now  I  had  said  much  more  than  enough  to  the 
'  second  question,  and  should  come  to  the  third  and  last  I  proposed  in 
my  ^ethod ;  but  I  meet  with  two  objections  lying  in  my  way :  Tlie 
first  is,  that  these  examples  out  of  Scripture  are  of  men  that  were 
inspired  of  God,  and  that  therefore  they  had  that  call  and  authority 
for  their  actions,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to;  so  that  it  would  \}% 
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wutfe  for  HI  to  inm  their  actioiif  into  ^xampleSy  except  we*  had 
likewise  their  juatificttioDt  to  alledge* 

TV  other  objection  is,  that  there  being  now  no  opposition  niade 
to  tfato  gotemment  of  his  highness,  that  the  people  following  their 
caiyngs  and  traffick  at  home  and  abready  making  use  of  the  laws^ 
aad  appeathig  to  his  highnesses  courts  of  justice:  That  all  this 
aigiies  the  pe^le^s  tacit  consent  to  the  gOTemment ;  and  that  there. 
frre  now  it  Is  to  be  reputed  lawful,  end  the  people's  obedience 
Tolnatorj. 

TV»  the  first  I  answer  with  learned  Milton,  that  if  God  cpnu 
mahded  these  thfaigs,  it  is  a  sign  diey  were  lawlid,  and  are  commend- 
able. But  secondly,  as  I  obserted  in  the  rdtationa  themselTCs; 
Neither  Samson  por  Sanrael  alledged  any  otlier  cause  or  reason  for 
whet  they  did,  bntretaliation,  and  the^appaient  justice  <tf  the  actiont 
themsehes.  Nor  bsd  God  appeared  to  Meses  In  the  bush,  when  he 
slew  the  Egjrptkui;  nor  did  Jehoiada  allei^pe  as^  prophetical  axu 
thoritf  or  other  call  to  do  what  he  did,  but  that  common  call  which 
all  men  hate,  to  do  all  actions  of  justice  thatave  within  their  power^ 
when  the  ordiflai7*course  of  justice  ceases. 

To  tile  second  my  answer  is,  tlAit  if  commerce  and  pleadinga 
were  enough  to  argue  the  people's  consent,  and  give  tyranny  the 
name  of  gorernment ;  there  was  nerer  yet  any  tyranny  of  mmiy  weeks 
steading  in  tins  world.  Certainly,  we  then  extremely  wrong  Call, 
gttln  and  Nero  in  calling  them  tyrants,  and  they  were  rebels  that 
conqplrad  against  them;  except  we  will  believe,  that  all  the  while 
tiiejr  reigned,  in  Rome  they  kept  their  shops  shut,  and  opened  not 
their  tenptos,  or  their  courts.  We  are  likewise  with  no  lets  absnr* 
dity  to  imagine,  that  the  whole  eighteen  years  time,  which  Israel 
served  Eglon,  and  six  years  that  Athidiah  reigned,  the  Israelites 
quite  desisted  from  trafick,  pleadings,  and  all  pubUck  acts ;  other* 
wise  Ebad  and  Jehoiada  were  both  traitors,  the  one  for  killing  his 
king,  the  other  his  ^neen. 

HsTlnjg  shewed  what  a  tyrant  iSy  his  marks  and  practices,  I  can 
scarc«  persuade  myself  to  say  any  thing  to  that  I  made  my  third 
qoestion,  whether  the  reraoTitig  him^  is  like  to  prore  of  advantage  to 
tiie  commonwealth  or  not?  For  methlnks  it  is  to  inquire  whetl^r  it 
b  better  the  man  die,  or  the  imposthume  be  lanced,  or  the  g^mgrened 
limb  be  cot  off?  But  yet  there  be  some  whose  cowardice  and  avarice 
fbraish  them  with  some  arguments  to  the  contrary ;  and  they  would 
fain  make  the  world  believe,  that  to  be  base  and  degenerate  is  to  be 
cantloas  and  prudent ;  and  what  is  in  truth  a  servile  fear,  they  falsly 
call  a  christian  patience.  It  will  not  be  therefore  amiss  to  make 
appear  that  there  is  indeed  that  necessity,  which  we  think  there  ie, 
ef  ^ving  the  vineyard  of  the  commonwealth,  if  possible,  by  de» 
stroyiog  the  wild  boar  that  is  broke  into  it.  We  have  already 
shewed  that  it  is  lawful,  and  now  we  shall  see  whether  it  is  expedient. 
First,  I  have  already  told  you,  that  to  be  under  a  tyrant  is  not  to 
he  a  commonwealth,  but  a  great  fiimily,  consisting  of  muter  and 
slaves.  Fir  bane,  servarum  nulla  est  unquam  cvoitoiy  says  an  old 
poet,  ^  a  number  of  slaves  makes  not  a  city.',  So  that,  whilst  this 
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monster  Ihw,  we  are  not  nnbers  of  a  ooioiiioitireaMi|  Imt  oidj  kb 
living  tools  and  instruments,  yrhkk  lie  may  empkqr  to  wimt  vso  W 
-  -  adie     ^^ 


pteaaes.  Serv^  Iva  eil  JMmoj  ratio  ad  ie  ffOtf ,  says 
*  thy  ooodition  is  a  slave's,  tiioii  art  not  to  inqvlre  a  teat 
mast  we  think  we  gib  oondnne  long  in  the  oondklOB  of  slavtA,  and 
not  degenerate  into  the  imbits  and  teanier  that  are  natural  to  that 
condition ;  onr  minds  will  grow  low  with  onr  fortune,  and  bf  Mag 
accasfeoflMdto  live  like  slaves,  we  shall  become  nnfit  to  be  any  thfa^ 
else.  EHam  fera  anfmaiioj  it  daoia  ienea»^  vhfutii  MMmwaim^ 
says Tacitnsv^The  fiercest  creatares,  by  loi^ constraint,  looe their 
connge.'  And,says  Sir  Francb  Bacon,  *  The  biessing  of  IssKter  aad 

<  Ihatof  JndahfiOl  notnpononepeople^  tobeassesconchingmiderliwu 

<  dens,  and  to  baYO  the  spirit  of  lions.*  And  with  their  cmuage  it  lino 
wonder,  if  they  lose  ^beir  fortune,  as  the  elTect  with  tim  caaee,  and 
act  as  ignomfaiionsly  abroad,  as  they  snifer  at  home.  ItisMa^lavete 
observation,  that  the  Roman  armies  that  were  always  lictoiionanndsr 
consols,  all  the  while  they  wore  nnder  theslaveryof  the  Docemiiii, 
never  prospered.  And  oertafaily  pe6ple  have  reason  to  i^t  bat 
faintly,  where  iSaew  are  to  gain  the  Tictonr  agMnit  themseifea;  when 
every  eoooeu  shall  be  a  confiramtion  of  4sir  ikfoiy,  and  a  Mw  link 
to  their  chain. 

But  we  shall  not  only  lose  onr  oonrige,  whidi  b  a  nselem  and 
an  unsafe  virtne  nnder  a  tynmt,  bnt  by  degrees  we  shall,  after  the 
example  of  oar  master,  all  torn  perfidious,  deoeitfui,  irrri|gioQs, 
fiatterert  and  whaterer  else  is  tillainons  and  inlSunoas  hi  menkindi 


Cee  imt  to  what  degree  we  are  come  already.  Osntliereany  oaA 
be  found  so  fortified  by  all  religious  ties,  which  wo  easily  find  not  a 
distinction  io  lireak,  wlien  either  profit  or  danger  persuades  us  to 
it?  Do  we  remember  any  engsgements,  or  if  we  do,  have  we  any 
shame  to  bresfk  them?  Cen  any  man  Hunk  with  patience  upon  what 
we  have  professed,  wlien  Im  sees  what  w^  wildly  do,  and  tsm^ 
suffer  ?  What  have  We  of  nobility  amongst  us  but  tlie  name,  tlie  lux. 
ury,  mid  the  Tices  of  it?  Pdor  wretches,  these  that  now  carry  tlmt 
title,  are  so  far  from  having  any  of  the  Tirtoes,  that  she^ild  grace, 
and  indeed  give  tiiem  their  titles,  that  tiiey  have  not  so  nradi  aa  the 
generous  Tices  that  attend  greatness,  they  have  lost  all  ambitidn  and 
indignation.  As  for  our  ministers  *;  what  have  they,  or  in. 
deed  desire  they,  of  tiieir  calling  bnt  the  tythes  ?  How  do  these 
horrid  prevaricators  search  for  distinctions  to  piece  contivy  oatiis  ? 
How  do  they  rake  scriptures  for  flatteries,  and  impudently  apply 
them  to  his  monstrous  highness  ?  What  is  tiie  city  but  a  great  tame 
beast,  that  eats  and  carries,  and  cares  not  who  rides  it?  What  it  tlm 
tiling  called  a  parliament,  but  a  mock ;  composed  of  a  people  tlmt 
are  only  suffered  to  sit  there,  twcanse  tiiey  are  known  to  have  no 
firtue,  afler  tlie  exclusion  of  all  others  that  were  bnt  suspected  to 
have  any  ?  What  are  they  but  pimps  of  tyranny,  who  are  only  era* 
ployed  to  draw  in  the  people  to  prostitute  their  liberty  ?  What  will 
not  the  army  fight  for?   What  will  they  not  fight  against?  WlmC 
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are  diey  tnit  janiAries,  slaves  AemselTes,  and  maUng  all  oOiers  so  ? 
What  are  the  people  in  general  Imt  knates,  fools,  and  co#ardSy 
principled  for  ease,  tloe,  and  slarery  ?  This  is  onr  temper,  this  ij^ 
nnny  hath  brought  us  to  already ;  and  if  it  continues,  tiie  litde  tir. . 
tne  that  is  yet  left  to  stock  the  nation  must  totally  extinguish ;  and    . 
then  his  highness  hath  compleated  his  work  of  reformation ;  and 
the  truth  is,  till  then,  his  highness  cannot  be  secure.    He  must 'not 
endure  tirtne,  for  that  wttl  not  endure  him.    He  that  will  maintain 
tyranny  must  kill  Brutus,  says  MachtaTel.    A  tyrant,  says  Plato^ 
must  dispatch  all  tirtuous  persons,  or  he  cann<H  be  safe;  so  that  he  fa 
brought  to  that  unhappy  necessity,  either  to  lire  amongst  base  and  . 
wicked  persons,  or  not  to  lire  at  all. 

Nor  must  we  expect  any  cure  from  our  patience:  Inxtmno  si  gU 
kucmini^  say  Machiarel,  credSffnd^  con  la /bimtfcfaofiicere  7a  nf^ 
bia.  Men  deceive,  themselves  that  thhik  to  mollify  arrogancy  with 
btamiGty ;  a  tyrant  is  never  modest  but  when  he  is  weak ;  it  it 
In  the  winter  of  his  fortune,  when  this  serpent  bites  not;  we  must 
not  therefore  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cozened  with  hopes  of  his  amend, 
mcnt;  for,  Nemo  unquam*  imperium  flagiUo  quaiUum  bonis  ar^ 
turns  exercuiij  Never  did  any  man  manage  the  government  witii  jus. 
tice  tiiat  got  it  by  villainy.  The  longer  the  tyrant  lives,  the  more  ^e 
tyrannical  humour  increases  in  him,  says  Plato,  like  those  beasts  that 
grow  more  cursed  as  they  grow  old.  New  occasions  daily  happen 
timt  necessitate  tiiem  to  new  mischiefs ;  and  he  must  defend  one  viU 
Wny  with  another. 

But  suppose  the  contrary  of  this,  and  that  his  highness  were  vi 
domhuOionis  cowouisus^  Sf  muiatus,  changed  to  tiie  better  by  great 
fortune,  of  which  he  gives  no  symptoms,  what,  notwithstanding, 
could  be  more  miserable  dun  to  have  no  other  security  for  dur  liberty^ 
no  otiier  law  for  our  safety,  tlian  the  will  of  a  man,  though  the  most 
just  living  ?  We  have  all  our  beast  witiiin  us ;  and  whosoever,  says 
Aristotle,  is  governed  by  a  mah  without  a  law,  is  governed  by  a  man 
and  by  a  beast,  *  Etiam  si  non  sU  molestus  Dominus;  tamen  est 
«  miserrimum  posse  si  velit^^  says  TuBy ;  «tiiough  a  master  does  not 

<  tyrannise,  yet  it  is  a  most  niiserable  thing,  tiiat  it  is  hi  hiipower  to 

<  do  so  if  he  will.'  If  he  be  good,  so  was  Nero  for  five  years ;  and 
how  shall  we  be  secure  that  he  will  not  change  ?  Besides  the  power, 
that  is  allowed  to  a  good  man,  we  may  be  sure  will  be  claimed  and 
taken  hj  an  ill ;  and  therefore  it  hath  been  the  custom  tff  good . 
princes  to  abridge  tiieir  own  power,  it  may  be  distrusting  themselves, 
but  certainly  fearing  their  successors,  to  the  chance  of  whose  being 
virtuous,  they  would  not  hazard  the  welfare  of  their  people.  An 
unlimited  power  therefore  is  to  be  trusted  to  none,  which,  if  it  does 
not  find  a  tyrant,  commonly  makes  one ;  or^  if  one  uses  it  modestiy, 
it  is  no  argument  timt  others  will ;  and  therefore  Augustus  C^sar 
must  have  no  greater  power  given  him  than  you  would  have  Tiberius 
take.  And  Cicero's  moderation  is  to  be  trusted  witii  a  consideration, 
that  there  are  others  Xo  be  eonsuls  as  well  as  he. 

•  Ti«lt.  Hlic'ub,  I. 
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Bat  before  I  press  this  bosiness  farther,  if  it  needs  be  uiy  farfiier 
pressed,  that  we  should^  endeaYour  to  rescue  the  hoaour,  the  rirtm^ 
and  liberty  of  our  xuitiop,  I  shall  answer  to  some  few  objectioas  HulI 
haTe  occurred  to  me.     This  I  shall  do  lery  briefly. 

Some  I  find  of  a  strange  opinion,  that  it  were  a  generous  and  a 
noble^  action  to  kill  his  highness  in  the  field ;   but  to  do  it  primtely 
they  diink  it  unlawful,  but  know  not  why;  as  if  it  were  not  gene, 
rous  to  apprehend.a  thief  till  his  sword  were  drawn,  and  he  in  a  pos- 
.  ture  to  defend  himself  and  kill  me.     But  these  people  do  not  conAder 
that  whosoever  is  possessed  of  power,  any  time,  will  be  sure  to  en. 
.^jage  so  many  either  in  guilt,  or  profi^  or  both,  that  tb  go  abont  to 
tiirow  him  out,  by  open  force,  will  rery  much  hazard  the  total  ruin 
of  the  commonwealth.    A  tyrant  is  a  deril,  that  tears  the  body  in  the 
exorcising,  and  they  are  all  of  Caligula's  iemper,  that  if  diey 
Gould^    they  would   have  the  whole  frame  of  nature  fall    widi 
them.      It  is  an  opinion  that  deserves  no  other  refutation  than 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  itself;  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  me 
to  destroy  a  tyrant  -with  hazard,  bloody  and  confusion,  but  not 
without.  »' 

y  Another  objection,  and  more  common,  is  the  fear  of  what  may 
-succeed,  if  his  highness  were  removed.  One  would  thing  the  world 
were  bewitched.  I  am  fallen  into  a  ditch  where  I  shall  certainly 
perish  if  I  lie ;  but  I  refuse  to  be  helped  out  for  fear  of  failing  into 
another.  I  suffer  a  certain  misery  for  fear  of  a  contingent  one^  and 
let  the  disea^  kill  me,  because  there  is  a  hazard  in  the  cure*  Is  not 
this  that  ridiculous  policy,  ne  mariarey  moriy  to  die  for  fear  of  dying  t 
Sure  it  is  frenzy  not  to  desire  a  change,  when  we  are  sure  we  cannot 
be  worse :  et  nan  incurrere  inpericulay  u6i  quies  centi  paria  fouitu 
uniur* ;  and  not  then  to  hazai^,  when  the  danger  and  the  mischiefs 
are  the  same  in  lying  still. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  in  general  to  all  Englishmen.  Now  I  ad. 
dress  my.  discourse  particularly  to  those  that  certainly  best  deserve 
that  name,  ourselves,  that  have  fought,  however  unfortunately  for 
our  liberties,  under  this  tyrant;  and  in  the  end,  cozened  by  Iris  oaths 
a,nd  tears,  have  purchased  nothing  but  our  slavery  with  the  price 
of  our  blood.  To  us  particularly  it  belongs  to  bring  this  monster  to 
justice,  whom  he  hath  made  the  instruments  of  his  viDainy,  and 
sharers  in  the  curse  and  detestation  that  is  due  to  himself  from  all 
good  men ;  others  only  have  their  liberty  to  vindicate,  we  our  liberty 
and  our  honour.  We  engaged  to  the  people  with  him,  and  to  th 
people  for  him,  and  from  our  hands  they  ipay  justly  expect  a  satis- 
faction of  punishment,  seeing  they  cannot  have  that  of  performance. 
What  the  people  at  present  endure,  and  posterity  shall  suffer,  will 
be  all  laid  at  our  doors;  for  only  we,  under  God,  have  the  power  to 
pull  down  this  Dagon  which  we  have  set  up ;  and,  if  we  do  it  yot^ 
all  mankind  will  repute  us  approvers  of  all  the  villainies  he  hath  done, 
and  authors  of  all  to  come.  Shall  we  that  would  not  endure  a  king 
attempting  tyranny^  shall  we  suffer  a  professed  tyrant  i    we  that 

*  Scocca. 
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l«Med  die  lion  asMiKflu^  q^  shall  we  submit  to  tt«  wolf  tearing  us  ? 
If  thefe  be  no  Tctnedj  to  be  foimd,  we  hare  great  reason  to  exclaiA, 
^  UtAuum  tepoHia,  Carole^  reUfmissemui  quam  hunc  habuUsefhtlk^ 
^  mm  quod  Ma  Hi  opianda  tertUuf^  ted  quod  ex  digtdtate  domini 

*  minus  turpis  est  cmdUio  servi.  We  wish  we  had  rather  endar. 
^ed  thee,   O  Charles,  than  have  been  condemned  to  this  mean 

*  tyrant^  not  that  we  desire  any  kind  of  slavery,  but  that  the 
<  quall^  of  the  master  something  graces  tiie  condition  of  the  slave/ 

But  tf  we  consider  it  rightly,  what  our  duty,  our  engagements,- 
and  <Mir  honoar  exact  from  us,  both  our  safety  and  our  interest  obJ 
%e  US  to;  and  it  is  as  unanswerable,  in  us,  to  discretion  as  it  is  to 
irirtoe,  to'  let  this  tiper  live  ;  for  first,  he  knows  very  well  it  is  only 
we  that  have  the  power  to  hurt  him,  and  therefore  of  us  he  will  take 
any  coarse  to  secure  himself;  he  is  conscious  to  himself  how  falsly 
imd  perfidiously  he  hath  dealt  with  us ;  and  therefore  he  will  always 
fear  that  from  our  revenge,  which  he  knows  he  hath 'so  well  de. 

Lastly,  He  knows  our  principles,  how  directly  contrary  ttey  are 
to  that  arbitrary  power  he  must  govern  by,  and  therefore  he  may 
reasonably  suspect,  that  we  that  have  already  tentured  our  lives 
against  tyranny,  will  always  have  the  will,  when  we  have  the  opportn. 
nity  to  do  the  same  again. 

Tfaew  considerations  will  easily  persuade  him  to  secure  himself  of 
Ufl,  if  we  prevent  him  not,  and  secure  ourselves  of  him.  He  breads  in 
his  practice  of  ptety,  *  ehi  dhiene  patron^  &c.    '  He  that  makes  him. 

*  self  itaaster  of  a  city,  that  hath  been  accustomed  to  liberty,  if  he  de. 
^  straya  it  not,  he  must  expect  to  be  destroyed  by  it'  And  we  may 
read  too  in  the  same  author,  and  believe  him,  that  those  that  are  the 
occasion  that  one  becomes  powerful,  he  always  ruins  them,  if  they 
want  the  wit  and  courage  to  secure  themselves. 

Now,  as  to  our  interest,  we  must  never  expect  that  he  will  ever 
tmst. those  that  he  hath  provoked,  and  fears;  he  will  be  sure 
to  keep  OS  down,  lest  we  should  pluck  down  htm.  ^'fis  the  rule 
that  tyrants  observe  when  they  are  in  power,  never  to  make  much  use 
of  those  that  helped  them  to  it.  And  indeed  it  is  their  interest  and 
secnrity  not  to  do  it;  for  those  that  have  been  the  authors  of  their 
gremtness,  being  conscious  of  their  own  merit,  they  are  bold  with  the 
tyrant,  and  less  industrious  to  please  him ;  they  think  all  he  can  d6 
for  them  is  their  due,  and  still  they  expect  more ;  and,  when 
6iey  ftiil  in  their  expectations  (as  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  theni) 
their  disappointments  make  them  discontented,  and  their  discontents 
dangerous.  Therefore  all  tyrants  follow  the  example  of  Dionysius^ 
who  was  said  to  use  his  friends  as  he  did  bis  bottles :  when  he  had  use 
for  them,  he  kept  them  by  him ;  when  he  had  none,  that  they  should 
not  trouble  him  and  lie  in  his  way,  he  hung  thein  up. 

But  to  conclude  this  already  Over.long  paper,  let  every  man,  to 
whom  CSed  hath  ^ven  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  courage,  be  persuaded 
by  his  hpnour^  his  safety,  hi^  own  good  and  his  country's,  and  indeed 
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tiie  duty  lie  owes  to  Us  genemtion,  and  to  iiiaiduiid,  to  ttdoMr, 
by  all  rational  means,  to  free  the  worldof  this  pert.  Let  not  odier 
nations  hare  the  occasion  to  think  so  meanly  of  us,  as  if  we  reMlved 
to  sit  still  and  hare  our  ears  bored,  or  that  any  disconragenents  or 
disappointmenta  can  cTer  make  us  desist  from  attempt^lg  our  libertjr, 
tUl  wehare  purchased  it,  eiflier  by  this  monster's  death,  or  by  our 
own.  Our  nation  is  not  yet  so  barren  of  virtue,  that  we  wast  noblo 
examples  to  follow  amongst  ourselves.  The  brave  Sindereomb  haA 
•hewedas  great  a  mind  aaany  old  Rome  could  boas^of  5  and,  bad  he 
lived  there,  his  name  had  been  registered  with  Brutus  and  Catoj,  and 
he  had  had  his  statues  as  well  as  they. 

But  I  will  not  have  so  sinister  an  opinion  of  ourselTes  (aa  little  ge. 

nerosity  of  slavery  hath  left  us)  as  to  think  so  great  a  virtue  can  wai^ 

its  monuments  even  amongst  us.    Certainly  in  every  viitnous  mmd 

there  are  statues  reared  to  Sindercomb.    Whenever  we  read  the  elogies 

of  those  that  have  died  for  their  country ;  when  we  admire  Uioae  great 

examples  of  magnanimity,  that  have  tired  tyrant's  cruelties;  wh^ 

we  eitol  their  constancy,  whom  neither  bribes  nor  terrors  could  make 

betray  their  friends ;  it  is  then  we  erect  Sindercomb  statues,  andea. 

grave  him  monuments;  where  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  great  and  noWt 

mind,   we  justly  make  an  epitaph  for  him ;  and,  though  the  tyrant 

caused  him  to  be  smothered,  lest  the  people  should  hinder  an  opes 

murder,  yet  he  will  never  be  able  either  to  smother  his  memory,  or 

bis  own  villainy.     His  poison  was  but  a  poor  and  common  defioe 

to  impose  only  on  those  that  understood  not  tyrants  practices,  and 

are  unacquainted,  if  any  be,  with  his  cruelties  and  falshoods.  He  may 

therefore,  if  he  please,  take  away  the  stake  from  Sindercomb*flgraf^ 

and,  tf  he  have  a  mind  it  should  be  known  how  he  died,  let  him  send 

thither  the  pillows  and  feather  beds  vnth  which  Barkstead  and  hii 

bangman  smothered  him.   But  to  conclude,  let  not  this  monster  think 

'    bimself  the  more  secure  that  he  hath  suppressed  one  great  spirit  j  •  ha 

may  be  confident  that  LanguspoH  illunk  tequiiur  or  do  ukmpden^ 

Hum  decus.  ,  ,    ^. 

There  is  a  great  roll  behind,  even  of  those  that  are  in  his  own  mos. 
ter.roUs,  and  are  ambitious  of  the  name  of  the  deliverers  of  tbeir 
country ;  and  they  know  what  the  action  is  that  will  purchase  it  Hii 
bed,  his  table,  is  not  secure,  and  he  stands  in  need  of  other  guard* 
to  defend  him  against  Ins  own.  Dieath  and  destruction  pursue  him 
where-ever  he  goes ;  they  follow  him  every  where,  like  his  fcllor 
travellers,  and  at  Uist  they  will  come  upon  him  like  armed  men. 
*  Darkness  is  hid  in  his  secret  places,  a  fire  not  blown  shall  codsoow 
^  him :  it  shall  go  ill  with  him  that  is  left  in  his  tabernacle.     He  shall 


may  be  confident,  and  so  may  he,  that  e*re  lone  all  this  »»"^ 
accomplished:  ' For  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  shorty  and  m 
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^  J07  of  Ae  kypocTite  bat  for  «  momnit    Though  hU.Efodlemni  * 
mooiit  up  to  thehtfifens,  and  his  hewl  rttcheth  unto  the  elonds-yet 

*  he  shall  perish  inie  his  own  dung.    They  that  have  seen  luBkihall 

*  Mjr,  where  b  he  ?'    . 

^  POSTSCRIPT. 

€j€ntfif(ni$  Reader^ 

£x»BCT  another  sheet  or  two  of  phper  oi  this  snbject,  if  I^scaptf 
the  t3rTant's  hands,  although  he  gets  (in  the  interim)  the  crown  upon 
his  iMMd ;  wiiich  he  hath,  underhand^  pot  his  confedeimtes  on  to  pe« 
titioii  his  acceptance  thereof. 


THB 

LORD  CHANCJeLLOR^jS 

DISCOVERY  AND  CONCESSION, 
Mddi  in  the  Time  of  hit  Sickness  in  the  Tower. 

WITH   ALLOWANCE. 

printed  for  R.  Lee,  without  Bishopsgate|  1689.    f^oli0| 
containing  two  pages. 

X  dS.  dreadful  apprehension  of  a  future  being,  to  a  soul  so  lU 
prepared^  and  th^  terrors  of  conscience  under  the  irisitation  of  heaten, 
are  of  that  sad  weight,  that  no  thought  can  imagine,  but  his  that 
groans  under  it  When  I  turn  my  eyes  inward,  I  can  look  upon, 
myself,  as  no  other  than  the  unhappiest  of  men,  loaded  with  infamy, 
misery,  imprisonment,  and  almost  despair,  but,  above  all,  with  the 
unurerral  hatred  of  a.  kingdom ;  so  universal,  that  I  stand  the  rery 
center  of  shame,  wlulst  every  tongue  that  reviles,  each  eye  that  loathS| 
and  every  finger  that  points,  seems  to  terminate  in  miserable  me. 
Such  is  my  hard  fate,  and  such  my  serious  reflejuons,  that  I  believe, 
had  my  faults  been  teiufold  greater  than  they  are,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  disoblige  mankind,  in  all  my  exalted  glory,  but  half  so 
much  as  I  have  pleased  them  in  my  fall :  So  naturally  lovely,  in  tho 
English  eyes,  does  the  distress  and  ruin  of  tottering  greatness  look, 
Where  (hey  seem  but  just. 

But  all  these  accumulated  calalnities  are  but  my  lightest  burthen ; 
for,  alas !  how  justly,  and  more  sadly  mad,  I  cry  out  with  falling 
M'olsey,  *  Had  I  served  my  God  with  half  thAt  zeal  I  served  my 
'  king,  he  would  not  have  left  me  thus  wretched.'  Wretched 
indeed!  when  my  weakness  of  body  calls  me  to  consider,  how 
near  I  ^ay  stand  to  that  tribunal,  before  which  the  proudest  of 

•  Om  hatk  aov  teft  ttMtt  ti$H  Spr  HafltMiib  audi  Witt  itefffiv  Iwre  thM  for  riag . 
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tArttIf  jvdgM,  poimlites,  and  prbeet  tranble.  The 
fiom  that  terrible  judge  it  such  m  akrm,  that  wfart  wmU  I  do, 
if  pesfibk,  to  softea  tlvit  almighty  jfastice,  that  Btaoda  anaed 
against  me  ?  Could  the  oonfeatibn  of  my  crimes  inake  At  leaaC" 
part  of  their  atonement,  how  happy  should  I  think  myself  m  mi. 
bosoBung  my  whole  soo),  even  to  ray  secretest  and  nuniitest 
thonghta?  The  smise  of  which  makes  me  borrow  from  my  pains 
these  few  faTonrable,  thoegh  distracted  minates,  to  nse  that  omdoar 
and  openness,  before  I  leare  the  world,  that  ^lay  reconcile  it,  if 
possible,  amongst  all  its  odinm  and  aversion,  io^  at  least,  om  chari. 
table  thought  of  me. 

But,  alas !  before  I  come  to  the  sad  narratiTe  of  those  nnmeroot 
Ills  I  hate  committed;  before  I  hmach  down  into  that  deep  torrent, 
my  aking  heart  and  sad  remembrance  lead  rae  up  to  the  &tal  fountain* 
head,  from  whence  they  took  th^r^se ;  and  4here,  to  my  oonlnsion, 
I  am  forced  to  acknowledge,  my  crimes  are  scarce  so  black,  aa  Ike 
polluted  source  they  sprung  from.  For,  whereas  ambition,  interest, 
honours,  those  smiling  conrt.beams,  the  common  ignei  fahiij  art 
those,  gaudier  snares,  that  mislead  die  wandering  steps  of  other  of. 
fending  fjtatesmen;  I  cannot  but  shamefully  confess,  that  a  ^er  and 
sootier  coal,  rancour  and  malice,  warped  me  crooked. 

The  two  famous  occasions  of  my  rising  spleen,  and  bitterness  of 
spirit,  proceeded  from  the  parliament's  bringing  me  upon  my  knees 
for  my  abhorring  of  petitions;  and,  next,  tiie  City  of  Loodon'a 
tumuig  me  out  of  my  recordership. 

The  anger,  the  rage,  the  spight  I  oonceired  at  this  double  disgrmct 
.  and  affront,  was  the  first  accursed  gall  that  poisoned  me ;  a  resent- 
ment that  struck  me  so  deep,  and  so  cankered  erery  faculty  of  my 
aoul,  that  what  is  it  I  did  not  study,  contrire,  and  plot  to  be  re. 
Ye|i|^  ?  I  profess,  in  the  agony  of  my  tiiought,  I  was  a  hundred 
times  not  only  thinking,  but  resoWmg,  if  no  other  means,  to  turn 
wizard,  to  wreak  my  malice  upon  my  enemies,  Had  my  small  belief 
(heaven  forgire  me)  of  either  a  God  or  a  deTil,  persuaded  me  there 
was  any  such  creature  as  a  witch,  or  such  an  art  as  sorcery. 

As  for  that  damned  town  of  London,  not  Cataliiie,  against  Old 
Rome,  was  half  so  sworn  a  foe,  as  I,  against  that  insolent  proud  city. 
Really  and  sincerely,  I  could  willingly  and  heartily,  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  though  I  sold  my  last  rag  in  the  world,  hare  been  myself  at 
the  charge  of  a  new  monument,  so  I  had  had  but  the  pleasure  of  a 
l^ond  same  occasion  of  building  it.  Nay,  rerily,  I  enyied  the  fate 
of  the  old  Erostratus,  and  that  more  modem  worthy,  flobart  ;  and 
could  hare  wished  my  own  name,  though  at  the  price  of  his  destiny, 
^ngraTen  i^  the  very  room  of  that  wisely  rased-out  inscription,  on  so 
{lorious  occasion. 

It  was  then,  alas !  edged  and  enraged  with  a  mortal  hate,  and  aa 
avowed  vengeance  against  that  accursed  and  detested  city,  and  mora 
detested  parliaments,  with  two  such  meritorious  qualifications.  I  ap. 
plied  myself  to  the  once  great  Coleman's  greater  master,  at  that  time 
ah  early,  and  indeed  almost  governing  pilot  at  the  helm ;  both  au 
fhlUble  recommeadatioBa  to  entitle  me  (o  the  MgjbMt  hopea  ^  the 
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tMSt  enlled  hMioiirt,  In  ihort,  I  entered,  listed,  tod  vmon  nysblf 
engineer  general  under  that  leading  hero's  burners;  and  how  hq^ed^^ 
and  how  embraced,  my  sacceediog  almost  deluge  of  good  fprtoae,* 
glories,  and  prefertnents,  will  sufficiently  testify* 

And,  though  the  world  has  sometimes  wondered,  at  so  smUea  a. 
sise,  as,  in  little  more  than  seven  years,  to  mount  from  a  Finsbory^ 
pet^.fogger,  to  a  Lord  Uigh.Chancellor  of  England ;  from  bawling 
at  a  hedg&.coart.bar  for  a  five  shillings  fee,  to  sit  equity^river,  with 
len^tfaousaod  pounds  per  onnzun,  besides  presents  and  bcib<^  on* 
accountable,  honestly  goiiea.  But,  alas!  to. rectify  the  mistakes  of 
mankind,  and  suppress  their  astonishment  at  so  unprecedented  air 
advance,  I  must  assure  them,  that  as  no  history  alfbids  a  parallel  of 
such  a  crown.favoorite  as  myself;  so  no  age  ever  yielded  such  a  true 
crown^drudge  neither, 'to  deserve  those  fovours.  Alas!  my  darling 
fortune  moved  not  half  so  rapid,  as  my  dearer  counsels  dr«nre ;  anil 
ail  the  caresses  of  my  glory  were  thonght  bnt  the  poorest  mead  and 
reward  of  those  services  that  gained  them. 

But,  to  recite  my  fatal  particulars.  Upon  my  first  entranee  (as  I 
was  saying)  of  eugineer-general,  our  first  great  attack  was  against 
the  charter  of  London;  and,  to  the  honour  of  my  premier  effor^ 
what  by  our  terrible  dead^oing  quo  warranto^  my  own  hiventea 
battering  ram,  planted  against  them  at  Westminster,  and  the  Towerw 
hill  guns  removed,  and  mounted  against  them  on  the  Tower  battle* 
meats ;  we  soon  reduced  that  imperious  town,  to  almost  as  intire  a 
subjection  and  vassalage,  as  our  own  hearts,  aind  our  Roman  friends-^ 
eould  wish. 

Next,  for  these  prerogative.crampers,  tiiose  checkmates  of  crowns^ 
called  parliaments,  there  our  triumph  was  absolute ;  we  prorogued 
or  dissolved,  and  danced  them  from  pillar  to  post,  from  Westminster 
to  Oxford,  ^c.  at  pleasure ;  and  heaven  knows,  with  thnely,  prudent^ 
and  wise  care,  to  hush  their  too  impudently  inquisitive  curiosity 
into  our  Coleman's  packets,  our  Le  Chaise  and  Lewb  intrigue*,  and 
the  rest  of  our  Popish  plots  and  cabals;  Und  all^Grod  knows,  lltCl^ 
enough  to  keep  our  cloven  foot  undiscovered. 

Flashed  with  such  prosperous  success,  even  in  my  infant  mischielii, 
what  was  it  that  I  either  staggered  or  shrunk  at  ?  My  temptations  so 
allured  me,  my  rewards  so  dazzled  me,  and  my  felicity  so  hardened 
me,  that  moderation,  reluctance,  or  humanity,  were  only  so  many 
pmnacles  and  shackles,  that  my  impatient  soul  threw  off  wi& 
disdain. 

Who,  alas !  but  I,  with  so  much  unrelendng  and  pitiless  barbarity, 
triumplMd  in  the  blood  of  (hose  poor  miserable  western  wretches; 
and  sanguined  my  very  ermins  in  their  gore,  till  even  the  air,  with' 
Ae  noisomeness  of  their  carcasses,  etunk  almost  as  much,  if  possible^ 
•a  the  very  name  of  J^eries  their  butcher  ?  Yes,  and  I  acted  by  the 
commissioning  vengeanoe  that  sent  me  thither,  to  inform  the  heretidc 
enemiea  of  Rome,  how  moch  their  blood  tickles  when  it  streams;  wai 
to  let  them  know  by  the  sample  of  my  hand,  how  keen  is  a  IV>pilii 
•dgeJtPoU 
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'  W«B  it  not  I  too,  that  with  so  macb  cunning  and  artifice,  ani(  h^ 
BP  many  rbetorieal  high-treason  flourishes,  wheedled  poor  Corntsli 
i0  a  gibbet,  and  Rnssel  to  a  scaffold  ?  Yes,  and  it  was  a  master-piece  t 
to  giv«  the  trembling  world  a  timely  warning  what  Protestant  zeal 
mst  trust  to,  when  Popish  malice  is  pleased  to  be  angry ;  and  to 
convince  how  easily  can  a  Jesuitical  engine  wire-draw  guilt,  whero 
Popish  rancour  is  resolved  to  destroy. 

Who  dissolved  aU  the  charters,  and  new.garbelled  all  the  corpo^ 
yations,  but  Jefferies  ?  And  why,  but  to  prepare  them  to  understand 
ftat,  what  with  our  quo  warrmUoUj  and  the  rest  of  our  modeHing 
tools,  we  were  resolved,  at  last,  to  have  parliaments  a  iiumcde  th 
Puree,  and  their  dragpon-reformers  too,  soon  after. 

Who  invented  that  insnaring  command  to  the  bishops,  of  reading 
the  declaration,  and  put  their  refusal  to  the  stretch  of  high  mis. 
demeanor,  if  not  high  treason,  but  the  chancellor?  And  why,  think 
jron,  but  to  satisfy  them  what  Romish  eye  sores  are  the  Protestant 
lawn.sleeves ;  and  that  they  shall  want  neither  justles  nor  stumbling 
blocks  to  trip  their  heels  up,  and  their  heads  off  too,  when  they  stand 
in  our  way  ? 

,  Who  but  the  great  Jefleries,  in  defiance  of  the  very  fundamentals 
of  human  society,  the  original  laws  of  nature,  and  to  the  face  of 
Magna  Charta  itself,  got  the  Bishop  of  London  silenced  and  sos. 
pended,  without  so  much  as  that  universal  and  common  right,  sacred 
^ven  amongst  heathens  and  infidels,  viz.  the  privil^e  of  making 
^ther  plea  or  defence,  condemned,  untried,  and  unheard  ?  Yes,  I  did 
it ;  to  instruct  the  world  what  feeble  cobweb.lawn  are  the  bonds  of 
iuBtice,  law,  liberty^  common.right,  &c*  in  the  hands  of  an  imperial 
impish  Sampson  Agonistes? 

-  Was  it  not  I  too,  by  my  ecclesiastick,  high«commission  supremacy, 
not  only,  against  the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  university,  bat  the 
positive  laws  of  the  land,  turned  Maudlin-College  into  a  seminary  of 
Jesuits,  and,  in  spight  of  that  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  act  of  uniformity,  converted  a  coll^ate  chapel,  into  a  mass* 
house  ?  And  by  the  same  justice,  might  not  every  collegiate,  catbei 
dral,  and  parochial  church  have  had  the  same  conversion  ?  And  both 
the  fountains  of  religion  and  learning,  the  mother  universities,  been 
deprived  of  all  her  Protestant  sons,  and  re^peopled  with  the  whole 
jrace  of  St.  Omer,  and  Salamanca  ? 

Who  did  ail  this  ?  The  Chancellor !  yes,  and  he  saved  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  whole  English  liberty,  by  it.     The  nation  was 
,  lulled  into  so  profound  a  sleep,  that  they  wanted  such  thunder, 
claps,  and  such  a  Boanerges,  to  awaken  them  from  their  lethar^gy. 

With  these  serious  reflexions,  that  these  rapid  and  violent  motions 
of  the  Romish  cause,  are,  and  have  been  the  destruction  of  it ;  'who 
has  been  the  Protestants  champion,  but  I  ?  Who  has  pulled  off  the 
▼izor^from  the  scarlet  whore,  and  exposed  the  paifited  Babylon 
'  prostitute,  but  I  ?  And  if  I  drove  like  Jehu,  it  was  only  to  the  con. 
•.fusion  of  a  Jezabel.  Who  called  in  the  deliverer  of  our  church  and 
laws,  that  second  Hannibi^l,  that  mighty  {Nassau,  but  Jefibries? 
lYho  has  re^n^ounted  the  sioking  glory  of  our  temples^  till  their 
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piittcles  shall  kiss  hearen,  bnt  Jefferies?  Who  has  united  two  such 
formidable  Protf^^tant  neiglibonrs  with  diat  eternal  link  of  interest,  at 
shall  render  ns  once  more  the  arbiters  of  Earope,  and  terror  of  the 
^irvrld^  Who  but  Jefferies,  and  Jefferies's  conduct,  has  joined  thoso 
naTal  forces,  those  floating  walls,  that  shall  one  daj  mew  up  that 
Prench  antichristtan  monster,  till  in  despight  and  despaii',  he  bnrst 
Ilia  soul  out  at  his  fistula  ? 

In  fine,  Who  has  cut  off  the  rery  entail  of  Poperf  and  slarery 
from  three  happy  kingdoms,  but  Jefferies  ?  Three  kingdoms  did  i 
•a J  ?  Yes,  possibly  has  laid  that  foundation  to  the  Protestant  caase^ 
as  shall  })erhaps  one  day  make  her  over.top  the  seven  proud  hills,  and 
strike  her  dagger  into  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 

With  this  confession  of  my  crimes,  which,  under  the  afflicting  hand 
of  heaven,  I  think  myself  obligeid  to  give  the  world,  I  beseedi  my 
enemies  themselves  so  to  represent  my  case,  as  that  at  least,  ^  Out  of 
^  the  devourer  may  come  forth  meat;  and  out  of  the  strong,  sw^et. 
^  ness  :>  And,  by  balancing  the  services  of  my  actions  against  the  guilt 
of  them,  give  me  some  small  dawn  of  hope,  that  the  approaching  par. 
1  lament,  my  judges,  my  accusers  themselves,  may  be  softened  into; 
some  commiseration,  and  forgiveness.  I  assure  them,  if  heaven 
spare  me  life  to  ask  it.  they  shall  want  neither  confessibn,  discovery,' 
nor  contrition,  to  obtain  their  absolution.  And  black  as  I  am,  I  beg, 
even  my  most  hard-hearted  adversaries,  to  consider,  that  still  I  am 
not  blacker  than  Judas.  And  alas !  there  was  some  merit  even  in 
Jodas ;  for  there  wanted  his  betnnrlng  of  his  God,  for  the  saving  of 
the  world, 
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L  X  HJT  Ireland  ii  pari  of  ike  dominiont  of  England^  and  a 
kingdom  subordinate  to  it. — ^This  appears  not  only  by  the  appeals 
that  are  made  from  the  Chancery  there,  to  the  House  pf  Lords  here^ 
and  by  writ  of  error  from  the  King's-Bench  there  to  th<9  Ring's. 
Bench  here;  but  also  by  the  patents  irhich  oft^n  pass  under  the. 
|reat  seal  of  Englai)d|  for  hinds,  honours,  and  oftces  in  Ireland]^  anJt 
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hy  tlie  obligfttion  which  an  English  «cC  of  parliam^t  layt  on  iMiandL 
when  it  is  particukrlj  named. 

II.  ITiai  the  Crown  of  England  hath  good  title  to  Ireland,-^ 
Not  only  by  descent  from  Era,  daughter  of  Dennond  Aiac  Moioiigh, 
King  of  Leinst^r,  whose  ancestors  were  monarchs  of  Ireland ;  hot 
also  by  lawful  conquest  in  a  just  war,  and  by  the  repeated  oalhi 
and  voluntary  submissions  of  the  Irish  potentates  and  gentry  in  all 
ages,  and  by  several  statutes  of  recognition,  and  acts-  of  parlianent 
in  that  kingdom,  and  by  above  fiveJiundred  years  prescription. 
.  III.  That  whoever  hath  the  Crown  of  Englandy  is,  ipso  factos 
Sovereign  of  Ireland;  and  to  levy  war,  against  such  person,  is 
Ireofon.^-This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  first  assertion ;  and 
besides  what  may  be  collected  from  the  statute  of  il  Hen,  VIL  of 
paying  obedience  to  the  king  for  the  time  being ;  it  was  so  at  com* 
mon  law,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  in  reason;  for  then  is  tfatt 
correUtion  between  protection  and  allegiance,  that  they  must  stand 
and  fall  together,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  this  case,  between 
Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  any  other  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  England. 

IV.  That  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England  have  aiwrnis  been 
tfiidousfy  concerned  for,  and  liberally  contributed  to  the  preserve 
iion  of  Ireland.— TMb  appears  by  the  many  subsidies  and  other  akis, 
they  have  in  all  ages  given  towards  the  support  of  that  kingdom  •for 
Ireland  was  always  a  charge  to  England,  until  the  act  of  settlement 
was  ^  made  t  it  cost  this  kingdom  near  three.hundred  thousand 
pounds  p^r  annum  for  some  years  in  Queen  Elisabeth^s  rpkn  •  and 
the  rebellion,  in  1641,  drained  England  of  some  milUons  of  miney 

^  and  of  many  thousands  of  men,  and  yet  all  tfiis  was  well  spent! 
because,  *^  ^ 

V.  Without  the  subjection  of  Ireland,  England  cannot  JUmruK 
md,perh(9>s,  not  subsist,— For  every  harbour  in  Munster  would  hi 
more  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  Engluid,  than  either  Sallee  or 
Algiers  ever  was,  that  island  being  so  situate,  that  England  cannot 
trade  with  Spain,  the  Levant,  Africa,  the  East-Indies  or  die  West 
without  sailing  almost  in  view  of  the.  old  head  of  Kinsale,  so  that 
England  must  traflick  at  vast  disadvantage,  hazard,  and  charse  in 
armed  and  double-manned  vessels,  or  with  great  convoys.  Add  to 
this,  that  Ireland  would  be  always  in  close  league  with  the  enemies 
of  England,  and  yearly  supply  a  vast  number  of  able  bodies  to 
annoy  it,  ^ 

Vr.  That  Ireland  was  never  in  so  much  danger  as  it  is  now  w. 
For  the  confederacy  was  neyer  so  general  before,  the  Irish  never  had 
such  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition,  they  never  liad  the  city  of 
Dublin,  they  never  had  the  whole  kingdom  in  their  possession,  or  un 
der  their  power ;  and,  which  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  they  never  had 
the  colour  or  pretence  of  authority  before  this  time. 

VII.  That  the  Protestants  there,  unless  speedily  relieved,  must 
necessarily  be  ruined.^For  the  Irish,  having  no  money,  cannot 
support  their  vast  army,  without  free  quarter  on  the  English  Add 
to  this,  the  decay  and  fUU  stop  of  trade,  and  the  many  other  insup? 
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portable  dificult&es  ihefMhotkf  wiOmyWi  Adr  iidft  wIQ  C|^p6«t 
ioeyitable  without  present  relief* 

YIII.  That  no  people  in  the  world  ari  in  so  miserable  m  comIki 
Hon  as  the  Protestanis  of  IrehmtL'-^FoT  they  ape  ndt  onlj  insiilted 
<nrer  by  their  own  flermntfe,  and  in  a  certain  waj  oflMggary,  bstaw 
also  in  continual  fear,  and  under  immment  danger  of  being  maasaored« 

IX.  That  the  English  governmoni  hath  been  easy  andfaeomsfih 
ia  ike  JrwA.— And  this  cnridentlj  appears  by  one  alight'  bstaiice^ 
Tiz.  That  the  grand  jury,  and  the  whole  oonnty  of  Gbrh^  had 
more  trooble  and  chaise  to  get  rid  of  two  Irish  attomies  in  tiie 
sheriff  court,  and  at  last  conld  not  effect  it,  than  the  Irish  have  had 
to  torn  oat  moat  of  the  ciril  and  military  Protestant  officers  in  tliat 
ktngdiun,  thoogh  some  of  them  had  good  patents  for  their  places  | 
and  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that,  for  many  years  past,  the  Irish  neyer 
wmsted  such  friends  at  Whitehall,  as  made  their  affairs  ran  glib  ia  all 
courts  of  judicature,  and  elsewhiere^ 

X.  Thai^  nevertheless^  many  of  the  Irish^  and  some  degenerai^ 
^ngUsh,  zoould  rather  Hve  under  srny  government  than  that  qf 
Sisg/imd.-^And  this  happens  partly  from  the  difference  of  hamonr^ 
maonera,  and  customs  between  them  and  as,  and  partly,  because 
they  look  up  on  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland j  and  the  sabsequent 
confiscations  to  be  injurious,  and  think  a  Ibrei^feiepr  tronld  restore 
tiiem ;  bat  cfaiefty  this  ayersion  Is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference 
in  religion^  they  conceiving  us  to  be  obstinate  ineorrigtblo  hereticks, 
and  therefore  they  hare  often  intited  the  Pope,  French,  and  Spaniard, 
to  accept  of  the  gorernment  of  that  kingdom. 

XI.  That  tenJhousand  EngUsh^  wellfismished  and  conducted^ 
never  were^  nor  never  can  be  hedlen  by  the  Irish  in  that  kingdom.^^ 
The  first  assertion  is  true,  and  the  second  is  rational ;  for,  allowing 
the  Irish  gentry  to  be  brave  enough,  yet  the  commoners  have  not 
conn^  or  skill  equal  to  the  English,  or  near  it ;  nor  can  the  Irish 
keeprmore  than  ten  or  tweltewthousand  men  togetiier  any  Imig  time'^ 
for  want  of  forage  and  other  necessaries.  ^  < 

XII.  However^  less  than  Jifieen,  or  perhaps  twentyJhousand 
men,  ought  not  now  to  attempt  Ireland f^-^hecanse  it  will  be  neces. 
iary  to  make  descents  in  several  places ;  and,  when  garisons,  and 
other  necessary  detachments,  are  deducted,  there  will  not  reraaia 
above  ten  or  twelve-thousand  for  the  field. 

XIII.  If  these  twenltf4housand  were  divided  into  three  bod^ 
in  all  probabilitff  there  teould  be  none^  or  very  weak  and  short 
resistance, — For  if  four-thousand  landed  in  Ulster,  siz-thousand  in 
Monster,  and  ten^thonsand  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  the  Irish 
would  be  distracted,  and  not  know  where  to  turn ;  for  they  have 
neither  officers  nor  soldiers  capable  to  make  three  distinct  armies) 
expieilence  will  manifest,  that,in  that  case,  finding  themselves  at. 
tacked  on  all  sides,  Tyrconnel  would  retire  to  Athlone,  and  thetfee 
to  Galway,  and,  in  the  first  ship  he  could  get,  shift  for  himself  at 
well  as  he  could. 

XIV.  However^  reasonable  conditions  should  not  be  denied  Mem^ 
if  they  wilt  submit  fuietly.^For^  besides  that  it  may  prevent  m«ah 
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Viackfef,  and  lave  th«  efiiisioii  of  Cllristiin  blood,  it  it  ondirititan  to 
force  them  to  desperation ;  they  should  have  indemnity  for  what  im 
fta/ty  and  a  connivance  at  tiie  private  exercise  of  their  religion,  by  a 
impotent  number  of  priests,  for  the  future.  This  offiM*  justifies  oar 
noderatioiK  and,  if  revised,  leaves  them  without  eicuse. 

XV.  fVhatever  cmMiom  are  ofered  them,  will  be  r^feded  or 
posipafiedy  unle$9  backed  mUh  o  n^fficietU  farce.'^FoT  they  are  in 
hopes  of  aid  from  France,  ai|d  have  very  little  foresight  of  what  ia 
future.  It  is  not  unusual  amongst  them,  to  defy  one  day  what  they 
tremble  at  the  next  It  has  beien  always  a  principal  maxim  in|their 
politicks,  to  procrastinate  and  d^y  tiieir  submission,  in  hopes  of 
imaginary  succours,  until  they  plunged  themselves  sometimes  into  a 
sea  of  misery,  and  it  looks  as  if  their  destiny  inclines  that  way  now. 

XVI.  Thai  the  Irish  estates  are  st^gident  to  defray  the  charge 
of  reducing  them  to  their  iftc^.-^For  of  ten  millions  of  plantatioD. 
acres  of  land,  which  tiiere  are  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  have  a  fouzth 
part,  which,  to  be  purchased,  is  worth  three  millions  of  pounds. 

XVII.  Thai  the  PraUstanU  are  already  damnified  to  that  valae^ 
and  in  three  months  aun-e  will  suffer  as  much  again.'^Fory  besidids 
«he  interruption  in  trade  and  business,  bad  debts,  and  the  particular 
wrongs  and  injuries  done  them,  the  losses  of  those  that  were  forced 
to  9y  to  England  and  elsew^re,  the  very  land  is  one  third  part 
lessened  in  the  yearly  value ;  and  the  two  tiiirds  remaiaiag  are  not 
worth  so  many  years  purchase  by  a  thir^  part,  as  they  were  anno 
1684.  For  example,  threeJiundred  per  annuni)  at  twelve  yean 
purchase,  being  three^thousand  six.hnndred  pounds,  is  now  but 
twchnndred  pounds,  at  eight  years  purchase,  which  is  one4hoiu 
sand  sixJiundred  pounds. 

XVIII.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  had  been  etemaUy  ruined^  jf 
s^  were  not  f^  Ihe  glorious  atchietoements  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
•—For,  if  they  are  in  so  ill  condition  at  this  day,  in  what  case  would 
they  have  been,  if  France  had  leisure  and  means  to  assist  the  Irish, 
and  England  (in  a  civil  war)  not  able  to  relieve  the  Protestant 
there? 

XIX.  The  poUcjf  and  true  scheme  of  gcfoernment  ufas  toiallg 
overturned  in  Ireland.r^¥oT  where  reason  and  the  interest  of  Eaig. 
land  required,  that  the  English  colpny  should  be  protected  by  an 
English  army ;  and  whereas  a  Protestant  parliament  in  Ireland  had 
laiMd  a  great  revenue  to  the  crown,  mostly  paid  by  Prptestants^  in 
order  to  maintain  a  Protestant  army,  on  the  quite  contrary,  tiiat 
army  was  disbanded,  with  circumstances  as  bad  as  the  fact,  and 
Papists  introduced  to  guard  us  against  themselves ;  and  Iridi  brought 
io  garison  within  those  walls,  that  were  purposely  bui(t  ta  keep  them 
out. 

XX.  The  law  was  likewise  subverted*^  For  the  force  and 
energy  of  the  law  being  resolved  into  trials  by  jury,  when  the 
judge,  sheriff^  i^^j  witness  and  party  were  all  of  a  piece,  and  that 
in  a  country  where  perjury  is  so  frequent,  that  Irish  evidence  ia 
become  proverbially  scandalous,  what  could  an  English  Protestant 
aspect,  but  that  inany  notorious  murders  should  pass  unpunished^ 
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many  forged  d«eds  should  be  tramped  up,  and  many  bundi^ds  of' 
Xnglish  indicted,  draim  in  qnestion,  and  prosecoted,  nHkoat  u^ 
moch  as  a  probability,  or  coloar  of  truth  ? 

XX  f.  Tliete  injurief  wouid  haoe  been  perpetuaied  and  iegHU 
maied,  and  our  religion  and  nation  deeiroyed  there  by  km.^^ 
For  they  dissolved  ail  corporations,  onfor^  or  frivolous  pretences, 
and  in  so  precipitate  a  manner,  tiiat  the^  did  not  gite  competent 
time  to  draw,  much  less  to  review  the  pleadings.  They  projected  to 
caU  the  eldest  sons  of  Popish  noblemen  by  writ,  and  so  made  th^m. 
0eiv«8  sure  of  both  houses  of  an  Irish  parliament. 

XXII.  That  the  disbanded  ProteHant  officers  deserve^ and  ateJH* 
to  be  employed  in  the  recovery  of  Ire/ond— -They  deserve  it,  and  all 
tb«  countenance  that  can  be  shewn  them,  because  they  have  suffered 
much  (and  few  p^sople  consider  how  much)  merely  for  their  religion 
and  country.  And  they  are  fit,  because  they  are  ficquainted  with  the 
country,  the  climate,  and  the  inhabitants,  and  ace,  beyond  objection^ 
2ea1ous  in  this  cause. 

^XIII.  TTiat  the  prince  wants  neither  courage^  cenduct^  reputa^ 
fion^  or  zeal, — His  attempt  in  England  manifested  his  courage,  his 
success  demonstrated  his  conduct,  and  confirmed  his  reputation;  and, 
for  the  rest,  the  same  motives,  that  induced  him  to  come  hither, 
are  still  in  being,  and  |irill  prevail  to  advance  his  victorious  arms  to 
^Ireland. 

XXfy.  There  is  nothing  wanting  but  a  settled  legal  authority 
and  money. — For,  though  necessity  justifies  jpro  hac  vibe,  yet  ou^ 
law  knows  no  authority  but  what  is  regal ;  without  that  there  can  be 
no  parliament,  nor  indeed  no  obligation  to  obedience  (or  at  most  but 
temporary.)  And  as  for  money,  though  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
general  tax  seasonably  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  yet,  perhaps  a  good 
vote  of  espousing  the  Irish  concern  may  give  credit  to  raise  a  fund, 
for  a  service  so  necessary  and  beneficial  to  England. 

'XXV.  The  army  will  be  in  more  danger  of  famine  than  sword^^ 
For,  besides  that  the  enemy  will  destroy  and  burn  all  he  can,  there 
b  not  in  the  country  provision  enough  for  both  armies,  and  therefore 
great  magazines  must  be  erected  at  (Chester,  Bristol,  Milford,  &c, 
how  much  money  soever  it  may  cost. 

XXVl.  Jll  private  undertakings^  in  this  malt^  of  Ireland^  are 
vo^.— For  no  one  body  is  able  to  do  much,  and  confederacies  and 
partnerships  are  lame  and  uncertain,  because  the  failure  of  any  one 
spoils  all.  Nor  did  any  private  undertaker  of  publick  ailairs  ever 
succeed  in  Ireland ;  witness  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  project  in  the  Ardes^ 
and  Walter  Earl  of  Essex's  in  Clandeboy  and  the  Ferny. 
XXVIK  That  whoever  takes  commission  here^  to  raise  men  in 

Jrelandy  does  thdt  country  a  great  deal  of  wrong, — For  either  he 
ikes  some  poor  dispirited'  people,  or  such  farmers,  labourers,  or 
tradesmen,  as  would  be  more  usefVil  in  their  vocation ;  or  be  takes 
•thers,  that  would,  of  their  own  accord,  i|nd  without  pay  in  the 
militia,  or  otherwise,  fight  for  their  lives,  families,  and  estates ;  every 
way  he  robs  the  country  of  people,  and  hinders  those  that  else  would 
be  raised  ber^^  and  go  from  hence  3  and  he  makes  the  government 
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j^peiid  on  •  bffokden  reed,  for  it  is  ivposi&le  nnj  flieit  AMi  b» 
i^sed  md  «ciXHitred  there  tiaM  ^Mugh  to  do  aerrioe,  and  BM 
to  do  it. 

f a6/0  EngHsh  «r»jf* — For  tha«  klngdoin  Is  modi  depopnl»t«d^  waA 
t|iere  will  be  danger  of  some  French  attenpt.  But,  besides  all  thia^ 
be  knows  little  of  Iieland,  who  tbHiks  that  the  Irish  anby  (when  fis^ 
banded)  will  erer  be  brought  to  work  Ibf  tiieir  living.  On  tiie  cea* 
tri^ry,  many  of  them  will  tntn  tones ;  so  that,  if  there  be  not  a  geei 
army  in  the  kingdom,  it  wHl  bp«s  unsRfe  and  lioublesottie  u  bitHM 
ofwar,' 
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jS  OTHING  in  this  world  is,  or  ongbt  to  be  so  dear  to  any  do, 
as  his  reputation ;  and  consequently  the  defence  of  it  is  the  greatest 
obligation  that  one  man  can  lay  on  another.  There  are  also  some  cir^ 
cumstajices,  that'render  this  obligation  yet  more  acceptable  and  taim 
able ;  as  when  it  is  conferred  generously,  without  any  selfJnteiest, 
or  the  least  desire  or  invitation  from  the  person  so  defended.  All 
^is  happens  to  be  my  case  at  this  time ;  and  therefore,  I  hope,  yon 
nirill  not  be  surprised  to  find  I  am  not  the  most  ungrateful  and  im 
sensible  man  living;  which<  certainly  I  should  be,  if  I  did  not  ae. 
knowledge  all  your  industrious  concern  for  me,  about  the  businett 
'  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  now  makes  so  mvdi  noise 
In  the  world.  You  have,  as  X  am  told,  so  cordially  pleaded  my  cause, 
that  it  is  almost  become  your  own ;  and  therefore,  as  unwilling  aa  I  am 
to  speak  of  my  self,  esp<*cially  in  a  business  which  I  cannot  wholly  ex. 
cuse ;  yet  I  think  myself  now  a  little  obliged  to  shew  my  part  in  thismat* 
fbT ;  though  Imprudent  enough,  yet  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  ^so 
just  and  so  considerable  an  advocate. 

The  less  a  man  says  of  himself,  the  better  ;  and  it  is  so  well  known 
already,  how  I  was  kepi  out  of  all  the  secret  councils,  that  I  need 
Qot justify  myelf,  or  trouble  yon,  as  to  thoce  matters;  only  I  ap« 
pieal  to  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  if 
J  did  not  zealously  and  constantly  take  all  occasions  to  oppose  the 
Fruich  interest^  because  1  ksew  U  directly  opposite  both  to  dio  kiiv 
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$td  ilogfiomH  good,  which  are  indeed  things  Inseparable,  and  onghf 
ta  be4M>  accounted,  as  a  fundatnental  maxim  in  all  councils  of  princes. 

This,  I  hkfpe,  will  prepare  the  way  a  little  for  what  I  have  to  sa^. 
foiicerfiing  my  being  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners;  of 
which  error  I  am  now  as  sensible,  as  I  was  at  first  ignorant,  being  so 
unhappily  cooTenant  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  court-flattery,  aa 
■ever  to^  have  heard*  thd  least  word  of  any  illegality  in  that  commtsJi 
sion,  before  I  was  unfortunately  engaged  in  it 
'  For,  though  my  lord  of  Canterbury  had  very  prudently  refitse^ 
to  be  of  it,  yeMt  was  talked  at  court,  it  proceeded  only  from  ^is  ud4  ' 
willingness  to  net  at  that  time,  and  not  from  any  illegality  he  sns;* 
peeted  In  -the  commission :  having  excused  himself  from  it  tiie  most 
respectful  way,  by  the  infirmities  he  lay  unden  Being  thus  igao^ 
rant  of  the  laws,  and  in  such  a  station  at  court,  I  need  not  desire 
a  man  of  your  judgment  and  candour,  to  consider  the  liardness  of 
m^  4»8e,  when  I  was  commanded  to  serve  in  a  commission  with  f^ 
lord  chancellor,  a  lord  chief  justice,  and  two  bishops,  who  liad  all 
of  them' already  acted  some  time  there,  without  shewing  the  least 
diffidence  of  their  power,  or  hesitation  in  the  execution  of  it.  And, 
perhaps,  a  man,  of  more  discretion  than  I  can  pretend  to,  might 
have  been  easily  persuaded  to  act  in  such  a  conjunction,  and  to  think 
he  might  do  it  safely,  both  in  law  and  conscience.  But  I  ne^  not 
lay  much  to  shew  my  desire  to  have  avoided,  if  possible,  a  tronble* 
tome  employment,  that  had  not  the  least  temptation  of  honour  or 
profit  to  recommend  it;  and,  which,  therefore  I  continued  in  upon 
no  account  in  the  world,  but  to  serve  both  king  and  clergy  with 
the  iittle  ability  I  had,  in  moderating  those  connoils,  which  I  thought 
might  grow  higher,  if  I  left  my  place  to  be  filled  by  any  of  those 
who  waited  for  it  greedily,  in  order  to.tiieir  ill  designs.  I 

And  I  niay  expect  the  more  credit  in  this,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  two  important  afiairs  which  passed  in  that  e.cclesiastical 
conrt,  being  the  Bishop  of  London's  suspension,  and  the  fncapacita. 
tfing  the  members  of  Magdalen  College ;  tlie  first  was  done  soln^  - 
months  before  I  was  a  commissioner,  and  I  opposed  the  last,  both  in 
voting  and  speaking,  and  with  all  the  interest  I  vras  able  to  make 
use  of,  which  indeeed  was  but  little  after  that  opposition  f  in  which 
being  out  voted,  I  seldom  came^  and  never  acted  in  that  court  after^ 
except  to  restore  the  bishop  ot  London,  though  sent  for  continually^ 
by  reason  of  my  lodging  so  near  it.  . 

And,  since  1  have  been  forced  to  mention  my  good  will  at  least,  n 
not  my  service,  to  such  learned  men  of  the  clergy  who  I  thought  del 
served  it,  ft  may  be  allowed  me  to  give  this  one  instance  more  (i[ 
It;  timt,  although  in  preferring  men  to  all  other  places  of  the  hou^ 
hold^  I  ever  used  to  ask  permission  first,  and,  accordingly^  Was  oftein 
refused,  for  the  sake  of  Roman  Cathblicks,  and  others,  who  Were 
recommended  by  persons  more  in  favour  than  myself  f.  yet  I  was  so, 
careful  of  keeping  that  considerable  part  of  the  family  unibixed  wit||i 
mean  or  unworthy  chaplains,  whom  others^  I  feared,  would  have 
imposed  on  his  majesty,  that  I  constantly. filled  up  those  vacanciei^, 
without  giving  him  the  least  notice  or  trouble  «bont  it,  and  lup. 
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jelled  diem  with  tbe  ablest  approTed  divines  I  could  posstblj  fifid^ 
most  commonly  recommended  to  me  by  the  bishops  who  were  not 
of  the  court:  Which  I  conceived  the  most  proper  coarse,  in  a 
matter  concerning  clergymen,  with  a  king  of  a  different  per^ 
suasion  from  theirs,  and  intended  for  his  real  serrtoe,  beliertng  it 
had  been  better  for  him,  as  well  as  the  kingdom,  if  the  greater 
ecclesiastical  dignities  had  been  disposed  of  by  others  with  as  much 
caution. 

And  thus.  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  confirm  you  in  yonr  faTonra. 
ble  opinion  of  me,  which  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  body  an 
approbation  of  such  weight,  that,  a&l  hope  it  may  be  an  example 
of  authority  to  many,  so  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  balance  the  ceflfo* 
riousness  of  others, 

I  am,  Sib, 

Your  obl^;ed  humble  Servant, 

WhOe^HMy  MULGRAYE^ 
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Mb.  Speabeb, 

X  HE  present  providence  deserves  our  most  serious  thoughts;  anJ 
truly.  Sir,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  we  are  extremely  obliged  to  th« 
great  goodness  and  valour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  with  such 
hazard  and  expence,  has  brought  us  so  seasonable  and  eminent  a  de« 
liverance  from  Popery,  and,  I  hope,  from  arbitrary  power  also.  Sir, 
we  cannot  give  him  too  much,  unless  we  give  him  more  than  our  oirn 
(the  crown  I  mean)  ;  we  have  been  of  a  long  time  taught,  that  is  not 
the  gift  or  work  of  subjects.  Sovereign  princes  have  made  bold  with 
one  another,  but  I  am  of  opinion,  whatever  malice  may  surest 
against  his  highness,  he  was  too  noble  a  soul  to.  be  guilty  of  such  an 
attempt  He  came  not  hither  for  greatness  ;  he  has  it  of  his  own,  and 
brought  it  with  him,  and  values  ^ing  Optimus  more  than  Maxfaous, 
which  is  the  best  way  of  joining  that  imperial  stile  together  Optimns 
Maximus.  I  say,  I  am  confident  it  is  more  than  he  will  j  udge  proper 
to  receive,  and  that  he  will  think  it  more  for  his  glory  to  r^uce  di« 
monarchy  to  its  just  and  legal  establishment,  than  to  be  k,ing  himself^ 
and  to  secure  us  against  Popery,  than  to  lead  us  into  the  errors  of  It^ 
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•f  which  the  iiioBt  peetitontiouB  are  deposing  princes,  and  breaking 
ftith  widi  he^ticks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  *<he  prince  is  too  great  a  disciple  both  of  religion  and 
honour,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  our  doing  what  is  agreeable  to  them  ^ 
and  let  us  not  press  him  out  of  his  own  sentiments,  which  hare  been 
the  greatest  and  most  heroick,  that  have  appeared  in  this  latter  tga 
of  the  world,  lest,  whilst  we  hare  taken  arms  to  redress  grieVanceSy 
we  do  not  draw  greater  upon  ourselves,  and  that  as  well  from  abroaid  ^ 
as  at  home. 

For,  Sir,  when  we  beliere  Catholick  princes  to  have  zeal  so  un. 
seasonablj  fierce,  and  unsafe  to  other  people,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
^  time  thiak  they  will  tamely  sujQfer  a  Catholick  king  to  be  kept  out 
of  his  kingdom,  for  little  more  than  betog  so ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
this  procedure  may  precipitate  Irehind  unto  extremities ;  and,  if  it 
should  follow  the  king  to  France,  ail  sober  sensible  men  know,  of 
what  ill  consequence  a  revolt  to  Uiat  crown  may  be  to  this  king4om. 
We  shall  then,  mstead  of  invading  France,  find  difficulties  to  presenro 
our  own  country ;  nor,  for  what  I  see,  are  we  sure  of  being  at  peaoo 
here.  The  tide  b  mightily  abated  since  the  king's  going  from 
Rochester ;  those,  that  wished  his  bumiliation  in  the  goxernment, 
will  by  no  means  hear  of  his  exclusion  and  perdition,  from  the 
crown ;  they  either  believe  the  fault  none  ot  his,  or  not  of  weight 
oiough  to  justify  «so  extraordinary  an  example ;  kings  must  see  and 
liear  by  the  eyes  and  ears  of  others,  which  makes  it  their  misfortune^ 
lather  than  their  crime,  that  they  do  amiss.  We  are  also  of  a 
church  that  has  been  singular  for  her  honour  and  deference  to  kings^ 
and,  if  we  have  any  for  her,  we  ought  to  tread  tenderly  in  this' 
point;  and,  that  we  may  be  just,  two  things  compel  us  to  it  for  our 
own  sake. 

The  first  is,  that  the  most  of  things  that  made  the  king's  govern* 
meat  so  obnoxious  have  already  been  done  in  this.  We  have  had  a 
dispensing  power  exercised  both  at  Exeter  and  at  London ;  we  have 
had  free  quarter  constrained  almost  in  all  places  where  the  Dutch 
anny  has  nuirched ;  we  have,  in  great  part,  a  Popish  firmy  too, 
though  that  was  one  of  the  most  crying  offences  we  objected  to  tho 
king,  and  from  which  we  drew  the  most  popular  notions  of  our  in. 
security ;  the  very  money,  that  is  now  receiving,  was  asked  with 
armies  on  foot,  and  all  men  will  conclude,  there  wae  no  refusing  a 
proposal  so  seconded ;  and,  how  far  our  famous  petition  of  right  may 
be  concerned  in  this,  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  must  determine.  But, 
I  dare  say,  this  very  loan  could  not  escape  this  censure  under  a  lawful 
prince;  atid,  under  our  presenjt  circumstances,  we  cannot  reasonably 
think  the  case  better. 

Nor  b  this  all.  The  second  reason  of  our  caution  is,  the  little  truth^ 
that  at  last  appears  in  those  many  stories,  that,  above  any  charge, 
aeemed  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  from  his  majesty,  and  to 
dissolve  that  tie  of  affection  and  duty  they  had  to  him,  as  his  sub. 
jects.  Such  as,  the  alarms  we  had  here  of  a  French  invasion ;  the 
king's  selling  the  kingdom  for  five  millions  sterling ;  the  Irish  kill, 
ing  man,  woman,  und  child  upon  the  roads;  the  French  embarked 
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For  the  ivvst,  bnt  met  ind  sank  hj  tlie  Dutch;  <he  foHyjflHmaaxid 
new.fashioiied  knires  of  slaughter}  the  q^ueen's  back-doar  for  hna^ 
lug  to  bed  a  supposititious  child;  her  cuffing  the  Earl  of  Craven  aiul 
'  4he  Prfncess  Anne,  with  forty  more  of  that  stamp,  which  tine  hatk 
proTed  as  malicious  as  false ;  how  much  they  have  inflaenced  to  this 
present  great  change,  is  not  unworthy  of  our  just  thoughts  and  an. 
fwei",  and,  in  my  opinion^  it  calls  upon  us  as  loudly  for  a  speedy 
t^paration, 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  things  that  bare  drlYen  the  king  out  of 
fingland;  and,  if  it  can  be  proTed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  aa 
bupostor,  and  that  there  was  a  league  with  France  to  cut  off  IVdU 
testants,  I  think  nodiing  has  befallen  ^im,  too  hard  measure  forhmL 
But,  truly  Sir,  it  is  upon  no  other  terms  that  the  people  of  En^anS 
iirill  part  wi^  their  king,  or  with  any  patience  think  of  the  usage  he 
has  got  upon  that  supposition.  But  it  is  objected  that  some  of  thosa 
that  were  in  arms  are  in  apprehension,  lest  their  estates  and  lifH 
llhould  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  in  case  he  returns.  I  think  ^a± 
the  king  will  be  so  far  from  expecting,  and  the  nation  from  yieldhi§ 
to  it,  tibat  they  must  not  only  be  all  pardoned,  but  those  lords 
and  gentlemen,  that  have  been  the  noble  asseftors  of  our  Eogiiah 
liberties  a^  this  juncture,  must  be  posted  in  the  greatest  places  of 
honour  and  trust  I  hope  the  king  himself  will  see  it  his  interest  to 
leave  oflf  little  and  parasitical  favourites,  and  be  willing,  that  such  bo 
employed  in  all  his  affairs,  as  his  people  can  confide  in,  and^  as  will 
^se  their  preferments  for  the  honour  of  their  prince,  and  the  good  of 
.ills  subjects. 

'  Mr.  Speaker,  the  objection  digunst  the  king's  return,  upon  the 
tccount  of  having  deserted  his  kingdoms,  by  going  into  France,  I  an 
astonished  at  it,  since  it  is  plain,,  he  did  not  voluntarily  desert  us,  as 
Ihe  Queen  of  Sweden  did  her  kingdom,  but  was  attacked  fiom 
abroad,  and  deserted  at  home :  Consequently,  Sir,  that  cannot  be  ia 
good  morality,  as  well  as  law,  a  demise,  forfeiture,  surrender,  or 
tdklication  of  the  crown  of  England. 

/Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear,  that,  if  I  have  not  tired  your  patience,  I  hava 
lieen,  at  least,  ordinary  long  for  some  members  of  a  contrary  judgl 
ment, ,  who  sit  in  this  convention,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  add  tids 
^  humbly  caution,  that  our  convention ;  consider  well  tiieir  povrer, 
Vhich,  I  do  conceive,  is  too  scanty  to  make  a  new  king,  though  it 
inay  call  hoAie  that  to  whom  we  have  most,  if  not  all  of  us^  sworn 
allegiance.  Nay,  let  me  say  further,  if  our  case  were  so  desperate, 
that  no  remedy  would  serve  but  creating  a  new  king,  our  conrention 
has  not  enough  of  our  fellow  subjects  for  the  rest  to  be  concluded  by. 
When  things  are  transacted,  according  to  the  known  laws  and  ancient 
customs,  the  usual  deputies  may  deliver  and  state  the  intentions  of 
the  people ;  but,  when  so  many  and  great  alterations  must  be  made 
In  the  building,  that  is  to  be  for  the  common  convenience,  every  man 
thinketh  himself  worthy  to  be  consulted,  as  well  as  the  greatest  archi- 
tect,' when  he  is  to  dwell  in  the  hotise.  Parliaments,  that  are  called 
"by  kingsj  cannot  make  kings,  and  a  convention  not  called  by  a  king, 
und  as  narrow-bottomed  as  a  parliament^  is  yet  less  nor  a  par. 
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Biittmt,  becatise  it  wuJts  the  sanctioii,  a  parliament  has ;  if  then  it 
0eefn9  ftAolocism,  that  a  meeting,  less  than  a  parliament,  can  make  a 
king,  wtthont  Whom  a  parliament  cannot  be,  what  shall  we  think  of 
this  convention's  making  a  king  of  him  that  makes  the  contention  ? 
€^n  you  act  lawfally  upon  an  unlawful  call,  or  an  unlawful  con. 
mention  itoake  him  a  lawful  king?  We  are.  taught  an  English^ 
proTerb,  ^  That  no  stream  rises  higher  than  its  fountain/  How  is  * 
it  possible  for  them  to  ghre  authority  to  govern  that  hare  none,  but 
what  they  receive  from  him,  who,  by  our  law^  can  have  none,  to 
ipve  f  ^r,  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  for  his  highness  to  make 
hhnaelf  king  by  a  medium  of  his  own,  a  thing  as  much  below  him  to 
do,  as  it  is  above  us  to  think  of;  therefore,  if  we  must  go  to  this 
work,  let  us  call  in  more  heads  to  our  assistance ;  but  I  rather 
advise,  and  humbly  move,  that  we  pray  the  prince,  who  has  been 
<mr  deliverer,  to  be  our  arbitrator,  to  give  limits  to  prerogative  and 
our  liberty,  to  secure  us  that  are  the  Protestant  subjects  in  our  re. 
ligion,  and  to  shew  the  king  what  sort  of  liberty  he  only  ought  to 
expect  for  his  Roman  Catholick  subjects ;  |  say,  let  us  beseech  htm 
to  call  back  the  king  for  these  great  ends,  the  accomplishing  of  which 
win  make  both  king  and  kingdom  happy,  and  the  great  Prince  of 
Orange  renowned  in  all  the  histories  of  Europe,  aa  well  aa  in  our 
amials. 
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OVERNMENT  aad  Sulqection  are  relatives,  so  that  what  k 
said  of  the  one  nay  in  preportion  be  said  of  the  other:  which  being 
■0)  it  will  be  needless  to  treat  of  both:  becai^e  it  will  be  easy  to  ap. 
ply  what  is  spoken  of  the  one  to  the  other.  .  Government  is  Potksm 
t^ii  exerdiiumy  the  exercise  of  a  moral,  power.    One  of  these  is  the 

•  Tide  tlMtMcli  •rtlcto  totbtoitalofiieorPftiDphlctilBtbt  HnWMilJbruy' 
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root  and  mearare  of  the  ofher ;  which,  if  it  exceed,  is  ezoriMtait^ 
13  not  gOTernment,  but  a  transgression  of  it  This  power  and 
gorernment  is  difierenced  with  respect  to  the  gorerm^,  to  wit, 
a  family,  which  is  called  oeconomical ;  or  a  pnblick  society, 
which  is  called  political,  or  magistracy.  G>ncerning  this  magis* 
tracy  we  will  treat,  1.  In  general.     2.  Of  the  principal  kind  of  it 

In  general  concerning  magistracy,  there  are  two  things  aboat 
which ^ I  find  difficulty  and  £fference,  ^iz*  the  original,  and  the. 
end. 

First,  for  the  original :  there  seem  to  be  two  eztreams  in  optnioii; 
while  some  amplify  the  ditlnity  thereof,  others  speak  so  slightly  of 
it,  as  if  there  were  little  else  bat  humane  institution  in  it  I. 
will  briefly  lay  down  my  apprehensions  of  the  evident  truth  in  this 
point ;  and  it  may  be,  things  being  -clearly  and  distinctly  set  down^ 
there  will  be  no  real  ground  for  contrariety  in  this  matter.  Thiea 
thhigs  herein  must  necessarily  be  distinguished,  tiz.  1.  The  constita. 
tlon  or  power  of  magistracy  in  general.  3.  The  lunitation  of  it  to 
this  or  that  kind.  S.  The  determination  of  it  to  this  or  that  Indtridoai 
person  or  line. 

For  the  first  of  these;  1.  It  is  Grod's  express  ordinance,  that, 
in  the  societies  of  mankind,  there  should  be  a  magistracy  or  gorera*. 
ment.  At  first,  when  there  were  but  two,  God  ordained  it,  Gen.  iii. 
10.  St.  Paul  affirms  as  much  of  the  powers  that  be,*  none  excepted, 
Rom.  xiii.  1.  3.  This  power,  whereirer  placed,  ought  to  be  respected 
as  a  participation  of  dirine  sovereignty,  Psal.  Ixxxit  I9  6.  and 
every  soul  ought  to  be  subject  to  it  for  the  Lord^s  sake,  1  Pet  it  13. 
that  is,  for  conscience  sake  of  God's  ordinance,  Rom.  xiii.  5.  and 
nnder  penalty  of  damnation,  ver.  2.  These  are  truths,  against  whidi 
there  is  no  colour  of  opposition.  Indeed,  this  power  may  be  claimed 
by  them  who  have  it  not ;  and,  where  there  is  a  limitation  of  this  power, 
subjection  may  be  claimed  in  cases  which  are  without  those  limits. 
But,  to  this  ordinance  of  power  where  it  is,  and  when  it  requires 
subjection,  it  must  be  given,  as  before. 

For  the  second;  1.  In  some  particular  communities,  tiie  Iharita. 
tion  of  it  to  this  or  that  kind,  is  an  immediate  ordinance  of  God  :  So 
kingly  power  was  appointed  to  the  Jews  on  their  desire,  1  Sam.  viiL 
P.  Whether  they  haid  not  a  kind  of  monarchical  government  before, 
I  will  not  stand  on  it ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  then,  on  their  earnest 
desire,  God  himself  condescended  to  an  establishment  of  regality  in 
that  state.  3.  But,  for  a  general  binding  ordinance,  God  hath  given 
no  word,  either  to  command  or  commend  one  kind  above  another : 
Men  may,  according  to  their  relations  to  the  form  they  live  under, 
to  their  affixations  and  judgments  in  divers  respects,  prefer  this  or 
that  form  above  the  rest ;  but  we  have  no  divine  limitation ;  and  it 
were  an  absurdity- to  think  so;  for  then  we  should- uncharitably 
condemn  all  tha  communities  which  have  not  that  form,  for  violation 
of  God's  ordinance,  and  pronounce  those  other  powers  unlawful.  3. 
This  then  must  have  another  and  lower  fountain  to  flow  from,  which 
can  ba  no  other  than  human.  The  higher  power  is  God*8  ordi. 
Bftnce:.  That  it  resideth  hi  one,  or  more;  in  such  or  such  a  wa/,  is 
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ttm/k  humui  ckri^ment ;  for,  when  God  leares  a  matter  indiffet^ntk 
the  reBtricdon  of  this  IndifTerency  is  left  to  secondary  causes.  And 
I  conceive  this  is  St.  Peter's  meaning,  .when  he  calls  magistracy 
mk99 ftnrin  «Ii^,  human  creature;  St.  I^ui  calls  it,  God's  ordinance, 
because  th^  power  is  Grod's;  St.  Peter  calls  it  human  ordinance, 
because  the  specification  of  it  to  this  or  that  fortn,  is, 'from  the  so*, 
cieties  of  mankind.  I  confess  it  may  be  called  a  human  creature,  in 
regard  of  its  subject,  which  is  a  man  or  men ;  or  its  end,  which  is  to 
rule  OTor  meiv  for  the  good  of  men :  but  the  other  seems  more  natu* 
tad ;  and  it  induces  no  disparagement  to  authority,  being  so  under, 
stood.  But,  however  you  take  that  place,  yet  the  thing  affirmed 
stands  good,  that  God,  by  no  word,  binds  any  people  to  this  or  that 
form,  till,  tiiey,  by  their  own  act,  bind  themselves. 

For  the  thi^:  The  same  is  to  be  sajd  of  it  as  of  the  second.  Some 
particular  men  we  find  whom  God  was  pleased,  by  his  own  immedi^. 
•te  choice,  to  invest  with  this  his  ordinance  of  authorify:  Moses,  Saul, ' 
IXivid,\  yea,.  God,  by  his  immediate  ordinance,  determined  ^e  go* 
veniment  of  that  people  to  David^s  posterity,  and  made  it  sucoes. 
sive ;  so  that  that  people,  after  his  appointment  and  word  was  made 
known  to  tfchem,  and  the  room  void  by  Saul's  death  was  as  immedi^ 
ately  bouml  by  difine  law  to  have  David,  and  his  sons  after  him,  to 
be  magbtrates,  as  to  magistracy  itself!  But  (rod  hath  not  done  so  for 
every  people;  a  icr^pium  est  cannot  be  aliedged  for  the  endowing 
this  or  that  person  or  stock  with  sovereignty  over  a  community. 
They  alone  had  the  privilege  of  an  extraordinary  word.  All  others 
bave  the  ordinary  and  medkte  hand  of  Grod  to  inthrone  them.  They 
attain  this  determination  of  authority  to  their  persons,  by  the  tacit; 
and  virtual,  or  else  express  and  formal  consent  of  that  society  of  men 
they  govern,  either  in  their  own  persons,  or  the  root  of  their  sueoes* 
-sion,  as  I  doubt  not  in  the  sequel  it  wiU  be  made  appear.  But  let 
no^an  think  that  it  is  any  lessening  or  weakenhag  of  God's  ordinance 
in  them  to  teach  that  it  is  annexed  to  their  persons  by  a  human 
mean ;  for  though  it  be  not  so  full  a  title  to  come  to  it  by  the  simplo  . 
providence  of  God,  as  by  the  express  precept  of  Grod ;  yet,  when 
by  the  disi>osing  hand  of  God's  providence  a  right  is  conveyed  to  a 
person  or  family  by  the  means  of  a  publick  fundamentid  oath, 
contract,  and  agreement  of  a  state,  it  is  equivalent  then  to  a  divine 
word ;  and,  within  the  bounds  of  that  publick  agreement,  the  con. 
veyed  power  is  as  obligatory  as  if  an  immediate  word  k^i  designed 
it*  Thus  it  appears  that  they  which  say  there  is  divmum  qiMUum 
in  sovereigns,  and  that  they  have  their  power  from  God,  spea]^  in 
some  sense,  truth ;  as  also  they  which  say,  that  originally  power  is 
in  the  people,  may  in  a  sound  sense  be  understood*  And  in  these 
things  we  have  Dr.  Fern's  consent,  in  his  late  discourse  upon  this 
Mibject.    Sect.  3. 

Sect.  II. 

Whether  the  end  of  Government  be  the  Peopk^s  good.  . 
Fob  the  end  of  magistracy :  to  set  out  that  is  no  hard  matter^,  if  we 
consider  what  was  looked  at  when  God  ordaimed  it.    That  was  tho 
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Mod  cT  Ae  Mofetf  of  nwa  over  whidi  it  b  Mt:  So  St  Vud, 
lloBi.  xiii.  4.  <rf*  Ik  «^  •y«A^*  God  aimed  at  Hin the  infttitntion  ofgtt, 
eminent;  and  so  do  all  meo  in  the  choice  of  it,  whefe  tbey  nay  bo 
dMMMen:  inch  a  gOTernmont,  and  anch  persons  to  swaj  h,  aft 
nay  most  condnco  to  pnblick  weal.  Also  it  is  tlie  measnie  cl  ail 
tliO  octs  of  the  goremor ;  and  he  is  good  or  bad  according  as  he  uses 
Us  power  to  the  good  of  the  state  wherewith  he  is  intrnsted.  That 
is  the  end,  baft  not  the  sole  end ;  the  preserration  of  the  power  and 
honour  of  the  governor  is  an  end  too ;  but  I  think  not  co^rdBnate, 
but  subordinate  to  the  other,  because,  doubtless,  in  the  constHutien 
of  gOTemment,  that  Is  first  tiionght  on,  and  this  in  congroity  to  thirf; 
Also  the  reason  why  the  power  and  honour  of  the  magistrate  nnst  be 
preserved,  is  for  the  publick  8odety*s  sake,  because  its  we^ure  6tm 
pendi  thereon :  And  if  it  fall  out  that  one  of  them  must  suffer,  every 
good  nagf strale  will  descend  something  from  his  greatness,  be  It  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  On  the  other  side,  though  every  aubgect 
ought,  ibr  the  honour  and  good  of  the  magistrate,  to  give  up  his 
private;  yet  none  ought  to  advance  the  greatness  of  his  sovere^ 
widi  dio  publick  detriment.  Whence,  in  my  apprehension,  & 
i  «Dd  of  magistracy  fit  the  good  of  the  whole  body,  head  and  membert 
eonjnnetly ;  but,  if  we  speak  litofifm,  then  the  good  of  the  society 
ii  the  nltfanato  end;  and  neat  to  that,  as  conducent  to  thit, 
the  govoinor's  grsatness  and  prerogative.  And  herein  also  accor* 
deth  Dr.  Fom  with  us,  sect  9,  where  he  says,  that  the  people  are 
#ie  end  of  the  governing  power.  There  is  another  question  of 
nahier  ooncemniettt  here,  in  our  general  discourse  of  audiority,  fitlf 
to  be  bandied,  via.  How  far  subfection  Is  due  to  it?  But,  because  it 
haili  a  great  dependence  on  the  kinds  and  states  of  power,  and  cannot 
be  00  well  conceived  withont  the  precognition  thereof,  I  will  r^er  it 
Ii  oflor  <^poitani<ief* 

Sect.  III. 

Division  of  Magistrfky^ 

For  the  divisSon  of  thb  power  of  magistracy :  It  cannot  be  well 
divided  into  several  ^lecies ;  for  it  is  one  simple  thing,  an  indirU 
siblo  beam  of  divine  perfection;  yet,  for  our  more  distinct  coa. 
oeiving  thereof,  aen  have  framed  several  distinctions  of  it  So, 
wifli  Inspect  of  iti  measure,  it  ts  absolute  or  limited.  In  respect 
of  its  manner,  it  is,  as  St  Peter  divides  it,  supreme  or  subordinate. 
Ib  reapect  of  its  asean  of  acquiring,  it  is  elective  or  successive ;  for 
I  conceive  that  of  conquest  and  prescription  of  usage  are  reducible  to 
OQO  of  these,  as  will  appear  afterwards.  In  respect  of  its  degrees, 
It  as  nomothotic^  or  architectpnical,  and  gubemative  or  executive. 
And,  in  respect  of  the  subject  of  its  residence,  there  is  an  ancient 
and  usual  distinction  of  it  into  monardiical,  aristocrattcal,  and  de« 
nocratical.  These  are  eidier  simple  or  mixed,  of  two,  or  all  three 
to^Eiflmr^  of  whidi  the  predominant  gives  the  denomination.  These  ars 
not  aocurate  spocificative  divisions  of  power,  for  it  admits  none  such, 
hut  ptititaona  of  it^-acoonUii^  to  divora  respects.    The  coarse  lof  my 
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htention  direett  ne  to  speak  only  of  nonardiical  power,  whtcb  U 
the  chief  and  most  usual  form  of  gp^rament  in  the  world,  the  other 
two  beiog  apt  to  resolve  into  this,  but  this  not  so  apt  to  dissolve  into 


CHAP.  II. 
Of  the  division  of  Monarchy  into  Ab$oluie  and  LimOei. 

5ect.  I. 

Whether  AbsoluOt  Monarchy  he  m  lamftU  gavemmeni. 

Now  we  must  know  that  most  of  these  distinctions,  which  were  ap. 
plied  to  power  in  general,  are  applicable  to  monarchy ;  because  the 
respects  on  which  they  arise  are  to  be  found  in  it«  But  I  will  insist 
on  the  three  main  divisions ;  for  the  handling  of  them  will  bring  us 
to  a  c]ear  understanding  of  what  is  needful  to  be  knovm  about  mo. 
narchical  power. 

First,  of  the  distinction  of  monarchy  into  absolute  and  limited. 
Absolute  monarchy  is  when  the  sovereignty  is  so  fully  in  one,  that 
it  hath  no  limits  or  bounds  under  G<^,  but  his  own  will.  It  is 
when  a  people  are  absolutely  resigned  up,  or  resign  up  themselves 
to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  one  man.  Such  were  the  ancient 
eastern  monarchies,  and  that  of  the  Persian  and  Turk  at  this  day,  as 
far  as  we  know.  This  is  a  lawful  government,  and  therefore  where 
men  put  themselves  into  this  utmost  degree  of  subjection  by  oath  and 
contract,  or  are  born  and  brought  unto  it  by  God's  providence  it 
binds  them,  and  they  must  abide  it,  because  an  oath  to  a  lawful  thhng 
is  obligatory.  This,  in  Scripture,  is  very  evident,  as  Ezek.  xvH.  IO9 
18,  19,  where  judgment  is  denounced  against  the  Ring  of  Judah,  for 
breaking  the  oath  made  to  the  King  of  Babylon;  and  it  is  called 
God*s  oath,  yet  doubtless  this  was  an  olith  of  absolute  subjection. 
And,  Rom.  xiii.  the  power,  which  then  was,  was  absolute ;  yet  the 
apostle,  not  excluding  it,  calls  it  God's  ordinance,  and  commands 
subjection  to  it.  So  Christ  commands  tribute  to  be  paid,  and  pays  it 
himself;  yet  it  was  an  arbitrary  tax,  the  production  of  an  absolute 
power.  Also  the  sovereignty  of  masters  over  Servants  was  absolute^ 
and  the  same  in  oeconomy  as  absolute  monarchy  is  in  policy ;  yet 
the  apostle  ekijoins  not  masters  called  to  Christianity,  to  renounce  that 
title,  as  too  great  and  rigid  to  be  kept ;  but  exhorts  them  to  modera^ 
tion  in  ^the  exercise  of  it ;  and  servants  to  remain  contented  In  the 
condition  of  their  servitude.  More  might  be  said  to.  legitimate  this 
kind  of  government,  but  it  needs  not  in  so  plain  a  daso. 

Sect.  II. 

Three  Degrees  of  Absohienese, 

This  absolute  monarchy  hath  three  degrees,  yet  all  within  the  stat# 
of  absoluteness.  The  first,  when  the  monarch,  whose  will  {9  the 
ptople*s  law,  doth  set  hiasolf  no  staled  role  or  law  to  nik  by,  h^ 
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by  immediate  edicts  and  commands  of  his  own  will  governs  diem,  u 
in  his  own  and  coundl's  judgment  he  diinks  fit.  Secondly,  when 
he  sets  down  a  rule  and  law  by  which  he  will  ordinarily  govern,  re. 
aerring  to  himself  liberty  to  vary  from  it,  wherein  and  as  often  as  m 
his  discretion  he  judges  fit :  And  in  this  the  sorereign  is  as  free  as  the 
former,  only  the  people  are  at  a  more  certainty  what  he  expects  from 
them  in  ordinary.  Thiidly,  When  he  not  only  sets  down  an  express 
rule  and  law  to  govern  by,  but  also  prondseth  and  engages  himself^ 
in  many  cases,  not  to  alter  that  rule.  But  this  engagement  is  an 
after  condescent  and  act  of  grace,  not  dissolving  the  absolute 
oath  of  subjection,  which  went  before  it,  nor  is  intended  to  be  tbe 
rule  of  his  power,  but  of  the  exercise  of  it  This  ruler  is  not  so  sb. 
Bolute  as  the  former  in  the  use  of  his  power,  for  he  hath  put  a  bond 
on  that,  which  he  cannot  break  without  breach  of  promise ;  that  is, 
vf  ithout  sin :  But  he  is  as  absolute  in  his  power,  if  he  will  sinfully 
put  it  forth  into  act :  It  hath  no  political  bounds,  for  the  people  still 
owe  him  absolute  subjection,  that  not  being  dissolved  or  lessened  bv 
an  act  of  grace  coming  afterwards. 

Sect.  HI. 

Whether  Reiisiance  be  laajui  in  absohtU  Monarchy. 

Now,  in  governments  of  this  nature,  how  far  obedience  is  due,*  and 
whether  any  resistance  be  lawful,  is  a  question  which  here  must  be 
decided ;  for  the  due  efiecting  whereof,  we  must  premise  some  needfal 
distinctions  to  avoid  confusion.  Obedience  is  two.fold ;  First,  posu 
tlve  and  active,  when  in  conscience  of  an  authority  we  do  the  tiling 
comioanded:  Secondly,  Negative  and  passive,  when,  though  we 
answer  not  authorify  by  doing,  yet  we  do  it  by  contented  undergoing 
the  penalty  imposed.  Proportionably  resistance  is  two-fold :  First, 
positive,  by  an  opposmg  of  force:  Secondly,  negative,  when  only  so 
much  is  done  as  may  defend  ourselves  from  force,  without  return  of 
force  against  the  assailant.  Now,  this  'negative  resistance  is  also 
two^fold:  First,  In  inferior  and  sufierable  cases;  Secondly,  Or  in 
the  supreme  case,  and  last  necessity  of  life  and  death ;  and  then  too, 
it  is  first  either  of  a  particular  person  or  persons ;  Secondly,  or  of 
the  whole  community.  And  if  of  particular  persons,  then  either 
wider  plea  and  pretence  of  equity  assaulted :  or  else  without  any 
plea  at  all,  merely  for  will  and  pleasure's  sake ;  for  to  that  d^;Tee 
^f  rage  and  cruelty  sometimes  the  heart  of  man  is  given  over.  All 
^ese  are  very  distinguishable  cases,  and  will  be  of  use  either  in  this 
or  the  ensuing  disputes. 

To  the  question,  I  say.  First,  Positive  obedience  is  absolutely  due 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of,  an  absolute  monarch,  in  all  lawful  and 
indifierent  things;  because  in  such  a  state  the  will  of  the  prince  is 
the  supreme  law ;  so  that  it  binds  to  obedience  in  every  thing  not 
prohibited  by  a  superior,  that  is,  divine  law:  For  it  is  in  such  case  4 
the  higher  power,  and  is  God's  ordinance. 

Secondly,  When  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch  commands  a 
^^ng  forbidden  to  be  done  by  God's  law,  then  it  binds  not  to  activq 
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obedience ;  then  it  Is  tbe  apostle's  rule  undoubtedly  true,  <  It  Is  better 
^  to  obey  God  than  men  ;*  For  the  hiw  of  the  inferior  gWes  place 
to  the  superior.  In  things  defined  bj  God,  it  should  1>e  all  one.  with 
us,  for  the  magistrate  to  command  us  to  transgress  that,  as  to  com. 
mand  us  an  impossibility ;  and  impossibilities  fall  under  no  lavr. 
But  on  this  ground  no  man  must  quarrel  with  authority,  or  reject  its 
commands  as  unlawful,  unless  there  be  an  open  unlawfulness  in  the 
&ce  of  the  act  commanded.  For,  if  the  unlawfulness  be  hidden  in 
the  ground  or  reason  of  the  action,  inferiors  must  not  be  curious  to 
Inquire  into  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  the  commands  of  superiors  ; 
for  such  license  of  inquiry  would  often  frustrate  great  undertakings, 
which  much  depend  on  speed  and  secrecy  of  execution.  I  speak  all 
thb  of  absolute  government,  where  the  will  and  reason  of  the  mo« 
narch  is  made  the  higher  power,  and  its  expression  the  supreme  law 
of  a  state. 

Thirdly,  Suppose  an  absolute  monarch  should  so  de^nerat^  into 
monstrous  unnatural  tyranny^  as  apparently  to  seek  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  community,  subject  to  him  in  the  lowest  degree  of  ras. 
salage,  then  such  a  community  may  negatively  resist  such  subversion  : 
Yea,  and  if  constrained  to  it  by  the  last  necessity,  positively  resist, 
and  defend  themselves  by  force  against  any  instruments  wlmtsoever 
employed  for  the  effecting  thereof.  1.  David  did  so  in  his  particular 
case,  when  pursued  by  Saul :  He  made  negative  resistance  by  flight, 
and  doubtless  he  intended  positive  resistance  against  any  instrumen't, 
If  the  negative  would  not  have  served  the  turn  :  Else  why  did  he  so 
strengthen  himself  by  forces  I  Sure  not  to  make  positive  resistance, 
and  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  person  of  the  Lord's  anointed,  as  it 
appeared ;  yet  for  some  reason  he  did  it,  doubtless,  which  could  be' 
none  other,  but  by  that  force  of  arms  to  defend  himself  against  the 
violence  of  any  misemployed  inferior  hands.  If  then  he  might  do  if 
for  his  particular  safety,  much  rather  may  it  he  doqe  for  the  publick, 
2.  Such  an  act  is  without  the  compass  of  any  the  most  ahftolute  po. 
tentatp ;  and  therefore  to  resist,  in  it,  can  be  to  resist  no  power,  nor 
the  violation  of  any  due  of  subjection.  For,  first,  the  most  sabmlss 
subjection  ever  intended  by  any  community,  when  they  put  them, 
selves  under  another's  power,  was  the  command  of  a  rAisonable  will 
and  power ;  but  to  will  and  command  the  destructiotf  of  the  whole 
body,  o?<*r  which  a  power  i«  placed,  were  an  act  of  will  most  un. 
refl«onable  ami  self-destnicti^r,  and  so  not  the  act  of  suth  a  will,  to 
which  »ubj«Tt!on  was  intetidiKl  by  any  reasonable  creatures.  Second. 
ly,  the  puhlick  good  and  b*»ing  is  aimed  at  In  the  utmost  bond  of 
subjection  ;  for,  in  the  constitution  of  such  unlimited  sovereignty, 
Ihoogh  every  particular  man's  good  and  being  is' subjected  to  the  will 
of  one  supreme,  yet  certainly  the  conservation  of  the  whole  publlck 
was  intended  by  it;  which  being  invaded,  the  intent  of  the  con. 
atitution  is  overthrown,  and  an  act  is  done  which  can  l>e  supposed 
to  be  within  the  compass  of  no  political  power :  So  that  did  Nero, 
as  it  was  rep«ited  of  him  in  his  immanity,  thirst  for  the  destruction 
of  whole  Rome  ;  and  if  he  were  truly  what  the  Senate  pronounced 
Vm  to  be,  humani  generis  hottU,  then  it  might  jusUfy  a  negative 

T  4 
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recistance  of  his  person;  and  a  po^tWe  of  nmy  agent  tiionld  b#  wei 
on  so  inhuman  a  seryice.  And  the  United  ProTinces  are  allowed  in 
resisting  Philip  II,  though  he  had  been  their  absolute  monarch,  if  lie 
resolved  the  eitirpation  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  planting  the 
country  with  Spaniards,  as  it  is  reported  be  did.  And  that  assertioa 
of  some,  ^  That  all  resistance  is  against  ^e  apostle's  prohibition:*  Re. 
aistance  by  power  of  arm^  is  utterly  unlawftd  ;  cannot  be  justified 
in  such  a  latitude.  But  of  this  more  will  be  spoken  in  the  current  of 
this  discourse. 

Fourthly,  Suppose. by  such  a  power  any  particular  person  er 
.persons  life  be  invaded,  without  aoj  plea  of  reason  or  cause  for  it,  I 
suppose  it  hard  to  deny  him  liberty  of  negative  resistance  of  power  | 
yea,  and  positive,  of  any  agents,  in  such  assault  of  murther :  For^ 
though  the  case  be  not  so  clear  as  the  former,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
justified  by  the  fact  of  David,  and  the  rescuing  of  Jonathan  from 
the  causeless  cruel  intent  of*  his  father's  putting  htm  to  .death.  As 
also  such  an  act  of  will,  carrying  no  colour  of  reason  with  it,  caonoi 
be  esteemed  the  act  of  a  rational  will,  and  so  no  will  intended  to  be 
the  law  of  sovereignty.  Not  that  I  think  a  monarch  of  such  absolote. 
ness  is  bound  to  yield  a  reason  why  he  commands  any  man  to  be  put 
to  death,  before  his  command  be  obeyed ;  but  1  conceive  the  person 
so  commanded  to  death  may  be  justified  before  God  and  men  for  pro. 
tecting  himself  by  escape,  or  otherwise,  unless  some  reason  or  cause 
be  made  known  to  him  of  such  command. 

Fifthly,  Persons  subject  to  an  unlimited  dominion  must,  withooC 
resistance^  suliject  their  estates,  liberties,  persons,  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  their  Lord,  w  it  carry  any  plea  or  shew  of  reason  and 
equity.  First,  It  seems  to  me  evident,  I  Pet.  ii.  18,  10,  20,  if  welU 
doing  be  mistaken  by  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  power  for  ill* 
doing,  and  we  be  punished  for  it,  yety  the  magistrate  going  according 
to  his  misguided  reason^  it  is  the  command  of  a  reasonable  will,  and 
so  to  be  submitted  to,  because  such  a  one  suffers  by  law,  in  a  stats 
where  the  Lord's  will  is  the  law.  Secondly,  In  commands  of  the 
power,  where  is  the  plea  of  reason  and  equity  on  the  part  of  the 
.  commander,  whether  it  be  such  indeed,'  some  power  must  judge,  but 
the  constitutien  of  absolute  monarchy  resolves  all  judgment  into  the 
will  of  the  monarch,  as  the  supreme  law :  So  that,  if  his  will  judicially 
censure  it  just,  it  must  be  yielded  to,  as  if  it  were  just  without  re- 
peal or  redressment  by  any  created  power.  And  let  none  compkin 
of  this  as  a  hard  condition,  when  they  or  their  ancestors  hare  sub* 
jected  themselveeito  such  a  power  by  oath  or  political  contract :  If  it 
be  God's  ordinance  to  such,  it  must  be  subjected  to,  and  its  exorbi* 
tances  borne,  as  he  says  in  Tacitus,  as  men  bear  famine,  pestilence, 
and  other  effects  of  God's  displeasure. 

Sixthly,  In  absolute  monarchy,  the  person  uf  the  monarch  is 
above  the  reach  of  just  force  and  positive  resistance ;  for  such  a  full 
resignation  of  men's  selves  to  his  will  and  power,  by  the  irrevocable 
oath  and  bond  of  poltical  contract,  doth  niake  the  person  as  sacred 
as  the  unction  of  Saul  or  David.  In  such  a  state,  all  lawful  power 
1^  b^low  him,  so  that  he  is  ancapable  of  anj  penal  band,  which  must 
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be  firoB  m  feuperibr,  or  it  is  unjust  I  hswe  been  Hat  fcmger  on  thb 
absolute  monarchy,  because,  though  it  doth  BOt  coDO^ni  us,  yet  it 
will  pre  light  to  the  stating  of  doubts  io  goremments  of  a  Bora 
mtreinrd  nature ;  for  what  is  true  here,  in  tibe  full  extent  of  powof^ 
is  there  aiao  as  true  within  the  compass  of  their  power. 

Sect.  IV* 

fVhai  makes  a  Monarchy  limited  f 
Ik  modente  or  limited  rnonarchy,  it  is  an  enquiry  of  some  weight  to 
know,   what  it  b  which  constitutos  it   in  the  state  of  a  limited 
monarchy. 

First,  A  monarchy  may  be  stinted  in  the  eiercise  of  its  power^ 
and  yet  be  an  absolute  monarchy,  as  appeared  before,  in  our  distinct  ^ 
tion  of  absolute  monarchy  :  if  that  boiii^ds  be  a  subsequent  act,  and 
proceeding  from  free  will  and  grace  in  the  monarch.  For  U  is  not 
the  exercise,  but  the  nature  and  measure  oi  power,  wherewith  he  ia 
nulically  inrested,  which  denominates  him  a  free,  or  eooditiooatft 
monarch. 

Secondly,  I  take  it,  that  a  limited  monarch  nmst  hare  his  bounda 
of  power  ab  externo^  not  from  the  free  determination  of  his  own  will. 
And  now  kings  have  not  divine  words  and  binding  laws  to  constitute, 
them  in  their  sovereignty,  but  derive  it  from  ordinary  providence; 
the  sole  mean  hereof,  is  the  consent  and  fundamental  contract  of  a 
nation  or  men,  which  consent  puts  them  in  their  power,  which  can 
be  no  more  nor  other  than  is  conveyed  io  them  by  such  contract  of 
subjection.  This  is  the  root  of  all  sovereignty  individuated  and 
existent  in  this,  or  that  person,  or  family ;  till  this  come  and  lift 
him  up,  he  is  a  private  man,  not  differing  in  state  from  the  rest  of 
bis  brethren  ;  but  then  he  becomes  another  man,  his  person  is  sacred 
by  that  sovereignty  conveyed' to  it,  which  is  God's  ordinance  and 
image.  The  truth  hereof  will  be  more  fully  discovered,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  elective  and  successive  monarchy. 

Thirdly,  He  is  then  a  limited  monarch,  who  hath  a  law,  besida 
his  own  will,  for  the  measure  of  his  power.  First,  The  supreme, 
power  of  the  state  must  be  in  him,  so  that  his  power  must  not  be 
limited  by  ^ny  power  above  his ;  for  then  he  ,were  not  a  monarch, 
but  a  subordinate  magistrate.  Secondly,  This  supreme  power  must, 
be  restrained  by  some  law  according  to  which  this  power  was  given^. 
and,  by  direction  of  which,  this  power  must  act ;  else  he  were  not 
a  limited  monarch,  that  is,  a  liege  sovereign,  or  legal  king.  Now,  a 
sovereignty  comes  thus  to  be  legal,  or  defined  to  a  rule  of 'law, 
either  by  original  constitution,  or  by  after  condescent.  By  original, 
constitution,  when  the  society  publick  cot^fers  on  one  man  a  power 
by  limited  contract,  resigning  themselves  to  his  government  by  such 
a  law,  reserving  to  themselves  such  immunities :  In  this  cas<',  they,| 
which  at  first  had  power  over  thennselves,  had  power  to  set  tlieir 
own  terms  of  sul)jection ;  and  he  which  hath  no  title  of  power 
over  them,  but  by  their  act,  can,  de  jure^  have  no  greater  Ihaa 
what  is  put  over  to  him  by  Uut  act  By  after  condescent, 
viz.  when  a  Lord,  who   by  conquest,  or  other  right,  hath  aa 
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absolute  aiUtniy  power,  bat,  not  tiking  to  hold  by  todi  a 
right,  doth  either  fbrnudly  or  Tertnally  desert  it,  and  take  a  new 
legd  right,  as  judging  it  more  safe  for  him  to  hold  by,  and  de. 
firable  of  the  people  to  he  goTerned  by.  This  is  eqnlTalent  to  that 
by  original  constitntioo,  yea,  is  all  one  with  it ;  for  this  is,  in  that 
respect,  a  secondary  original  constitution.  Bat  if  it  be  objected, 
that,  this  being  a  Tolantary  condesoent,  is  an  act  of  grace,  and  so 
doth  not  derogate  from  his  former  absoluteness,  as  was  said  before  of 
an  absolute  monarch,  who  con6nes  himself  to  govern  by  one  mk : 
I  answer,  this  differs  essentially  from  that;  for  there  a  free  I^ord  of 
grace  yields  to  rale  by  such  a  law,  reserring  the  fulness  of  power, 
and  still  requiring  of  the  people  a  bond  and  oath  of  utmost  inde. 
finite  subjection ;  so  that  it  amounts  not  to  a  limitation  of  radical 
power.  Whereas  here  is  a  change  of  title,  and  a  resolution  to  be  sub. 
jected  to,  in  no  other  way,  than  according  to  such  a  frame  of  govem. 
ment;  and  accordingly,  no  other  bond  or  oath  of  allegiance  is  re. 
quired  or  taken,  than  according  to  such  a  law;  this  amounts  to  a 
imitation  of  radical  power.  And  therefore  they  speak  too  gene, 
tally,  who  affirm  of  all  acts  of  grace  proceeding  from  princes  to 
people,  as  if  they  did  not  limit  absoluteness :  It  is  true,  of  acts  of 
grace  of  that  first  kind,  but  yet,  you  see  an  act  of  grace  may  be  such 
a  one,  as  may  amount  to  a  resignation  of  that  absolutenc  ss  into  a 
more  mild  and  moderate  power,  unless  we  should  hold  it  out  of  the 
power  of  an  absolute  lord  to  be  other ;  or  that  by  free  condescent, 
and  act  of  grace,  a  man  cannot  ais  well  part  with,  or  exchange  hit 
right  and  title  to  a  thing,  as  define  himself  in  the  use  and  ezercisej 
which  I  think  none  will  affirm/ 

Sect.  V. 

Haw  far  Sulfjeciian  is  due  in  a  Umiied  Monarcht^, 

In  all  gOTernments  of  this  allay  and  legal  constitution,  there  are 
three  questions  of  special  moment  to  be  considered : 

First,  How  far  subjection  is  due  ?  As  far  as  they  are  God's  ordL 
nance,  as  far  as  they  are  a  power^  and  tiiey  are  a  power  as  far  as  the 
contract  fundamental,  from  which,  under  God,  their  authority  is  de. 
riTed,  doth  extend.  As  absolute  lords  must  be  obeyed  as  far  as 
their  will  enjoins,  because  their  will  is  the  measure  of  their  power, 
and  theif'  subjects  law ;  so  these,  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  is  the  measure  of  their  power,  and  their  subjects  duty 
of  obedience.  I  say  so  far,  but  I  do  not  say  no  further;  for  I 
believe,  though  on  our  former  grounds  it  clearly  follows,  that  socb 
authority  transcends  its  boords,  if  it  command  beyond  the  law,  and 
the  subject  legally  is  not  bound  to  subjection  in  such  case  ;  yet«  ia 
conscience,  a  subject  is  bound  to  yield  to  the  magistrate,  even  when 
he  cannot,  de  jure^  challenge  obedience,  to  prevent  scandal,  or  any 
occasion  of  slighting  the  power  which  may  sometimes  grow,  eien 
upon  a  just  refusal.  I  say,  for  these  causes  a  subject  ought  not 
to  use  his  liberty,  but,  morem  gerere^  if  it  be  in  a  thing  in  which 
he  can  possibly  without  subTersion^  and  in  which  his  act  may  not  b« 
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Bacle  a  leadbg  case^  i^  so  bring  on  a  prescription  agaiiyt  publick 
liberty. 

Sect.  ¥!• 

Haw  far  it  is  laaftd  to  resist. 

SicoNBLT,  How  fiir  Is  it  lawful  to  resist  the  exorbitant  Illegal  com« 
Bands  of  such  a  monarch  ?  1.  As  before  in  iigliter  cases,  In  wliick 
h  may  be*  done  for  the  reasons  alledged,  and  for  the  sake  of  pnblick 
peace,  we  ought  to  submit  and  make  no  resistance  at  all^  bot^  ddjwr9 
rtctdere. 

2.  In  cases  of  a  higher  nature,  passiye  resistance,  viz.  by  appeal 
to  law,  by  concealment,  by  flight,  is  lawful  to  be  made,  because  such 
a  command  is  politically  powerless,  it  proceeds  not  frdm  Grod's  ordl. 
aance  in  him ;  and  so  we  sin  not  against  Grod's  ordinance  in  such' 
mon^ubmission,  or  negatire  resistance. 

3.  For  instruments,  or  agents  in  such  commands,  if  the  stre^[fat  be 
such,  and  a  man  be  surprised,  that  no  place  is  left  for  an  appeal, 
Bor  evasion  by  negathre  resistance,  I  conceive,  agidnst  such  positire 
resistance  may  be  made ;  because,  authority  fsillUg,  or  this  act  in  the 
supreme  power,  the  agent  or  instrument  can  have  none  derived  to  him, 
and  so  is  but  in  the  nature  of  a  private  person,  and  his  act  as  an 
offer  of  private  violence,  and  so  comes  under  the  same  rules  for  opw 
position. 

4.  For  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  I  conceive  it  as  well  above  any 
poative  resistance,  as  the  person  of  an  absolute  monarch,  yea, 
though  by  th^  whole  community,  except  there  be  an  express  reser. 
vttion  of  power  in  the  body  of  the  state,  or  any  deputed  persons,  or 
court,  to  use  (in  case  of  intolerable  exorbitance)  positive  resistance; 
which  if  there  be,  then  such  a  governor  is  no  monarch;  for  that  fun. 
damental  reservation  destroys  its  being  a  monarchy,  inasmuch  as  the 
supreme  power  is  not  in  one.  For,  wherever  there  Is  a  sovereign 
politick  power  constituted,  the  person  or  persons,  who  are  invested  - 
with  it,  are  sacred,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  positive  resistance  or 
violence;  which,  as  t  said,  if  just,  must  be  from  no  inferior,  or 
nbordinate  hand.  But  it  will  be  objected,  that,  since  every  monarch 
hath  his  power  from  the  consent  of  the  whole  bodjr,-  that  consent  of 
the  whole  body  hath  a  power  above  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
80  the  resistance,  which  is  done  by  it,  is  not  by  an  inferior  power; 
and  to  this  purpose  is  s  brought  that  axiom :  Qxicquid  effieU  tabtj  est 
magis  tale^  1  answer :  That  rule^  even  in  natural  causes,  is  liable  to 
abundance  of  restrictions,  and,  in  the  particular  in  hand,  it  holds  not* 
Where  the  cause  doth  bereave  himself  of  that  perfection  by  which  it 
works,  in  the  very  act  of  causing,  and  convey  it  to  that  effect,  it  doth 
not  remain  more  such,  than  the  effect,  but  much  less,  and  below  its 
As,  if  I  convey  an  estate  of  land  to  another,  it  doth  not  hold,  that 
after  such  conveyance  I  have  a  better  estate  remaining  in  me,  than 
that  other,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  because  what  was  in  one  is  passed 
to  the  other.  The  servant  who,  at  the  year  of  jubilee,  would  nol 
|D  free,  but  have  his  ear  boied|  mid  giving  his  master  a  full  lordship 
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ever  Kim  t  Can  we  argue,  that  he  had  afterward  more  power  oter 
himself,  than  his  master,  because  he  gave  his  master  that  power  over 
him,  by  that  act  of  osconomical  contract  ?  Thus  the  community, 
whose  consent  establishes  a  power  over  them,  cannot  be  said  univer. 
Bally  to  have  an  emlnency  of  power  above  that  which  they  constitnte; 
sometimes  they  have,  sometimes  they  have  not ;'  and,  to  judge  when 
tiiey  have,  when  not,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  original  contract, 
and  fundamental  constittttbn  of  that  state.  If  they  l^ve  constituted 
a  monarchy,  that  is,  Invested  one  man  with  a  sovereignty  of  power, 
and  subjected  all  the  rest  to  him,  then  it  were  unreasonable  to  say, 
they  yet  have  it  in  themselves,  or  have  a  power  of  recalling  that  siu 
premacy,  which,  by  oath  and  contract,  they  themselves  transferred 
on  another ;  unless  we  make  this  oath  and  contract  less  binding  than 
private  ones,  dissoluble  at  pleasure,  and  so  all  monarchs  tenants  at 
will  from  their  people.  But  if  they,  in  such  constitntion,  reserve  a 
power  in  the  body  to  oppose  and  displace  the  magistrate  for  exorbU 
tances,  and  reserve  to  themselves  a  tribunal  to  try  him  in,  that  man 
b  not  a  monarch,  but  the  officer  and  substitute  of  him,  or  them,  to 
whom  such  power  over  him  is  referred  or  conferred*  Tlie  Issne  is 
this.  If  he  be  a  monarch,  he  hath  the  apexy  or  €ulmen  pai€$iaii$; 
and  all  his  subjects,  dhisim  tind  canjundimy  are  below  him;  tbcy 
have  divested  themselves  of  all  superiority,  and  no  power  left  for  a 
positive  opposition  of  the  person  of  him,  whom  they  have  invested. 

SlCT.  VII. 

Who  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Excesses  of  the  Monarch  f 

TaianLT,  who  shall  be  die  judge  of  the  excesses  of  the  sovereifs 
Lord,  in  monarchies  of  this  composure  ?  I  answer :  A  frame  of 
government  cannot  be  imagined  of  that  pcfrfection,  but  that  some  ia* 
conveniences  there  Will  be  possible,  for  which  there  can  be  provided 
no  remedy  :  Many  miseries,  to  which  a  people  under  an  absoluts 
monarchy  are  liable,  are  prevented  by  this  legal  allay  and  defineiR^ot 
of  power.  But  this  is  exposed  to  one  defect,  from  which  that  is  free, 
that  is,  an  impossibility  of  constituting  a  judge  to  determine- this  last 
controversy,  viz.  the  sovereign's  transgressing  his  fundamental  limi(L 
lliis  judge  must  be  either  some  foreigner,  and  then  we  lose  the  free. 
dom  of  the  state,  by  subjecting  it  to  an  external  power  in  the  greatest 
case ;  or  else  withiti  the  body.  If  so,  then,  1.  Either  the  monarck 
himself,  and  then  you  destroy  the  frame  of  the  state,  and  make  it 
absolute ;  for  to  define  a  power  to  a  law,  and  then  to  make  him 
judge  of  his  deviations  from  that  law,  is  to  absolve  him  from  all 
law.  Or  else,  2.  The  community  and  their  deputies  must  have  this 
power  ;  and  then,  as  before,  you  put  the  apex  potestaOs^  the  prime 
1*^1?  m  the  whole  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  destroy  the  being  of 
monarchy,  the  ruler  not  being  God's  immediate  minister,  but  of  thst 
power,  be  it  where  it  will,  to  which  he  is  accountable  for  his  actions. 
So  that  I  conceive,  in  a  limited  legal  monarchy  there  can  be  no  stated 
internal  judge  of  the  monarch's  actions,  if  there  grow  a  fundamental 
fiiriance  betwixt  him  and  the  community.    But  yon  will  say,  it  is 
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ftll  one  way  to  absoluteness  to  assign  him  no  judge,  as  tq  make  him 
his  own  judge*  Answ.  I  say  not  simply  in  this  case,  there  is  no 
jadge,  but  tiiat  there  can  be  no  judge  legal  and  constituted  within 
that  /raae  of  gorernmenC ;  but  it  is  a  transcendent  case  beyond  the 
provision  of  diat  goTejmment,  and  must  haye  an  extraordinary  judge 
and  way  of  decision. 

In  this  great  and  difficult  case,  I  will  delirer  my  apprehensioni 
freely  and  clearly,  submitting  them  to  the  censure  of  better  judg. 
ments.  Suppose  the  controversy  to  happen  In  a  government  fundiu 
mentally  legal,  and  the  people  no  further  subjected  than  to  gOTenu 
ment  by  such  a  law. 

1 .  If  the  act,  in  which  the  exorbitance  and  transgression  u  sdp. 
posed  to  be,  be  of  lesser  moment,  and  not  striking  at  the  very  being 
of  that  government,  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  pubiick  patience,  rather 
than  to  endanger  the  being  of  the  stete,  by  a  contention  betwixt  the 
head  and  body  politick. 

2.  If  it  be  mortal  and  such  as,  suffered,  dissolves  the  frame  and 
life  of  the  government  and  pubiick  liberty :  Then  the  illegality  and 
destructive  nature  is  to  be  set  open,  and  redressment  sought  by  pe* 
tition ;  which  if  failing,  prevention  by  resistance  ought  to  be.  But 
first,  that  It  is  such,  must  be  made  apparent;  and  if  it  be  apparent, 
and  an  appeal  made  ad  comcieniiam  generis  humani^  especially  of 
those  of  that  community,  then  the  fundamental  laws  of  that  monar* 
chy  mast  judge  and  pronounce  the  sentence  in  every  man's  coh« 
science ;  and  cjery  roan  (as  far  as  concerns  him)  must  follow  the 
evidence  of  truth  In  his  own  soul,  to  oppose,  or  not  oppose,  according 
as  he  can  in  conscience  acquit  or  condemn  the  act  of  carriage  of  the 
gevemor*  For  I  conceive,  in  a  case  which  transcends  the  frame  and 
provision  of  the  government  they  are  bound  to,  people  are  unbound, 
and  in  state  as  if  they  had  no  government ;  and  the  superior  law  of 
ivason  and  conscience  must  be  judge  ;  wherein  every  one  must  pro. 
reed  with  tiie  utfnost  advice  and  impartiality.  For,  if  he  err  in 
judgment,  he  either  resists  God's  ordinance,  or  puts  his  hand  to  the 
tobversion  of  the  state  and  policy  he  lives  in. 

And  this  power  of  judging  argues  not  a  superiority  in  those  who 
judge,  over  him  who  is  judged ;  for  it  Is  not  authoritative  and  civil, 
bat  moral,  residing  in  reasonable  creatures,  and  lawful  for  them  to 
execute,  because  never  divested  and  put  off  by  any  act  In  the  const!. 
tntion  of  a  legal  government,  but  rather  the  reservation  of  it  intended : 
'  For  when  they  define  the  saperior  to  a  taw,  and  constitute  no  power 
to  judge  of  his  excesses  from  that  law,  it  Is  evident  they  reserve  to 
themselves,  not  a  formal  authoritative  power,  but  a  moral  power,  such 
as  they  had  originally  before  the  constitution  of  the  government ; 
which  must  needs  remain,  being  not  conveyed  away  in  the  con- 
itttotion. 
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CHAP.  HI. 

Oflke  JHoUhn  of  Monarchy  into  ,Eledive  and  SuceettdMU 

Sect.  !•    . 

EtecUve  and  Successive  Monarchy  xtlKat  (hey  aref 

Th«  second  diTbion  of  monarcliy,  which  I  btend  to  treat  of,  Is  Biat 
of  electiye  or  sucq^siTe.  Elective  monarchy  is  that,  where,  bj  die 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  the  supreme  power  is  conrejed 
bnt  to  the  person  of  him  whom  they  take  for  their  prince ;  the  people 
resenring  to  themselves  power,  by  men  deputed  by  the  same  consd. 
tntion,  to  elect  a  new  person  on  the  decease  of  the  former.  Svcoes. 
•ive  is,  where,  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  the  so. 
rereignty  is  conferred  on  one  prince ;  and  in  that  one,  as  a  root  and 
beginning  to  his  heirs,  after  a  form  and  line  of  succession,  coniftitated 
also  by  the  fundamentals  of  that  government.  In  the  first,  the 
people's  oath  and  contract  of  subjection  extends  but  to  one  person: 
in  the  other,  to  the  whole  race  and  line  of  successors ;  which  conti. 
nuing,  the  bond  of  subjection  continues ;  or  which  failing,  the  people 
return  to  their  first  liberty  of  choosing  a  new  person,  or  succesaioii 
io  be  invested  with  sovereignty. 

Sect.  !!• 

jIU  Monarchy  wh^her  originaOy  from  Comeni  7 

I  DO  conceive  that  in  the  first  original  all  monarchy,  yea  any  indin. 
dual  frame  of  government  whatsoever,  is  elective:  That  is, is  cod« 
.  stituted,  and  draws  its  force  and  right  from  the  consent  and  choice  ^ 
of  that  community  over  which  it  swayeth.  And  that  triple  distinc 
tion  of  monarchy  into  that  which  is  gotten  by  conquest,  prescription, 
or  choice,  is  not  of  distinct  parts,  unless  by  choice  be  meant  full 
and  formal  choice :  my  reason  is,  because  man,  beiiig  a  voluntary 
agent,  and  subjection  being  a  moral  act,  it  doth  essentkUy  depend  oa 
consent ;  so  that  a  man  may  by  force  and  extremity  be  brought 
under  the  power  of  another,  as  unreasonable  creatures  are,  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  trampled  on,  whether  they  will  or  no :  But  a  bond 
of  subjection  cannot  be  put  on  him,  nor  a  right  to  claim  obedience 
and  seryice  acquired,  unless  a  man  become  bound  by  some  act  of  his 
own  will.  For,  suppose  another,  from  whom  I  am  originally  free, 
be  stronger  than  I,  and  so  bring  me  under  his  mercy,  do  I  therefore 
sin  if  I  do  not  what  he  commands  me  ?  Or  can  that  act  of  violenct 
pass  into  a  moral  title,  without  a  moral  principle  ? 

Sect.  III. 

Monarchy  by  Divine  InstUuiion. 

,  BOT  this  will  be  more  manifest,  if  by  induction  I  shew  how  other 
titles  resolve  into  this.    I  will  begin  with  that  of  divine  institution. 
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SsqI  mud  Ikvld  were  by  the  sacmment  of  anointing  designed  to  th* 
kingdom,  as-  it  were  by  Good's  own  hand ;  which  notwithstanding, 
they  were  not  actually  kings  till  the  people's  consent  established  them 
tfaer^n.  That  unction  was  a  manifestation  of  the  appointment  of 
God,  and,  when  it  was  made  known  to  the  people,  I  think  it  had  the 
power  of  precept,  to  restrain  the  people's  choice  to  that  person ; 
which  if  th<  y  had  not  done,  they  had  resisted  God's  ordinance.  Yet 
they  were  not  thereby  actually  endowed  with  kingly  power,  but  re. 
mained  as  private  men,  till  the  people's  choice  put  them  in  actual 
possession  of  that  power;  whidi  in  Daiid  was  not  till  after  many 
years. 

Sect.  IV. 

Monarchy  by  Prescription^ 

Thck  for  that  usage  or  prescription  ;  if  any  such  did  ever  const!* 
tnte  a  monarchy,  it  was  by  Tertue  of  an  universal  consent  by  that 
usage  and  prescription  proved  and  implied.  For  in  a  popular  state, 
where  one  man  in  the  community,  by  reason  of  great  estate,  wisdom, 
or  other  perfection,  is  in  the  eye  of  all  the  rest,  all  reverence  him, 
and  his  adyice  they  follow;  and  the  respect  continues  from  the 
people  to  the  house  and  family,  for  divers  generations.  In  this  case, 
objection  at  first  is  arbitrary  in  the  people ;  and,  if  in  time  it  be. 
come  necessary,  it  is  because  their  custom  is  their  law ;  and  its  long 
oontinuance  is  equivalent  to  a  former  election:  So  that  this  tenure 
and  right,  if  it  be  good  and  more  than  at  pleasure,  as  it  was  at  first, 
the  considerate  must  needs  ascribe  It  to  a  consent,  and  implicit 
choice  of  tiie  people. 

Sect.  V. 

Monarchy  by  Canquest.    Whether  Conquest  give  ajuU  TUh  f 

But  the  main  question  is  concerning  monarchy  atchieved  by  con« 
quest ;  where,  at  first  sight,  the  right  seems  gotten  by  the  sword, 
without  the  consent  and  choice  of  the  people,  yea  against  it  Con. 
quest  is  either,  first,  total,  where  a  full  conquest  is  made,  by  a  total 
subduing  a  people  to  the  will  of  the  victor ;  or,  secondly,  partial, 
where  an  entrance  is  made  by  the  sword ;  But  the  people,  either 
because  of  their  right  claimed  by  the  invader,  or  their  unwillingness 
to  suffer  the  miseries  of  war,  or  their  apparent  inability  to  stand  out 
in  a  way  of  resistance,  or  some  other  consideration,  submit  t6  a 
mnposition  and  contract  of  subjection  to  the  invader.  In  this  latter 
it  is  evident  the  sovereign's  power  is  from  the  people's  consent ;  and 
the  government  is  such  as  the  contract  and  fundamental  agreement 
inakes  it  to  be,  if  it  be  .the  first  agreement,  and  the  pretender  hath  no 
former  title  which  remains  in  force,  for  then  this  latter  is  invalid,  if 
it  include  not  and  amount  to  a  relinquishing  and  disannulling  of  the 
eld.  But  the  difficulty  is  concerning  a  full  and  mere  conquest ;  and 
of  this  I  will  speak  my  mind  clearly.  Such  a  war  and  invasion  of  a 
people,  which  ends  in  a  conquest,  first,  it  is  either  upon  the  pretence 
•r  claim  of  a  title  of  sovereignty  over  the  people  invaded:    And  ' 
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Ihtn,  if  the  ptctender  prevaU,  it  is  proper! j  no  coDqnest,  Imt  €^ 
vtDdication  oi  a  title  by  force  of  anps.  And  the  gOTemment  is  not 
original,  bat  such  as  tiie  title  is  by  which  he  claims  it.  Secootflj,  or 
it  is  by  ooe  who  iiath  no  challenge  of  right  descending  to  hin  ta 
juftify  his  clans  and  invasion  of  a  people :  Then,  if  he  sabdae,  hm 
may  properly  be  said  to  come  to  his  goTermaent  by  couqnest. 

And  there  be  who  wholly  oondenn  this  title  of  conquest  as  nnlaw. 
fttl,  &nd  taka  it  for  nothing  else  but  a  national  and  pnblick  robbeiy. 
So  one  of  the  answerers  to  Doctor  Feni,,says  in  his  (p.  |0.)  ^  &m. 
^  qnest  may  giye  snch  a  right  as  plunderers  nse  to  take  ii^  booses 

^  they  can  master. It  is  inhuman  to  talk  of  right  of  conqoest  in  a 

'  civil,  in  a  christian  state.'     3ut  I  cannot  allow  of  so  indefinite  & 
censnre ;  rather  I  think  the  right  of  conquest  is  such  as  the  prece. 
dent  war  was ;  if  that  were  lawful,  so  is  the  conquest ;  for  a  prince 
mhy  be  invaded,  or  so  far  injured  by  a  neighbouring  people,  or  they 
may  be  set  on  sack  a  pcnsicioas  enmity  against  him  and  his  people, 
that  the  safety  of  himself  .and  people  may  compel  to  such  a  irar, 
which  war,  if  it  end  in  conquest,  who  can  judge  such  title  unlawful  i 
Suppose  then  conquest  may  be  a  lawful  way  of  acquuntion,  yet  an 
Immediate  cause  of  right  of  sovereignty,  that  is,  of  a  civil  power  of 
government  to  which  obedience  is  doe,,  it  cannot  be :  1  say,  an  lau 
mediate  cause,  for  a  remote  impulsive  cause  it  often  is,  but  not  an 
immediate  formal  cause ;  for  that  must  ever  be  the  consent  of  the 
people,  wheseby  they  accept  of,  and  resign  up  themselves  to  a  go. 
vemment,  and  then  thdr  persons  are  roomily  bound,  and  not  before. 
Thus  far  the  force  of  conquest  may  go;  it  may  give  a  man  title  over, 
and  power  to  possess  and  dispose  of  the  country  and  goods  of  the 
conquered ;  yea,  the  bpdies  and  lives  of  the  conquered  are  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  conqueror.     But  it  still  is  at  the  people's 
choice  to  come  into  a  moral  condition  of  subjection,  or  not.     When 
they  are  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  if,  to  save  life,  they  consent 
to  a  condition  of  servitude  or  subjection,  then  that  consent,  oath,  or 
covenant,  which  they  in  that  extremity  make,  being  in  re  itcUOy  binds 
them,  and  they  owe  moral  duty.     But  if  they  would  rather  suffer  the 
utmost  violence  of  the  conqueror,  and  will  consent  \o  no  terms  of 
stibjection,  as  Numantia  in  Spain,  and  many  other  people  have  re« 
solved;  they  die  or  remain  a  free  people.     Be  they  captivcd  or 
possessed  at  pleasure,  they  owe  no  duty,  neither  do  they  sin  in  not 
obeying;  nor  do  they  resist  God's  ordinance,  if  at  any  time  of  ad. 
vantage  they  use  force  to  free  themselves  from  such  a  violent  posses- 
sion.   Yea,  perhaps,  if  before  by  contract  they  were  bound  to  an. 
other,  they  should  sin,  if,  to  avoid  death  or  bondage,  they  should 
flwear  and  covenant  fealty  to  a  conqueror;  and  it  were  more  nohle 
and  laudable  to  die  in  the  service,  and  for  the  faith  to  their  natural 
sovereign.    Thus  I  am  persuaded  it  will  appear  an  uncontroulabla 
truth  w  policy,  that  the  consent  of  the  people,  either  by  themseWes 
or  their  ancestors,  is  the  only  mean   in  ordinary  providence,  by 
which  sovereignty  is  conferred  on  any  person  or  family.     Neither 
can  God's  ordinance  be    conveyed,  and  people  engaged  in  coq«. 
science  by  any  other  means. 


X  TBBATISB  €¥  llONAllGBr*  itf 

Sbcti>  TI» 

It  batli  been  affinned  by  somey  tbat  miztnre  and  limftatioii  is  incoiu 
sistent  to  sucoes8i?e  monarchy,  as  If,  wherever  sovereignty  is  entailed 
to  a  succession,  it  mmt  nesds  be  absdlote :  ftot  I  ams^^rofess  I  cannot 
lee  how  it  can  stand  with  truth :  rather  I  think,  that  b6th  elective 
tacf  hereditary  monafchy  are  {ndliTereBtty  capable  of  absoluteness  o^ 
Umltatton.  If  a  free  and  not  pre*engaged  people  to  any  goyemmenty 
by  pnblkk  compact,  yield  up  themselves  to  a  person,  to  be  conu 
manded  by  his  will  as  their  supreme  law,  during  his  natural  life^ 
tnd  no  longer,  can  it  be  denied,  but  that  he  is  an  absolute,  and  yet 
elective  monafch  ?  Unleis  you  will  say  he  ia  not  absolute,  because 
he  cannot,  by  his  will,  as  by  a  law,  bind  them  to  elect  his  son  to 
sticceed  bin,  and  change  their  government  into  hereditary.  But  his 
being  limited  In  this  clause  doth  not  disparage  his  sovereignty,  or 
make  his  power  of  government  limited,  because  this  belongs  not  to 
ptesent  government,  but  is  a  mere  provision  for  tfie  future. 
Again,  if  the  power  of  ruling,  according  to  a  law,  be,  by  consent, 
conveyed  to  one  person,  and  his  heirs  to  succe^  after  him,  how 
this  should  come  to  be  absolute,  and  the  entailment  should  overthrow 
the  constitution,  I  cannot  ioiagfne.  If  the  whole  latitude  of  power 
iMj  be  by  a  people  made  hereditary.  Sure  a  proportion  may  as  well ; 
unless  the  limitation  be  such  as  includes  a  rq>ugnancy  t6  be  perpetual* 
Indeel,  this  instating  of  a  succession  makes  iStLt  power  irrevocable, 
daring  the  continuance  of  that  succession :  But  it  makes  it  neither 
gretter  nor  less  in  the  successor  than  was  in  his  progenitors  from 
whom  be  derives  it, 

SacT.  VII. 

Ih  a  successive  monarclry,  the  successor  holds  by  the  erigin&l  right 
of  him  who  is  the  root  of  succession,  and  Is  dejure  king,  the  imilbe^ 
dtate  bstant  after  iiis  predecessor's  decease:  Also  the  people  are 
bound  to  him,  though  they  never  take  any  oatii  to  his  person,  {''or, 
ts  he  commands  In  vertue  of  the  original  right,  so  thejr  are  bound 
to  obey  by  tertue  of  the  original  covenant,  and  national  contract  of 
•abjection ;  the  new  oath  taken  by  king. or  people  isi>ut  a  reviving 
of  the  old,  that  the  conscience  of  It^  by  renewing,  might  be  the 
Bore  fresh  and  vigorous;  it  neither  gives  any  new  power,  nor 
uUs  nor  detracts  from  the  old,  luiless  by  cOBMSen  agreement  an  alte« 
ntion  be  made ;  and  so  the  foundation  in  that  clause  is  new,  which 
*™ot  be  witbotst  the  cMsent  of  Mb  pi^rtict. 


tos,  «, 
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CHAP.  IV. 
Of  thedioiiim  of  Hanarchy  info  HmpU  md  mixed. 

Sect.  1. 

Simpie  and  mixed  Monardhy^  triud  f 

Thc  t}iird  division  is  into  simple  and  mixed.  Simple,  is  when  ike 
goTernment,  absolute  or  limited,  is  so  intrusted  in  die  hands  of  one, 
that  all  the  rest  is  by  deputation  from  him,  so  that  there  is  no  aotho. 
rity  in  the  whole  body  but  his,  or  derived  from  him.  And  that  one  is 
either  individually  one  person,  and  then  it  is  a  simple  nronarchy : 
Or  one  associate  body,  chosen  either  out  of  the  nobility,  whence  the 
government  is  called  a  simple  aristocracy ;  br  out  of  the  communityi 
without  respect  of  birth  or  state,  which  is  termed  a  simple  demo, 
cracy.  The  supreme  authority,  residing  exclusively  in  one  of  these 
three,  denominates  the  government  simple,  which  ever  it  be. 

Now  experience  teaching  people,  that  several  inconreniendes 
arie  in  each  of  these,  which  is  avoided  by  the  other,  as  aptness  to 
tyranny  in  simple  monarchy,  aptness  to  destructive  factions  in  aa 
aristocracy,  and  aptness  to  confusion  and  tumult  in  a  democracy* 
As  on  the  contrary,  each  of  them  hath  some  good  which  the  others 
want,  viz.  unity  and  strength  in  a  monarchy ;  counsel  and  wisdom  ia 
an  aristocracy ;  liberty  and  respect  of  cominon  good  in  a  democracy. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  men,  deeply  seen  in  state  matters,  guided  them  to 
frame  a  mixture  of  all  three,  uniting  them  into  one  form,  that  so  the 
good  of  all  might  be  enjoyed,  and  the  evil  of  them  avoided.  AoA 
this  mixture  Is  either  equal,  when  the  highest  command  in  a  state,  by 
the  first  constitution  of  it,  Is  equally  seated  in  all  three;  and  then  (if 
firm  uAion  can  be  in  a  mixture  of  equality)  it  can  be  called  by  the 
name  ^f  neither  of  them  but  by  the  general  stHe  of  a  mixed  state:  Or, 
if  there  be  priority  of  order  in  one  of  the  three  (as  I  think  there 
must  be,  or  else  there  can  be  no  unity),  it  may  take  the  name  of  that 
which  hath  the  precedency.  But  the  firmer  union  is,  where  one  of 
the  three  is  predominant,  and  in  that  regard  gives  the  denomination 
to  the  whole:  So  we  call  it  a  mixed  monarchy,  where  the  primitjo( 
ihare  in  the  supreme  power  is  in  one. 

Sect.  II. 

fVhai  U  is  which  constUutei  a  mixed  Monarchy?  5 

Now  I  conceive  to  the  constituting  of  mixed  monarchy  (and  so  pro. 
portionately  it  may  be  said  of  the  other) 

1.  The  sovereign  power  must  be  originally  in  all  three,  viz.  If 
the  composition  be  of  all  three,  so  that  one  must  not  hold  his  power 
from  the  other,  but  all  equally  from  the  fundamental  constitution; 
for,  if  the  power  of  one  be  original,  and  the  other  derivative,  it  is 
no  mixture,  for  such  a  derivation  of  power  to  others  is  in  the  most 
simple  monarchy,  Again^  the  end  of  mixture  could  not  be  obtained; 
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for  why  is  this  mixture  framed,  but  thftt  they  might  confine  each  other 
fmm  exorbitance,  which  cannot  be  done  by  a  derifative  power,  it 
being  nnnatufal  that  a  dertyed  power  should  turn  back,  and  set  bounds 
to  its  own  beginning* 

%  A  fall  equality  must  not  be  in  tiie  three  estates,  though  they  are 
all  sharers  in  tiie  supreme  power ;  for,  if  it  wereso,  it  could  not  have  . 
any  ground  in  it  to  denopainate  it  a  monarchy,  more  than  an  aristo. 
cracy  or  democracy, 

3.  A  (H>wer  then  must  be  sought  wherewith  the  monarch  mnst  be  , 
inrested,  which  is  not  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  mixture ;  nor  so  ti^ 
talar  as  to  destroy  the  monarchy,  which  I  conceive  may  be  in  these 
particnlars} 

1.  If  he  be  the  head  and  fountain  of  the  power  which  gorems 
and  executes  the  established  laws,  so  that  both  the  other  states, 
as  wdl  conjunctim  as  ^ivislm,  be  his  sworn  subjects,  and  owe 
obedience  to  his  commands,  which  are  according  to  the  established 
laws. 

2.  If  he  hath  a  sole  or  chief  power  in  capacitating  and  putting 
tiiose  persons  or  societies  in  such  states  and  conations,  as  where, 
unto  such  supreme  power  by  the  foundations  of  the  gorernment  doth 
belong,  and  is  annexed ;  so  that  though  the  arlstocratical  and  demo, 
cratical  power,  which  is  conjoined  to  his,  be  not  from  him ;  yet  the' 
delinement  and  determination  of  it  to  such  persons  is  from  him^ 
by  a  necessary  consecution, 

3.  If  the  power  of  couTOcating  or  causing  to  be  put  in  existence, 
and  dissolving  such  a  court  of  meeting  of  the  two  other  estates  as  is 
authoritative,  be  in  him. 

4.  If  his  authority  be  the  last  and  greatest,  though  not  the  'sole, 
which  must  establish  and  add  a  consummation  to  every  act,  I  say, 
these,  or  any  of  these  put  into  one  person,  make  that  state  monarch!. 
cal,  because,  the  other,  tW  they  depend  not  on  him  quoad  eisetu 
tian  et  actus  formates^  but  on  the  prime  constitution  of  the  go« 
vernment,  yet,  q\ioad  existerUiam  et  determinoHonem  ad  subjeday 
they  do. 

The  supreme  power  being  either  the  legislative,  or  the  gubemative, 
in  a  mixed  monarchy,  sonietimes  the  mixture  is  the  seat  of  the  legis. 
lative  power,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  two ;  the  power  of  constitu. 
ting  otHcers  for  governing  by  those  laws  being  left  to  the  monarch) 
or  elRo  the  primacy  of  both  tfiese  powers  is  jointly  in  all  three.  For, 
if  the  legislative  be  in  one,  then  the  monarchy  is  not  mixed  but  sim. 
pie,  for  that  is  the  superior ;  if  that  be  in  one,  all  else  must  needs  be 
so  too,  By  legislative,  I  mean  the  power  of  making  new  laws,  if  any 
new  be  needful  to  be  added  to  the  foundation ;  and  the  authentick 
power  of  interpreting  the  old ;  for  I  take  it,  this  is  a  branch  of  the 
legisUitive,  and  is  as  great,  and  in  effect  the  same  power. 

Sect.  III. 

Evert  mixed  monarchy  is  limited ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
every  limited  should  be  mixed :   For  the  prince  in  a  mixed  monuw 
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chy,  were  there  no  Refinement  ef  hhn  to  a  kw  but  ettlj  Ais :  ftiil 
his  leftetatfve  aets  have  no  ralidity  irMimit  the  allawaDce  ttsd  joint 
aiitiiority  of  the  other;  Ais  18  enough  to  denominate  it  exactly  a 
limited  monarchy.  And  so  much  it  must  have,  if  it  be  mixed.  On 
the  other  slde^  if  in  the  foundations  of  his  gofemment  he  be  restiaku 
ed  to  any  law  besides  his  own  will,  he  is  a  linited  monarch,  though 
that  both  the  legislative  and  gnbernatiTe  power  (provided  he  eu 
ceed  not  those  laws)  be  left  in  his  own  hands  c  Bat  then  the  giu 
Temment  is  ilot  mixed. 

Sect.  IV. 

How  far  the  Princess  power  extends  in  a  mixed  MonarAj/. 

Now  concerning  the  extent  of  the  prince's  power,  and  the  subjects 
duty  in  a  mixed  monarchy,  almost  the  same  is  to  be  said,  which  wu 
before  in  a  limited ;  for  it  is  a  general  rule  in  this  matter :  Sach 
as  the  constitution  of  government  is,  such  is  the  ordinance  of  God: 
such  as  the  ordinance  is,  such  must  our  duty  of  subjection  be.  No 
power  can  challenge  an  obedience  beyond  its  own  measure  ;  for,  if 
iC  might,  we  should  destroy  all  rules  and  differences  of  govern, 
ment,  and  make  all  absolute  and  at  pleasure.  In  every  mixed  prin. 
cipality. 

First,  Look  what  power  is  solely  intrusted  and  committed  to  the 
prince  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  in  the  dile  exe« 
cution  thereof  all  owe  full  suligection  to  him,  even  the  other  estates, 
being  but  societies  of  his  subjects  bound  to  hun  by  oath  of  aU^ianoe^ 
as  to  their  liege  lord. 

Secondly,  Those  acts  belonging  to  Uie  power  which  is  stilted  in  a 
mixed  principle,  if  either  part  of  that  principle,  or  two  of  the  three 
undertake  to  do  them,  it  is  invalid ;  it  is  no  binding  act ;  for  in  this 
case  all  three  have  a  free  negative  voice;  and  take  away  the  privi. 
l^e  of  a  negative  voice,  so  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  rest  have  power 
to  do  it  without  the  third,  then  you  destroy  that  third,  and  make 
him  but  a  looker  on.  So  that,  in  every  mixed  government,  I  take  it, 
there  must  be  a  necessity  of  concurrence  of  all  three  estktes  in  the 
production  of  acts  beloging  to  that  power,  which  is  committed  in  com* 
mon  to  them }  Else,  suppose  those  acts  valid  which  are  done  by  any 
iniyor  part,  that  is  any  two  of  the  three,  then  you  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any.  two  by  a  confederacy  at  pleasure  to  aisannul  the 
third,  or  suspend  all  its  aots,  and  make  it  a  bare  cypher  in  go* 
vernment. 

Thirdly,  In  such  a  composed  state,  if  the  monarch  invade  the 
power  of  the'other  two,  or  run  in  any  course  tending  to  the  dtssolv* 
ing  of  the  constituted  frame,  they  ought  to  (employ  their  power  in 
this  case  to  preserve  the  state  from  ruin ;  yea,  that  is  the  very  end 
and  fundamental  aim  in  constituting  all  mixed  policies;  not  that 
they,  by  crossing  and  jarring,  should  hinder  the  publick  good  ;  but 
that,  if  one  exorbitate.  ihe  power  of  restraint  and  providing^for  the 
pnUick  safety,  should  be  in  the  nest;  and  tlie  power  is  pot  into  di. 
Tern  hands,  that  one  riiould  couterpoiie  and  keep  even  the  otter . 

1    ' 
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ID  ttat,  for  9mA  other  ettales,  it  is  not  only  lairfallo  i»nj  obe* 
dieaco  and  submissioD  to  illegal  proceedings,  as  private  mea  may, 
bat  it  is  their  duty,  and  b/  the  foaodations  of  the  goyemmeot 
they  are  bound  to  prereot  the  dissolution  of  the  establish^  frame. 

Fourthly,  the  person  of  the  monarch,  eren  in  these  mixed  forms 
(as  I  said  before  ii|  the  limited)  ought  to  be  above  t^e  reach  ef 
violence  in  his  utmost  exorbitances.  For,  when  a  people  hame 
sworn  allegiance,  and  invested  a  person  or  line  with  snpremacy, 
they  have  made  it  sacred,  and  no  abuse  can  divest  him  of  that  power* 
irrevocably  commonicated.  And,  while  he  hath  power  in  a  mixed 
monarchy,  he  is  the  universal  soverdgn,  even  of  4he  other  limiting 
states:  So  that,  being  above  them,  he  is  dejtare  exempt  from  any 
penal  hand. 

Fifthly,  Thf^t  one  ineonvenience  must  necessarily  be  in  all  mixed 
gDvevuneBts,  which  I  diewed  to  be  in  limited  governments,  there  can 
be. no' constituted,  legal,  authoritative  judge  of  the  fundamental  con- 
troversies arising  betwixt  the  three  estsles.  If  such  do  arise,  it  is 
the  (atal  disease  of  these  governments,  for  which  no  salvo  caa  be 
pnscribed.  For  the  established  bei^g  of  such  authority  would,  ^uto 
/otfo,  cpverthrow  the  frame,  and  tnro  it  ioto  absoluteness*  So  that, 
if  one  of  these^  or  two,  say  their  power  is  invaded,  and  the  fovem* 
stent  assaulted  by  the  other,  the  accused  denying  it,  it  doth  become  a 
controversy.  Of  this  question  there  is  no  Wgal  judge.  It  is  a  case 
beyond  the  possible  provision  of  such  a  government.  The  aicvsing 
Side  must  make  it  evident  to  every  man's  conscience.  In  this  case, 
wliich  is  beyond  the  government,  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  commu* 
aity,asifthereirere  no  government;  and,  aS  by  evidence  men's  con. 
sciences  are  convinced,  they  are  bound  to  giie  li^nr  utmost  assis- 
teioe.  For  the  intnntiDn  of  die  frame^  in  such  states,  justifies  the  ex. 
sfdse  of  any  power,  condasing  to  the  safoty  of  the  ani«ersality  and 
;  established. 


PART  n. 
OF  THIS  PARTICULAR  MONARCHY. 

CHAP.  I. 

tVheiher  the  power,  ttherewUh  our  Kings  are  investbdj  be  an 
absolute f  or  limited  and  moderaied  Power, 

Sect.  1. 

VLkYIJXG  thus  for  proceeded  in  general,  before  we  can  bring 
h^e  this  to  a  stating  of  the  g^eat  controyersy,  which  now  our  sins, 
l^'s  dupleasnre,  and  evil  turbulent  men,  have  raised  up  in  our 
ktely  most  flourishing,  but  now  most  unhappy  kingdom:  We 
"^nst  first  look  into  the  frame  and  composure  of  our  monarchy ;  for, 
W  we  faljy  are  reM^ved  of  that,  we  cai^not  apply  the  former  gt^neral 
^niths,  nor  on  them  ground  the  resolution  of  this  ruining  conten- 
tion. 
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Coneenifaig  the  Msential  composure  of  tliis  govermnent,  fliel  It  is 
Monarchical,  is  by  none  to  be  questioned ;  but  the  enquiry  nrait  be 
about  the  frame  of  it.  And  so  there  are  seven  great  questioBS  to  be 
prosecuted. 

'  First,  whether  it  be  a  limited  monarchy,  or  absolute  ?  Here  the 
question  Is,  not  concerning  power  in  the  e&ercise,  but  the  root  and 
beitig  of  It;  for  none  will  deny,  but  that  the  Way  of  gotemment 
used,  and  to  be  used  in  tiiis  realm,  is  a  defined  way ;  only  some 
speak,  as  if  this  definement  was  an  act  of  grace  from  the  m<niarclis 
themseltes,  being  pleased  at  the  suit  and,  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
to  let  their  power  run  Into  act  throogh  such  a  course  and  current  of 
law ;  whereas.  If  they  at  any  time  shall  think  fit,  on  great  caoses,  to 
vary  from  that  way,  and  use  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  none  ' 
ought  to  contradict  or  refuse  to  obey.  Neither  Is  it  the  question^ 
whether  they  ain  against  God,  if  they  abuse  their  power,  and  run 
out  into  acts  of  Injury  at  pleasure,  and  violate  diose  laws  which  they 
have,  by  publick  ^th  and  oath,  promised  to  observe;  for 
none  will  dei^  this  to  be  true,  even  in  the  most  absolute  monarch  in 
the  world.  But  the  point  controverted  is  punctually  this,  whether 
the  auttuMMp^ridllch  4s  inherent  in  our  kings,  be  boundless  and 
>i»»«hyj|j^|^  '  ^^  ^^^  ^^  "^^  vHiichthey 

do,  brrMnmiHWHrwwne,  without  that  compass  and  bounds,  be 
s^ot  only  sinful  in  themselves,  but  invalid  and  nonauthoritative  to 
others? 

Sect.  II. 

Nowj  for  the  determining  hereof,  I  conceive,  and  am  in  my  judgment 
.  persmided,  that  the  sovereignty  4if  our  kings  is  radically  and  fimdi. 
mentally  limited,  and  not  only  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  it;  and  am 
persuaded  so  on  these  grounds  and  reasons. 

First,  because  the  king's  majesty  himself,  who  best  knows,  by  hts 
council,  the  nature  of  his  own  power,  says,  that*  the  law  is  the  mta. 
sure  of  his  power ;  which  is  as  full  a  concession  of  the  thing  as  words 
can  express.  If  it  be  the  measure  of  it,  then  his  power  is  Umited  by 
it;  for  the  measure  is  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the  thing  limited. 
And,  in  his  answer  to  both  houses  concerning  the  militia,  speaking  of 
the  men  named  to  him,  says,*  If  more  power  shall  be  thought  fit  to  b< 
granted  t^  them,  than  by  law  is  in  the  crown  itself,  his  majesty  holds 
it  reasonable,  that  the  same  be  by  some  law  first  vested  in  him,  with 
power  to  transfer  it  to  those  persons,  8cc.  In  which  passage  it  is 
granted,  tliat  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  by  law,  and  that  the  king 
hath  no  more  than  are  vested  in  him  by  law. 

Secondly,  Because  it  is  in  the  very  constitution  of  It  mixed,  as  I 
shall  afterwards  make  it  appear,' then  it  is  radically  limited;  for,  as  I 
shewed  before,  every  mixed  monarchy  is  limited,  though  not  on  the 
contrary;  for  the  necessary  connexion  of  other  power  to  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  limitations.  A '  subordination  of  causes  doth  npt  ever 
prove  the  supreme  cause  of  limited  vertue ;  a  coordination  doth 
always. 

•  btcUnitlon  from  Ndrmarket,  Mart,  a,  1041. 
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lUrdljr,  I  pfore  it  from  Ab  ancknt,  ordinary,  and  received  deno. 
aiiationa;  for  the  king's  majesty  is  called  onr  liege,  that  is,,  legal 
sorercigB ;  and  we  his  liege,  that  is,  his  legal  subjects ;  what  do  these 
namea  ai^gqe,  bat  that  his  soTereignty  and  our  subjection  are  legal, 
that  is,  restrained  by  law  ? 

Foiuilily,  Had  we  no  other  proof,  yet  that  of  prescription  were 
anfident.  In  all  ages,  beyond  record,  the  laws  and  customs  pf  the 
kingdom  haTe  iieen  the  rule  of  goTernment:  liberties  have  been 
Btood  upon,  and  grants  thereof,  with  limitations  of  royal  power, 
made  and  acknowledged  by  Magna  Charta,  and  other  publick  and ' 
aolemnacts;  and  no  obedience  aduiowledged  to  be  due,  but  that 
which  ti.according  to  law,  nor  claimed,  but  under  some  pretext  or 
litleoflaw. 

Fiftiily,  The  very  being  of  oar  pommon  and  statute  laws,  and  our 
kings,  acknowledging  themselves  boond  to  goTem  by  .them,  dotk  ' 
prove  and  prescribe  them  limited;  for  thos^  laws  are  not  of.  theiv 
sole  composing,  nor  were  they  established  by  their  sole  authority^ 
bat  by  the  ooncarrence  of  the  other  two  estates;  aofhaty  to  b^con. 
fined  to  that  which  is  not  merely  their  own,  is  to  be  in  a  limited 
condition. 

Some  *  there  be  which  have  lately  Written  on  this  subject,  who 
take  anotber  way  to  prove  our  government  limited  by  la.w,  viz. 
By  denying  all  absolute  government  to  be  lawful;  affirming,  that 
aboobite  monarchy  is  not  at  all  God's  ordinance,  and  so  no  lawful 
power  secured  from  ren^tanoe.  What  is  their  ground  for  thb  ?  God 
allows  JDD  man  to  rule  as  he  lists,nor  pats  men's  lives  in  the  pleasure 
.of  tile  monavdi ;  it  is  a  power  arbitrary  and  injurious.  But  I  desire 
those. anthers  to  consider,  that,  in  absolute  monarchy,  therie  is  not'a. 
resignation  of  men  to  any  will  or  list,  but  to  .the  reasonable  will  of 
the  monarch,  which,  having  the  la^v  of  reason  to  dii^^t  it,  is  kept 
from  injnriona  acts.  But  see,  for  defence  pf  this  government^ 
BtftLcap.  3. 

S£CT.  ni. 

Havimo  set  down  those  reasons,  on  which  my  judgment  is  settled 
on  this  side,  I  will  consider  the  main  reasons,  whereby  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  this  government  to  be  of  an  absolute  nature^ 
aad  will  sfaew  their  invalidity.  Many  divines,  perhaps  inconside. 
vately,  perhaps  wittingly  for  self  ends,  have  been,  of  late  years, 
■trong  pleadera  for  absoluteness  of  monarchical  power  in  this  land; 
and  pressed  obedience  on  the  consciences  of  people  in  the  utmost 
extremity,  which  can  be  due  in  the  absolute  monarchy  in  the  world  ; 
but  I  seldom,  or  never,  heard  or  read  them  make  any  difference  of 
poweH,  bnt  usually  bring  their  proofs  from  those  scriptures,  where 
•uigectibn  is  commanded  to  the  lugher  powers,  and  all  resistance  of 
them  forUdden,  and  from  examples  taken  out  of  the  manner  of  the 
government  of  Israel  and  Judah;  as  if  any  were  so  impious  to  con. 

•  PlMacrt  for  dcfewlic  •rmt.asBt.  iU  AaAat. 
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<r«ffiet«Me  tratta^  md  tkey  w«n  mIm  ^weU ^bcyfed iii fiaBcd 
ger^nMBeiit,  M  in  ab8ol«(»;  or,  as  if  tiaQpto,  taken  ovt  af  alv 
govenmeBt,  do  aAwtys  hoM  ia  «oothtr,  wdMS  their  aw  was  to  imf 
aU^teMnetioii  of  govemmeaits;  ajid  to  Ik>m  all  abtoiuto^  wko  Im» 
any  where  the  supreme  power  cooTeyed  to  thea. 

AmoDgat  these,  I  woeHer  meet  «t  that  lata  dbeonna  of  Bkv  F««9 
w%o,  ia  my  jodgnent,  aToacbetlh  (Mng 8  iBCOMNteat,  and  tvUnHy 
eoBtnulictoi^  one  to  die  oilier.  For  in  his  prefoos  he  ncknowl^pt 
0ar  obedleaco  to  he  Ihnlled  and  dreamaerlhcd  by  Hie  lawn  «rf  Iha 
land,  ond  aceordinfjly  to  he  yielded  or  denied  to  toe  Mglier  J^mmr; 
and,  #iat  he  is  as  much  agelmtaa  afeeolnto  ponrer  to  tho  kaiif,  and 
to  ndse  him  to  «n  nrhNrary  way  «f  gofommeDt,  aa  s^gaiMt  wiiitoBfa 
on  the  subjects  part ;  also,  that  his  power  is  lunited  by  hMr,  SaeU  «u 
Yet,  on  the  other  «Me,  heaAnm,  that  Ihe  king  hoMa  hia  caovn  hj 
conquest;  that  ft  is  descended  to  bhn  hy  three  conqveata,  fieet  & 
that  even  onr  aenate  of  parlianeot  haCh  not  so  moch  plea  tornaria- 
tance,  as  the  ancient  Roman  senate  had  tinder  the  Ri 
whose  p<rwer  we  know  was  absoMe,  f$ect  M;  ttort, to  ■«w««»h7, 
jndgment  of  many  is  redne^  to  one ;  ttoit  awaan^  eettlea  the 

ewer  and  final  judgment  in  one,  Sect.  t.  What  is  this  bat  to 
«  him  limited,  and  yet  to  nia!ia(a4n  htoi  absolute  ? 
But  let  OS  come  to  the  aignmeats.  Fiiat,  say  they,  oar  ktofs 
to  their  r^fat  by  conquest  |  yea,  wtey^  the  doctor,  by  ~ 
Se  means,  the  ftiaons,  Danes,  and  NorauRis,  as  apl 
Therefore  their  right  is  abscAnle,  Here,  that  they  may 
^mselTes,  they  care  not.  thongh  it  be  on  the  rma  of  piMldt  Mbtsty^ 
liy  brining  a  whole  natkin  into  Hie  cendUipn  of  cpaqfaeied  stofaa. 
But  to  dieaigsment:  1.  (kqppose  the  anteesdeat  tme,  4ha  laiiea 
cution  Is  not  always  true ;  for,  as  it  is  et ideat  to  the  ftml  part,  sdl 
Oonqoest  doth  not  put  Ihe  conqueror  iato  an  sAMoAuto  ri^ift.  Ut 
tnay  coaie  to  a  right  %y  conquest ;  bnt  «Dt  sole  UiiM|aigt,  ton  m 
partial,  occasioning  a  right  by  final  agreement ;  and  then  Che  liglt  la 
specificated  by  that  fundameotiil  ogMUBment  Also,  he  may  by  the 
^ord  prosecute  a  claim  of  another  nature ;  and,  in  his  war,  mtend 
only  an  acquiring  of  that  claimed  r%ht,  and,  after  eonqaeil,  rest  Is 
that.  Tea,  fhrther,  he  may  win  a  kingdom  merMy  twUhe  ewovd, 
«ud  enter  on  it  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  yet,  cnnsidertog  toat  «i|Prt 
of  conquest  hath  4oo  mudi  at  force  in  it  to  be  safe  and  fiepmanant; 
'he  may  tfaitfk  conquest  the  best  means  of  getting  a  hingdam,  botasat 
'of  holding,  and,  in  wjsdomfor  himself  and  posterity,  grfa.4he  af. 
fcctions  of  the  people,  by  deserting  that  title,  and  tokiag  a  arw  toy 
politick  ligreeroent,  or  descend  from  that  right  by  fandaaieatsiigiaBrta 
of  liberties  to  the  people,  and  limitations  to  his  own  power.  Sat 
tiiese  diings  I  said,  in  effect,  before,  in  toe  #r«f  paK,  only  ftata  I 
hare  recalled  tfiem,  to  shew  what  a  iron  seqtrihtr  there  is  in  toe  aeiga* 
meat  But  that  iHiich  I  chiefly  intend.  Is  to  rfiew  toe  tofimd^  -ar 
falshood  of  the  antecedent;  it  is  an  assertion  most  antoaeto  ISMtr, 
and  pernicious  to  the  state,  -Onr  priaces  f^rofiees  no  other  way  of 
coming  to  the  crown,  but  by  right  of  Succession  to  rule  free  subjects. 
In  a  legal  monarchy.    All  the  little  shew  of  proof^  tiiese  assertora 
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%mfe^  tB  fron  Iht  imt  of  tascmihn:  Bo  WUlimi  c^na^optf .  ^I]a4 

tKe  CMH|«efon  For  tint  •£  the  Suuiiu  w»s  «o  ^xpaUioQ,  not  a  coa. 

quest ;  for,  ms  oor  luittms  rtoejrd,  ikisyi  comiog  in(p  ibe  kin^oKi,  ' 

drove  oot  the  BiitiMy  And  by  dcgre«»  piiuit^d  theip9elv«f  under  their 

emmnaiiden^  and  fio  doubt  condu^  the  freodoip  thej  had  ia  Geiu 

mamy  ;  vaileM  we  «haidd  thiok,  tet  by  coo^aeriiig  they  lost  thaur  own 

I^ierties  to  the  klags,  £»r  whom  tb^  ^ooquer^,'  ^i^4  expeilad  the 

Britons  into  Walea.    Rather  i  coaceiTO,  the  origiiial  of  the  siil)joctv 

libertj  WM  by  tiioce  our  fore^thers  brought  ovA  of  Germany  i 

Where,  as  t^d^  ^  r^iorts,  nee  regibus  n\finiU  m4  Mbar0fpUs9taff 

Aeir  kiogshad  bo  absolttte,  but  linked  power;   aad  all  we^gh^ 

matters  were  dlspatehed  by  general  neetisgi  of  all  the  es^PS*   Wb0 

sees  not  liere  the  antiquity  of  our  liberties,  asd  frame  of  goirenuaent? 

So  they  were  goremed  ia  Germaay,  and  ao  here,  tp  tUs  day,  fdr^ 

by  traiisplantiiig  tbemselvea,  they  changed  their  soil,  not  tbeir  miA. 

Iters  and   govenmeat.    Then,  that  of  the  Dkrnes,  indaed,  w^m  a 

violent  conquest;  and,  as  all  violent  rales,  it  l$sted  not  lM9g;  whea 

tile  Ei^lish  expelled  tbem,  they  reooTered  their  couatries  and  li* 

berties  together.    Thas  It  is  clear,  Ae  Eaglash  liberty  resMJued  0 

them,  tin  the  Noraiaa  invasion,  notwithstuidhig  that  Dsnish  ,intee« 

mptioD.     Now  for  Dake  WiBiam,  I  know  nothhig  they  have  ia  him, 

bat  the  bare  stile  of  ooaqueror,  wluch  seems  to  mk^ipr  then.   The 

fBTj  truth  Is,  and  every  tntelUgent  reader  of  the  history  of  ibom 

^es  ^vill  attest  it,  that  Duke  Waiiam  pretended  tiie  giapt  aad  gift 

of  Kin^  Edward!,  who  died  without  chil^n,  aud  he  ^ane  wHfk 

hrceis  Into  tills  kingdom,  not  to  eonqner,  hat  make  ffmd  hjg  title 

against  his  enemies.   His  end  of  entering  the  land  was  pot  to  gain  a 

new  absolute  title,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  limited  one,  whereby  the 

English  Sazpn  kings  his  predecessors  held  this  kingdom.     Though 

histitle  wasnotsogood,  asit  should  be,  yet  it  was  hotter  th«A  I^ 

raid's,  who  was  only  the  son  of  Goodwynf,  steward  of  King  Edwa^d^ 

house:  Whereas  WiHiam  was  cousin  to  Emssa,  ssotiwr  to  the  s«j^ 

KiQg  Edward;  by  whom  he  was  adopted,  and  by  splena  promise  of  ^ 

King  Edward  was  to  succeed  him.     Of  which  pnesMse,  Sbrold  hln|«  * 

setf  became  syrety,  and  houfid  by  oath  to  see  it  perfiormed.    lieoo 

^vas  a  fi^lr  title,  especially  Edgar  Athellog,  die  right  heir,  being  of 

ti'nder  age,  and  disailected  by  the  people.    Neither  did  he  proceed 

to  a  full  conquest,  but  after  Harold,  who  nsarped  the  trown,  was 

■lain  ip  battle,  and  none  to  succeed  him ;  the  throne  being  void,  the 

peopW  cho^  rather  to  submit  to  William  and  his  title,  than  eadufe 

the  hazard  of  ruining  war,  by  opposing  him,  to  set  np  a  fiew  ki^g. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  such  a  reakn  as  England  coHld  be  coa^ 

(inered  by  sp  few,  in  such  a  space,  if  the  people's  va^ntary  jftccept- 

ance  of  him,  and  his  claim,  had  not  fecHhated  and  diortened  his  ub« 

dertaV^ing.     Thus  we  have  it  related  in  Mr.  Camden,  that  before 

Harold  usurped  the  crown  most  men  thought  it  the  wisest  ppUcy  io 

let  the  crown  on  WilKara's  head,  that,  by  pesfoianiog  the  oath  and 

promiie,  a  war  might  be  prevented':  And  that  Harold,  by  assumiuig 

•  Xv:lt*de  Mortb.Oerni>  Sect.  s.  «nd  5, 

•  GModcnBrltAB-  Norman.  .    , 
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Hhe  croWii)  profok^  the  wliote^leKj  9oA  ecdtaiMttel  ateiB  tgaiiist 
him ;  and  we  know  how  potent  in  those  days  die  clergj  were  in  state 
nffkin.   Also,  that,  after  one  battle  fonght  wherein  Bbtrold  was  slain^ 
he  went  to  London,  was  receiTed  by  the  LondooerSy  and  aolemnij 
Snangnrated  kiDg,  as  onto  whom,  by  his  own  saying,  the  lungdom 
was  by  God's  pro? idenc^  appointed,  and,  by  Tertne  of  a  gift  from 
his  lord  and  cousin^og  Edward  the  glorious,  granted;  so  that,  after 
that  battle,  the  remainder  of  the  war  was  dispatched  hj  English 
forces  and  leaders.     But  suppose  he  did  come  in  a  conqueror ;  yet 
lie  did  not  establish  the  kingdom  on  these  terms,  hut  on  the  old  laws, 
which  he  retained  and  authorised  for  himself,  and  his  successors  to 
goTem  by.     Indeed,  after  his  settlement  in  the  kingdom^  some 
Norman  customs  he  brought  in,  and  to  gratify  his  soldiers  dispos. 
•aessed  many  English  of  their  estates,  dealing  in  it  too  mnch  like  a 
-conqueror ;  but  the  trial  by  tweWe  men,  and  other  fundamentals  of 
goremment,  wherein  the  English  freedom  counts,  lie  left  untouched, 
which  haTe  remained  till  this  day.   On  the  same  title^  he  claimed  and 
ifas  inaugurated,  was  he  king,  which  was  a  title  of  ri^tfui  soc 
^cession  to  Edward :  Therefore  he  was  indeed  king,  not  as  conqueror, 
i)ut  as  Edward's  successor ;  and  on  the  same  right,  as  he  and  Ms 
predecessors  held  the  crown.    As  also,  by  the  grant  of  the  former 
laws,  and  form  of  government,  he  did  equiraWntly  put  liimself  and 
successors  into  the  state  of  legal  monarchs ;   and,  in  that  tenure, 
liave  all  the  kings  of  this  land  held  the  crown  till  this  day;  whoi 
these  men  would  rake  up,  and  put  a  title  of  conquest  upon  them, 
which  never  was  clanned  or  made  use  of  by  him,  who  is  the  fint 
root  Df  their  succession. 

Sect.  IV- 

-AvoTHCK  reason,  wlilch  they  produce,  u  the  successiTe  nature  of 
this  monarchy ;  for,  with  them,  to  be  elective  and  limited,  and  to 
be  successive  and  i^solute,  are  equipollent;  they  conceive  it  inu 
possible,  that  a  government  should  be  hereditary,  and  not  absolute. 
But  I  have  enough  made  it  appear,  Part  I.  Chap.  ii.  Sect.  6.  That 
succession  doth  not  prove  a  monarchy  absolute  from  limitatioD, 
tiiough  it  proves  its  absolution  from  interruption  and  discontinuance, 
during  the  being  of  that  succession  to  which  it  is  defined.  And  that, 
which  they  object,  that  our  kings  are  actually  so,  before  they  take 
tile  oath  of  governing  by  law,  and  so  they  would  be,  did  they  never 
take  that  oath.  Wherefore  it  is  no  limitation  of  their  royal  power, 
is  there  also  answered  in  the  next  section,  and  that  so  fully,  that  no 
more  need  be  said.  The  same  law,  which  gives  the  king  his  crown 
immediately  upon  the  decease  of  his  predecessor,  conveys  it  to  him 
with  the  same  determinations  and  prerogatives  annexed,  with  wluch 
his  progenitors  enjoyed  it ;  so  that,  he  entering  on  that  original 
ri^t,  his  subjects  are  bound  to  yield  obedience,  before  they  take 
any  oath;  and  he  is  bound  to  the  laws'of  the  monarchy,  before 
he  actually  renews  the  bond  by  any  personal  oath.  There  is  yet 
another  argument  usually  brought  to  this  purpose,  taken  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance;  but  of  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to 'speak 
hereafter. 
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Smmoiimg  Uto  be  inihe  platform  imHedy  wherein^  and  hm  fat 
forthy  is  U  limUed  and  defined^ 

I  CoNCSiTE  it  fundamentally  limited  in  fire  particulars: 

First,  In  the  whole  latitude  of  the  nomothetical  fpower;  8o  that 
their  power  extends  not  to  establish  any  act,  which  hath  the  being 
and  state  of  a  law  of  the  land ;  nor  give  an  anthentick  sense  to  any 
law  oi  a  doubtful  and  controverted  meaning,  solely  and  by  themselves, 
but  t^^fpether  with  the  concurrent  authori^  of  the  two  other  estates 
in  parliament. 

Secondly,  In  the  governing  power  there  Is  a  confinement  to  the 
fandamental  commim  laws,  and  to  the  superstmctive  statute  laws, 
by  the  former  concurrence  of  powers  enacted,  as  to  the  rale  of  all 
tibeir  acts  and  executions. 

Thirdly,  In  the  power  of  constituting  officers  and  means  of  govern. 
itig;  not  in  the  choice  of  persons,  for  tha^  is  intrusted  to  his  jttdg« 
meat,  for  aught  I  know,  but  in  the  constitution  of  courts  of  judl. 
eature ;  for,  as  he  cannot  judge  by  himself,  or  officers,  but  in  courts 
of  justice,  so  those  courts  of  justice  must  have  a  constitution  by  a 
concurrence  of  the  three  estates ;  they  must  have  the  same  power 
to  constitute  them,  as  the  laws  which  are  dispensed  in  tlieui. 

Fourthly,  'In  the  very  succession ;  for  tho'  succession  has  been 
brought  as  a  medium  to  prove  the  absoluteness  of  this  government, 
yet,  if  it  be  more  thoroughly  considered,  it  is  ratl|er  a  proof  of  the 
contrary ;  and  every  one,  who  is  a  successive  monarch,  is  so  far 
limited  in  his  power,  that  he  cannot  leave  it  to  whom  he  pluses,  but 
to  whom  the  fundamental  law  concerning  that  succession  hath  de. 
signed  It.  And  herein,  though  our  monarchy  be  not  so  limits,  as 
tiiat  of  France  is  said  to  be,  where  the  king  cannot  leave  it  to  his 
daughter,  but  to  his  heir  male,  yei  restrained  it  is ;  so  that,  sliould 
he  i^ect  another  more,  or  judge  another  fitter  to  succeed,  yet  he 
cannot  please  himself  in  this,  but  is  limited  to  the  next  heir  born, 
not  adopted,  nor  denominated ;  wliich  was  the  case  betwixt  Queen 
Mary  and  the  Lady  Jane.  ^  , 

Lastly,  In  point  of  revenue;  wherein  thefr  power  extendeth  not 
to  their  subjects  estates,  by  taxes  and  impositions  to  make  dieir  own 
what  they  please,  as  hath  been  acknowledged  by  Magna  ChartOy  and  , 
lately  by  die  Petition  of  Right,  the  case  of  ship-money,  conduct, 
money,  &c.  nor,  as  I  conceive,  to  make  an  alienation  of  any  lafids, 
or  6ihet  revenues  annexed  by  law  to  the  crown.  I  meddle  not  with 
personal  limitations,  whereby  kings,  as  well  as  private  men,  may 
limit  dtemselfes  by  promise  and  corvenant,  which,  being  particular, 
bind  only  themselves;  but  with  those  which  are  radical,  and  have 
continued,  during  the  whole  current  of  succession,  from  unknown 
times.  Other  limitations,  it  is  likely,  may  be  produced  by  those 
who  are  skilful  in  the  laws ;  but  I  believe  they  will  be  such,  as  are 
redudbleto  some  of  these,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principal  and 
I 


most  ftpptrent  limitati<Hi8  of  this  monarchj,  and  are  a  mott  c6JU 
▼incing  introdaction  to  prove  my  asiertion  in  4Jie  former  diapter« 
<  Tiiat  this  monarchy,  in4he  Teiy  modd  and  frame  of  it,  is  of  alimited 
f^onsljtation*' 

CHAP.  HL 

Sect.  I, 

WaxM  the  go?era«ient  is  simple,  irhen  mixed;  also  where  the  miu 
tore  most  be,  which  denominates  a  mixed  goremment,  is  eq^Iained, 
Part  I.  Chap.  iii.  Now  I  conceive  it  a  clear  and  nndoobted  troth, 
that  the  aulhoiitjr  of  this  lend  is  <tf  a  oospoiuided  aad  mixed  natore, 
in  the  very  root  and  coostitatioB  thereof;  a^  mj  jadga^it  b  tu 
Ublished  on  these  grounds  t 

First,  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  monarchy  nnxed  with  ariste« 
ciacy  in  the  house  of  peeFS,^aBd  democracy  in  the  honae  of  commoos. 
Now  (as  before  was  made  ^>pear,  in  the  ttai  part)  it  is  no  mixtaie, 
which  is  not  in  the  root  and  supremacy  of  power;  for,  thou^  it 
Jiavo  a  subordinalSon  of  inferior  officers,  and  thon^  the  powers 
inferior  be  seated  in  a  mixed  suj^fect,  yet  ^mt  makes  it  not  a  ■^j-m*! 
lpo«eniment,  for  it  is  compatible  to  the  aimpieet  in  the  world  to  have 
subordinate  mixtares* 

Secondly,  That  monarchy,  where  Ibe  ie^lative  power  is  ia  all 
three,  is,  in  tiie  very  root  a«d  essence  of  it,  compouaded  and  i^H 
M  tboye  three;  for  that  i$  the  height  of  power,  to  which  the  other 
parts  are  subsequent  and  subVrfient :  so  that,  where  this  residedi 
in  a  mixed  subjeot,  that  is,  ki  three  distinct  coneurrent  estates,  the 
consent  and  concourse  of  ailmoat  free,  aad  none  depending  en  Ihe 
will  of  the  other,  that  mooaidiy  is,  in  tiie  Most  pn^r  sense,  and 
i&die  veiy  model  of  it,. of  a  mixed  coostitiilion.  B«t  each  is  the 
atale  of  this  moparchy,  as  appears  in  the  formoriiaestion,  and  isseK. 
apparent. 

Ilurdly,  That  monarchy,  in  which  three  estates  am  constitntBd, 
to  the  end  that  the  power  of  one  should  modewtte  and  testnia  fiem 
oxcess  the  power  of  the  other,  is  mixed  in  the  root  and  ess^ice  of 
it;  but  such  is4fais,  as  is  confessed  in  the  answcar  to  tiie  said  pro. 
positions.  The  truth  of  the  imjor  will  appear,  if  we  consider  how 
many  ways  provision  may  be  e^de,  in  a  politiGid  frame,  to  rensedy 
and  restrain  tlie  excesses  of  Monarchy.  I  can  imagine  but  tkas 
waye:  First,  By  eonstitutiog  a  kgal  power  above  it,  that  it  msy 
be  regnUted  tliereby,  as  by  an  over.ruiiog  power.  Thns-we  must 
not  coBoeive  of  our  two  houses  of  parliament,  as  if  they  ceuki 
remedy  the  e|u>rbiteaces  of  the  prinoe  1^  an  authority  snpertor  to 
kis;  <sr  Ibis  were  toaubofdinatebim  to  the  two  houses,  tosetasu. 
perior  above  the  aovereiga,  that  is,  to  destroy  ih^  bemg  of  his  mo. 
nas^Uoal  power.  Secondly,  by  an  origioid  conveyance  to  him  ef  a 
limited  ^nd  legal  power,  so  that  beyond  it  he  caa  do  no  poteststise 
•a;  yet  epn^titaitiaf  wt^mp^  legal  power  to  lafrain,  or  ndnp 
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Kit  pessibte  emrUtmoes;  hei^  it  limkatite  ^rMMul  nlRtiire  of 
aaotiier  comtkiited  power*  As  the  lormer  of  tbeflo  orerdimrf  tho 
power  of  the  sotereign^  so  this  siakes  no  piwistofi  for  die  indemnH^ 
of  the  people.  Thirdly^  aow  the  neter^iioagh^awhcLadaiired  wMom 
of  the  architects  and  oontrmrs  of  the  fmao  of  govor niMBt  in  this 
rMloi  (whoever  they  were)  hate  lbi»d  «  thirdh  waj,  by  whidi  they 
have  conserred  the  so^ei^igntjr'  of  theprfaice;  and  also  made  an 
eicellent  piofisloa  for  the  people's  freedom^  hy  cODStitutiiij^  two 
estates  of 'omd,  who  are  for  their  eondHfon  sebjects,  and  yet  haro 
that  interest  in  the  gorenimeiit,  that  tiiey  can  both  moderate  and 
redress  the  excesses  and  illegalities  of  the  royal  power,  which  (I  say) 
cannot  be  clone  but  by  a  mixtiire.  that  is,  by  putting  into  their  hand* 
a  power  to  ineddle  in  acts  of  the  highest  function  of  government;  m 
power  not  depending  on  his  will,  but  radically  their  own,  and  en 
sofficient  to  moderate  the  sorereign's  power. 

SSOT.  II. 

Now  what  can  reasonably  be  said  in  opposition  io  these  grounds^ 
proving  a  fundamental  mixture.  I  cannot  devise.  Neither  indeed  la 
a  mixture  in  the  government  denied  by  the  greatest  patrons  of  tr« 
reststibiUty ;  only  such  a  mixture  they  would  fain  malce  it^  which 
might  have  no  power  of  positive  resistance,  I  will  therefore  set 
down  what  they  probably  may  or  do  object  to  this  purpose,  and 
will  shew  the  invalidity  thereof. 

Objection  1.  This  mixture  seems  not  to  be  of  dbtinct  powers^ 
bnt  of  a  power  and  a  council ;  authority  in  the  prince  to  give  power 
to  acts,  and  counsel  iu  the  two  houses  to  advise  and  propose  whoU 
some  acts;  as  if  the  royal  power  alone  did  give  life  to  the  law; 
only  he  is  defined  in  this  power,  that  he  cannot  animate  any  act  to 
the  being  of  a  law,  but  such  as  is  proposed  unto  him  by  this  great 
iuid  legislative  council  of  parliament,  Sol.  This  were  probable^ 
supposing  the  parliament  were  only  in  the  nature  of  a  council ;  but 
we  know  it  is  also  a  court,  the  ^  high  court  of  parliament.'  Now  it  is 
«^ent  that  a  court  is  the  seat  and  subject  of  authority  and  power, 
and  not  barely  of  counsel  and  advice. 

Obj.  9.  The  two  houses,  together  with  the  king,  are  the  supreme 
coart  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  taken  divisely  from  the  king,  it  is  no 
conrt,  and  consequently  hath  no  power.  SoU  Suppose  them  no 
intire  court  divided  from  the  king,  yet  they  are  two  estates  of  the 
three  which  make  up  the  supreme  court ;  so  that  they  have  a  power 
and  authority,  though  not  complete  and  sufficing  to  perfect  an  act, 
without  the  concourse  of  the  third :  for  it  appears  by  the  acts  o(  that 
coart,  that  every  of  the  three  estates  hath  a  legislative. poWer.  in  it ; 
every  act  being  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parlia» 
Bent. 

•    Sect.  HI. 

Oljection  3.  TasT  have  an  authority,  but  m  subordinadon  to 
^  kkg^  and  derived  from  him,  as  his  parliament.    Indeed,  this  is  a 
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uabk  qoKtdon,  aad  hadi  rerj  woi^tjr  ai^pmenit  oo  bofli  sidei, 
^Whether  the  aathority  of  bodi  the  homes  be  a  eaboidioate  an. 
Ijiority,  and  derived  from  the  king  as  hs  original  ?'  Thiee  reasons 
seem  stroiig  for  the  affimatke:  First,  Because  it  is  hia  pariiament, 
so  called  and  acknowledged :  If  hh  court,  then  the  power  whereby 
thej  are  a  court  in  his  power,  derired  from  knn,  as  the  power  of 
other  courts  is.  Secondly,  Because  he  hath  Hke  power  of  calling  and 
dissolving  it.  Thirdly,  Because  he  is  acknowledged  in  the  oa&  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  to  be  the  head,  and  of  supreme  authority 
in  iSe  kingdom,  and  all  subject  to  him. 

And  whereas  some  make  answer,  That  he  is  singulis  wuifoTy  but 
universis  mtnoTj  so  the  answerer  to  Doctor  Fern,*  I  wonder  that 
the  proposition  of  the  obseirator,  that  the  king  Is  universis  mtnor, 
should  be  so  much  exploded.  Every  member  searsim  is  a  subject, 
but  all  cottectim  in  their  houses  are  not:  and  he  says  simply,  Tbe 
bouses  are  co-ordinate  to  the  king,  not  subordinate;  that  die  lords 
stile  comUes^  or  peers^  implies,  in  parliament  a  co.ordinative  society 
with  his  majesty  in  the  government.  I  conceive  this. answerer  to 
avoid  one  extream  falls  on  another ;  for  this  is  a  very  overthrow  of 
all  monarchy,  and  to  reduce  all  government  to  democracy:  for 
look,  where  the  (q)ex  potestaiis  is,  there  is  the  government.  Also  it 
is  against  common  reason:  for  the  king.  Is  he  not  king  of  the  king, 
dom  ?  And  what  is  the  kingdom  but  all  united  ?  AH  the  particulars 
Jcnlt  together  in  one  body  politick?  So  that,  if  he  be  king  of  tlie 
the  kingdom,  he  is  universis  major  too ;  for  the  king  is  MC[/<;r, 
and  the  kingdom  is  the  united  universe  of  the  people.  Thus  those 
expressions  are  some  of  them  false,  some  though  secundum  quid  tne; 
yet  spoken  simply,  aud  in  that  manner,  are  scandalous,  and  incom. 
patible  to  monarchj|r.  Thus  you  see  what  may  be  said  on  the  one 
side,  to  prove  the  king  io  be  the  original  of  all  power,  even  of  that 
which  is  in  the  houses  of  parliament  assembled. 

On  the  other  side  are  as  weighty  arguments  to  prove  the  contrary, 
VIZ.  That  the  two  houses  authority  is  not  dependent,  nor  derived 
fVom  the  royal  power.  First,  The  authority  of  the  houses,  beiag 
legislative,  is  the  supreme,  and  so  cannot  be  derived.  Three  con- 
current powers  projilucing  one  supreme  act,  as  con-cause,  joint 
causes  of  the  same  highest  effect,  catinot  have  a  subordination 
among  themselves  in  respect  of  that  causality ;  It  not  being  imagi. 
nable  how  a  power  can  cause  the  supreme  effect,  and  yet  be  a  subor. 
dinate  and  derived  power.  Secondly,  The  end  of  constituting  these 
two  estates  being  the  limiting  and  preventing  the  excesses  of  the 
third,  their  power  must  not  be  totally  dependent,  and  derived  from 
the  third,  for  then  it  were  unsuitable  for  the  fnd  for  which  it  was 
ordained :  for  to  limit  an  agent,  by  a  power  subordinate  and  de- 
pending  on  himself,  is  all  one  as  to  leave  him  at  large  without  any 
limitadon  at  all.'  Thirdly,  That,  which  hath  been  spoken  of  a 
mixed  monarchy,  doth  fully  prove,  that  the  two  other  powers  which 
concur  with  the  monarch,  to  constitute  the  mixture,  must  not  he 
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dtogelher  sabordtete*  to  i^  and  deriftd  ffom  it    I  mut  pvolaM 
these  reasons  to  pretail  with  me,  that- 1  mmoU  conMire  liov  tte 


aDthority  <^  the  two  lioiises  ceo,  in  Ihe  whole  being  of  it^  be  «. 
AspendMit  and  derifed  power.   . 

Sect.  IV* 

Th4T  we  may  find  out  the  truth  amidst  this  potent  cohtradictioQ 
of  both  sides,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  architecture  of  this  gorem^ 
ment ;  wliereof  I  must  declare  myself  to  be  so  great  an  admirer,  that 
whateTor  more  than  human  wisdom  had  the  contriTing  of  it,  whether 
done  at  once,  or  by  degrees  found  out  and  perfected,  I  conceive  it 
unparalleled  for  exactness  of  true  policy  in  the  whole  world.    Such 
a  care  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch,  such  a  provision  for  the 
liberty  of  tlie  people,'  and  that  one  may  be  justly  allayed,  and  yet 
consist  without  impeachment  of  the  other,  that  I  wonder  how  our  « 
fore-fathers,  in  those  rude  unpolished  times,*  could  attain  such  an 
accurate  composure.     First  then,  suppose  a  people,  either  compelled 
to  it  by  conquest,  or  agreeing  to  it  by  fre^  coqsent,  nobles  and 
commons,  set  over  themselves  by  pubfick  compact  one  sovereign, 
and  resign  up  themselves  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to  be  governed  by 
such  and  such  fundamental  laws.     There  is  a  supremacy  of  power 
set  up,  though  liqiited  to  one  course  of  exercise.     Secondly,  Then^ 
because  in  all  governments  after  cases  will  come,   requiring  an 
addition  of  laws,  suppose  them  covenanting  with  their  sovereign, 
tiiat,  if  cause  be  to  constitute  any  other  laws,  he  shall  not  by  his 
sole  power  do  that  work,  but  they  reserve  at  first,  or  afterwards  it 
is  granted  them  (which  is  all  one)  a  hand  of  concurrence  therein, 
fiiat  they  will  be  bound  by  no  laws,  but  what  they  join  with  him  in 
fte  making  of.    Thirdly,  Because,  tho'  the  nobles  may  personally 
convene,  yet  the  commons  (being    so  many)  cannot   well  come 
together  by  themselves  to  the  doing  of  such  a  work,  it  be  also  agreed, 
that  every  corporation  of  the  commons  shall  have'  power  to  depute 
one  or  more  to  be  for  the  whole  in  this  publick  legislative  business  ; 
that  so,  the  nobles  b^  themselves,  the  commons  by  their  deputiesi 
assembling,  there  may  be  representatively  the  whole  body,  having 
commission  to  execute  that  reserved  authority  for  establishing  new 
laws.    Fourthly,  Because  the  occasion  and  need  of  making  new 
laws,  and  anthentick  expounding  the  old,  would  not  be  constant 
and  perpetual,  and  it  would  carry  an  appearance  of  a  government  in 
which  were  three  heads  and  chief  powers.    They  did  not  establish 
ttese  estates  to  be  constantly  existent,  but  occasionally,  as  the 
causes,  for  which  they  were  ordained,  should  emerge  and  happen  to 
he.    Fifthly,  Because  a  monarchy  was  intended,  and  therefore  a 
supremacy  of  power  (as  fiir  as  possible)  must  be  reserved  for  one,  it 
was  concluded  that  these  two  estates  should  be  assemblies  of  his 
Bubjects  sworn  to  him,  and  all  former  laws;   the  new,  which  by 
agreement  of  powers  should  be  enacted,  were  to  be  his  laws,  and  they 
hound  to  obey  him  in  them  as  *soon  as  established :  and  being  sup. 
posed  tiiat  he  who  was  to  govern  by  the  laws,  and  for  tiie  farther. 
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liiil  HBdtrrtMd  witeft  Hmtb  w«t  need ;  and  the  assc^nbUoif  «ad  dk« 
^Ifiag  tbe  twtf  Mtalc*  aeetlng,  was  a  pow«f  of  gMt  prirtkgv,  if 
was  pat  into  die  prince's  hand  by  writ,  to  conrocate  and  bring  tm 
esdstence,  and  to  adjoom  and  dismiss  sach  meetings.     Sixthly,  la 
process  of  time,  princes  not  caring  mach  to  have  their  goremment 
looked  inIO)  or  to  hare  any  power  in  act  but  their  own^  took  ad. 
vantage  of  this  powef  of  conTOcating  these  estates,  and  did  mo"e 
seldom,  than  need  required,  make  use  of  it ;  whereon  proTisioD  was 
made,  and  a  time  set,  within  which  an  assembly  of  parliament  was 
to  be  had.      Now,  when  you  have  made  Jhese  suppositions  in  joar 
mind,  you  have  the  rery  model  and  platform  of  this  monarchy,  and 
we  shall  easily  find  what  to  answer  to  tbe  arguments  before  produced 
on  either  side.     For,  first,  it  is  his  parliament,  because  an  aasemblj 
of  his  subjects,  conrocated  by  his  writ,  to  be  his  council,  to  assist 
Um  in  making  laws  for  him  to  govern  by :  yet  not  his,  as  other 
courts  are,  altogether  deriving  their  whole  authority  from  the  foU 
ness  which  is  in  him.     Also  his  power  of  assembling  and  dissolring 
proves  him  thus  far  abore  them,  because  in  their  existence  they 
depend  on  him;    but  their  power  and  authority,  quoad  qtec^fieOm 
iUmeniy  the  being  and  kind  of  it,  is  from  original  constitution :  for 
'  they  expect  no  commission  and  authority  from  him,  more  than  for 
their  meeting  and  reducing  into  existence ;  but,  existing,  they  work 
according  to  the  pririleges  of  their  constitution,  their  acts  proceed* 
fdg  from  their  conjunct  authority  with  tbe  king's,  not  from  ito 
subordin^ion  to  the  king's.    The  oath  of  allegiance  binds  theai, 
and  respects  them  as  his  subjects,  to  obey  htm,  goreming  accoidiog 
to  established  laws  :   it  supposes  and  is  built  upon  the  foundations 
'  bf  this  government,  and  must  not  be  interpreted  to  overthrow  tiien: 
he'  is  thereby  acknowledged  to  be  supreme,  so  far  as  to  rule  theai 
by  laws  already  made,  not  so  far  as  to  make  laws  without  them,  so 
-  that  it  is  no  derogation  to  their  power;  and  I  believe  of  these  things 
none  can  make  any  question.     Therein  consists  the  accurate  jajf* 
nient  of  thecontrirers  of  this  form ;  they  have  given  so  much  into  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  as  to  make  hio^  truly  a  monarch,^  and  they 
have  reserved  so  much  In  the  hands  of  ihit^  two  estates,  as  to  inabU 
tjiem  to  preserve  their  own  liberty. 

CHAP.  IV. 

HaafarfonhUii  misted;  and  what  parti  of  the  power  mrer^emi 
to  a  mixed  prineipleP 

X  Shall  be  the  briefer  in  this,  because  an  answer  to  it  may  be  easily 
collected  out  of  the  precedent  questions :  for  he  who  knows  how  far 
this  government  is  limited,  will  soon  discern  how.  far  it  is  miied, 
for  the  limitation  is  mostly  aflected  by  the  mixture:  but  distinctly, 
I  conceive  that  there  are  three  parts  of  the  power  referred  to  the 
joint  concourse  of  all  three  estates ;  so  that,  either  of  them  not  cea. 
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Milliil;  6t  tDipendfait  its  teflnencay  Ike  nut  eamtM  vednee  Ait 
power  9rdiiuirily  aiid  l€|gally  into  aet 

The  first  is  tlie  nomothetieal  power,  vndentatiditig  hf  h  Hie 
power  of  making,  and  audienttckiy  esponnding  laws;  so  that  I  be» 
liere  an  act  cannot  have  the  nature. and  form  of  a  law  of  the  land, 
if  it  proceed  from  any  one  or  two  of  these,  without  the  positite  con« 
evrrence  of  the  third. 

Secondhr,  The  power  of  imposing  taxes  and  payments  on  men^r 
estates.  That  the  king,  by  himself,  cannot  assume  men^s  properties, 
by  requiring  impositions  not  granted  him  by  law,  is  often  confessed: 
and  that  the  other  estates  cannot  do  it  by  themselres,  I  conceire  it 
as  unquestionable :  for  it  were  strange  to  gi?e  ibat  to  the  secondary 
and  assisting  powers,  which  is  denied  to  the  sorereign  and  principal* 
If  it  be  objected  that  every  corporation  electing  deputies,  and 
authorising  tiiem  to  be  vice  Mius  communUaiit^  do  thereby  grant 
them  power,  and  intrust  them  as  to  make  laws  to  bind  them,  so  to 
dispose  of  any  part  of  their  estate,  either  by  a  rate  or  payment  fpr 
the  publick  good:  I  answer,  that  they  are  by  that  deputation  In* 
abled  as  for  one,  so  for  the  other ;  that  is,  according  to  the  funda. 
mental  usage  of  the  kingdom  \  that  is,  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
other  estates;  for,  though  the  house  of  commons  is  chesen  by  the 
people,  yet  the  representation  doth  not  give  them  a  power  which 
was  wot  in  the  people.  Now  the  people  have  no  power  to  do  an 
act  which  either  directly,  or  by  consequence,  doth  put  it  in  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  any  one  or  two  of  the  estates,  to  overthrow  the 
other :  But  this  power  of  opening  and  shutting  the  purse  of  tha 
kingdom  is  such  a  power,  that,  if  it  be  in  one  or  two  of  Utib  estates, 
without  the  third,  then,  they  by  that  power  might  necessitate 
that  other  to  do  any  act,  or  disable  it  from  its  own  defence.  This 
and  the  legislative  power  have  stich  a  nearness,  that  they  cannot  be 
divided,  but  must  be  in  the  same  subject  This  is  so  great  a  power, 
that^  put  it  absolutely  in  any  estate  single,  you  'make  that  estate  in 
effect  absolute,  making  the  rest  dependent  and  beholden  to  it  for 
tiieir  subsistence. 

Thirdly,  The  power  of  dispatching  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
which  are  of  greatest  difficulty  and  weight,  the  ardua  regni^  which 
the  writ  for  convocating  the  other  estates  doth  mention,  supposing 
thereby  that  such  difficulties  are  not  to  be  dispatched  by  the  power 
<rf  one  alone ;  for  if  th«»y  were,  Why  then  are  the  two  other  convo. 
cated  to  be  assisting  f  I  acknowledge  many  matters  of  greit  moment 
may  be  done  by  the  regal  power,  and  in  such  case  it  may  be  said, 
timt  the  other  estates  are  gathered  ad  melius  transigendumy  that  the 
advice  and  sense  of  the  community  may  be  for  direction.  But  I 
conceive  there  be  two  sorts  of  affairs,  whi6h  ought  not  to  be 
transacted  without  the  concurrence  of  all  three.  First,  Such  as 
concern  the  publick  safety  and  weal,  so.  far  as  stable  detriment  or 
adTantage  comes  to  the  whole  body,  by  the  well  or  ill  carilage 
thereof;  for  then  there  is  the  same  reason  as  in  making  new  laws. 
For  why  was  not  the  power  of  making  any  new  laws  left  in  the 
hands  of  one^  but  reserved  for  the  concurrence  of  all  three  ?  Save 
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Veante  Ae  end  of  tiie  mrchitecto  wm,  tiiat  no  new  ddng)  wUd  lm 
of  BO  much  concernmeDt  as  the  stable  good  and  damage  of  tiie  king, 
dom,  should  be  iatrodiicod  without  the  consent  and  advice  €i  the 
^hole.  So  that,  if  any  business  be  of  that  moment,  that  it  is  eqm. 
poUent  to  a  law  in  the  pablick,  inleresA,  it  should  be  managed  by 
such  an  authority  and  way  as  that  is.  Secondly,  sncb  as  liu 
trodoce  a  necessity  of  publick  charge,  be  it  matter  of  war,  or 
•Ise  if,  to  the  effecting  of  it,  the  purse  of  the  kingdom  be  teqidfed, 
it.  is  evident  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  die  concurrence  of  all,  be. 
cause  they  only  jointly  (as  appears  before)  have  power  to  impose  a 
publick  charge  on  the  estates  of  men.  And  it  were  all  one  to  put 
the  power  of  our  estates  in  the  hands  of  one,  as  to  put  the  power  of 
soch  ukidertakings  in  his  sole  hands,  which  of  necessity  bring  slier 
them  an  engagement  of  pubUck  expence. 

CHAP.  V. 

Haw  far  forth  the  h9o  estates  may  oppose  and  resisi  the  wUlsf 
the  monarch? 

Sect.  I- 

This  question  is  in  the  general  already  handled  in  the  £rstpart, 
so  tliat  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  those  answers  there  to  this  particular 
here:  Therefore  conformably  to  what  I  then  affirmed,  I  will  answer 
this  question  by  diTers  positions. 

First,  The  monarch  working  according  to  his  power,  not  exceed- 
ing  the  authority  which  God  and  the  laws  have  conferred  on  him,  is 
no  way  to  be  opposed  either  by  any  or  all  his  subjects,  bat  in  coiu 
science  to  God's  ordinance  obeyed.    This  is  granted  on  all  sides. 

Secondly,  If  the  will  and  command  of  die  monarch  exceed  tiie 
limits  of  the  law,  it  ought  for  the  aToidance  of  scandal  and  offence  to 
be  submitted  to,  so  it  be  not  contrary  to  God's  law,  nor  bring  with 
it  such  an  evil  to  ourselves,  or  the  publick,  that  we  cannot  be  ac- 
cessary to  it  by  obeying.  This  also  will  find  no  opposidon.  Dis. 
obedience  in  light  cases,  in  which  we  are  not  bound,  makes  an  ap. 
]^arance  of  slighting  the  power,  and  is  a  disrespect  to  the  person 
of  the  magistrate.  Therefore  Christ,  to  aroid  such  offence,  weald 
pay  tribute,  thou^^  he  jells  Peter,  he  was  free,  and  need  not  hare 
done  it. 

Thirdly,  If  he  command  a  thing  which  die  law  gives  him  no 
authority  to  command,  and  if  it  be  such  as  would  be  inconTentent  to 
obey,  in  this  case  obedience  may  lawfully  be  denied :  This  also  finds 
allowance  from  them  which  stand  most  for  royal  power.  Deleter 
Fern  in  his  preface  acknowledges  obedience  to  be  limited  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  established  laws  of  the  land,  and  accordingly  to 
be  yielded  or  denied.  And  Sect.  i.  says  he,  *  We  may  and  ought  to 
.  deny  obedience  to  such  commands  of  the  prince  as  are  unlawful  bj 
the  law  of  God,  yea  by  the  established  laws  of  the  land.* .  Here  he 
says  more  than  we  sayy'yea  more  than  should  be  said,  as  iq>pears  in 
the  second  posiUon :  It  is  not  unlrersally  true,  that  we  ought. 

Fourthly^  If  he  exceed  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  pfoceed  ia 
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Mtkrl^  tllegal,  means  there  are  whicli  It  is  agreed  upon  tike  sobjecti 
wAy  use  to  reduce  hiDn  to  legal  goremment,  so  muqh  Doctor  Fera 
allows  Sect.  it.  Cries  to  God,  Pedtion  to  the  Prmce,  Denial  of 
Oi>edipnce,  Denial  of  Suhsidj,  Sec, 

'  Fifthly,  Bat  the  point  fn  controtersj  Is  about  positire  and  forcible^ 
resistance,  the  lawfulness  of  which  some  do  utterly  deny,  and  others 
do  as  confidently  mdntain  i  But  yet  this  point  might  be  brought  to 
a  narrower  state  thaiu,  in  the  confused  handling  of  it,  it  usually  is : 
By  distinguishing  betwixt  forcible  resistance  u^ed  against  the  king's 
6wn  person,  or  against  faiferior  officers  and  Instrtiments,  advising  to^^ 
Our  executing  the  ill^l  commands. 

Sec*.  II. 

For  the  First,  As  I  have  before  expressed  myself,.  Force  ought 
hot  to  be  used  against  the  person  of  the  sofereign,  on  any  pretence 
whatever^  by  any  or  all  his  subjects^  even  in  limited  and  mixed 
monarchies:  For,  if  they  be  truly  monarchs^  they  are  irrevocably  in« 
vested  witii  sovereignty,  which  sets  their  persons  above  all  lawful 
power  and  force.  Aiso^  the  Sovereign  Pbwer  being  so  conferred  on. 
that  person,  the  person  and  power  cannot  be  really  sundered^  but: 
the  force^  which  is  .used  to  the  one,  must^Lso  yfelate  the.  other;  for 
lk>wer  1s  not  iii  the  sovereign  as  it  is  in  inferior  officers:  A^  water. 
is  otherwise  in  the  spring  than  in  the  channels,  and  pipes  deriving 
it  It  is  not  inseparably  in'^hem,  and  therefore,  they  offending, 
force  may  be  used  against  them  without  violation  of  the  ordinance 
of  authority.  These  arguments  prove  it  unlawful  in  any :  That, 
vhich  the  Doctor  brings,  I  approre  as  strong  against  all  private 
force^  where  he  allows  defence  against  the  person  of  the  prince  him. 
aelf,  so  for  as  to  ward  his  blows,  but  not  to  return  blows,  no,  though 
for  natund  defence :  Because  the  common-wealth  is  concerned  in  hit 
person.  Sect.  ii.  And  to  divert  a  private  eril,  by  inducing  a  pnb« 
Hck,  is  unjust  and  unlawful:  So  that,  for  this  point  of  force  against 
tbe  person  of  tlie  prince,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  no  contention.* 
If  any  hare  been  so  rash  to  hold  it  lawful  on  these  grounds,  that  the 
whole  kingdom  is  above  him,  because  they  make  him  king,  and  that 
hf  miscarriage  he  may  make  a  forfeiture,  and  so  layhimself  open  to 
force :  I  do  judge  these  grounds  very  insufficient,  unless  the  kingdom* 
>^eserve  a  superiority  to  itself,  or  there  be  a  fundamental  clause  of 
forfeiture  on  specified  causes;  and  then  it  is  not  properly  a 
monarchy:  But  all  this  hath  been  already  bandied  in  the  general 
part. 

-  Secondly,  For  instruments  of  oppression  of  publick  liberty,  if 
^  wrong  be  destructive,  and  no  other  means  of  prerention,  but- 
force,  be  left:  I  am  persuaded  it  may  be  used,  and  ^sltWe  resist* 
^ce  made  against  them :   And,  if  I  find  any  contradiction  from  tha*  - 
■wwt  rigid  patrons  of  royalty,  it  must  be  only  in  thir  point.    And 
wre  I  must  complain  of  the  indistinct  dealing  of  that  Doctor  in  this 
matter;  who  mingteth  both  these  points  together,  and  scarce  speaks, 
•ny  thing  to  resolve  men^s  consciences  in  this,  but  speaka  either  i^ 
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MnemI,  or  elie  of  foico  againit  the  prbco's  owi^  ponon :  WhoiMA 
'  *  think,  the  case,  which  sticks  most  on  the  conscience  at  this  tiiae, 
\%  this  latter :  Of  oppo&ing  misleading  and  misemployed  salyects^ 
which  he  speaks  rery  little  to.  Naj,  he  seems  to  me,  after  all  his 
disclaiming  of  resistance,  to  come  home  to  ns,  and,  though  sparingly^ 
Yet  to  assent  to  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  in  this  point.  For 
9ect.  ii.  speaking  of  David's  guard  of  armed  men  i  He  says,  it  was 
to  secure  hh  person  against  the  c^t-throats  of  Sanl,  if  sent  to  take 
away  his  life :  He  means  to  secure  it  by  force,  for  soldiers  are  for 
force:  He  means  no  negative  securing  by  flight,  for  thait  may  bm 
done  even  against  Saiil  himself:  But  he  speduofsuch  asecoriiy 
which  might  only  be  against  cutHhroats^  so  then  he  grants  secur- 
'  ing  by  force  against  these:  But  they  went  on  Saul's  command,  and 
mostly  with  his  presence.  Again,  in  the  instance  of  Elisha,  he 
teems  to  af^knowledge  the  lawfulness  of  personal  defence  against,  the 
sodden  and  illegal  assaults  of  messengers ;  he  means  by  force,  Ib^ 
he  speaks  of  such  which  he  will  not  allow  in  publick,  which  can  be 
.understood  of  none,  but  by  force:  But  it  appears  the  Doctor,  in  Ue 
whole  discourse,  hath  avoided  this  point  of  resistance  of  misemploj« 
ed  subjects ;  which  yet  is  the  alone  point  which  would  liave  gnreia 
satisfi^tton :  For,  before  it  appears,  we  agree  in  all  the  rest,  and  in 
this  too  ibr  aught  I  know,  he  having  not  distinctly  said  ny  thing 
against'tt. 

SacT.  Ill- 

Whether  resistance  of  instruments  of  wili  be  lawful. 

Now,  coneeming  this  case  of  forcible  resistance  of  inferior  pen* 
sons  misemployed  to  serve  the  illegal,  destructive  commands  of  ^e 
prince,  I  will  do  two  things.  1.  I  will  maintain  my  assertion  h^ 
convincing  arguments.  %.  I  will  shew  the  invalidity  of  what  ia  said 
against  it.   • 

This,  then.  Is  my  assertion.  The  two  estates  in  parliament  maj 
lawfully,  by  force  of  aims,  resist  any  persons,  or  number  of  persena, 
advising  or  aasisting  the  king  in  the  performance  of  a  command 
Uegal  and  destructive  to  themselves  or  the  publick. 

First,  Because  that  force  is  lawful  to  be  used  for  the  publick  con. 
servatlon,  which  is  no  resistance  of  the  ordinance  of  Grod,  for  that  is 
the  reason  condemning  the  resistance  of  the  powers.  Now,  ^is  is 
no  resistaiTce  of  God's  ordinance ;  for,  by  it,  neither  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  is.  resisted,  nor  his  power ;  not  his  person,  for  we 
speak  of  agents  employed,  not  of  his  own  person,  nor  his  power,  for 
^e  measure  of  that,  in  our  government,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
law»  And  therefore  he  caooot  confer  authority  beyond  law  ;  so  thtft 
those  agents,  deriving  no  authority  from  him,  are  mere  instramente 
of  his  will,  unauthorised  persons,  in  dieir  assaults  robbers,  and,  an 
Dr.  Fern  calls  them,  cuUhroats.  If  the  case  be  put,  mat  if  tiie 
sovereign  himself,  in  person,  be  present  with  such  assailants,  joining 
his  personal  assistance  in  the  execution  of  his  commands  ?  It  is  mods 
to  be  lamented,  that  the  will  of  the  prince  should  be  so  impetaoos  im . 
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ttucli  testimony :  Thus  it  Is  apptrenty  ftfct  the  denial  of  Mi  |mmM- 
anj  sabTertiog  act,  as  to  hasard  his  own  person  in  the  prOsecntion  of  • 
it :  Yet,  supposing  such  a  case,  all  counsels  and  courses  must  bb 
taken,  that  no  yiolence  be  offered  to  his  person,  and  plt>fesi(ion  of 
none  intended :  But  no  reason  the  presence  of  his  person  shonUL 
privilege  ruining  instruments  from  suppression,  and  gire  them  an  inu 
punity  to  spoil  and  destroy  subjects,  better  than  themselves.  His 
person  l)eing  secured  from  wrong,  his  power  cannot  be  TiOlated  in 
tncb  an  act,  in  which  none  of  it  ean  be  conferred  on  the  agent*. 
And  sure  David,  tiiough  he  aToided  laying  hands,  or  using  an^ 
iriolence  against  the  person  of  Saul,  and  on  no  extremity  would  havo 
done  it ;  yet,  for  the  cut-throats  about  him,  if  no  other  means  would 
have  secured  him,  he  would  have  rescued  himself  by  force  from  thellr 
outrage,  though  Saul  was  in  their  compaify,  else  what  intended  he 
by  all  that  force  of  soldiers,  and  his  enquiry  of  God  at  Keilah?  By 
which  it  18  plain  he  had  an  intent  to  have  kept  the  place  by/orce,  If 
tile  people  would  have  stuck  to  him  x  Neither  is  it  to  the  purpose 
which  the  Dr,  says.  Sect.  ii.  That  his  example  was  extraordinary, 
because  he  was  anointed,  and  designed  to  succeed  Saul,  for  tiiat, 
being  bat  a  designation,  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  doty  of  Sub- 
jection, for  the  present,  or  lessen  it,  as  is  plain  by  the  gre^t  Con« 
science  he  made  of  not  touching  SauU  But  he  knew  it  was  one 
thing  to  violate  Saul's  person  and  power,  and  another  to  resist  thos4 
instruments  of  tyranny,  the  pnt-throats  which  were  about  him* 

Secondly,  Because,  witliout  stich  power  of  resistance  in  the  hands 

of  subjects,  all  distinction  and  limitation  of  government  is  vain,  and 

all  fontis  resolve  into  absolute  and  arbitrary;  for  that  is  So  whi«:li  is 

unlimited ;  and  that  is  unlimited  not  only  which  hath  no  rniiits  set, 

but  also  which  hath  no  soflicient  limits;  for  to  be  restrained  from 

doing  w;hat  I  will,  by  a  power  which  can  restrain  me  no  longer,  nor 

otherwise  than  I  will,  is  all  one,  as  if  I  were  left  at  my  own  will.     I 

take  this  to  be  clear :   Now,  it  is  as  clear,  that,  unless  this  forcible 

resistance  of  instruments  of  usurped  power  be  lairfol,  no  sufficient 

limits  can  be  to  the  Prince's  will,  and  all  laws  bounding  him  are  to 

no  purpose.     This  appears  by  enumerating  the  other  means,  prayer 

^o  God^  petition  to  the  prince,  denial  of  obedience,  denial  of  sub^ 

sidy,  a  moderate  use  of  the  power  of  denying,  as  Dr.  Fern  calls  it. 

These  are  all ;  but  what  are  these  \o  hinder,  if  a  prince  be  minded  to 

overthrow  all,  and  bring  the  whole  government  to  his  own  will  ?  For 

prayer  and  petition,  these  are  put  in  to  fill  up  the  number  a  They  are 

no  limitations ;    they  may  be  used  in  the  most  absolute  monarchy; 

For  denial  of  obedience,  that  may  keep  me  from  being  iivtnstnu 

ment  of  publick  servitude;   but  princes  wills  never  want  them 

which  will  yield  obedience,  if  I  deny  it;  yea,  enough  to  destroy  all 

the  rest,  if  nothing  be  left  them  but  to  suffer.   Then  for  denial  of  snb^ 

^y,  if  he  may,  by  thousands  of  instruments,  take  all,  or  vrh^t  hO 

or  they  please,  and  I  must  not  resist:    What  need  he  care  whethel' 

the  people  deny  or  grant,  if  a  prince  be  taught  that  he  may  do  it ) 

Cases  and  reasons  will  soon  be  brought  to  persuade  him,  that  in 

^^Mmhe  flsay  kwfolly  ii^  k,  as  late  experiencea  have  gifea  ut  to^i 
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•of  MiilAidb  of  btbumetitiOTertlirows  att^ak^  inTalid  all  gotem^ 
'flient,  but  that  which  u  abBolute,  and  reduces  tiie  whole  world  i/ejwre 
4o  an  absolute  subjection,  that  is,  serritude ;  for  the  end  of  all 
'constitution  of  moderated  forms  is  not,  that  the  supreme  power 
might  not  lawfully  exorbitate,  but  that  it  might  hare  no  power  t# 
exorbitate« 

The  doctor  is  conscious  hereof,  and  therefore  tells  us,  in  his  Sect  ▼« 
This  is  the  rery  reason  which  is  made  for  the  Pope's  power  of  curiu 
log  and  deposing  kings  in  case  of  heresy,  because  else  the  church, 
«ajs  the  Papist,  hath  no  means  for  the  maintenance  of  th^  cafhoJjck 
4hith,  and  its.  own  safety.  But  who  sees  not  the  rast  difference  be^ 
twixt  these  two  2  And  tiiat  the  same  reason  may  be  concluding  here, 
•Which  is  apparently  non.concluding  there.  For,  1.  they  thereby 
'Would  draw  to  the  Pope  an  authoritatlre  power,  we  no  sach  siu 
perior. power,  but  only  a  power  of  resistance  for  self-conserration, 
which  nature  and  the  law  of  reason  giTes  to  erery  one,  and  may 
atand  with  the  condition  pf  subjection  and  inferiority.  2.  They,  <m, 
this  reason,  giro  the  Pope  a  power  over  the  yery  person  of  the  king, 
we  only  of  resisting  of  unauthorised,  inTading  destroyers,  coming 
under  the  colour  of  an  authority  which  is  not  in  the  sovereign  to  be 
derived.  3.  They  prove  a  civil  right  for  spiritual  reasons,  we  only 
for  civil  reasons.  4.  The  chiiVch  and  the  faith  are  constituted  im 
Aheir  very  formal  being  from  Christ  himself,  who  is  the  head  and 
great  shepherd  [immediately  in  his  own  person;  and,  as  it  is  bk 
own  family,  so  he  keeps  the  power  of  preserving  it  in  his  own 
hands,  having  made  direct  and  particular  promises  to  assure  us  of 
their  upholding  against  all  subversion  by  his  own  power ;  so  that 
here  is  assurance  enough  without  visible  mean$  of  force  for  a  spirilnai 
body,  which  lives  by  faith.  But  in  a  civil  state  there  is  no  snch  as* 
furance,  nor  supporting  promises,  power  only,  in  the  undefined 
bein^  of  it,  being  God's  iqumediate  ordinance,  and  not  in  this  spew 
cificated  or  determinate  being ;  wherefore  it  hath  no  such  immediate 
provision  made  for  its  preservation,  no  promise  of  a  divine  power 
for  its  standing :  But  as  it  is  left  by  God  to  men's  wisdom  to  contrira 
the  frame,  so  to  their  providence  to  establish  means  of  preservation* 
As  the  body  is  outward  and  civil,  so  the '  upholding  means  must  be 
8uch,  spiritually  and  infallibly  assuring  a  formed  state  hath  not,  aa 
ihe  church  and  faith  have;  if  there  be  none  of  outward  force  and 
power  neither,  then  none  at  all  it  hath,  and  is  in  ill  case  indeedw  • 
fiut  there  is  an  art  full  of  venom,  when  a  truth  cannot  be  beaten 
down  by  just  reasoning,  then  to  make  it  odious  by  hateful  com« 
parisons ;  so  in  this  case  aspersions  are  cast,  as  if  the  patrons  of  rew 
aistance  did  borrow  the  Popish  and  Jesuitical  grounds,  and  their  pow 
aitlons  as  dangerous  to  kings,  as .  the  Jesuits  hell.brcd  and  bloody 
principles  :  Whereas  it  appears,  by  all  this  discourse,  and  I  am  peri^ 
cuaded  is  written  in  capital  letters  in  the  very  consciences  of  then 
which  despightfiilly  object  it,  that  there  is  no  congruity  at  airbetwixt 
their  doctrines,  no  more  tlian  betwixt  light  and  darkness. 

Thirdly,   Because  such  power  is  due  to  a  publick  state  for 
it^  pr^senation,  ay  iy  duo  to  a  particular  person*     But  every 
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)iifdeii1ar  person  nmj  lawfnlljr,  bj  force,  resist  illegal  destmc 

-live  ministers,  though  sent  by  the  command  of  a   legal  sovereign, 

prorided  no  other  means    of  self-preserratlon  be  enough.    This 

assumption  the  doctor  seems  to  grant;   he  denies  it  to  be  lawful 

against  the  person  of  the  prince,  but,  in  eilect,  yields  it  against 

•ttbor^ate  persons.      But  *  the  main  is  against  the  proposition ; 

•nd'  the  doctor  is  so  heaTj  a  friend  to  (he  state,  that  he  thinks  it 

imt  lit  to  allow  it  that  liberty  he  giyes  erery  private  man.     But, 

'srbose  judgment  will  concu  r  with  his  herein,  I  cannot  imagine ;  for  sure 

tte  reason  is  greater,  the  publick  safety  being  far  more  precious  and 

Sibie  to  satisfy  the  damages  of  a  publick  resistance,  than  one  particular 

man's  is  of  a  private.     But  of  this  more  in  answer  to  his  reasons. 

Fourthly,  Because  it  is  a  power  put  into  the  two  estates  by  the 
very  reason  of  their  institution ;  and  therefore  they  not  only  may^, 
tint  also  ouj^t  to  use  it  fof  publick  safety ;  yea,  they  should  betray 
^iie  very  trust  reposed  in  them,  by  the  fundamentals  of  the  kingdom, 
if  they  should  not.  An  authority  legislative  they  have:  Now  to 
teake  laws,  and  to  preserve  laws,  are  acts  of  the  same  power ;  yea, 
if  three  powers  jointly  have  interest  in  making  of  laws,  surely  either 
o^  these  severally  have,  and  ought  to  use  that  power  in  preserving 
them :  Also,  that  the  authority  which  the  houses  have  is  as  well 
^ven  them  for  preserving  the  government  by  established  laws,  as  for 
establishment  of  laws  to  govern  by,  is  a  truth  proved  by  the  constant 
use  of  their  power  to  that  end,  in  correcting  the  exorbitance  of  in*.  - 
ferior  courts,  and  questioning  delinquent  judges  and  officers  of  state 
for  violations;  and  much  is  done  in  this  kind  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  houses,  without  the  concurrence  or  expectant eof  royal  power:  * 
60  then,  supposing  they  have  such  an  authority  for  safety  of  publick: 
government,  to  question  or  censure  inferior  officers  for  transgressions, 
diough  pretending  the  king's  authority,  can  it  be  denied  but  that 
their  authority  will  bear  them  out  to  use  forcible  resistance  against 
such,  be  they  more  or  fewer  ? 

Fifthly,  The  king's  warrant,  under  his  hand,  exempts  not  a  male« 
faotor  from  the  censure  of  a  court  of  justice,  nor  punishment  im« 
posed  by  law,  but  the  judge  must  proceed  against  \k\m  accordiifjc;  to 
law ;  for  the  law  is  the  king's  publick  and  authoritative  will ;  but  a 
private  warrant  todoan  unlawful  act,  is  his  private  and  unaullioritative 
will;  wherefore  the-  judi^e  ought  to  take  no  notice  of  such  warrant, 
but  to  deal  with  the  offender  as  no  other  than  a  private  man.  This 
proves  that  such  instruments,  thus  illegally  warranted,  are  not 
authorised,  and  therefore  their  violence  may  be,  by  force,  resisted, 
as  tiie  assaults  of  private  men,  by  any ;  and  then  much  rather  by  the 
liOBses  of  parliament ;  which,  supposing  them  divided  from  the  king 
to  have  no  complete  authority,  yet,  sure  they  have  two  parts  of  the 
greatest  legislative  authority.  •  But  I  fear  I  shall  seem  superfluous, 
in  producing  arguments  to  prove  so  clear  a  truth.  Is  it  credible  that 
'  any  one  will  maintain  so  abject  an  esteem  of  their  authority,  that  it 
wilj  not  extend  to  resistance  of  private  men,  who  should  endeavour 
the  subversion  of  the  whole  frame  of  government,  on  no  other  war. 
mit  than  the  king's. will  and  pleasure?   Must  they  be  merely  pat. 
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MTe?  If  patience,  and  the  denial  oi  iSmr  Totes  to  a  rabvevimi,  Mi 
the  pppositton  thej  lixust  u»e,  If  a  king  (which  God  forbid)  ibooJdy 
on  his  royal  pleasure,  send  cut-thrc^ts  to  destroy  them  as  they  sit  im 
their  hoases?  Is  all  their  authority  (if  the  king  desert  them  or  wor*e) 
no  more  than  to  petition,  and  suffer;  and,  by  a  moderate  use  of  tfidr 
power  of  denying,  dissent  from  being  willing  to  lie  destroyed  i  tSihm 
power  of  resisting  by  force  subTerters  armed  by  the  king's  wtil  (for 
by  his  authority  they  cannot)  be  unlawful  for  them,  all  theae  ak 
surdities  mult  follow:  Yea,  the  Tilest  instrument  of  oi^[iresBio% 
shewing  but  a  Warrant  from  the  king  to  bear  hfan  out,  may  raofa  aal 
rage  all  his  days  through  a  kingdom,  to  waste  and  spoil,  tax  and 
distrain,  and  at  the  utmost  df  his  insolence,  must  liaTO  no  more  doBO 
to  him  by  the  parliament  itself,  than  to  stay  his  hand,  as  the  baaeat  . 
aerrant  may  his  master's,  or  the  meanest  sotgect  the  king's  own  hand, 
by  the  doctor's  own  confession.  Consider  then,  and  admire,  if  any 
man  of  learning  will  deny  this  power  of  forcible  resistance  of  mL 
nisters,  of  subverting  commands  to  be  lawful,  I  have,  thus  far,  con* 
firmed  my  assertion,  not  that  I  find  any  openly  opposing  it,  bat 
because  the  doctot  and  some  others  seem  to  have  a  mind  ^t  way, 
and  do  strike  at  it,  though  not  professedly  and  in  open  dispnte. 

For  the  several  proofs  brought  in  behalf  of  resistance,  some  of 
ihem  prove  as  much  as  is  here  asserted ;  others  are  not  to  the  pur, 
pose :  Particularly,  that  of  the  people's  rescuing  Jonathap  from  his 
fiither's  bloody  resolution,  proves  the  lawfulness  of  hindering  mu 
i«^sonable  selLdestruotive  purposes,  even  in  absolute  mtmarchies,  if 
it  prove  any  thing.  That  of  Usaah's  thrusting  out  by  the  priests,  is 
not  to  Ihe  purpose ;  but  David's  raising  and  keeping  forces  aboat 
kim,  and  his  purpose  at  Keilah,  proves  the  point  direcUy,  viz.  lawfaU 
ness  of  forcible  resistance  of  cut-throats,  even  though  Sanl  bimsdf 
were  in  presence:  This  the  doctor  sees  plainly , and  therefore  shores  it  off, 
by  saying,  his  example  is  extraordinary  ;  as  if  he  were  not  a  present . 
subject,  because  he  was  designed  by  God's  revealed  coun^l  to  be  a 
future  king.  And  he  confesses  Elisha's  example,  of  shutting  ibe 
door  against  the  king's  messenger,  proves  personal  defence  against 
sudden  illegal  assaults  of  messengers,  which  is  the  thing  in  ^ueatkm, 

Sect.  IV. 

Arguments  on  the  contrary  diisohed. 

Let  us  now  view  the  strength  of  what  is  said  against  resistance^ 
i^^hether  any  thing  comes  home  against  this  assertion.  The  doctor's 
proofs  from  the  Old  Testamient  come  not  to  the  matter :  Moaea,  and 
afterwards  the  kings,  were  of  God's  particular  desigoation,  setting 
them  absolutely  over  the  people,  on  no  condition  or  limitation ;  so 
that,  did  they  prove  any  thing,  yet  they  concern  not  us,  respecting 
a  government  of  another  nature:  But  particularly,  that  of  Coiah, 
and  the  princes,  rebelling  against  Moses,  is  not  to  the  matter;  it  was 
a  resistance  of  Moses's  own  person  and  office ;  and,  doubtless,  pe« 
nury  of  other  proofs  caused  this,  and  the  rest  here,  to  be  alled^ed: 
For  that,  1  Sam.  viil,  18,  how  inconsequent  is  it  to  say,  the  peopia 
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ihmiMeiy  unto  Hie  Lord,  thenforath^j  had  bo  oilMriMaiMtolie^ 

Iktm  but  oriet  to  God ;  though,.  I  confess,  in  dnt  monarchy  they  had 

not    That  speech,  1  Sam,  zzri.  9,  was  most  trae  there,  and  is  a| 

true  here,  but  not  to  the  purpose,  being  spoken  of  the  kikig^s  own 

person.     Bat  the  main  aolhority,  Innoaght  against  resistance.  Is  that, 

Rom.  xiii*  and  on  that  Dr.  Fern  bnilds  bis  whole  discourse.   Let  ns 

therdbre  tometliing  more  larg;ehr  consider  what  is  deduced  out  of 

that  text;  First,  he  supposes  the  king  to  be  the  supreme  in  St.  Peter, 

and  the  higher  power  u&  St.  PauL    Secondly^  He  collects  all  persons, 

erery  soul  is  forhidden  to  resist.    Thirdly,  That  then  was  a  standing 

senate,  which,  not  long  before,  had  die  supreme  power    lu  the 

Roman  state,  it  is  confessed ;  but  that  they  could  challenge  more  at 

that  time  wh«n  St.  Aral  writ,  than  our  great  council  will  or  can,  I 

deny;  for,  that  state  deroWing  into  monarchy  by  conquest,  they 

were  brought  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  senate  Itself  swearing 

full  subjection  to  the  prince;  his  edicts  and  acts  of  will  were  laws, 

and  tlie  aenale^s  consent  only  pro  forma^  and  at  pleasure  required. 

He  who  reads  Tacitus,  cannot  but  see  the  senate  brought  to  a  con* 

dition  of  basest  servitude,  and  idl  laws  and  lives  depending  on  the 

will  of  the  prince :  I  wonder  then  the  doctor  should  make  such  a 

paralkl.     Indeed,  the  senate  had  been  far  more  than  ever  our  par. 

liments  were,  or  ought  to  be ;  but  now,  that  was  far  less  than  our 

ftrliament  hath  been,  or,  I  hope,  ever  wlU  be ;  They  were  become 

the  sworn  vassals  of  an  absolute  emperor;  ours,  the  sworn  subjects 

of  a  liege  or  legal  prince.     Fourthly,  he  says.  Then  was  more  cause 

of  resistance,  when  kings  were  enemies  4o  religion,  and  had  over. 

thiewn  laws  and  liberties.     I  answer,  there  were  no  causes  for  re.  . 

listance ;  not  their  enmity  to  religion,  had  they  but  a  legal  power, 

because  religion  then  vras  no  part  of  the  laws,  and  so  its  violation 

was  no  subversion  of  established  government.     And,  for  the  over. 

tiirow  of  laws  and  liberties,  that  was  past  and  done,  and  the  govern. 

ment  new,  the  senate  and  all  the  rest  actnally  sworn  to  absolute 

principality.     Now  an  ordinance  of  absolute  monarchy  was  con, 

stitatcd,  the  sacred  bond  of  an  oath  had  made  it  inviolate.     But  what 

vroald  he  Infer  hence,  all  being  grafted  him  ?  Sure  this  he  doth  intend, 

that  every  soul  amongst  us,  several,  and  conjoined  in  a  senate,  must 

be  subject  for  conscience,  must  not  resist,  under  pain  of  damnatioii. 

All  this,  and  whatever  besides  he  can  justly  infer  out  of  this  text,  wO 

readily  grant.     But  can  any  living  man  hence  collect,  that  therefore 

>o  resistance  may  be  made  to  fellow^subjects,  executing  destructive 

illegal  acts  bf  the  prince's  vfill  in  a  legal  monarchy  ?  Will  he  affirm 

that  the  ordinance  of  God  is  resisted,  and  damnation  incurred  theres 

by  }  God's  ordinance  is  the  power,  and  the  person  invested  with  that 

power ;  but  here,  force  is  offered  to  neither,  as  before  I  hare  made< 

it  appear.    And  herein  we  have  Bishop  Bllson  consenting,  where  he 

i^ys,  *  that  the  superior  power,  here  forbidden  to  be  resisted,  is  not 

tile  prince's  will  against  his  laws,  but  agreeing  with  his  laws.     I 

tbiak  the  day  Itself  is  not  more  clear  than  this  satisfaction,  to  all 

•  BBmi  or  Svl^lM,  p.  S4k  u<  siSk 
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.^tcanbeconelndfldoiilof  tfasttexft;  s^Aefoandilioiityf  UltfiBt 
jdiscouTse  it  talran  from  it,  if  his  iotent  was  ^enoe  to  prave  ao- 
lawfnlness  of  resistence  of  iostruoieDts  of  arbitntriaess  in  ibm 
kiogdom. 

Let  us  also  consider  tiie  force  of  his  reasons,  whether  they  impawn 
tfiis  point  in  hand.  He  says,  such  power  of  resistance  wonid  be  no 
fit  means  of  safety  to  a  state,  but  proTe  a  remedy  worse  than  tiie 
Aseases^  His  reasons,  i.  iSecanse  it  doth  tend  to  the  overthrow 
of  that  order,  which  is  the  life  of  a  eoromonwealth ;  it  would  opea« 

•  way  to  people,  upon  thp  Wke  pretences,  to  resbt,  and  eren  over^ 
throw  power  duly  administered.  9.  It  m^y  proceed  te  a  change  of 
goiemment  3.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  evils  of  ciril  wan  4. 
On  the  same  ground  the  two  houses  proceed  against  the  king,  may^ 
the  people  proceed  to  resistance  against  them,  accusing  them  not  tn 

•  discharge  their  trust  Lastly,  seeing  some  must  be  trusted  in  every 
tt^te,  it  is  reason  the  highest  and  final  trust  should  be  in  the  highest 
.power.  These  are  his  main  reasons  on  which  he  boilds  his  con. 
^psion  against  resistance. 

To  his  first,  I  say,  it  were  strange,  if  resislanoe'  of  destructive 
disorder  should  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  order.  It  may,  for  the 
time,  disturb,  as  physick,  while  it  is  ia  worlLing,  disturbs  the  natar^ 
-body,  if  the  peccant  humours  make  strong  opposition ;  but  sure  it 
^nds  to  health,  and  so  doth  this  resistance  of  disorder  to  order. 
Neither  would  it  open  a  way  for  the  people  to  violate  the  powers; 
for  doing  right  can  open  no  waiy  to  the  doing  of  wrong.  If  aoj 
wicked  seditious  spirits  should  make  use  of  the  Teil  of  justice  to 
cover  unnatural  rebellion,  shall  a  people's  right  and  liberty  be  taken 
from  them  to  prevent  such  possible  abuse?  Rather  let  the  foulness  of 
such  pretences  discover  itself^  so  God  and  good  men  will  Abhor  tliem ; 
such  clokes  of  rebellion  have,  in  former  ages,  been  taken  off,  and 
the  authors  brought  to  just  confusion,  without  tlie  expence  of  the 
liberties  of  this  kingdom. 

To  the  second,  must  not  instruments  be  resisted,  which  actoally 
intend,  and  seek  a  change  of  government,  because  such  resistance 
may  proceed  to  a  change  of  government?  Is  not  an  unlikely  pos. 
sibility  of  change  to  be  hazarded,  rather  than  a  certain  one  suffered  ? 
But  I  say,  it  cannot  proceed  to  a  change  of  government,  unless  it 
exceed  the  measure  of  lawful  resistance ;  yea,  it  is  impossible  that 
resistance  of  instruments  should  ever  proceed  to  a  change  of  govern, 
ment;  for  that  includeth  .the  greatest  resistance  and  vioiattcm  of  the 
person  and  power  of  the  monarch,  the  lawfulness  of  which  1  utterly 
disclaim. 

Thirdly,  It  is  not  ever  accompanied  with  the  evils  of  civil  vrar,  but 
when  the  prince's  will  finds  enough  instruments  of  their  country*s 
ruin  to  raise  it;  and  then  the  mischiefs  of  that  war  must  light  on 
those  which  raise  it.  But  suppose  it  may  ensue,  yet  a  temporary 
evil  of  war  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than  a  perpetual  loss  of  liberty,  and 
subversion  of  the  establislied  frame  of  a  government. 

In  the  fourth,  I  deny  the  parity  of  reason ;  for  the  two  houses 
are  bodies  constituted  and  endowed  with  legislative  authority,  and 
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irast  of  preatrration  of  the  frame,  by  die  fandamentalB  of  tiie  kingj 
dam  ;  which  the  people,  out  of  those  houses,  are  not*  ^  Again,  the 
^^emment  being  composed  of  a  threefold  cons^ting  power,  one  to  . 
restrain  the  exorbitance  of  another :  All  diree  together  are  ab^olato^ 
and  equivalent  to  the  power  of  the  most  absoloie  monarch.  The 
concurrent  will  of  all  three  makes  a  law^  and  so  it  is  the  kingdom'a 
kw. 

To  the  last,  J  answer,  In  erery  state  some  most  be  trusted,  and 

the  highest  trust  is  in  him  who  hath  the  supreme  power.     These  two^ 

the    supreme  trust,  and  the  supreme  power,  are  inseparable ;  andl 

such  as  the  power  is,  such  is  the  trust ;  an  absolute  power  supposes 

an  absolute  trust  I  A  power,  allied  wi^  the  connexion  of  another 

power^  as  here  it  is,  sapposetfa  a  trust  of  the  same  nature*     A  joint 

trust,  yet,  saving  the  supremacy  of  the  monarch,  so  far  forth  as  it 

may  be  saved,  and  not  be  absolute,  and  the  other's  authority  nuU 

Med.     It  may  be  further  argued,  that  it  being  the  prerogati? e  royid 

to  have  the  managing  of  the  sword,  that  is,  legal  force  in  the  king« 

dom;  none  can,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  use  lawful  force,  either 

against  him,  or  any,  but  by  his  will ;  for  it  is  committed  to  him  by 

law,  and  to  none  bat  whom  he  assigns  it  to ;  so,  that  the  laws  of  the 

kingdom,  putting  all  power  of  force  and  arms  into  his  tmst,  have 

placed  him,  and  all  those  who  serve  him,  in  a  state  of  ir resist! bleness 

in  respect  of  any  lawful  force.    This  is  a  point  much  stood  on,  and, 

on  this  ground,  the  parliament  now  assuming  the  disposing  of  the 

militia  by  an  ordinance,  it  is  complained  on,^  as  a  usnipii^  of  what 

"ttie  law  hath  committed  to  the  king,  as  his  prerogative ;  the  opposing 

of  which  ordinance,  by  a  commission  of  array,,  was  the  beginning  of 

diis  miserable'  civil  war.     I  will  distinctly  lay  down  my  answer 

hereto,  submitting  it  to  every  impartial  judgment. 

1.  The  power  of  the  sword,  being  for  defence  of  the  laws,  by 
punifdiing  violators,  and  protecting  subjects,  it  is   subservient  to 
government,  and  must  n^^s  belong  to  him  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
government,  as  a  necessary  requisite,  without  which  he  cannot  per.  - 
form  his  trust. 

^  As  it  is  an  appendix  to  the  power  of  government,  and  goes 
along  with  it,  so  it  goes  under  the  same  terms,  belonging  to  the 
prince,  as  the  other  doth,  seil,  absolutely,  to  use  at  will,  where  the  ' 
monarchy  is  absolute,  or  with  limitation,  io  use  according  to  law, 
where  the  monarchy  is  limited ;  so  that,  in  this  government,  the  arms 
and  sword  of  the  kingdom  is  the  king's,  to  a  defined  use  committed  ' 
to  hbn,  viz.  For  defence  of  the  laws  and  frame  of  government 
estabibhed,  and  not  for  arbitrary  purposes,  or  to  inable  ministers  to 
execute  commands  of  mere  will. 

3.  The  fwo  houses,  in  vertue  of  the  legislative  authority,  in  part 
residing  In  them,  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  laws  and 
government,  as  well  as  the  kingi  And,  in  case  the  king  should  mis* 
employ  that  power  of  arms  to  strengthen  subverting  instruments ; 
or,  in  case  the  laws  and  government  be  in  apparent  danger,  the  king 
refusing  to  use  the  sword  to  that  end  of  preservation  for  which  it 
was  committed  to.  him  -,  I  say,  in.  this  case^  the  two  estates  may,  bjr 
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in  ^xtntordhiAfy  and  temporary  ordinance,  assume  Aoie  arat  wlien^ 
with  the  king  is  intrasted,  and  perform  the  king's  trnst;    And, 
thoQgh  such  ordinance  of  theirs  is  not  formally  i^9^i)  7^  ^  >*  ^™' 
WtnUiy  legal,  JQfttified  by  the  yery  intent  of  the  architects  of  the  govern, 
loent,  when,  for  these  uses,  they  pommitted  the  arms  to  the  king. 
And  no  doubt  they  may  .command  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  to 
•ave  the  being  of  the  kingdom :  For  none  can  reasonably  Imagine  the 
trchitectonical  powers,  when  they  pommitted  the  power  «>f  gofem. 
ipent  and  arms  to  one,  to  preserre  the  frame  they  had  composed,  did 
hereby  intend  to  disable  any,  much  less  the  two  estates,  from  pre. 
ierring  it,  in  case  the  king  ^onld  fall  to  do  it  in  this  l^st  need.  And, 
Ifans  doing  the  king's  work,  it  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  done  by  his 
will ;  because,  as  the  law  is  his  will,  so  that  the  law  should  lie  pre. 
aenred  is  his  will,  which  l|e  expressed  when.he  undertook  the  goremt 
mmt;  it  is  his  deliberate  will,  and  ought  to  be  done,  though  at  any 
time  he  oppose  it  by  an  after  will,  for  that  is  his  sudden  iriQj  as  Pr« 
^em  himself,  Sect.  i.  doth  teach  us  to  distinguish, 

[CHAP.  VI, 

£i  what  eatei  the  i^her  Ettaies  may^  wWumiy  or  0gahu$  ike  Jbf*l 
Perionai  cansetii^  i$s$ume  the  arms  of  the  lUmgdom  f 

Sect.  1. 

Whether  U  he  lawful  to  take  tqf  grme  agamst  the  MogUtreUj  per. 
"^       verting  hispotpef  to  a  wrong  endf 

Vhobtbr  were  the  authors  of  that  book  lately  published,  stilcd, 
*  Scripture  and  reason  pleaded  for  d^f^nsire  arms,'  have  laid  new  and 
eirerJarge  grounds  for  resistance.  Two  assertions  they  endesTonr 
to  maintain :  First,  ^  Those  goTernors  (whether  supreme,  or  others) 
who,  under  pretenqe  of  authority  from  God's  ordinance,  disturb  the 
<}uiet  and  peaceable  life  in  godliness  and  honesty,  are.  far  from  bemg 
God's  ordinance,  in  so  doing,  Sect.  iii.  Secondly,  this  tyranny,  not 
being  God's  ordinance,  they,  which  resist  it  even  with  arms,  resist 
BOt  the  ordinance  of  God.'  Hereon,  Sect,  It.  They  free  christians, 
eten  in  the  Apostle's  time,  and  so  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  or 
#ny  other  gOTemment,  from  a  necessity  of  passive  subjection  in  case 
of  persecution ;  affirming,  that  the  christians,  in  those  first  persecn. 
tions,  had  they  been  strong  enough,  might  have  used  arms  for  defence 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  emperors.  Their  ground  is  from  the 
reasons  used  by  the  apostle,  Rom,  xiit,  where  he  commands  subjec. 
lion,  and  forbids  resistance  to  the  higher  powers,  because  tliey  art 
God's  ordinance,  his  ministers,  for  praise  to  well  doers,  for  terror 
to  evil  doers.  But  I  must  profess  myself  to  dissent  from  them  in 
this  opinion,  conceiTing,  that  the  apostle,  in  urging  those  reasons 
drawn  from  the  ends  of  power,  doth  Intend  to  press  them  to  snbjec, 
tion,  by  shewing  them  what  benefit  comes  to  men  by  authority  ia 
its  due  use ;  and  not  to  shew  them  how  far  they  are  bound  to  bt 
ViriQect,  and  in  what  cases  they  may  resist :  Fox,  had  he  had  auck 
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« laewiinyt  Oat  tiBi«,w]ieB  tk^tfymrmnrs  did  altogether  cfou  tkoit 
tndft  of  their  ordination,  he  had  taiq;fat  them  nlther  a  doctrine  of 
resistence,  than  sobjedSon.  9iall  we  ooncehre^  that  he  would  preia 
iobjectioB  to  powers  in  the  hands  of  heathens  and  persecutors,  if  he 
had  not  intended  thej  should  passirelj  be  subject  unto  them,  ereii 
ander  those  persecutions?  Rather  I  approre  the  receired  doctrine  of 
the  sabitB  In  ancient  and  modem  times,  who  could  nerer  find  tliie 
licence  in  that  place  of  the  apostle,  and  do  concur  witib  Master  B^r^ 
toughs,  professing  against  resistance  of  antliOTity,  though  abused  i 

*  If  those  (saith  he,  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Fern,  Sect«  ii*)  who  hare 

*  power  to  make  laws,  make  sinful  laws,  and  so  give  authority  Uk 
^  any  to  force  obedience,  we  say,  here  there  must  be  either  flying^ 

*  or  passire  obedience,'    And  a^n :   ^  We  acknowledge,  we  must 

*  not  resist  for  religion,  if  the  laws  of  the  land  be  against  it'  But 
what  do  they  say  against  this  1  In  making  such  laws  i^^st  religion^ 
Hhe  magistrates  are  not  Grod's  ordinance;  and  thenefore  to  resist 
b  not  to  reaist  God's  ordinance:  As  an  inferior  nttgistrate,  who  ha& 
a  commisrion  of  power  for  such  ends,  is  resistible,  if  he  eaceed  hia 
commission,  and  abuse  his  power  for  other  ends ;  so  princes^  losing 
God's  ministers,  and  baring  a  deputed  commission  from  him  to 
SQch  ends  (riz.  the  promotion  of  godliness,  peace,  and  justice)  if 
they  perrert  their  power  to  contrary  ends,  may  be  resisted,  without 
violation  of  God's  ordinance.  That  I  may  give  a  satisliictory  answer 
totitis,  which  is  the  sum  of  their  long  discourse,  I  most  lay  it  dowm 
in  sereral  assertions. 

First,  I  acknowledge,  God's  ordinance  is  not  only  power,  but 
power  for  such  ends,  sci7.  the  good  of  the  people. 

Secondly,  It  is  also  God's  ordinance,  that  there  should  be  in  mcn^ 
by  publick  consent  called  thereto,  and  invested  therein,  a  power  ia 
chttse  the  means,  the  laws  and  rules  of  government  conducing  to  that 
end  I  and  a  judging,  in  relation  to  those  laws,  who  be  the  welli^ 
doers,  which  ought  to  be'  praised,  and  who  Uie  evil  doers,  who 
oaght  to  be  punished.  This  is  as  fully  God's  ordinance,  as  the  for« 
mer ;  for,  without  this,  the  other  cannot  be  performed. 

Thirdly,  When  they,  who  have  this  final  civil  judicature,  shalf 
censure  good  men  as  evil-doers,  or  establish  iniquity  by  a  law^ 
to  the  encouragement  of  eviUdoers;  in  this  case,  if  it  be  a  suborA- 
mte  magistrate  that  doth  it,  dpptel  must  be  made  (as  St  Paul  did)' 
to  the  supreme;  if  it  be  the  supreme,  which,  through  mistake,  or  cor«' 
option,  doth  miscensure,  from  whom  there  lies  no  qirW  appeal^ 
then,  without  resistance  of  that  judgment,  we  must  passively  sub* 
init  And  he,  who  in  his  own  knowledge  of  innocency,  or  goodness 
of  his  cause,  shall  by  force  resist,  that  man  erects  a  tribunal  in  his 
own  heart  against  the  magistrate's  tribunal ;  clears  himself  by  a  pri. 
vate  judgment  agaynst  a  publick,  and  executes  his  own  sentence  by 
force  against  the  magistrate's  sentence,  which  he  hath  repealed  and 
^de  void  in  his  own  heart.  In  unjust  censures  by  tlie  highest  ma. 
gutrates,  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal,  but  to  God,  the  sentence 
cannot  be  opposed,  till  Grod  reverse  it,  to  whom  we  have  appealed.^ 
Ia  the  mean  time  we  must  suflfer,  u  CSirist  did,  notwithitanding  our 


apptal,  1  Pet  iL  tS.  aod  w  mnt  we,  notwithstuding  ear  M^^eal^ 
I  Pet  ir*  10«  for  b«  did  so  for  our  example.     Jf  abi  appeal  to  God, 
or  a  ceniQve  in  the  judgment  of  the  condemned,  might  give  him  pawer 
of  resistance)  none  wonid  be  guilty,   or  soibmit  to  the  magistrate'* 
censure,  anr  further  than  they  please^     I  desire  those  authors,  before 
Ihey  settie  Uieir  judgment  in  such  grounds  (which,  I  fear,  will  brii^ 
too  much  scandal)  to  weigh  these  particulars:   First,  tbeir  opinioa 
tekes  away  from  the  magistrate  the  clnef  part  of  Grod's  ordinance, 
$oil^  power  of  definitive  judgment  of  laws  and  persons,  who  are 
the  good,  and  who  the  bad,  to  be  held  so  in  civil  proceedings. 
Secondly,  They  justify  the  conscience  of  papists,  hereticks,   and 
grossest  malefactors,  to  resist  the  magistnute,  in  case  they  be  per. 
iuaded  dietr  cause  be  good.     Thirdly,  they  draw  men  off  from  the 
eommands  of  patience  under  persecution,  and  conforming  to  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  in  their  patient  enduring  without  verbal,  or  real 
Opposition,  though  Christ  could  not  have  wanted  power  to  have  dooe 
It,  as  he  tells  Feter.     Fourthly,  They  deprive  the  primitive  and 
modem  martyrs  of  the  glory  of  suffering,  imputing  H  either  to  their 
Ignorance,  or  disability.     Fifthly,  It  is  a  wonder,  that  since,  ia 
Christ's  and  his  Apostles  time,  there  was  so  mooh  use  of  this  power 
of  resistance,  they  would  by  no  express  word  shew  the  christians 
this  liberty,  but  condemn  resistance  so  severely.     Six^ly,  There 
b,  in  the  case  of  the  parliament  now  takings  up  arms,  no  need 
of  these  offensive  grounds,  religion. being  now  a  part  of  our  natiossi 
law,  and  cannot  suffer,  but  the  law  must  suffer  with  it. 

]  Sect.  It. 

1.  IFhen  armi  ought  not  to  be  assumed, 
3«  When  th^  ma^  be  assumed* 

JJow  to  the  proposed  question  I  answer,  First,  Negatively,  scS.  !• 
It  ought  not  io  be  done  against  all  illegal  proceedings,  but  sack 
which  are  subversive  and  unsafferable.  Secondly,  Not  publick  re. 
aistance,  but  in  excesses  inducing  publick  evils.  ¥6t  to  r^pel  private^ 
injuries  of  the  highest  nature  with  publick  hazard  and  disturbance, 
will  not  quit  cost,  unless  in  a  private  case  the  common  liberty'  be 
struck  at  Thirdly,  not  when  the  government  .is  actually  subverted, 
and  a  new  form  (though  never  so  injuriously)  set  up,  and  the  people 
already  engaged  in  an  oath  of  absolute  subjection  ;  for  the  remedy 
comes  too  late,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  makes  the  former 
irrevocable  by  any  justifiable  power,  within  the  compass  of  that 
oath  of  God  :  This  was  the  case  of  the  Senate  of  Rome,  in  St  PanPs 
time.  Secondly,  affirmatively:  I  conceive  three  cases,  when  the 
other  estates  may  lawfully  assume  the  force  of  the  kingdom,  the 
king  not  joining,  or  dissenting,  though  the  same  Le  by  law  commit, 
fed  to  him;  First,  When  there  "is  inva^on  actually  made,  or  Immi- 
nently feared,  by  a  foreign  power.  Secondly,  When  by  an  intestine 
faction  the  laws  and  frame  of  government  are  secretly  undermined, 
or  openly  assaulted :   In  both  these  cases,  the  being  of  the  govern. 
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)B^iit  belfl^  endiuigered,  their  imsi  bincls,  t»  to  assist  the  king  In  gei' 
coriiq^,  so  to  secure  it  by  tiiemseWes,  the  king  refasing.  In  extremof 
neceseitiee^  the  liberty  of  voices  ci^anot  take  place,  neither  ought  a' 
negative  voice  to  hinder  in  this  exigence,  there  being  no  freedom 
of  deliberation  and  choice,  wtien  the  question  is  abont  die  last  end: 
their  assuming  the  sir ord,  in  these  cases,  is  for  the  king,  whose  being 
(as  king)  depends  ob  the  l>eing  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  being  in^*. 
terpretatively  his  act^  is  no  disparagement  of  his  prerogatire. 
Thirdly,  io  case  the  fundamental  rights  of  either  of  the  three  estates' 
l>e  invaded  by  one  or  both  the  rest,  the  wronged  may  lawfully  aSi^ 
snme  force  for  Us  own  defence :  because  else  it  were  not  free,  but 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  other.  Also  the  suppression  of 
either  of  them,  or  the  diminishing  of  their  fundamental  r%hts,  carries 
witk  it  the  dissolution  of  the  goreniment;  And  therefore  those 
grounds,  which  justify  force  to  preserre  its  being,  allow  this  case, 
which  is  a  direct  innovation  of  its  being  and  frame* 

CHAP.  VII. 

Where  the  Legal  Power  of  Final  Judging  in  thae  cases  doth 
reside^  incase  the  three  Estates  differ  about  the  same? 

Sbct.  I. 

3%«  Question  stated.    Determination  of  the  Question. 

In  this  question  (for  our  more  distinct  proceeding)  some  thinga 
are  necessarily  to  be  observed :  First,  That  we  meddle  not  here 
with  the  judicature  of  questions  of  an  inferior  nature,  viz.,  Such  as 
are  betwixt  subject  and  subject,  or  the  king  and  a  subject,  in  a  mat. 
ter  of  particular  right,  which  may  be  decided  another  way,  without   , 
detriment  of  the  publick  frame,  or  diminution  of  the  privileges  o{ 
either  of  the  three  estates.     Secondly,  difference  is  to  be  made  even- 
iu  the  questions  of  utmost  danger.     First,  For  it  may  be  alledg. 
ed    to  be  either  from  without,  by  invasion  of  foreign  enemies, 
or  by  a  confederacy  of  intestine  subverters,  in  which  neither  of  the- 
Ihree  estates  are  alledged  to  be  interested,  and  sot  he  case  may  be 
judged  without  relation  to  either  of  them,  or  detriment  to  thefr  pri« 
vileges.      Here  I  conceive  a  greater  latitude  of  power  may  be  given  • 
to  some  to  judge  without  the  other;  for  it  infers  not  a  subordinating, 
of  any  of  the  three  to  the  other.  Secondly,  Or  else  it  may.be  alledg* 
ed  by  one  or  two  of  the  estates  against  the  other,  that,  not  content-* 
ing  itself  with  the  powers  allowed  to  it  by  the  laws  of  the  govern, 
went,  it  seeks  to  swallow  up,  or  intrench  on  the  privileges  of  the 
other,  either  by  immediate  endeavours,  or  else  by  protecting  and  in* 
teresting  itself  in  the  subversive  plots  of  other  men.    Thirdly,  In 
this  case  we  must  also  distinguish  betwixt.  First,  Authority  of  rais. 
ing  forces  for  defence  against  such  subversion,  being  known  and 
evident:  Secondly,  and  authority  of  judging  and  final  determining^ ; 
that  the  accused  estate  is  guilty  of  such  design  and  endeavour  of  sub.  * 
version,  when  it  is  denied  and  protested  against.    Thi!s  last  is  the" 
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fvu^ltr  hi  Ait  4«e8tiDii  to  be  eoniidered;  ndt,  whedier  tiM  ilNipttf 
M«  bomd  to  obey  the  authority  of  two^  'or  one  of  the  legislttife  eft* 
tetet)  in  lesisttng  the  sabrersire  estates  of  die  other,  being  apparent 
and  selLerident  ?  Which  I  take  in  this  treiitise  to  be  clear.  Bat, 
when  siieh  plea  of  snbrersion  is  more  bbscure  and  qneatioiiaMe^ 
which  of  the  three  estntes  hath  the  power  of  ultimata  and  aoprtine 
jndicatnre,  hj  rote  or  sentence  to  determine  it  against  the  other  f 
So4hat  the  people  are  bound  to  rest  in  that  determination,  and  acoor^ 
dii^ly  to  ghre  their  assistance,  eo  nomhe^  because  it  ia  bj  audi 
|iower  so  iioted  and  deckred* 

For  mj  part,  in  s6  ^eat  a  cause,  if  mj  earnest  jettre  of  poblick 
food  and  peace  may  justify  me  to  deliter  my  miad,  I  will  preicHbe 
to  the  Tery  quettion ;  for  it  includes  a  solecism  in  gotemment  of  a 
teized  temperatare :  to  demand  which  estate  may  i^hallenge  this  poWer 
of  final  detenmnatioB  of  fundamental  controTersies  arising  betwixt 
them,  is  to  demand  which  of  thetn  shall  be  al»olute.'  For  I  conoeivei 
that,  in  the  first  part  hereof,  I  have  made  it  good,  that  this  final  aU 
most  controTcrsy,  arising  betwixt  the  three  legislatire  estates,  can 
hare  no  legal  constituted  judge  in  a  mixed  gOTemment  t  For,  in  such 
diilerence,  lie  who  affirms,  that  the  people  are  bound  to  follow  the 
judgment  of  the  king  against  that  of  the  parliament,  destroya  the 
mixture  into  absoluteness.  And  he  who  affirms,  that  tiiey  are 
bound  to  cleave  to  the  judgment  of  the  two  houses  against  that  of 
(he  king,  resolres  the  monarchy  into  an  aristocracy,  or  democmcy^ 
according  Us  he  places  this  final  judgment.  Whereas  I  take  it  to  be 
•B  OTident  truth,  tfaat^  in  a  mixed  aoternment,  no  power  i»  to  he 
attributed  to  either  estate,  which  directly,  or  by  necessary  wiu 
aaqaence^  destroys  the  liberty  of  the  other. 

Sect.  II. 

LiitabUiott  nf  the  JrgumefUs^  plaeing  U  inthe  King;   and^Ai 
arguments  placing  Urn  ike  two  Houses^ 

TxT  it  b  strange  to  see  how,  in  this  epidemical  diyision  of  tiie 
kingdom,  the  abators  of  both  parts  claim  this  unconcessible  judgment 
But  let  us  leave  both  sides,  pleading  for  that  which  we  can  grant 
neither,  and  weigh  the  strength  of  their  arguments.  ' 

First,  Dr.  Fern  lays  down  two  reasons,  why  this  final  judgment 
should  belong  to  the  king:  I.  Monarchy,  says  he,  Sect.  V.  settles 
the  chief  power  and  final  judgment  in  one.  This  position  of  his  can 
be  absolutely  true  no  where,  but  in  absolute  monarchies :  And,  io 
efibct,  his  book  knows  no  other  than  absolute  govemtnent.  2.  See* 
itig  some  one  must  be  trusted  in  every  state,  *  It  is  reason,  sajs  he, 
Sect  V.  the  highest  and  final  trust  should  be  in  the  highest  and  so* 
preme  power.'  I^  presume  by  final  trust,  he  means  the  trust  of  de. 
termining  these  supreme  and  final  disagreements :  And  accordingly 
I  answer,  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  one  be  trusted  with  a  binding 
power  of  judicature  in  these  cases ;  for,  by  the  foundations  of  this 
government,  none  is,  yea,  none  can  be  trusted  with  it ;  for  to  in. 
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ImkI  a  mixed  governmeiit)  and  yet  to  settle  the  last  resolution  of  all 
jod|§^niant  in  one,  is  to  contradict  their  very  intention*  Neither  in  a 
ooDstituted  goremment  mnst  ^re  dispose  of  powers  according  to  tha 
gneaa  of  oar  reason,  for  men's  apprehensions  are  various :  the  doctor 
tiiinka  this  power  fittest  for  the  king ;  his  answers  judge  it  fittest  for 
the  two  houses,  and  give  their  reasons  for  it  too.  Powers  must 
theve  reside,  where  they  are  de  fado  by  the  architects  of  a  gofenu. 
neat  placed.  He  who  can  bring  a  fundamental  act  stating  this  powr 
in  any,  says  something  to  the  matter ;  but,  to  gi?e  our  coiyectnrea 
where  it  should  be,  is  but  to  provide  luel  for  contention. 

On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  that  which  is  called,  ^  A  full  answer 
to  the  doctor,'  hath  two  main  assertions  {dacing  this  judgment  in  the 
two  houses. 

1.  The  final  and  casting  result  of  this  state's  judgment  concerning 
what  these  laws,  dangers,  and  means  of  prevention  are,  resides  in 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  says  he,  p.  10. 

3«  In  tins  final  resolution  of  the  state's  judgment,  the  people  aro 

to  reat^  ibidem^  page  14.     Good  Lord  I  What  extreme  opposition 

ia  between  these  two  sorts  of  men  i    If  the  maintenance  of  these 

extreama  be  the  ground  of  this  war,  then  our  kingdom  is  miserable^ 

and  oar  government  lost,  which  side  soever  overcome :   For  I  have, 

more  than  once,  made  it  good,  that  these  assertions  are  destructive  on 

both  sides.    But  I  am  rather  persuaded,  that  these  officious  propugners 

overdo  their  work,  and  give  more  to  them  whose  cause  they  plead, 

than  they  ever  intended  to  assume :  Nay,  rather  give  to  every  one 

^eir  dne,   give  no  power  to  one  of  these  three  to  crush,  and  undo 

die  other  at  pleasure.    But  why  doth  this  answer  give  all  that  to  the 

two  honsea,  which  heretofore  they  would  not  suffer,  when  the  judges 

in  the  case  of  ship  money  had  given  it  to  the  king?   Snre^  when 

they  denied  it  to  him,  they  did  not  intend  it  to  themselves.     1.  He 

tells  us,  In  them  resides  the  reason  of  the  state:  And  that  the  same 

rtason  and  judgment  of  the  state,  which  first  gave  this  government 

its  bei]^  and  constitution ;  therefore  all  the  people  are  to  be  led 

by  it,  and  sobmit'to  it  as  their  publick  reason  and  judgment. 

I  answer :  If  by  state  he  mean  the  whole  kingdom,  I  say,  the 
reason  of  the  two  houses,  divided  from  tiie  king,  is  not  the  reason 
of  the  kingdom,  for  it  is  not  the  king's  reason,  who  is  the  head  and 
^lef  in  the  kingdom.  If  by  state  be  meant  the  people,  tlien  it  must 
be  granted,  that,  as  far  forth  as  thay  represent  them,  their  reason  is 
to  be  accounted  the  reason  of  the  kingdom,  and  doth  bind  so  far. 
forth  as  the  publick  reason  of  the  kingdom  can  bind,  after  they  have 
restrained  their  reason  and  will  to  a  condition  of  subjection ;  so  tiiat, 
put  the  case  it  be  the  reason  of  the  state,  yet  not  the  same  which  gave 
this  government  its  being ;  for  then  it  was  the  reason  of  a  stat^,  yet 
free,  and  to  use  their  reason  and  judgment  in  ordaining  a  govern, 
nent.  But  now  the  reason  of  state  is  bound  by  oath  to  a  government, 
*nd  not  at  liberty  to  resolve  again ;  or  to  assume  a  supreme  power 
of  jndging,  destructive  to  the  frame  of  government  they  have  es- 
tablished, and  restnuned  themselves  unto.  Their  reason  is  ours, 
•0  far  as  they  are  an  ordauied  representative  body ;  But  I  have  be. 
'^ou  \u  B  b 
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fore  d«inohstrmted,  dMtt,  in  diis  frame,  the  houses-  could  not  b# 
ordained  a  legal  tribunal  to  pass  judgment  in  tlie  hut  case  s  For 
then  the  architects,  by  giring  them  that  judicature,  had  subordiBatsd 
the  king  to  them,  and  so  had  constituted  no  monarchy*    2.  He  argues^ 
the  parliament  faieing  the  court  of  supreme  judicature,  and  the  ldng*s 
'  great  and  highest  council,  therefore  that  is  not  to  be  denied  to  it, 
which  inferior  courts '  oodinarily  hare  power  to  do,  Tic.  to  judge 
idatters  of  right  between  the  king  and  subject,  yea,  in  the  highest 
ease  of  all  i  The  king's  power  to  tax  the  subject  in  case  of  da^r, 
and  his  being  sole  judge  of  that  danger,  was  brought  to  cogni. 
lance,   and  passed  J>y  the  judges  in  the  exchequer,      f  answer^ 
K  There  is  not  the    same    reason    betwixt   the  •  parliament   and 
other  courts.     In  these  the  king  is  judge,   the  judges  being  de. 
puted   by  him*,  and  judging  by  his  authority;    so   that,  if  any 
of  his  rights  be  tried  before  them,  it  is  his  own  judgment,  and 
he  judges  himself;  and  therefore  it  is  fit  he  Should  be  bound  Iff  hts 
own  sentence:  But,  in  parliament,  the  king  and  people  are  judges^ 
. .  and  not  by  an  authority  derived  from  him,  but  originally  invested  in 
themselves.     So  that,  when  the  two  estates  judge  withoat  hhn  in 
'  any  case  not  prejudged  by  him,  it  cannot  be  called  his  judgaieBt 
(as  that  of  the  o^r  courts,  being  done  by  his  authority),  and,  if  he 
be  bound  by  any  judgment  of  the  two  estates  without  him,  he  is 
bound  by  an^  external  power  which  is  not  his  0¥m ;  that  is,  he  a 
subordinated 'to  another  power  in  the  state  where  he  is  supieme, 
which  is  contradictory.    2.  In  other  courts,   if  any  case  of  rigiit 
be  judged  betwixt  him  and  the  subject,  they  are  cases  of  particolar 
rights,  which  diminish  not  royalty,  if  determined  against  him :  Or, 
if.  they  pass  cases  of  general  right  (as  they  did  in  that  of  ship, 
money)  it  is  but  declaratively  to  shew  what  is  by  law  doe  to  oas 
and  the  other ;   yet  their  judgment  is  revocable,  and  liable  to  a 
repeal  by  a  superior  court,  as  that  was  by  parliament,     fiut,  if  the 
king's  prefogatires  should  be'  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the  two     ' 
estates,  the  king  dissenting,  then  he  should  be  sul^ect  to  a  sentence 
'  in  the  highest    court,  and   so  irremediable;  a  judicatory  shoo!d 
be  set  up  to  determine  of  his  highest  rights   without  him,  from 
which  he  could  have  no  remedy.     Thus  main  causes  may  be  ak 
ledged,  why,   though  other  courts  do  judge  Ids  rights,   yet  the 
two  estates  in  parliament  (without  him)  cannot;    and  it  is  from  oo     , 
defect  in  their  power,  but  rather  from  the  eminency  of  it,  that  thef     i 
cannot.    If  one  deputed  by  common  consent  of  three  doth,  by     \ 
the  power  they  hare  given  tiiem,   determine  controversies  between     i 
those  three,  it  is  not  for  either  of  them  to  challenge  right  to  judge     I 
those  cases,  because  one  who  is  inferior  to  them  doth.it.    Indeed     ' 
if  the  power  of  the  two  houses  were  a  deputed  power,  as  the     I 
power  of  odier  courts  is,  this  aigument  were  of  good  stiength;     j 
but,  they  being  concurrents  in  a  suprepo^  court  by  a  power  ortgioallj 
their  own,  I  conceive  it  .hard  to  put  the  power  of  final  judgment 
in  all  controversiei  befwixt  him  and  them  excittsively  or  solely  ioto 
their  hands. 
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Skct.  lit. 

fVhai  isiobe  done  in  such  a  contention  f 

If  it  b«.  demanded,  then,  how  this  cause  can  be  decided  ?  And 
which  way  must  the  people  turn  in  such  a  contention  ?  I  answer, 
if  the  non.decision  be  tolerable,  it  must  remain  undecided,  whilst 
the  principle  of  legal  decision  is  thus  divided,  and  by  that  diYisibn 
each  suspends  the  other's  power.  If  it  be  such  as  is  destmctiTe,  and 
necessitates  a  determination,  this  must  be  evident ;  and  then  every 
person  hiust  aid  that  part,  which,  in  his  best  reason  and  judgment, 
stands  for  publick  good  against  the  destructive.  And  thf  laws  ana 
goTernment  which  he  stands  for,  and  is  sworn  to^  justify  and  bear 
him  out  in  k,  yea  bind  him  to  it.  If  any  wonder  I  should  justify 
a  power  in  the  two  houses^  to  resist  and  command  aid  against 
any  agents  of  destructire  commands  of  the  king,  and  yet  not  allow 
them  power  of  judging  when  those  agents  or  commands  are  destruc. 
tiye :  I  answer,  I  do  not  simply  deny  them  a  power  of  judging  and 
declaring  this ;  but  I  deny  them  to  be  a  legal  court  ordained  to  judge 
of  this  case  authoritatively,  so  as  i6  bind  all  people  to  receire  and 
rest  in  their  judgment  for  conscience  of  its  authority,  and  because 
they  hare  voted  it«  It  is  the  evidence,  not  the  power  of  their  Totes, 
must  bind  our  reason  and  practice  in  this  case.  We  ought  to  con. 
ceire  their  votes  the  discoveries  made  by  the  best  eyes  of  the  king, 
dom,  and  which,  in  likelihood,  should  see  most:  But,  when  they 
vote  a  thing  against  the  proceedings  of  the  third  and  supreme  estate, 
our  consciences  must  hare  evidence  of  truth  to  guide  them,  and 
not  the  sole  authority  of  Totes,  and  that  for  the  reason  to  often 
tlledged. 
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HEREAS  the  grand  conYentloD  of  the  Estates  of  England,  hare 
asserted  the  people's  rights,  by  declaring,  <  That  the  late  King  James 
^  the  Second,  Iniring  endeavoured  to  sobrert  the  constitutioa  of  the 
^  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
^  people,  and,  by  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  haring 
.*  violated  the  fttadanicDtal  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  (^ul 
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^  ont  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  goYemment;  and  dint  ih€ 
*  throne  19  thereby   yacant'     For  which  misgcyremnient,  he  has 
forfeited  the  trust  of  the  r^i  Inheritance  of  the  executire  pow«r, 
both  in  hhnself,  and  in  his  heirs,  lineal  and  coUatexal;  so  thai  thm 
same  b  devolved  back  to  the  people,  who  have  also  the  legislatiTtt 
authority,  and  consequently  may  of  right  give,  and  dispose  thereof^ 
by  their  representatives,  for  their  future  peace,  benefit,  security,  and 
government,  according  to  their  good-will  and  pleasure.     And,  foras. 
much  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  all  times,  but  in  this  dangerous 
Conjunctore  especially,  that  the  government  be  speedily  settled  on 
sure  and  lasting^ foundations;  and  consequently  that  such  person  or 
*  persons  be  immediately  placed  in  the  throne,  in  whom  the  nation  has 
most  reason  to  repose  an  intire  confidence;   It,  therefore,  now  lies 
upon  us  to  make  so  judicious  a  choice,  that  we  may,  in  all  human 
probability,  thereby  render  ourselves  a  happy  people,  and  give  our 
posterity  cause  to  rejoice,  when  they  read  the  proceedings  of  this 
wise  and  grand  convention.     Who  is  it,  therefore,  that  has  so  highly 
merited  the  love  and  good  opinion  of  the  people,  the  honour  c{ 
wearing  the  crown,  and  swaying  the  scepter  of  this  land,  as  his  iU 
kistrious  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?    Who,  with  so  great  ex. 
pence,  hazard,  conduct,  courage,  and  generosity,  has  happily  rescoed 
QS  from  popery  and  slavery,  and,  with  so  much  gallantly,  restored 
OS  to  our  ancient  rights,  religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  properties;  for 
which  heroickactionj  we  can  do  no  less,  in  prudence,  honour,  and 
gratitude,  than  pray  him  to  accept  our  crown. 

II.  It  is  better  to  settle  the  exercise  of  the  goremment  in  one 
who  is  not  immediate  in  the  line,  than  in  one  that  is.  1 .  Because 
it  is  a  clear  asserting  of  a  fundamental  right,  that  manifests  the  coo. 
•titntion  of  the  English  government,  and  covers  the  subjects  from 

?ri^nny  and  slarery.  d.  It  cots  off  the  dispute  of  the  pretended 
rince  of  Wales.  S.  The  old  succession  being  legally  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  made,  the  government  is  secured  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  Pktpist. 

III.  The  making  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  king  and 
queen  jomtly,  is  the  nation's  gratitude  and  generosity ;  and,  by  re. 
continuing  tiie  line  in  remainder,  is  manifested  the  inestimable  value 
the  people  have  for  tiie  two  princesses,  notwithstanding  the  male, 
administration  of  their  unhappy  father. 

ly.  Tlie  present  state  of  Europe  in  general^  and  of  these  kmg* 
doms  in  particular,  requires  a  vigorous  and  masculine  administration. 
To  recover  what  is^  lost,  rescue  what  b  •  in  danger,  and  rectify 
what  is  amiss^  cannot  be  effected,  but  by  a  prince  that  is  consum- 
mate in  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war.  Though  the  prince 
and  princess  be  king  and  queen  jointly,  and  will  equally  share  the 
glory  of  a  crown,  and  we  the  happiness  of  their  auspicious  reign ; 
yet  tiie  wisdom  of  the  grand  convention  is  manifested.  First,  In 
placing  the  esecutire  power  in  one  of  them,  and  not  in  both ;  for  two 
persons  equal  in  authority,  may  differ  in  opinion,  and  consequently 
in  command;  and  it  is  evident,  no  man  can  senre  two  masters. 
Stcoodlj,  It  is  bighlj  nocessaiy  and  pruden^  rather  to  Vest  tite  ad. 
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feiinistmlioii  Ib  tiie  bnalMnd,  Omui  in  the  wife.  1.  Because  t  man,  by 
nature,  edncation,  and  experience,  is  c^enerally  rendered  more  ca« 
pable  to  goTem,  than  ike  uroman ;  therefore,  3.  The  hnsband  ought 
Tather  to  rule  the  wife,  than  the  wife  the  hnaband,  especially  con. 
aideriog  the  ypw  in  matrimony.  3«  The  Pribce  of  Orange  is  not 
more  proper  to  goVem,  as  he  is  man  and  husband  only,  but  as  he  is. 
A  raui,  a  husband,  and  a  prince  of  i^nown  honour,  profound  wisdom, 
uadattDted  courage,  and  incomparable  merit;  as  he  is  a  person  that 
is  oatnrally  inclined  to.  be  just,  merciful,  and  peaceable,  and  to  do 
mil  publick  acts  of  generosity  for  the  advancement  of  the  interest 
and  happiness  of  human  societies,  and  therefore  most  fit,  under 
Jieiven^  to  haTe  the  sole  executive  power. 
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fjTOD  by  no  word  binds  any  people  to  this,  or  that  form  of  gOYem. 
ment,  till  they  by  their  own  act  bind  themselves. 

None  ought  to  advance  the  greatness  of  his  sovereign,  with  the 
publick  detriment. 

The  end  of  magistracy  is  the  good  of  the  whole  body,  head  and 
members  conjunctly;  but,  if  we  speak  divisimy  then  the  good  of 
the  society  is  the  ultimate  end ;  andU  next  to  that,  as  conducent  to 
that,  the  governor's  greatness  and  prerogative. 

The  measure  of  our  government  is  acknowledged  to  be  by  law  ; 
and  therefore  the  king  cannot  confer  authority  to  any  beyond  law; 
so  that  those  agents,  deriving  no  authority  from  him,^  are  mere 
instruments  of  his  will,  unauthorised  persons,  in  their  assaultSi 
fobb*»rs. 

King  Charles  the  First's  declaration  at  Newmarket,  1641,  says, 
utat  the  law  is  the  measure  of  his  power, 
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There  is  no  absolute  authority/ where  there  is  no  Absolute  sub. 
jection  due ;  and  there  can  be  no  .absolute  sufajectioii  due  where 
there  is  ho  absolute  authority.  No  man  wants  autiiority  to  defend 
his  life  against  him,  who  has  no  authority  to  take  it  away  ;  but  no 
man  whatsoerer  has  any  just  authority,  that  is,  any  authority  at  all, 
to  take  it  away  contrary  to  law. 

He,  that  resists  th^  usurpations  of  men,  does  not  resist  tiie  oidi. 
nance  of  God,  which  alone  is  forbidden  to  be  resisted ;  but  acts  of 
arbitraiy  and  illegal  tiolence  are  the  usurpations  of  men^  therefore 
may  be  resisted. 

We  are  bound  not  to  part  with  our  Itres,  but  to  defend  then ; 
unless,  when  the  laws  of  God,  or  our  country,  require  us  to  lay  them 
down. 

Voluntary  slarery  is  a  sin  against  ,die  law  of  nature,  which  no 
man,  in  his  right  mind,  can  be  guilty  of. 

Self-defence  nerer  did  any  mischief  in  this  world,  and  it  is  im. 
possible,  that  one  man's  righting  himself  can  do  another  man  wrong; 
the  mischief,  that  happens  in  that  case,  is  wholly  to  be  charged  upon 
those,  that  inrade  men's  lives  and  liberties,  and  thereby  put  them 
upon  a  necessity  of  defending  them. 

Every  man  has  the  right  of  self.preserTation  as  intire  under  ciril 
gOT.ernment,  as  he  had  in  a  state  of  nature.  Under  what  gorernment 
soeyer  I  liye,  I  may  still  kill  another  man,  when  I  have  no  other 
way  to  preserve  my  life  from  unjust  violence,  by  private  hands.  Now 
the  hands  of  subordinate  magistrates,  employ^  in  acts  of  iliegil 
Tiolence,  are  private  hands,  and  armed  with  no  manner  of  authority 
at  all ;  of-  which  this  is  a  most  convincing  proof,  that  they  may  be 
hanged  by  law,  for  such  acts,  which  no  man  can  or  ought  to  suffer, 
for  what  he  does  by  authority ;  for  illegal  violence  19  no  part  pf  their 
office. 

What  can  be  more  contrary  to  reason,  and  the  governnieQtof  the 
world,  yea,  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Almighty  God,  than  that 
some  thousands,  or  millions  of  people,  should  be  so  subjected  tp  the 
power  of  one  man,  of  the  #ame  infirmities  with  themselves ;  and, 
in  case  he  should  command  all  their  throats  to  be  cut,  they  are 
obliged  under  the  pain  of  no  less  than  damnation,  by  a  thing  called 
passive  obedience,  to  submit  their  necks  tamely  to  the  blow  I 

Kings  were  made  to  govern  and  protect  the  people,  not  to  destroy 
them;  but  I  never  heard  that  the  people  ^^ere  made  for  kings. 

Ah,  but  some  do  object,  the  <;orporation  oath  binds  us  to  be  passive, 
the  design  whereof  I  shall  here  inquire  into,  viz.  This  oath  was 
made  quickly  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  from 
an  unnatural  rebellion  ;  and  a  Popish  king  was  not  then  thought  of. 
King  Charles  the  Second  being  as  likely  or  likelier  to  live,  than  the 
late  King  James.  And  can  It  be  thought'  this  oath  was  made  widi 
any  other  design,  than  to  prevent  the  like  rebellion,  for. the  future; 
that,  as  soon  as  we  were  delivered  from  one  unreasonable  tyranny 
and  oppression,  we  should  run  ourselves  wilfully  into  another? 
Which  is  in  effect,  if  this  oath  is  to  be  taken  in  the  strictest  sense, 
or,  at  least,  standing  to  the  mercy  of  the  prince,  whether  he  will  be 
so  or  no  J  pin  any  man  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  think,  the  legishtorg 
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deseed,  by  thb  Mtfa,  to  bin^  tlMiHielref  ud  the  conmniBity  (o  be 
■o  pasgire,  that,  if  the  kin^  endearoored  to  cut  oar  throats,  or  oyer. 
thrmr  the  laws,  rights^aad  priyileges  of  the  anbjecty  and  endeayoared 
to  bring  in  poperj  aad  aiaTerj,  vr€  should  stand  stUl,  and  let 
bint  ?  I^at  all  the  world  judge,  whether  it  can  with  any  reason  bo 
thought. 

Tf  an  abiolots  monarch  shonld  degenerate  into  so  monstrous  no^ 
natural  a  tyranny,  as  apparently  to  seek  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
commnmty,  then  sneh  community  may  negatiyelyTesist  such  subver. 
sion^  and,  if'  constrained  to  it,  positiTely  resist  such  endeavours,  aud 
defend  themseWes  by  force  against  any  instruments  whatsoever,  for 
the  cActing  thereof. 

Firat,  Darid  did  so,  when^  purslied  by  Saul,  he  made  negative  re«. 
aiatance  by  flight ;  and  doubtless,  if  negative  would  not  have  served 
the  turn,  he  intended, 

Secondly,  To  make  positive  resistance,  else  why  did  he  strengthen 
hioMelf  by  forces,  but  by  that  force  of  arms  to  defend  himself?  If  then 
he  might  do  it.for  his  particular  safety,  much  rather  may  it  be  done 
for  the  publick,  especially  in  a  limited  monarchy, 

Reaistance  ought  not  to  be  made  against  all  illegal  proceedings, 
but  such  which  are  subversive  and  nnsofi(?rable,*as  when  there  b  an 
invasion  actually  made,  or  eminently  feared,  by  a  foreign  power,  or 
when,  by  an  intestine  faction,  the  laws  and  frame  of  goverUment  are 
secretly  undermined  or  openly  assaulted ;  in  both  these  cases,  the  be. 
ingof  the  government  being  indangered,  the  people's  safety  and  trust 
bind  them,  as  well  to  assist  the  king  in  securing,  as  .to  secure  it  by 
thems^ves,  the  king  refusiiig. 

A*  monarch  acting  according  to  his  power,  not  exceeding  the  an. 
thority  which  God  and  the  laws  have  conferred  on  him,-  is  no  way 
to  be  opposed  either  by  all  or  any  of  his  subjects,  out  in^  conscience 
to  God's  ordinance  obeyed.     This  is  granted  on  all  sides. 

The  piinoe  is  bound  to  the  laws,  on  the  authority  whereof  his  au^ 
iherity  depends,  and  to  the  laws  he  ought  to  submit. 

The  end  of  a  king  is  the  general  good  of  hh  people,^  which  he  not 
performine,  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  ^king. 

'  The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  dissolved  oy  the  cessation  of  the  mat. 
ter  o(  it,  or  by  any  remarkable  change  about  the  principal  causo 
of  the  oath ;  the  obligation  of  a  nation's  allegiance  to  their  prince 
ean  be  nothing  else,  but  his  being  in  actual  capacity  \o  command 
and  protect  them.  Whensoever,  therefore,  this  actual  capacity  is 
changed  then  the  obH^tion  to  obedience  must  be  changed  also. 

The  reciprocal  oblation,  there  is  between  the  king  and  the  peot. 
pie,  binds  the  one  to  protection  and  just  government,  and  the 
*  other  to  tribute  and  obedience  ;  and  those  duties  of  protection  and 
obedience  appear  to  be  correlative :  so  the  law  has  appointed  reci. 
procal  baths  to  be  taken  for  the  better  inforcing  the  performance  of 
these  .respective  duties,  that  is,  the  coronation  oath  on  the  king's 
part,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  subjects,  which  is  an  agree., 
■iMor  cereoABt  between  king  and  people.  All  .agreemeuts  are  co^ 
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vdtouits,  hvt  rnodk  more  dutt,  which  hath  the  obligtiioii  of  an  oatk 
to  bind  it.   * 

I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  as  reasonable,  a  king  conspiring  the  nunand 
destmction  of  his  people,  by  breaking  his  oath  or  contract,  and 
destroying  iiie  very  foandation  of  government,  and  in  lien  thereof 
bringing  in  popery  and  slarery,  as  the  late  King  James  did,  ho 
•hoiild  forfeit  and  lose  the  right  of  governing,  as  that  the  people  con* 
S{^rtng  against  him  should  mSer  death  ? 

I  ask,  whether  the  authority  which  is  inlierent  in  our  kioga  be 
boundless  and  absolute,  or  limited  and  determined?  So  dial  the  acts 
which  they  do,  or  command  to  be  done,  without  that  ounpass  and 
bounds,  be  not  only  sinful  in  themselves,  but  invalid,  and  not  antho. 
ritatrre  to  other9. 

The  word  loyal  comes  from  the  French  word  ia  /ot,  which  is  to 
be  legal,  or  true  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he 
that  obeys  the  commands  of  his  prince,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  is  so  far  from  being  loyal,  that  he  is  an  illegal  person,  and  a 
betrayer  of  the  knovm  laws  of  his  country.  » 

Passive  obedience  is  popery  established  by  law,  whenever  the  prince 
shall  please,  and  by  consequence  slavery ;  whereas  the  subjects  of  Eo« 
gland  never  were  slaves  in  any  particular,  nor  «ver  would  be  in  the 
darkest  times  of  popery. 

I  ask,  where  was  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  wlien  Qneea 
Elisabeth  assisted  the  Hollanders  against  their  lawful  sovereign  tbe 
King  of  Spain,  and  when  she  assisted  the  Protestants  of  France  at  a 
vast  charge,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the 
Third,  and  in  King  Charles  the  First's  reign,  die  expedition  of  Ro. 
chel  was  carried  on  by  king  and  parliament,  and  oordialiy 
agreed  to  by  the  fathers  of  our  church,  and  yet  the  Protestants 
of  France  could  never  pretend  to  any  such  privileges  as  England 
can  justly  claitn  ? 

The  late  King  James'ji  life  has  been  but  one  continued  and  lbna«d 
conspiracy  against  our  religion,  laws,  rights,  and  privileges;  and  what 
can  be  expected  from  such  a  prince,  who  is  a  Romanist,  and  has  vjo. 
lated  his  oath  before  God  ^pd  man,  and  endeavours  to  reyestablish 
himself  with  the  sword,  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  greatest  tynnts 
that  ever  the  world  produced  ?    . 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  monarchy  was  originally  instituted  by  God 
Almighty,  or  that  we  are  commanded  to  obey  kings,  exclusively  ta 
all  other  government. 

I  ask,  where  was  there  such  a  thing  as  a  king  for  the  first  siitem 
hundred  years  and  upwards,  which  is  to  the  deluge,  or  for  several 
hundred  years  after  it?  The  first  king,  at  least  the  first  mentioned  In 
holy  writ,  is  Nimrod,  of  the  posterity  of  Cham,  who  began  his  kmg. 
-  dom  in  the  second  century  after  the  fiood ;  whose  kingdom  was  foon. 
ded  by  force  and  violence ;  so  that  the  very  foundation  of  monarchy 
seems  to  be  laid  from  this  person,  which  makes  but  little  iorjure  dim 
vino.  If  kings  are  by  divine  appointment^  is  it  not  rattooal  to  believe 
that  God  would  have  commanded  ail  the  world  to  have  been  govainid 
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by  kinga^  or  %t  kast  the  chrittiMi  world,  and  kn%  g}v«ti  Uiem  € 
pardeolar  law  to  govern  by  ? 
If  monarchy  he  jure  dtvino^  then  all  other  ^oTeroment  is  siofiil. 
Allegiance  is  dae  to  him  from  whom  we  receire  protectioo.  This  it 
allowed  on  by  all  the  world  ;  else  why  do  men,  after  having  sworn 
allegiance  to  their  natiTe  prince^  and  going  into  anotiier  country^ 
swear  allegiance  to  the  prince  thereof? 

Allegiance  is  due  ib  a  king  In  possession,  who  is  called  a  king  dd 
fado^  and  treason  may  be  committed  against. him,  as  weU  as  against 
a  king  by  regular  descent;  and  yet,  by  the  law,  treason  cannot  b^ 
conmittMi  against  the  ri^^tfttl  heir,  who  is  called  a  king  de  juref 
who  is  out  of  possession  of  the  crown,'  and  ail  jadicial  and  polL 
tical  acts,  done  by  a  king  de  facfo^  are  as  valid  and  obligatory, 
as  if  they  had  been  done  by  a  rightful  king,  in  actual  possession  of 
the  throne.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  all  such  acts  done  by  a 
king  dejure^  who  is  not  in  possession  of  the  crown,  are  totally  void. 
In  kike  manner,  the  law  prefers  the  peace  and  order  of  the  polity, 
before  the  particular  rights  of  the  king  himself;  and  the  great  ena 
of  the  regal  authority,  and  of  the  law  itself,  is  the  quiet  and  pros, 
perity  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  aphorism,  that  the  sahty  of  the  people  is  the 
supreme  law,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred  before  titles  to  sac* 
cession. 

The  succession  of  the  crown  of  England  Is  not  by  divine  right,  but 
by  political  institntion  ;  and  all  the  prerogatives  and  authorities  of 
the  crown  belong  to  the  successor  de  factoy  and  not  to  the  heir  de 
jure  J  or  ex  ardine^  being  out  of  possession;  and  that  all^iance  Is 
dae  in  anch  case  to  the  former,  and  not  ia  the  latter. 

All  the  proofs  that  are  brought  out  of  the  gospel,  for  obedience 
to  princes,  do  confirm  this  maum  of  our  law;  for  neither  ourSa« 
viour  or  his  apostles  bid  christians  enquire  into  the  right  and  title 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  obey  them,  under  what  government,  it 
was  their  lot  ^  to  fall,  for  few  of  them  could  pretend  a  legal  title  te 
the  crown. 

I  challenge  all  the  passive  obedience  and  jure  divino  men  in  En« 
gland,  nay  in  the  whole  world,  to  answer  these  assertions  and  propo* 
fitions,  and  prove  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  Rndjure  dwhio^ 
by  scripture,  lAW,  or  reason.  Whenthese  are  proved,  I  dare  be 
hold  to  affirm  the  nation  will  send  for  the  late  King  James,  and 
submit  to  his  yoke,  and  lay  down  their  necks  upon  the  block,  ami 
itand  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  and  Irish  dragoons,  to  cat  their 
throats. 

I  conjure  all  the  dissatisfied  persons,  in  their  majesty's  dominions^ 
to  be  satisfied  with  these  assertions  and  propositions,  or  to  answer 
them,  and  shew  sound  reason  for  their  dissent  from  the  present  go« 
▼emment ;  for  a  wilful  schism  in  the  state  Is  a  sin,  and  he  that  en« 
deavours  to  sow  dissensions  amongst  the  people,  and  to  draw 
their  majesties  subjects,  from  their  true  allegiancei  is  guilty  of  a 
.     doable  suu 
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^  Andy  because  it  mtj  be  objected,  in  ftoswering  tbese  propdritiofu, 
liiej  must  be  forced  to  write  against  the  gOTernment,  I  do  pronise, 
if  they  send  a  short,  but  direct  aoswer,  to  Mr.  Randal  Tabor's,  to 
print  it,  with  a  reply  annexed  to  it. 

Licensed  May  7,  1689.  J.  Frasbe. 


QUAKERS  REMONSTRANCE  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT,  *c- 

TOUCHING  THE  POPISH  PLOT, 

▲Nn 

SIR  EDMUNDBURY  GODFREY^S  MURDER. 

Much  of  which  being  not  unseasonable  at  this  juncture j  it  is  mm 

reprinted: 

As  also  Uh  shew,  that  the  Qnakers  were  formerly  as  scaloos 
against  Popery,  as  any  others ;  notwithstanding  they  hare  so  muck 
appeared  to  the  contrary  of  late.  Licensed,  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
1660.  London,  printed  1680,  and  sold  at  seveial  BookseUeri. 
Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


XT  is  not  a  time  now  to  dispute,  but  to  act,  and  that  Tigorootlj 
too,  or  England's  lost  Popery,  that  enemy  to  God,  by  setting  op 
idols;  to  Christ,  by  its  new-found  mediators:  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  putting  a  Pope  in  hil  place;  to  the  Scriptures,  by  its  legends  and 
corrupt  traditions ;  to  reason,  by  its  imposed  absurdiUes ;  to  com. 
mon  sense,  by  its  most  foolish,  but  most  idolised  transubstantialioD*; 
to  all  tender  dissenting  consciences,  by  fire  and  fa^ot;  and  to  all 
civil  lOTemments,  that  refuse  to  be  subject  to  it,  by  plots,  assassiaa. 
tionS)  and  horrid  massacres,  it^  usual  and  notorious  steps  to  worldly 
adTancement.  This  monstrous  Popery,  this  common  enemy  to  mao. 
kind,  that  hath  so  often  contrived  our  ruin,  and  sereral  times 
been  at  the  very  point  of  effecting  it,  has  once  more  attempted  ns, 
and  with  that  Tiolence  and  design,  that  it  looks  like  the  last  time: 
Nay,  the  great  sticklers  of  it  are  got  within  our  works,  and  promise 
themseWes  the  gar i son ;  because,  they  say,  they  hare  friends  ia 
disguise  among  us.  It  is  true,  they  have  lost  some  men  in  the  at. 
tempt,  but  they  are  not  much  daunted  at  that;  for  the  whole  papal 
world,  they  brag,  have  conspired  their  succe^,  and  the  air  rings  with 
the  thousands  of  masses,  that  are  daily  said  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
design,  as  if  their  intention  were  to  contort  the  world,  and  not  to 
kill  the  king^  garble  the  pari  lament,  •shamble  all  good  and  sober 
Protestants  of  erery  party,  fire  and  plunder  cities,  and,  finally, 
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chtnge  the   goTernment  and  religion  of  the  kingdom,   irhich  it 
tbe  plot. 

Nor  will  the  more  impadent  of  them  deny  the  thing  in  general, 
hot  much  the  contrary,  insnlting  to  us  with  Tertullian^s  ImpUvhnui 
«mnia  against  the  old  Pagans.  We  fill  your  courts,  your  armies, 
Tour  nnTies  ;  it  must  take,  you  cannot  ayoid  it;  it  is  a  just  cause  to 
extirpate  hereticks,  root  and  branch. 

But  one  (and  may  be  the  worst)  part  of  the  plot  has  failed  them ; 
they  resolred  to  surprise  you,  to  make  a  night's  work  of  it,  to  let 
yon  and  your's  never  see  day  more  (for  such  deeds  become  darkness) 
as  they  did  in  France  and  Ireland,  in  those  roost  bloody  massacres 
of  poor  harmless  Protestants.     But  Grod,  the  infinitely  good  and 
gracious  Grod,   that  hath  always  watched  OTer  this  poor  island,  an 
hundred  times   designed  to  destruction,  and  whose  eye  pierceth 
through  the  secrets  of  men,  hath,  notwithstanding  the  greatness,  aa 
well  as  multitude  of  our  sins  (not  to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  but 
his  patience  and  compassion)  discorered  this  impious  conspiracy, 
we  hope,  too  early  for  the  plotter's  purpose ;  he  has  beaten  up  our 
quarters,  and  given  us  the  alarm.  If  we  will  take  it.   Methinks  we 
•hould,  when  the  noise  of  fire  and  sword  is  hi  our  ears ;  when  we 
cannot  walk  the  streets  without  danger  of  being  stabbed,  nor  sleep  In 
our  houses  for  fear  of  being  burned ;  witness  the  dreadful  fire  of 
London,  the  fire  of  Southwark,  and  that,  the  other  day,  of  Lime, 
house,  where  three  poor  souls  were  bnmed  quick,  to  say  nothing  of 
forty  attempts  they  have  made  in  other  places.     To  which  let  me  add 
the  design,  in  general,  of  massacring  all  the  best  people  in  the  king, 
dom,  b^un,  and  amply  confirmed,  in  the  most  barbarous  murder  of 
thatwoi^y  knight,  and  judicious  magistrate,  Sir  Edmundbury  God. 
frey  ;  and  here  I  must  stay  a  while.     Murder  is  a  great -sin  against 
Gold  and  our  neighbour ;  but,  alas  !  what  induced  them  to  it  here  ? 
Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  was  oneof  the  mildest  men  to  these  bloody 
Papists,  that  was  in  commission  for  the  peace ;  for,  though  he  hated 
srhitrary  power,  and  Popery,  as  the  cause  or  effect  of  it,  yet  a  man 
for  a  due  liberty  to  all  sober  people,  pretending  tenderness  of  con. 
scien(fe,  and  saved  them  from  many  a  pinch  on  that  score ;  hoping, 
IS  many  more  did,  that,  after  an  hundred  years  experience,  inter- 
marriages, conversadon,   and  large  indulgence,  they  were  grown 
^iser,  if  not  more  christian,  than  to  cut  their  way  to  goyemment 
through  blood,    and  kill  for  religion  (pardon  me  the  use  of  the 
word  about  popery,  that  has  nothing  of  religion,. but  the  name);  but 
gratitude  restrains  not  men  of  this  stamp,  their  principle  knows  no 
kindred,  no  obedience,  no  obligatlcn,  that  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
conspired  dominion.     Wei),  but  was  it  that  they  would  be  revenged 
of  htm,  for  having  courage',  courage  I  say,  as  the  world  goes,  to  take 
depositions,  upon  oath,  of  their  denlish  plot  ?  But  where  is  the  crhne 
here,  which  can  properly,  give  their  act  the  term  of  lerenge,  since 
eumination  is  neither  judgment  nor  execution  ?  Even  a  saint  is  not 
injured  to  be  Examined,  much  lessk  papist :  Innocency  gets  on  trial, 
if  falsly  accused  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  for  truth  seeks  no  corners, 
nor  yet  ditches  to  lay  a  orardered  man  in,  after  having  strangled  him, 
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ia  the  honie  for  ike  purpose.  What  tlieiictii  lie  the  plain  Ea^ab  of 
the  butinesa  bnt  this,  that  they  concluded,  his  former  kindoeia,  tliu 
abased,  would  for  oTer  diseiigage  him  for  tiie  future  ;  and  that,  since 
he  could  not  be  prerailed  uppn  to  stifle  the  oTideAce  hehad^  auid 
nu^t  yet  haye  produced  (for  he  acknowledged  to  some,  be  had  beaa 
both  tampered  with  and  menaced)  they  wcHild  strangle  him  ;  which  is 
such  a  demonstration,  that  their  folly,  as  well  as  malice,  baft  givcsi 
of  the  whole  to  be  true,  that  none  can  now  deny  it  to  bea.  ^o^ 
but  tho|^  that  are  of  it,  or  will  lose  by  the  discovery. 

But  some  say,  hekUled  himself.  That  is  a  likely  bosineia  io. 
deed ;  for  what  I  pray  ?  a  sober,  charitable,  judiciooa  naiu  O, 
but  he  lifas  melancholy ;  that  is,  he  was  a  serious  man.  Bat  why 
now  moife  melancholy  than  eter?  Because  he  had  wronged  Uio  imia* 
cent  Papists.  Is  that  itS  Where  is  the  wrong?  Is  it,  that  he  heard 
what  persons,  upon  oath,  declared  of  the  moet  horrid  conspiracy 
that  ever  was  on  foot  in  the  world,  but  the  murdering  of  the  Son  of 
God  ?  But,  be  this  deposition  true  or  false,  it  was  his  duty  and  pboe 
to  take  it,  he  was  sworn  to  do  it,  it  was  a  great,  and  the  liest  part  of 
his  office;  he  had  deserved  a  plotter's  punishment  to  have  lefoaed 
the  thing.  Here  Is  no.rirulency,  suborning  of  evidence,  coodemiimg, 
or  murdering  them,  in  all  this.  Where  is  the  sin  then,  that  sheaki 
trouble  his  conscience?  But  they,  that  will  murder,  will  lie  to  cover  it. 

Besides,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  strangled,  and  his  neck  bn^ 
before  stabbed,  because  he  could  neither  strangle  himself,  nor 
break  his  neck,  after  he  was  stabbed  through  his  heart,  nor 
stab  himself  after  he  was  strangled,  and  his  neck  broke.  More, 
over,  had  he  be^n  stabbed  before  dead,  or  soon  after,  blood  woold 
have  appeared  on  the  hilt  of  his  swoid  on  which  he  lay,  or  on  the 
ground,  it  being  a  dry  place,  or  on  his  cloaths ;  but  no  blood  tras 
to  be  seen,  and  when  the  sword  was  drawn  out  of  his  body,  which 
his  murderers  put  in  io  palliate  the  butchery,  nothing  issued  from 
him  but  a  dark  water,  as  is  usual,  where  blood  is  congealed,  as  his 
.  doubtless  was,  before  he  was  stabbed ;  for,  we  are  of  opinion,  there 
was  a  good  time  betwist  strangling  and  stabbing  him,  and  that  the 
latter  was  upon  great  deliberation,  and  that  on  purpose  to  hide  the 
actors,  and  'cast  the  murder  upon  himself.  O  Lord  God  1  that  erer 
men  should  be  so  much  the  children  of  the  devil,  as  first  to  murder, 
then  charge  it  upon  the  innocent  soul  murdered.  But  the  devil  was 
ever  a  fool,  and  so  in  this;  for,  besides  what  we  have  observed,  this 
further  is  to  be  said,  they  tliat  killed  him  would  have  us  think  it  wu 
himself,  because  reither  cloaths,  nor  money,  nor  rings,  were  taken 
away.  True,  but  though  they  thp.t  are  concerned  in  the  plot  wanted 
neither  his  cloaths,  nor  money,  nor  rings,  to  carry  it  on,  yet  they 
took  what  they  wanted,  and  they  wanted  what  they  took  with  a  wit. 
ness,  and  that  was  his  pocket-book  of  depositions  and  examinatioDs; 
whidi  puts  it  out  of  doubt,  that  they,  that  were  so  much  concerned 
in  them,  both  murdered  him  and  took  it ;  for  none  can  think  that 
Father  Conyers,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  confessor,  taking  the  air 
over  hedge  and  ditch  to  Primrose  Hill,  dropt  just  upon  him,  and 
.  pickt  his  pockets  of  the  book.  Well,  but  why  may  h^  not  have  liaiig* 
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td  Iitmsel^  tad  Ut  kindred,  to  sate  hit  estate,  ktaVbed  Urn  afS^er. 
wards,  and  carried  hSm  thither?  This  is  deadly  cmiiung;  but  why 
was  his  pocket-book  only  wanting,  wherein  the  plotters  were  con^ 
oemed  ?  Tricks  will  <not  do  here.  Furthermore,  why  did  they  not 
keep  Itts  g<^ld,  silver,  and  rings,  that  were  found  in  his  pocket,  but 
expose  them?  Why- not  strip  him  in  some  degree,  make  woand  in 
his  flword^rm,  and  hack,  bend,  or  break  his  sword,  that  it  might 
look  like  robbery  ?  But,  last  of  all,  why  should  tiiey  carry  him  out 
cxactlj  as  |ie  used  to  go,  quite  dressed,  and  want  a  band,  especially 
riuce  ihey  were  so  punctual  as  to  take  his  sword,  belt,  gloves,  and 
itick,  witli  them  ?  He  went  out,  in  the  morning,  with  a  great  laced 
band,  none  wiis  found,  as  well  as  the  book  of  examinations.  Of  that 
we  hare  already  spoke ;  for  the  band,  it  is  a  plain  case  they  Strang. 
led  htm,  and  being  a  long«necked  man,  and  wearing  an  high  strong 
collar,  be  struggling  to  save  himself,  and  they  striving  to  dispatch  him 
that  way,  the  band  was  torn  in  the  fray,  and,  to  have  let  it  go  so^ 
had  been  to  hare  told  the  story  too  plainly ;  that  b,  that  the  man 
was  strangled  to  death  by  violence,  and  that  the  stab  of  his  own  sword 
was  an  after.trick  to  cover  the  business. 

Thus  this  poor  gentleman,  but  worthy  and  brave  patriot,  ended 
his  days,  by  the  assassinating  hands  of  Papists,  whose  butchery 
made  him  the  common  martyr  of  his  religion  and  country,  and  his 
death  is  to  us  the  earnest  of  their  cruelty  ;  in  him  they  have  massa. 
ered  ns  all,  we  must  take  it  to  oursplves,  aud  can  no  more  be  ufu 
concerned  in  his  death,  than  disinterested  in  the  cause  of  it. 

The  plot  IS  opened,  the  tragedy  is  begun,  our  wives  are  affrighted, 
our  children  cry,  no  man  is  sure  of  his  life  a  day  ;  the  choice  is  only, 
what  death  we  shall  die,  whether  be  stabbed,  strangled,  or  burned. 
This  consternation  and  insecurity  must  needs  obstruct  all  commerce, 
scare  people  from  following  their  lawful  occasions,  deter  all  officers 
of  justice  from  their  duty,  and,  in  fine,  dissolve  human  society,  and 
reduce  the  world  into  its  first  chaos. 

For  the  Lord's  sake,  let  us  consider  our  condition,  let  us  all  turn 
to  the  f^rd  with  unfeigned  repentance,  let  us  look  and  cry  to  him 
for  help,  that  he,  who  has  discovered,  would  confound  this  bloody 
conspiracy,  and  shew  mercy,  and  bring  us  deliverance,  that  we 
inay  yet  see  his  salvation,  and  serve  him  all  the  days  of  our  lives; 
and,  in  order  to  our  security,  these  things  are  earnestly  requested 
of  you: 

1.  Take  effectual  care  to  preserve  the  king;  they  say,  and  we 
believe,  he  is  not  for  their  turn.  We  would  not  have  him,  for  his 
sake  and  ours.  In  order  to  this,  pray  find  out  the  Ahithophels,  the 
dangerous  men  about  him ;  you  know  who  they  are,  be  free  and  bold^ 
prize  your  time,  the  conjuncture  is  great.  ' 

9.  Vote  an  address  to  the  king,  to  banish  all  Irish  Papists  out  of 
the  at  my,  navy,  and  kingdom,  by  such  a  day,  and  all  Papists  out  Of 
the  City  of  London,  whose  gross  ignorance,  and  base  desperateness^ 
I'^ders  them  the  fittest  men  for  assassinations.  Besides,  it  is  a 
shame,  that  the  children  and  kindred  of  Irish  rebels,  if  not  some  of 
them  the  very  men  themselves  that  were  actors  in  that  horrid  mas* 
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Bacr«,  in  the  year  1641,  about  thirtjr.seTeti  yean  iinee,  !a  ^hidi 
above  three-hundred  thousand  Proteetaiits  were  murdered  in    the 
Xiogdom  of  Ireland,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  should  be  em. 
ployed  either  in  the  English  army  or  navy ;  but  more  scandMous  is 
it,  that  St.  James*8   should  bo  thiBir  head  quarters,  and  the  {Mjrk 
turned  into  an  Irish,  walk.     What  do  so  many  Irish  Papists,  Teigs^ 
and  rebels,  do  swarming  there  ?  No  good  to  be  sure ;  their  parts^ 
courage,  and  skill,  can  inrite  no  man  of  any  worth,  to  entertain 
them  ;  it  must  only  be  their  ignorance,  and  cowardly  cruelty,  which 
makes  them  instruments  of  mischief,  and  fit  to  be  used  by  those  that 
Ipfe  foul  play.    But,  that  poor  dissenting  Protestants  should  be  daily 
molested  and  pillag^,  for  the  sake  of  their  peaceable  conideiices, 
whilst  Teagues,  and  Irish  rebels,  go  by  whole  droves  under  the  nose 
of  king  and  duke,  in  their  royal  park,  and  walks  of  pleasure,  la  al. 
most  insupportable.    Is  this  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
discountenance  Popery  i  Expede  Herculem, 

3.  For  God's  sske,  call  for  the  plot ;  look  thoroughly  and  strictly 
into  it;  fear,  nor  farour  no  m?LU ^  Jiai  justiHa^  but  fear  God;  do 
what  you  do,  as  in  his  presence,  to  whom  you  mu«t  render  an  ac 
count ;  it  is  the  great  action  of  your  life,  discharge  your  trust,  and 
quit  youTsehes  now  like  men.  This  has  been  the  perpetual  troubler 
of  our  Protestant  Israel ;  as  you  would  see  God  with  comfort,  and 
secure  your  posterity  from  cItiI  and  spiritual  tyranny,  slip  not  this 
opportunity  God  has  so  wonderfully  cast  into  your  hands ;  be  not 
found  despisers  of  his  providence,  neither  be  you  careless,  or  fearfal 
of  improTing  it;  now  or  never:  Had  they  you  on  this  lock,  and  st 
this  advantage,  you  nor  yours  should  never  see  day  more.  What 
once  you  could  not  have  so  well  done,  they  have  now  made  eas/ 
and  necessary  for  you  to  do ;  and,  what  before  you  scarcely  might 
do,  is  now  become  your  duty.  Be  not  cheated  by  a  sacrifice;  let 
ndt  the  Urea  of  two  or  three  plotters  be  the  ransom  of  the  rest,  or 
your  satisfaction ;  it  is  not  blood,  but  security,  prospect,  futnit 
safety,  an  eternal  prevention  of  the  like  miseries  for  tha  future; 
otherwise,  we  shall  only  sit  down  with  the  peace  and  joy  of  fooli, 
and  fat  ourselves  sacrifices  with  more  security  against  their  next 
slaughter.    Therefore, 

4.  Raise  the  trained.bands,  and  let  them  be  put  not  so  ranch  is 
into  the  hands  of  men  popishly  affected ;  for  those  men  that  would 
pull  off  the  vizard,  in  case  Popery  prevailed  ;  that  otherwise  keep 
their  credit  by  not  discovering  themselves,  are  the  most  dangerous  to 
be  trusted ;  I  fear  Poper}-  thug  entering,  more  than  any  oSier  way. 
Examine  the  counties  well,  for  some  of  base  principles  are  intrusted. 

5.  Let  there  be  power  giveato  raise  auxiliaries,  that  such  honest 
Protestant  gentlemen,  as  are  willing,  at  their  own  cfiarges,  voluntas 
rily'to  serve  their  country,  by  raising  troops  or  companies,  or  serv. 
fug  in  them,  may  be  permitted  and  encouraged  so  to  do. 

6.  Let  every  Protestant  family  be  well  armedj  and  every  Popidk 
family  be  utterly  disarmed ;  they  have  tried  our  usage  of  arms  with 
ease,  we  theirs^ with  cruelty  enough. 

7.  Let  there  be  an  act,  with  a  strict  penalty,  that,  after  such  a 
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imy^  n<>  gmuamtth  shall  sell  gtiiis  or  ptatols;  cvtiers,  swoxds  o« 
daggers  ^  and  dry-salters,  gunpowder  or  bullets,  without  licaise  of 
the  aldermeii  cf  the  wards  in  Loudon,  or  some  chief  officer,  if  in 
any  other  vorporatioo ;  and  that  the  person  .so  buying  them  shaU^ 
before  the  said  officer,  subscribe  a  sufficient  test  against  Popery^ 
but,  more  especially,  that  no  Papist  be  suffered  to  make  or  sell  any 
such  implements  of  wan 

8.  That  care  be  taken  to  prerent  fraudulent  conreyances  of  estates 
by  Papists,  to  escape  the  law,  where  they  haire  done  mischief ;  for 
dits  is  to  cheat  the  government,  and  iuYalidate  the  law. 

9.  That  it  shall  b^  treason  for  any  Papist  to  entertain  a  pri«st, 
jetoit,  or  seminary  in  their  house,  because  mortal  enemies,  by  prin^ 
dple  aad  practice,  to  the  civil  gOTernmeht.  Consider  of  the  Swedish 
law,  or  some  other  way  to  clear  the  land  of  all  of  them;  let  us  buy 
them  out  to  be  safe.  * 

10.  That  in  all  schools,  particularly  in  unlrersities,  care  betaken 
to  educate  youth  in  a  just  abhorrence  of  Romish  principles,  espe* 
daily  the  Jesuit's  immoral  morals,  shewing  the  inconsistency  thereof 
with  human'  nature,  reason,  and  society,  as  well  as  pure  and  meek 
christiaoity,  of  which  there  has  been  great  neglect 

11.  That  our  youth  be  not  suffered  to  travel  abroad,  but  between 
twelve  and  sixteen,  and  that  under  the  conduct  of  approved  Protes- 
tants ;  for  the  present  way  of  education  is  chiefly  in  pleasure  and 
kosenets,  which  makes  way  for  atheism  or  Popery,  no  religion  or 
Idse  religion. 

12.  That  speedy  care  be  taken  to  release  all  oppressed  Protes. 
tants  in  this  kingdom ;  and,  since  the  Papists  mark  all  Pl-otestants 
out  for  one  fate,  and  esteem  them  one  body  of  hereticks,  that  ^  they 
may  be  as  one  body  of  protestancy  against  that  common  etfemy. 
Thb  is  the  language  of  Grod's  present  providence  j  those,  that  witfi- 
stand  it,  are  such  as  love  Rome  better  than  London ;  every  Protes. 
taut,  4issenter  of  not,  has  the  same  thing  to  say  against  popery. 
Agree  then  so  far,  and  let  a  general  negative  creed  be  concluded 
upon,  and  from  thence  let  some  general  positive  truths  be<:o6sidered 
of,  in  order  to  a  better  understanding  among  them.  For  this  pur. 
pose,  let  there  be  a  select  assembly  of  some  out  of  all  persuasions^ 
in  which  these  two  proposals  may  be  duly  weighed,  that  whosoever 

V     believe,  and  own  what  shall  be  therein  contained,  shall  be  reputed 
and  protected  as  true  Protestants. 

Latilifj  and  more  especially,  let  all  the  laws  m  force  against  immo. 
lality  be  speedily  and  effectually  executed.  It  is  sip,  which  is  the 
disease  and  shame  of  the  nation;  we  have  foi^otten  God,  and  cast  his 
law  behind  us^  and  we  deserve  not  this  beginning  of  deliverance. 
Our  pleasures  have  been  our  gods,  and  to  them  we  bow,  and  have 
little  or  no  religion  at  heart ;  therefore  it  is  that  iniquity  abounds, 
and  in  that  variety  too,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  no  kingdom  can  pa.* 
nllel.  Blush,  O  heavens,  and  be  astonished,  0  earth !  A  people 
loYed  of  God,  and  so  often  saved  by  his  wonderful  providences,  are 
become  the  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  the  world. 
I^t  OS  repent  in  dust  and  ashes ;  let  um  tura  to  God,  from  tfa^  bo^ 
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linn  of  vat  hearts,  vttfa  the  ferrent  loTe  and  good  if orki  of  oar  mar« 
tyred  ancestors ;  or  their  life,  doctrine,  and  death  will  rise  np  iaa 
judgment  ^inst  us,  and  God  will  yet  suiter  their  and  oar  enemies 
to  swallow  us  up  quick.  And  be  assured,  as  looaeaets  and  defaaach- 
•ry  were  designed  by  the  Pkpists,  as  a  state.trick,  to  dispose  th« 
minds  of  the  people  to  receive,  or  at  least  suffer  Popery,  that,  t9 
say  true,  cannot  lire  with  better  company  ;  so  the  disconragemeot  of 
ft,  and  cherishing  of  all  rirtoous  persons,  with  a  serioaa  and  hearty 
prosecution  of  the  fore.mentioned  proposals,  will  stop,  aad  In  th&e 
wear  it  out  of  the  kingdom;  for  Popery  fears  nothing  more  than  fight, 
inquiry,  and  sober  liying.  Hear  us,  we  beseech  yoo,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake ;  take  heart,  we  will  never  leav>e  you,  dk>  not  you  leare 
ni ;  provide  for  the  king,  provide  for  the  people ;  for  God  alone 
knows,  when  we  lie  down,  if  we  shall  ever  rise,  or,  when  we  go 
forth,  if  we  shall  ever  return.  Remember  the  masgacre  of  Paris,  in 
which  so  many  thousands  fell,  and,  with  them,  that  brave  adssirsl, 
Coiigni ;  Infamy  enough,  one  would  think,  to  shame  the  partyy  did 
they  know  such  a  thing ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  was  meritorious, 
yea,  it  is  a  subject  of  triumph :  Look  into  the  Vatican  at  Rone, 
and,  among  the  other  rare  feats  performed  by  christiflai  kings  against 
Iniidels,  this  massacre  of  Paris,  now  about  an  hundred  years  old,  is 
to  be  found ;  and  so  careful  was  the  designer  to  do  it  to  the  lite,  that 
he  has  not  omitted  to  shew  us,  how  the  noble  admiral  was  flung  dead 
Out  of  the  window  into  the  street,  to  be  used  as  people  use  cats  and 
dogs  in  Protestant  countries,  but  good  enough  for  an  heretick,  whom 
the  worse  they  use,  the  l>etter  they  are.  But,  to  shew  they  own  the 
plot,  and  glory  in  the  action,  for  fear  one  not  read  in  the  storj 
^  should  take  Coiigni  for  Jeitfabel,  they  have  gallantly  explained  ths 
action  upon  the  piece,  and  writ  his  name  at  large. 

But  there  is  a  cruelty  nearer  home,  no  less  barbaroua,  the  Irish 
massacre,  in  1641 ;  nay,  it  exceeded.  First,  in  nnmber ;  there  weie 
above  three-hundred  thousand  murdered.  Next,  in  that  no  age  or 
iex  was  spared ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  manner  of  it.  It  was  general 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and,  as  they  were  more  savage,  so  more 
cruel ;  they  spared  not  either  sick,  or  lying.in  women  ;  they  killed 
poor  infants,  and  innocent  children,  tossing  some  upon  their  svrords, 
tkeens,  and  other  instruments  of  cruelty;  flinging  others  into  rivers, 
and,  tfldkiog  several  by  the  legs,  dashed  their  brains  out  against  walls 
or  rocks.  O  Lord  God,  avenge  this  innocent  blood ;  it  still  cries. 
But,  that  these  actors  of  this  tragedy,  or  their  bloody.4nmded  off- 
spring, should  swarm  in  England,  be  pensioners  here,  as  if  they 
were  the  old  soldiers  of  the  queen,  men  of  eighty ^ig^t,  cripples  of 
loyalty,  laid  up  for  their  good  services,  and  St.  James's  their  hospi. 
tal,  this  scandalises  us.  We  think  them  the  worst  cattle  of  their 
country,  and  pray,  that  there  may  be  an  exchange,  that  you  would 
prohibit  their  importation,  histead  of  more  useful  beasts.  For  the 
bloody  massacre  of  Piedmont,  you  have  it  at  large  described  by  Sir 
Samuel  Morland. 

But  we  must  ne^er  forget  the  horrid  murder  of  Henry  the  Third 
^d  of  Henry  tbe  Fourth  of  France,  our  king's  renowned  grandlktiier 
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And  would  to  God  onr  king  would  consider,  that  all  bis  bmnanitj 
to  them  can  never  secare  him  firom  their  stroke ;    they  were  both 
better  Catholicks,  and  yet  botb  assassinated :  7he  first  a  bred  Papist, 
jeti>ecaa8e  be  would  not  murder  ail  the  Hugpnots  or  Protestants  of 
his  kingdom,  and  his  known  best  subjects,  they  did  as  mudi  for  him.: 
The  last  was  their  convert,  all  they  seemed  to  desired  of  him,  and 
all  they  can  expect  from  our  king,  yet  how  did  they  use  him  ?  They  ^ 
did  twice  assassinate  him,  and  the  last  time  killed  him.     What  se* 
curity  then  can  any  prince  promise  to  himself  from  men,  that  make 
not  the  profession  of  the  same  religion  a  protection  to  iheta  tiiBt 
own  it,  but  upon  humours  or  suspicions  of  their  own,  or  to  intro« 
dnce  another  person  or  family,  more  immediately  under  their  infltf« 
ence,  and  disposed  to  their  turn,  will  make  no  scruple  of  killing  him? 
What  slaves  are  kings  with  such  men,  and  under  such  a  religion  ? 
Let  not  the  mildness  of  onr  prince  be  thus  abused ;  shew  yourselves 
his  great  and  best  council  in  this  conjuncture,  and  deliver  him  from 
these  men   of  ingratitude :    Men  that  will  never  be  contented,  but 
with  that  which  they  must  not  have ;  of  such  qualifications,  that   . 
what  may  be  esteemed  ambition,  revenge,  or,  interest,  in  all  other 
parties,  is  a  settled  principle  with  them.    This  their  greatest  doctors, 
tell  us,  and  to  excite  men  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  they  declare  all  such 
acts  more  than  ordinarily  meritorious.    But  what  hold  can  we  have  of 
such  men,  that  have  no  conscience  ?  This  conclusion  looks  hard,  and 
besides  their  practice,  for  if  that  were  always  to  cast  the  scale, 
it  would  go  hard  with  many  Protestants  too ;    it  is  their  avowed 
doctrine,  tiiey  glory  in  it,  and  make  it  our  reproach  to  have  any  such 
thing*     I  say,  that  Papists  have  no  conscience,  or  no  use  of  con* 
science  in  their  religion,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  for  what  is  con. 
science,   but  the  judgment  a  man  makes  in  himself  of  religious 
matters,  accoTding  to  the  knowledge  given  him  of  God;  but  this  is 
out  of  doors  with  them,  it  is  heresy ;  authority  rules  them,  not  truth ; 
as  if  a  man  were  to  be  credited  for  his  age,  noi  for  his  reason. 
Conscience  is  a  domestick  and  private  judge,  dangerous  to  the  chair, 
the  Pope ;  for  it  rather  hinders  than  helps  subjection ;  the  less  thero 
be  of 'it,  the  sooner  men  torn  captives  to  their  mysteries:    So  that 
potting  out  the  eyes  of  our  mind,  and  a  blind  before  our  understand, 
ing,  best  fit  us  for  Popish  religion ;    as  if  religion  had  not  so  great 
an  enemy  as  reason ;   nor  faith  as  knowledge.     It  is  strange,  that  a 
man  cannot  be  a  Faptet,  without  renouncing  the  dnly  distinction  of  a 
man  from  a  beast:   Therefore  it  is,  we  pray  to  be  se9uredfroni 
Papists,  because  at  best  they  munan  us,  and  are  not  their  own  men. 
It  is  true,   as  Protestants  do  not  always  live  up  to  tbeir  good 
principles,  neither  do  Papists  to  their  bad  ones  :    Breeding,  good 
humour,  generosity,  and  a  better  principle  they  know  not  of,  may 
byass  some  of  them  to  worthy  things,  but  this  is  not  according  to 
their  principles ;  for  if  they  will  be  true  to  them,  they  must  abandon 
choice,  and  obey  their  superior,  right  or  wrong,  and  every  immorality 
he  commands  is  duty,  upon  damnation  *  the  more  contrary  to  their 
reason,  and  aver^  to  their  nature,  the  greater  the  merit.   Hesitation 

VOL.  IX.  C  c 
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is  wdlness;  dissent,  sdusm;  oppositiooi  heresy;  Ae  eoiiseq«eiice| 
boming. 

From  this  relj^ion,  O  Lord  God,  deliver  ns;  O  king  and  par. 
liament,  protect  us :  It  is  your  duty  to  God,  and  your  ot^ligation  to 
the  people.  We  beseech  you,  excnse  us,  and  take  all  in  good  part; 
our  fears  are  great,  we  fear  justly,  and  our  desires  reasonable ;  re^ 
member  our  dreadful  fires,  consider  this  horrid  plot^  and  think  iqpon 
poor,  yet  worthy.  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfry ;  let  not  God's  proTi^ 
dence,  and  his  blood,  rise  up  in  judgment  against  yon  ;  God  of  his 
great  mercy  animate  you  by  his  power,  and  direct  you  by  his  wisdom, 
that  the  succession  of  his  deliverances,  from  Queen  Elisabeth's 
days,  may  not  be  forgotten,  nor  his  present  mercy  slighted;  let  as 
do  our  duty,  and  God  Will  give  us  that  blessing,  which  vnllyet  mako 
England  a  glorious  kingdpm,  the  joy  nf  her  friends,  and  terror  of  her 
enemies,  which  is  the  fervent  and  constant  prayers  of  yonrs,  &c 
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As  the  long  imprisonm^t  of  Geoige,  Lord  Jeffeiies,  the  IBgh 
C3iancellor  of  England,  has  given  hhn  ample  leisure  for  a  full  and 
serious  consideration  of  his  state,  his  examination  of  hb  &tal 
circumstances,  and  preparation  for  his  trial,  with  all  other  neoes. 
sary  and  due  reflexions,  previous  as  well  to  the  appearance  not 
only  before  so  great  a  tribunal  here,  but  also  a  greater  and  mom 
terrible  one  to  come,  have  induced  1dm  to  this  timely  provision  of 
his  kst  WiU  and  Testament 

XN  the  name  of  ambition,  the  only  God  of  our  setting  up  and 
Worshiping,  together  with  cruelty,  treachery,  perjury,  pride,  inso. 
fence,  &c.  hi6  ever^Jidored  angeh  and  archangels,  cloveEufooted,  or 
Otherwise.    Amen. 

I  George,  sometimes  Lord,  but  always  Jefferie^,  bdng  in  intire 
tKMlily  health  (my  once  great  heart,  at  present  dwindled  to  the  di- 
ounutive -dimensions  of  a  Fi'ench  bean,  only  excepted)  and  in  sound 
and  perfect  memory  of  high  commissions^  gup  aarranto^s^  regulations^ 
dispensations,  pillorisations,  floggations,  gibbetations,  l^barity, 
butchery,  tyranny,  together  with  the  bonds  and  ties  of  right,  justice, 
equity^  law^  and  gospel ;  as  also  those  of  liberty,  property,  MagM 
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« 

CkariOj  &c.  not  onlyat  dirers  and  soDdrj,  but  at  all  times,  bj  iDe, 
religiously  broken :  and,  being  reminded  by  a  halter  before  me,  and 
my  sins  behind  me,  do  make  mj  last  will  and  testament  in  manner 
and  form  folio  wing:  ' 

Imprimiiy  Because  it  has  always  been  the  modish  departure  of 
great  men,  and  greater  sinners,  to  leafe  some  legacy  to  pious  uses,  I- 
giTe  and  bequeath  one.thousand  pounds  towards  the  building  of  a 
shrine  and  a  chapel  to  St  G>leman,  for  the  particuUr  devotion  of  a 
late  Tery  great  English  zealot,  for  whose  glory  I  farther  order  my 
executors  to  bear  half  charges  in  inserting  and  registering  the  sacred 
papers  and  memoirs  of  the  said  saint,  in  those  di?ine  legends,  ^  The 
Lires  of  the  Saints,'  by  the  hand  of  his  reverend,  and  no  less  indos* 
trious,  successor  Father  Peters ;  that  so  thenoTeri^lying  renown  of 
the  long.swore  meritorious,  though  unfortunate,  Tengeance  against 
the  northern  heresy,  (in  which  once  hopeful  vineyard  I.  have  been 
no  small  labourer)  may  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by  so  pious  a 
recorder* 

Item,  -As  a  legacy  to  her  late  consort-majesty  of  6reat*Britain^ 
my  sometimes  royal  patroness,  I  do  bequeath  two.thousand  crowng 
to  holy  mother  church,  to  purchase,  through  his  holiness,  and  the 
good  lady  of  Loretto's  intercession,  the  teme  benediction  to  the 
French  waters  of  Spa,  they  once  vouchsafed  to  the  English  ones  of 
Bsth,  to  give  her  majesty  the  conception  of  a  Duke  of  York  to  her 
Prince  of  Wales;  humbly,  with  my  dying  breath,  requestuig,  for  the 
future  silencing  of  maiice,  and  confutation  of  infidelity,  that  her  sai(! 
najesty  would,  in  due  prudence,  graciously  please  to  select  out,  for 
her  next  labour,  but  half  as  able  witnesses,  and  reeking  spectators  of 
her  delivery,  as  myself,  there  being,  in  her  late  case,  no  person  in 
the  world  a  more  experimentally  substantial  evidence  of  a  m|de  child 
bom  of  the  body  of  a  queen,  at  full  growth  at  eight  monUis,  when  it 
b  so  notoriously  known,  that-my  own  first  female  child,  of  my  wife's, 
was  at  the  like  full  growth  born  at  five  months. .     . 

£em,  In  tenderness  and  hearty  good.will  to  my  sometime  friends 
and  allies  on  the  other  side  the  herring.pond,  I  tMnk  fit,  as  a  small 
mite  to  the  great  cause,  to  order  my  executors,  out  of  my  late  son. 
tD.1aw's  estate,  saved  by  my  own  Chancery  decree  from  the  Salisbury 
creditors,  as  much  money  to  be  remitted  over  to  the  true  and  trusty 
Tyrconnel,  as  will  purchase  new  liveries  of  the  bejst  Irish  frize,  com« 
pletely  to  rig  a  whole  regiment  of  his  new-raised  Teagues ;  as  also  the 
like  quantity  for  the  rigging  of  another  regiment  of  French  dragoons, 
DOW  sending  over  to  his  excellency's  succour;  his  Gallick  majesty 
hairing  long  since  ordered  the  edict  of  Nants,  and  all  other  the  par. 
Hamentary  heretick-records  of  France  to  be  given  them  grtUis,  to 
nftke  them  taylors  measures  of,  in  imitation  of  the  English  Mt^a  . 
Chartay  sometime  since  designed  for  the  same  use* 

But,  above  all,  to  take  care  for  my  own  decent  funeral,  lest  my 
necQtors,  to  save  the  charges  of  Christian  burial,  should  drop  me 
vnder  ground,  as  slovenly  as  my  old  great  master,  at  Westminster, 
I  think  fit  to  order  flie  rites  and  ceremonies  of  my  obsequies  as  foL 
lows; 

Q  C  t 
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Imprimii^  I  desire  tha^my  funeml  antbems  be  all  set  to  the  time 
of  old  LiUibarlero,  that  never  t6  be  forgotten  Irish  Shiboleth,  in 
oomiDeiiio  ration  not  only  of  two.handred.thousand  hereticks,  that 
formerly  danced  off  to  the  said  musical  notes,  but  also  of  die  second 
part  to  the  same  tune,  lately  designing,  setting,  and  compoung  by  a 
great  master  of  mine,  and  myself.  The  said  anthem  to  be  song  by  a 
train  of  seven  or  eight-hundred  of  my  own  making  in  the  west ;:  vrho, 
in  their  native  rags,  a  livery  likewise  of  my  own  donation,  as  a  dress ' 
fitttest  for  the  sad  cavalcade,  will,  I  am  assured,  be  no  way  wanting 
in  their  readiest  and  ablest  melody,  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

liem^  I  order  two  hundred  Jacobus's  to  be  laid  out  in  myrrii, 
irmnkinoense,  and  other  necessary  perfumes,  to  be  burnt  at  my  fnne. 
1^1,  to  sweeten,  if  possible,  some  little  stink  I  may,  probably,  leave 
behind  me. 

Item^  I  order  an  ell  and  a  half  of  fine  cambrick  to  be  cut  out  into 
handkerchiefs,  for  drying  up  all  the  wet  eyes  at  my  funeral,  together 
with  half  a  pint  of  burnt  claret,  for  all  the  mourners  in  die  khi§. 
dom. 

//em,  For  the  more  decent  interment  of  Qiy  remains,  I  will  and 
require,  for  the  re.cementing  of  my  own  unhappy  politick  head  to  mj 
shoulders  again  (provided  always  I  have  the  honour  of  ihe  axe,  as  it 
is  much  questioned)  that  a  present  of  a  diamond  ring  be  made  to 
Madam  Labadie,  for  the  use  of  the  same  needle,  and  a  skain  of  the 
tame  thread,  once  used  on  a  very  important  occasion,for  the  quilting 
of  a  certain  notable  cushion  of  famous  memory. 

To  conclude :  For  avoiding  all  Chancery  suits  about  the  disposd 
of  my  aforesaid  legacies,  that  the  contents  of  this  my  last  will  may  bs 
made  publick,  I  order  my  executors  to  take  care  dut  this  maj  bt 
printed; 


For  Fressnt.Cass  of  England,  see  VoL  i.  p.  41. 


THE  DANGER 

OF 

MERCENARY  PARLIAMENTS* 

1.  Several  treatises  have  been  formerly  written,  and  more  (I 
doubt  not)  will  be  in  this  juncture  published,  with  direcdfms  and  in. 
formations  to  the  people  of  England  for  chusing  fit  and  proper  lepre- 
ientatives  for  the  ensuing  parlbment,  wherein  sufficient  notioe  will 
ba  taken  of  the  (aikires  and  defects  of  several  who  have  already  been 

•  Pristed,  «imo  two,  QoaHo,  contaUiiiig  eight  f«|«f- 
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entnisted  in  that  serrlce,  and  the  due  qnalifications  of  sucli,  mho  are 
now  to  be  elected.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  present  thought* 
only  to  one  particular  head,  which  yet,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to  in. 
Tolre  in  it  the  ineyitable  fate  of  England,  which  wholly  depends  up. 
on  the  choice  of  members  for  the  next  session  of  parliament :  I  mean 
^  the  choosing  or  refusing  of  such  persons,  who  are  now  possessed  of 
any  places  and  preferments,  depending  upon  the  gift  and  pleasure  of 
the  court.'  If  herein  my  endeavours  prove  unsuccessful,!  shall  hare 
nothing  left,  but  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  conscience  to  support 
me  under  the  deplorable  consequents  and  effects,  which  must  neces. 
sarily  attend  the  choice  of  a  house  of  commons  filled  with  Officers 
and  court  pensioners.  This  is  the  last  struggle  and  effort  the  people 
of  England  have  left  them  for  their  properties;  and,  should  we  now 
miscarry  in  this,  we  may  sit  down  and  idly  shew  our  affections  for 
our  (Country,  and  fruitlesly  bewail  (he  loss  of  our  liberties,  but  shall 
never  meet  with  another  opportunity  of  exerting  ourselves  in  its  ser. 
vice.  That  I  may,  therefore,  set  the  minds  of  people  right,  in 
this  particular,  before  it  be  too  late,  I  think  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  shew  the  danger  of  chusing  members  that  are  in  places,  from  two 
considerations : 

First,  From  the  nature  of^such  a  parliament,  considered  in  itself: 
And, 

Secondly,  From  what  has  already  been  done  by  parliaments  so 
qualified. 

In  both  which,  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  content  myself  with 
much  fewer  arguments  than  might  be  urged  upon  this  subject.  For  I 
should  almost  despair  of  being  survived  by  the  liberties  of  England,  if 
I  could  imagine  there  was  a  necessity  of  saying  much,  in  a  case  not 
only  of  such  irresistible  evidence  and  demonstration,  but  also  of  the 
utmost  concern  and  importance  to  us. 

2.  First,  then,  we  shall  best  be  able  to  understand  the  nature  of 
SQch  an  tU-chosen  parliament,  by  comparing  it  with  a  true  one,  and 
with  the  original  design  of  parliaments  in  their  institution.  I  hope  it 
need  not  be  told,  that  they  were,  at  first,  intended  for  a  support  to 
the  king's  just  prerogative,  and  a  protection  to  the  subjects  in  their 
as  just  rights  and  privileges:  For  maintaining  all  due  honour  to  the  ex* 
ecutive  power  ,and  all  suitable  respect  and  encouragement  to' those,  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws :  For  a  poise  and 
balance  between  the^two  extreme  contending  powers  of  absolute  mon. 
archy  and  anarchy :  For  a  check  and  curb  to  insolent  and  licentious 
ministers,  and  a  terror  to  ambitious  and  overgrown  statesmen  :  For 
giving  their  advice  td  his  majesty  in  all  matters  of  importa,nce:  For 
making  necessary  laws,  to  preserve  or  improve  our  constitution,  and 
abrogating  such  as  were  found  burthensome  and  obsolete :  For  ^ving 
the  king  money  for  defraying  the  charges  and  expences  of  the  govern, 
ment,  or  maintaining  a  necessary  war  against  foreign  and  domestick 
enemies :  For  examining  and  inspecting  the  publick  accounts,  to  know 
if  their  money  be  applied  to  its  true  use  and  purposes:  In  short,  for 
the  best  security  inmginable  to  his  majesty's  honour  and  royal  diguL 
ties,  and  the  subjects  liberties,  estates,  and  lives. 
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3.  This  being  the  nature  and  true  design  of  a  parliament,  let  ns 
now  see  whether  a  house  of  commons,  full  of  officers  and  court  pen. 
sioners,  will  answer  those  noble  and  laudable  ends  of  their  consti. 
tutions.  And,  here  indeed,  I  begin  already  to  be  ashamed  of  mj  nn. 
dertaktng ;  the  proof  of  the  negative  is  so  ridiculous,  that  it  looks 
too  much  like  a  jest,  to  ask  any  otte  In  his  wits^  whether  a  parlit. 
ment,  filled  with  delinquents,  will  ever  call  themselves  to  an  ac 
count,  or  what  account  would  be  given,  if  they  should  ?  Whether 
an  assembly  of  publick  robbers  will  sentence  one  another  to  be 
punished,  or  to  make  restitution?  Whether  it  is  possible,  oor 
grievances  can  be  redressed,  that  are  committed  by  persons,  from 
whom  there  is  no  higher  power  to  appeal  ?  Whether  there  u  any 
hope  of  justice,  where  the  malefactors  are  the  judges  ?  Whether  his 
majesty  can  be  rightly  informed  innfiairs  relating  ia  himself  or  the 
publick,  when  they  are  represented  to  him,  only  by  such  persons, 
who  design  to  abuse  him  ?  Whether  the  publick  accounts  will  be 
futhfully  inspected  by  those,  who  embezzle  our  money  to  their  own 
use  ?  Whether  the  king's  prerogative  can  be  lawfully  maintained  hy 
such,  who  only  pervert  it  to  their  own  sinister  ends  and  purposes? 
Whether  a  parliament  can  be  a  true  balance,  where  all  the  weight 
lies  only  in  one  scale  ?  Or,  lastly  ^Whether  a  hoqse  of  commons  can 
▼ote  freely,  who  are  either  prepossessed  with  the  hopes  and  promises 
of  enjoying  places,,  or  the  slavish  fears  of  losing  tliem?  Methinks  it 
is  ojOTering  too  much  violence  to  human  nature,  to  ask  such  questions 
as  these ;  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  this  invidious  point. 

4.  Yet,  lest  still  any  should  remain  unsatisfied,  or  lulled  into  a  fond 
opinion,  ^at  these  mischiefs  will  not  ensue  upon  the  elections  they 
shall  make,  I  shall  further  endeavour  to  conyince  those,  who  are 
most  moved  by  the  force  of  examples,  by  coming  to  my  second  par« 
ticular,  and  ahewing  how  parliaments,  so  qualified,  have  all  along 
behaved  themselves.  And  here  I  must  confess  there  are  not  many 
instances  to  be  given,  the  project  of  corrupting  parliaments  being  but 
of  a  late  date,  a  practice  first  set  on  foot  within  the>  compass  of  our 
own  memories,  as  the  last  and  most  dangerous  stratagem  that  ever 
was  invented  by  an  incroaching  tyrant  to  possess  himself  of  the 
rights  of  a  free-born  people ;  I  mean  King  Charles  the  Second,  who, 
well  remembering,  with  how  little  success,  both  he  and  his  father  had 
made  use  of  open  arm^  and  downright  violence  to  storm  and  batter 
down  the  bulwarks  of  our  excellent  constitution,  had  recourse  at  last 
to  those  mean  arts,  and  underhand  practices,  of  bribing  and  corrupt, 
ing,  with  money,  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  conservation  of 
our  laws,  and  the  guardianship  of  our  liberties.  And  herein  he  so 
well  succeeded,  that  the  mischiefs  and  calamities,  occasioned  by  that 
mercenary  parliament,  did  not  terminate  with  his  life  and  reign  ;  but 
the  effects  of  £henk  are  handed  and  continued  down,  and  very  sensibly 
felt  by  the  nation,  to  this  very  hour.  For  it  is  to  that  house  of  com. 
mons  the  formidable  greatness  of  France  was  owing,  and  to  their 
accouuty  therefore,  ought  we  to  sefdown  the  prodigious  expences  of 
the  late  war.  It  was  by  those  infamous  members  that  money  was 
given  to  make  a  feigned  and  collusive  war  with  Fran<^,  which,  ^at  ihm 
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Mine  time,  was  employed  either  in  mibdiiing  die  nibjects  at  boroe,  wr 
oppressing  our  Protestant  neighbours  abroad*  It  was  tiiis  Tenfed 
parliament  in  effect  that  famished  the  King  of  France  witk  timber 
and  skilM  if^orlunen  for  bnilding  Aips^  as  well  as  expert  marioers, 
and  a  prodigious  qnantity  of  brass  and  iron  qanon,  mortar^iiecesy 
and  bullets  from  the  tower :  by  the  belp  of  whidi,  oor  own  tieadi. 
erous  king  was  able  to  boast  poblickly,  and  diaak  God,  that  he  had 
at  last  maide  his  brotfier  of  France  a  seaman.  By  this  means  tho 
kononr  of  England  was  prostituted,  and  our  nataral  and  naril 
strength  betray^,  with  which,  like  Sampson,  we  should  easily  havo 
broken  all  the  cords  diat  Europe,  or  the  whole  world,  oould  haTO 
made  to  bind  and  enslave  us,  had  not  this  parliament  made  a  sacri. 
fice  of  an  to  the  charms  of  a  French  Dalilah.  To  this  profligate  and 
▼iilainous  reign,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  all  the  considerablo 
charters  of  England,  the  deaths  of  oor  best  patriots,  the  encourage* 
ment  and  almost  establishment  of  POpery*,  the  decay  of  trade,  the 
growth  of  arbitrary  power,  the  ill  effects  of  dbhonourable  leagiies, 

•  Whkh  win  better  a|ipetf,  fhw  the  foUoiriiis  letter,  pttbUaML  ia  the  jeer  lf39,  mi  half 
■  iheet  of  paper,  foUo< 

A  copy  of  a  Letter^  written  hy  d  Jesuit  to  tko  fkiktr'tector  mt  Brutsott,  dis* 
covering  their  designs  tijien  England  f  and  Asir  judgmoni  of  tka  tompot 
thereof  s  fVith  a  eotiioetwo  of  tka  nuttsM  af  tko  partUmmU. 

Fathtr  Rector  t 
Let  not  the  damp  of  wtontthment  lelse  upon  yoar  erdent  eii4  seelont  toal,  In  eppieheadfaif 
the  sadden  and  uBex|»ected  oalUng  of  a  partianient*  We  have  not  oppoaed,  but  rather  farther* 
tA  It',  so  that  we  hope  as  mach  in  thU  partlament,  aa  eter  we  feared  any  in  Qoeen  Btitabethl 

Ton  mntt  know  the  conncil  ii  engaged  to  aMtit  the  king,  hy  way  of  prerogatiTc,  in  case  the 
parliamentary  way  ^hoold  fafl .  Yon  ahall  aee  this  parllamcat  wlU  reaemhle  the  pelican,  which 
takes  a  pleasure  to  dig  ontf  with  her  beak,  her  own  bowels. 

The  election  of  knights  and  hargesses  have  been  in  such  confusion  of  apparent  AMthm,  ae 
that,  which  we  were  wont  to  procure  lieretofore,  with  much  art  and  industry  (when  the  Spanish 
natch  was  in  treaty)  now  breaks  out  naturally,  as  a  botch  or  bile,  and  spiu  and  spews  oot  iu 
own  rancour  and  renom> 

You  remember  how  that  famous  and  Immortal  statesman,  the  Count  of  Gondamar,  fed  King 
James's  fancy,  and  rocked  him  a-sleep  with  the  soft  sweet  sound  of  peace,  to  keep  up  the 
Spanish  treaty-  Likewise,  we  were  much  bound  to  some  statesmen  of  our  own  country,  for 
gaining  time,  by  procuriiM  those  most  advanti^eous  cessations  of  arms  in  the  Palatinate,  mad 


perpetually  inittred  bis  muesty's  loving  subjects  tn  tne  Kast  Indies,  and  likewise,  tbey  have 
usurped  from  nis  majesty  the  regality,  and  invaluable  profit  of  the  narrow  seas,  in  Sshing  opo« 
the  Baglish  coast,  kc 

This  great  sutesman  had  but  one  principal  means  to  further  that  great  and  good  deslny 
which  was  to  set  on  King  Junes,  that  none  but  the  puritan  faction,  which  plotted  nothing  but 
anarchy,  and  his  confuskm,  were  averse  to  this  roost  hupy  union*    We  steered  on  the  same 


eourse,  -  and  have  mnde  great  use  of  this  anarchical  election,  and  liave  prejudicaied  and  antU. 
dMted  the  great  one*  that  none  but  the  king's  enemies,  and  his,  are  chosen  for  this  parliamcntlK- 

We  have  now  many  strings  to  our  bow,  and  have  strongly  fortified  our  faction,  and  have  add- 
ed two  bulwarks  more :  For  when  King  James  lived  (yon  kcnow)  he  was  very  violent  against  Ar. 
minianism,  and  iiiternipted  (with  his  pestiknt  wit  and  deep  learning)  our  stnmg  designs*  hi 
Holhmd,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  that  old  ftbcl  and  4iereticli,  the  rrlnce  of  Orance- 

Mow  we  have  planted  that  sovereign  drug,  Arminianism)  which,  we  hope,  wTU  purge  the 
Pratestanu  fVom  their  heresy »  and  it  flounshfs,  ind  bears  fruit  in  due  season. 

The  materials,  which  build  up  our  bulwark,  are  the  prelectors,  and  beggars  of  all  ranks  and 
Vialities :  Howsoever,  both  these  factions  co-operate  to  destroy  the  parliament,  and  to  intio. 
euoe  a  new  species  and  form  of  government,  which  is  oligarchy* 

These  serve  as  direct  mediums  and  instruments  to  our  end,  which  is  the  universal  catholick 
nonavchy.  Our  foundations  must  be  mutation }  a  mutathm  will  cause  a  relaxation,  which  vri|| 
•erve  as  so  many  Tiolent  diseases,  as  the  stone,  gout.  Sic*  to  the  speedy  destniction  of  our  per* 
petualand  insufferable  anguish  of  body,  which  is  worse  than  death  Itself. 

We  proceed  now  by  council  and  mature  deiibevation,  how,  and  when,  to  vrork .  upon  the 
duke's  jealousy  and  revenge,  and,  in  this  we  give  the  honour  to  thoee  which  merit  1^  whica 
»re  the  Church  Catholicks.         -•  • 

There  is  another  matter  of  ronseqnence,which  we  take  much  Into  our  consideration,and  tendw 
m,whicb  is  to  stave  off  the  Puritans,  that  they  hang  not  hi  the  duke's  ears  i  they  are  imp*, 
'rateiid  fohtle  people,  ud  It  ifto  b«  feared,  lest  they  ihoaMlMgQUati  a  icgoq^dliatiM  W 
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the  iliattiDg  up  of  tKe  excheqnet,  the  progress  of  All  torto  of  debanciw 
ery,  the  serriio  compliaiices  at  court'  of  a  rampant  hierarchy  in  tlie 
kingdom,  the  insolent  deportment  of  the  inferior  clergy  both  in  the 
universities  and  elsewhere,  their  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance;  in  short,  a  general  depravation  of  manners,  and 
almost  utter  extirpation  of  virtue  and  moral  honesty.  These  and  all 
the  other  mischiefs  of  that  reign  are  justly  chaigeable  to  the  account 
of  that  pensioned  parliament,  who  either  were  tike  immediate  authors, 
or  tiie  undoubted  caiuers  of  tkem  :  Who,  though  they  sat  long  and 
often,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  of  our  deplorable  condition,  jet 
having  their  eyes  blinded  with  the  dust  of  gold,  and  their  tongues 
locked  up  with  silfer  keys,  thay  durst  not  cry  out  for  the  rescue  of 
their  country,  thus  inhumanly  ravished  in  their  very  presence.  It 
will  not  consist  with  my  designed  brevity,  nor  is  it  here  necessary  to 
give  the  reasons  that  induced  the  court  to  dissolve  that  parlkment;  nor 
shall  I  take  any  further  notice  of  their  great  and  fortunate  oversight 
in  doing  it,  nor  of  their  unfeigned  repentance  afterwards  for  it ;  I 
shall  only  observe,  that,  if  the  nation  had  been  so  senselesly  stupid  to 
have  chosen  the  same  members  a  second  time,  who  were  pensioners  in 
the  foregoing  parliament,  we  had  long  ago  suffered  the  dismal  con- 
sequences of  our  folly  and  madness  in  such  a  choice  ;  nor  should  we 
now  have  had  this  liberty  to  warn  one  another  against  splitting  upon 
the  likerocks,and  falling  into  the  same  precipices.  But  they  were  wiser 
In  those  times,and  the  consideration  of  the  dreadful  shipwreck,they  bad 
'  so  lately  escaped,  made  them  chuse  pilots  of  a  quite  contrary  dispo. 
Sition,  who,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  and  as  long  as  they  were  permitted 
to  sit  at  the  helm,  repaired  the  shattered  vessel  of  the  commonwealth, 
restored  its  honour,  revived  its  drooping  genius,  gave  force  to  its 
laws,  countenance  to  its  religion,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  reduced  our 

tween  the  duke  and  the  parlismentj  His  certain,  the  ditke  would  gladly  have  recoaciled  bim. 
acif  to  the  parliament  atOxFord  andWestmiiiBter;  but  now  we  assure  ourtetret  we  hare  to  hand- 
led  the  matter,  that  both  duke  and  parliament  are  irreconcileable. 

Fnr  the  belter  prevention  or  the  Puritans,  the  Arminiana  hare  already  lockM  np  the  duke^ 
eart,  and  we  have  those  of  our  own  reli^ton,  which  stand  continually  at  the  dukir*s  chamber  to 
•ee  who  igoes  in  and  out.  We  cannot  be  to<>  circumspect,  and  fearful,  in  thla  regard. 

I  cannot  chuse  bat  lau^h,  to  see  how  tome  of  our  own  coal  have  accoutred  themsdveii ;  xtm 
wonid  smrce  knnw  them,  if  you  saw  them  :  And  it  is  admirable,  bow  in  apeech  andrntare 
f  hey  act  the  Puritans.  The  Catnbridre  scholars,  to  their  woful  experience,  shall  see  we  can  act 
the  Puritans  a  little  better  than  thcv  have  done  the  Jesuits :  They  have  abused  oor  aaried  pS' 
iron  Rt.  Ifrnatius  in  jest,  bnt  we  will  make  them  smart  for  it  in  earnest,  I  hope,  vou  wtU  excuse 
Biy  inerry  digression;  for,  1  confess  unto  you,  I  am  at  this  time  transported  witli  joy  to  sec  hrm 
"Bnpily  all  instruments  and  means,  as  well  great  as  less,  co-operate  unto  oitr  purposes. 

But  to  return  nnto  the  main  fabrick;  onr  foundation  is  Armlnianism.  The  Arminians,  and 
projectors,  as  it  appears  in  the  premise?,  affect  mutation  j  this  we  second,  and  Infer  by  probablf 
arguments.  In  the  first  place,  we  take  into  consideration  the  king's  honour,  and  present  ne- 
cessity ;  and  we  shew  how  the  kintj  may  free  himself  of  his  ward,  as  Lewis  the  Eicreath  did. 
And,  for  his  great  splendor  and  hi*trc,  he  may  raise  a  vast  revenue,  and  not  be  beholden  to 
his  subjects;  which  is,  by  way  of  imposition  of  excise.  Then  our  Church  Catholicks  proceed 
to  shew  the  means  how  to  settle  this  excise,  which  mtlst  be  Iw  a  mercenaiy  army  of  horse  and 
f«K>t.  For  the  horse,  we  have  made  that  sure  ,  they  Rhnll  be  foreigners  and  Germans,  who  will 
eat  up  the  king's  revenues,  and  spoil  the  country  whtrcboever  they  come,  though  they  shmld 
be  well  paid;  what  havock  will  they  make  there,  when  thevget  no  pay,  or  ate  not  duJr  iMid> 
Tliev  will  do  more  mischief,  than  we  hope  the  army  will  do"  '  "^ 

We  are  provident  and  careful  that  this  mercenary  army  of  (wo<thou«and  hoiae.  and  twenty 
fhoosand  foot,  shall  be  taken  on,  aqd  in  pay,  before  the  excise  be  settled.  Fn  fonning  the  ex. 
^tet****  «onntry  is  most  llkelv  to  rise }  if  the  mercenaiy  amy  subjugate  the  country,  then  the 
soldiers  and  projectors  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  confiscations  j  if  the  country  be  too  hard  for 
•the  aold^ers,  then  they  must  consequently  mutiny,  which  is  equally  advnntageona  unto  us. 
Vur  superlotiTC  design  is,  to  work  the  Protestants,  as  well  as  tlie  Catholicks,  to  welcome  In  a 
^**W'«<w.  and  that  is  by  tiiis  means:  We  hope  instantly  to  dissolve  trade,  and  hinder  the 
•*""«'*#  <>»«hlnping.  in  devising  probable  designs,  and  putting  on  the  state  upon  ezpcditioM, 
-l-T*.*  .**'  '-'*«'•«  •'•».  '"  takmg  Rway  the  roeixrhttnts  »bip«,  ^o  that  Uiey  may  not  easily  catch 
»»d  Itght  upon  th«  Wesi-ludia  tieet.  .     ,  f       J  '«""•»  J  *^»»« 
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banished  liberties,  and  exposed  the  persoos,  who  sold  them,  to  thf 
iiDiTer.«al  hatred  and  reproach  of  ^eir  feUow*5ubjects ;  a  puuishl 
meot  indeed  infinitely  less  than  they  deserted,  for  the  hi£;hest  crime  a 
member  of  parliament  is  capable  of  committing, 

5.  As  for  King  James's  reigq,  though  it  was  notoriously  guijty  of 
the  breach  and  riolatioo  of  most  of  our  fundamental  laws,  which, 
sufficiently  justifies  our  carriage  towards  him,  yet,  cannot  we  sajr 
that  his  mismanagement  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  corruption  of  any 
parliament  sitting  in  his  time.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  reaped  too 
much  adTantage  from  the  conduct  of  the  bribed  parliament  in  his  bro« 
tber's  reign,  and  used  all  possible  cndeavoursto  procure  such  another  . 
for  himself,  well  knowing  it  to  be  the  most  efiectual  mea^sfor  car* 
rjing  on  his  ruinous  and  destructive  projects ;  yet,  either  from  tho 
UDshaken  constancy  of  the  people,  or  want  of  dexterity  in  his  minis, 
ters,  he  was  altogether  defeated  in  his  expectation. 

6.  This  miserable  disappointment  of  King  James's  hopes  made 
way  for  our  late  glorious  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
hearty  endeavours,  and  accompanied  with  the  most  unfeigned  vows 
and  wishes  of  all  true  Lovers  of  their  country,  who,  from  hencp,  exm 
pected  a  full  deliverance  from  their  present  miseries,  and  a  sure  re* 
medy  from  their  future  fears.   For  what  happiness  might  not  the 
people  well  hope  for  under  the  government  of  the  best  of  kings,  sop. 
ported  by  the  best  of  titles,  viz.  The  general  consent  and  election  of 
his  people  ?  We  were  filled  with  golden  dreams,  not  only  of  a  bare 
security  for  our  estates  and  lives,  but  an  inexhausted  affluence  of  all 
manner  of  blessings  a  nation  is  capable  of  enjoying.     But,  though  we 
have  dreamt  the  dreams,  yet  have  we  not  seen  the  visions.     And 
though  the  nation  is,  by  this  time,  sadly  sensible,  how  wretchedly 
they  have  fallen  short  of  their  expected  happiness,  yet  are  they  not 
all  acquainted  with  the  true  spring  and  fountain  from  whence  all 
their  misfortunes  flow ;  which  is,  indeed,  no  other,  than  that  bare, 
faced  and  openly  avowed  corruption,  which,  like  an  universal  lepro. 
sy,  has  so  notoriously  infected  ^and  overspread  both  our  court  and 
parliament.      It  is,  from  hence,  are  plainly  deriTed  all  the  cala. 
mities  and  distractions  under  which  the  whole  nation  at  present 
groans:  It  is  this  that  has  changed  the  very  natures  of  Englishmen,  and, 
of  valiant,  made  them  cowards;  of  eloquent,  dumb;  and,  of  honest 
men,  villains :  It  is  this  can  make  a  whole  house  of  commons  eat 
their  own  words,  and  counter.vote  what  they  had  just  before  resolv. 
ed  on :  It  is  tlizs  could  summon  the  mercenary  members  from  all 
quarters  of  the  town  in  an  instant,  to  vote  their  fellow.criminals  in. 
nocent :  It  is  this  that  can  make  a  parliament  throw  away  the  peo. 
pie's  money  with  the  utmost  profusion,  without  enquiring  into  the 
management  of  it:  It  is  this  that  put  a  stop  to  the  examination  of  that 
scandalous  escape  of  the  Thoulon  fleet  into  Brest :    It  is  this  that 
has  encouraged  the  mismanagements  of  the  admiralty,  in  relation  to 
the  loss  of  so  vast  a  number  of  men  of  war,  and  merchant  ships,  ai 
well  as  other  miscarriages,  which  were  by  all  men  judged  to  proceed^ 
not  from  their  want  of  understanding  in  sea^ffairs :  It  is  this  tha| 
has  hindered  the  passing  a  bill  so  often  brought  into  the  house  for 
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foeapadtatlog  nemhen'to  bear  offices :  It  is  this  that  cmdd  not  only 
indemnify,  but  honour  a  leading  member,  for  liis  audacious  procuring 
and  accepting  a  grant  of  lands,  iriiich,  by  the  parliament,  htd  been 
wet  a.part  for  the  publfek  serrice ;  a  yote  that  shall  stand  recorded  in 
their  own  journals,  to  the  nerer-dying  inftimy  of  that  mercenary  as. 
sembly :  It  is  this  could  make  the  same  person  most  confidently 
affirm,  that  he  was  sure  the  majority  of  the  house  would  agree  to 
what  he  was  going  to  propose :  It  is  this  that  could  make  men  of 
peaceable  dispositions,  and  considerable  estates,  Tote  for  a  standing 
army;  It  is  this  that  could  bring  admirals  to  confess,  that  our  fleets, 
ilnder  their  command,  was  no  security  to  us :  It  is  this  could  make 
wise  men  act  agunst  their  own  apparent  interest :  In  diort,  it  is  this 
that  has  infatuated  our  prudence,  staggered  our  constancy,  sallied 
our  reputation,  and  introduced  a  total  defection  from  all  true  En. 
glish  principles.     Bribery  is,  indeed,  so  sure  and  unavoidable  a  way 
to  destroy  any  nation,  that  we  may  all  sit  down  and  wonder,  that 
8o  much  as  the  very  name  of  a  free  goremment  is  yet  continued  to 
ns.     And,  if,  by  our  wary  choice  of  members,  we  shonld  happen  to 
recoTer  our  ancient  constitution,  we  shall,  with  horror  and  amaie* 
ment,  look  back,  and  reflect  upon  the  dreadful  precipice  we  so  nar- 
rowly escaped. 

7.  Fatal  experience  has  now,  more  than  enough,  ctinTinced  us, 
that  courts  hare  been  the  same  in  all  agies,  and  that  few  persons  hxn 
been  found  of  such  approved  constancy  and  resolution,  as  to  witb. 
Stand  the  powerful  allurements  and  temptations  which  from  ther^e 
have  been  continually  dispensed,  for  the  corrupting  of  men's  minds, 
and  debauching  tiieir  honest  principles.  Such  instances  of  the  fraiL 
ty  of  human  nature  may  be  given,  within  these  few  years  past,  as 
might  make  a  man  even  ashamed  of  his  own  species,  and  which,  were 
they  not  so  open  and  notorious,  ought,  out  of  pity  to  mankind,  to 
be  buried  in  perpetual  silence.  Who  can  enough  lament  the  wretdu 
ed  degeneracy  of  the  age  we  live  in  ?  To  see  persons,  who  were  for- 
merly noted  for  the  most  vigorous  assertors  of  their  country's  liberty, 
who,  from  their  infancy,  had  imbibed  no  other  notions,  than  what 
conduced  to  the  publick  safety,  whose  principles  were  further  im- 
proved and  confirmed  by  the  advantages  of  a  suitable  conversation, 
and  who  were  so  far  possessed  with  this  spirit  of  liberty,  that  it 
sometimes  transported  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  even 
to  unwarrantable  excesses :  To  see*-  these  men,  I  say,  so  infamously 
fall  in  with  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  and  appear  the  most 
active  instruments  for  enslaving  their  country  j  and  that,  without  any 
formal  steps  or  degrees,  but,  all  in  an  instant,  is  so  violent  and  sur« 
prising  a  transition,  from  one  extream  to  another,  without  passing 
ihe  mean,  as  would  have  confounded  the  imaginations  of  Euclid  or 
Pyrrho.  All  the  stated  maxims,  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  man* 
kind,  which  have  been  long  ago  settled  and  established  by  philoso. 
phers,  and  observing  men,  are  now  baffled  and  exploded ;  and  we 
have  nothing  left  us  to  contemplate,  but  the  wild  extravagancies  of 
tomantiok  fables,  the  sudden  conveyances  of  nimble^gered  jog. 
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l^ert,  fhe  inlmHable  dispatclies  of  tnmsiibstaiidaiing  priesti,  or  the 
now  more  credible  metamorphoses  of  men  into  beasts. 

8.  The  necessity  we  have  Iain  under  of  frequent  meetings  of  par« 
liament,  daring  the  war,  has  tanght  our  managers  so  much  dexterity 
and  address  in  their  ^applications  to  the  members  of  that  assembly^ 
that  they  are  now  become  consummate  masters  in  that  most  detestable 
art  of  corrupting  our  representatives,  by  hopes  and  fears  of  attaining 
or  losing  offices  and  preferments.     And  though  I  here  name  offices^ 
jet  those  offices  are  downright  bribes  and  pensions,  since  they  are 
held  precariously  from  the  court,  and  constantly  taken  away  upon 
non.complia'nce  with  the  court-measures;  Aoughl  am  not  ignorant^ 
that  several  considerable  pensions  were  also  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer 
to  members  of  both  houses.    For  places  could  not  be  had  for  all, 
though  they  have  tried  all  imaginable  arts,  for  dividing  among  them- 
selves the  considerable  posts  of  the  king4om:  for,  either  by  splitting 
of  offices  among  several  persons  which  were  formerly  execute  by 
one,  or  by  revi^ng  such  as  were  sunk,  or  by  creating  others  which 
were  altogether  useless  and  nnnecessaiy,  or  by  promises  of  prefer. 
ment  to  those  who  could  not  presently  be  provided  for,  they  had 
made  above  twoJiundred  members  absolutely  dependent  upon  them. . 
And  what  points  may  not  such  a  number  carry  in  the  house,  who  are 
always  ready,  and  constantly  attending,  with  more  diligence  to  destroy 
our  constitution,  than  the  rest  were  to  preserve  it?  Who  represented 
notvtheir  country,  but  themselves,  and  always  kept  together  in  a  close 
and  undivided  phalanx,  impenetrable  either  by  shame  or  honour, 
Toting  always  the  same  way,  and  saying  always  tiie  same  things,  as  if 
they  were  no  longer  voluntary  agents,  but  so  many  engines,  merely 
turned  about  by  a  mechanick  motion,  like  an  organ,  where  the  great 
humming  bases,  as  well  as  the  little  squeaking  trebles,  are  filled  but 
with  one  blast  of  wind  from  the  same  sound-board.     Tet  a  few  of 
them  may,  in  some  measure  be  distinguished  frotn  those  pointblank 
voters,  whom  neither  their  country's  safety,  nor  their  own  more  dear . 
and  valued  interest,  nor  the  persuasion  of  their  once  intimate  friends, 
nor  fear  of  reproach,  nor  love  of  reputation,  could  ever  prevail  to 
join  in  an  honest  point,  or  dissent  from  a  question  that  carried  in  it 
the  violation  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  subject.     These  are 
the  men  who  have  persuaded  his  majesty,  or  rather  assumed  to  them. 
soWes,  not  to   fHl  up  any  vacant  offices,  whilst  the  parliament  is 
sitting ;    but  to  keep  all  pretenders  in  a.dependence  till  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  bind  them  up  to  their  ill  behaviour,  which  will  then 
be  their  best  pretence 'to  demand  their  wages  of  unrighteousness  : 
AVitness  the  commission  of  excise  the  last  session,  which  was  soecl 
for  by,  and  promised  to  above  thirty  competitors,  who  all  did  their 
utmost  to  signalise  their  several  merits  for  an  office,  which,  doubtless, 
vill  be  at  last  divided  amongst  those  who  have  deserved  worst  of 
their  country.     By  these  means,  they'  made  their  numbers  and  in. 
terest  in  the  house  so  great,  that  no  miscarriage  in  die  government 
could  ever  be  redressed,  nor  the  meanest  tool,  belonging  to  them,  be 
pQnished:    Some  of  which  they  did,  indeed,  take  into  their  own 
l^i^ds,  which  raised  in  the  people  a  high  expectation  that  some  ex. 
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traordinary  penalties  would  be  inflicted  upon  them ;  wlien  their  de. 
lign,  at  the  same  time^  was  nothiDg  eke  bat  to  protect  and  icreen  them 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  Such  is  now  the  difference,  in 
point  of  corruption,  between  a.common  jury  and  the  grand  jury  of 
the  nation  i  such  a  mutual  assistance  and  support  hare  they  been  to 
one  another^  in  the  seTeral  mismanagements  of  their  trusts ;  so 
XaTOurable  hare  they  been  to  their  own  creatures,  and  so  implacable 
to  those  who  hare  any  way  opposed  their  unjust  proceedings,  witness 
iheir  scandalous  partiality  in  Uie  case  of  Duncomb,  which  I  hope  to 
flee  printed  at  large,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  publick.  If  it  were 
truly  represented,;  I  am  sure  there  needs  nothing  more  to  excite  hi  the 
people  an  uni?ersal  detestation  of  their  arrofl;ance  and  injustice.  And 
yet  do  these  apostates  pretend  to  Talue  themselves  upon  their  merit, 
in  contriving  that  most  destructive  project  of  Exchequer  bills,  by 
which  all  impartial  men  must  either  think  they  notoriously  dissemble 
with  us,  x)r  that  they  have  indeed  lost  their  senses,  when  they  speak 
of  publick  service ;  the  word  is  so  unbecoming  in  their  mouths,  and 
so  aukwardly  pronounced,  that  they  seem  not  to  breathe  in  ^ir  own 
element,  when  they  usurp  the  name.  These  are  the  men  who  have 
endeavoured  to  render  our  condition  hopeless,  even  beyond  the  power 
of  Hxe  king  himself  to  relieve  us :  For  though  his  majesty  be  deserr. 
edly  loved  aud  honoured  by  his  people,  for  his  readiness  to  do  them 
justice,  and  ease  their  oppressions,  yet  can  we  not  expect  it  from  him, 
whilst  he  is  thus  beset  and  surrounded,  and  his  palaces  invested  by 
these  conspirators  against  his  own  honour,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdoms.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  that  remains  is,  to  chase 
such  a  parliament  who  He  under  no  temptations,  and  are  acted  by 
no  other  motives,  but  the  real  and  true  interest  of  his  majesty  and  bts 
dominions;  a  parliament  that  will  fall  unanimously  upon  publick 
business,  and  be  free  from  those  petty  factions,  aud  personal  piqoes, 
which  in  the  late  session  so  shamefully  obstructed  and  delayed  the 
most  important  service  of  the  commonwealth. 

9.  If  it  should  be  pretended,  that  the  nation  is  yet  unsettled,  and 
the  fear  of  King  James  has  forced  them  upon  these  extraordinary 
methods  for  their  own  preservation ;  I  answer,  that  no  cause  what, 
soever  can  be  justly  alledged  in  vindication  of  such  vile  arts,  and 
pernicious  practices.  But,  I  would  farther  ask  them,  what  necessity 
there  is,  upon  that  account,  for  their  gaining  such  prodigious  estates 
tp  themselves,  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  merciless  a  way,  when 
the  nation  was  racked  to  the  utmost  by  taxes  in  a  long  and  expensive 
war  ?  Is  it  the  fear  of  King  James,  that  has  brought  such  a  reproach 
upon  our  revolution,  as  if  it  needed  to  be  supported  by  such  mean  and 
unjustifiable  practices?  Is  it  the  fear  of  King  James,  that  makes  us 
content  he  should  live  so  near  us,  or  that  he  should  be  maintained  at 
our  own  chargie  of  fifty.thousand  pounds  per  annum  ?  Or  has  not 
rather  King  James  been  made  the  pretence  for  the  unwarrantable  pro. 
ceedings  of  our  conspirators,  during  the  war,  and  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  }  It  is  very  strange,  that  King  James,  who  is  but  their 
jest  in  private,  should  be  thus  q\ade  their  publick  bugbear,  to  frighten 
us  out  of  our  senses,  like  children  ;  so  that  King  James  must  be  a^ 
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taist  our  rain  abnxid,  who  could  not  compass  it  hy  all  his  power  and 
interest  at  home.  And,  In  this  sense,  I  am  of  their  opinion,  that  we 
are  not  yet  quite  delivered  from  the  fear  of  King  James,  who  mnst 
be  made  tfie  instrument  of  our  slavery,  by  those  'very  persons  who 
pretend  their  greatest  merit  to  consist  in  deli?erhig  us  from  him. 
Bat  what  Is  this,  bnt  making  the  old  abdicated  tyrant  a  footstool  to 
ascend  the  throne  d  absolute  power,  and  a  scaffold  for  erecting  that 
proud  and  stately  edifice,  from  whence  we  hare  so  justly  tumbled  liim 
down  headlong?  Bat,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  .the  nation  will  be  no  longer  ^ 
imposed  on  by  such  stale  pretences  as  these,  and  tint  a  well  chosen 
parliament  will  not  fail  to  pass  thehr  severest  censures  upon  those  who 
would  thus  jest  us  out  of  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable  amongst  us: 
Tliat  they  will  no  longer  resemble  a  flock  of  sheep  (as  Cato  sdd  of 
the  Romans  in  his  time)  that  follow  the  belLwedier,  and  are  con. 
tented,  when  all  together,  to  be  led  bj  the  noses  of  such  whose  conn. 
sels  not  a  man  of  &em  would  make  use  of  in  a  private  cause  of  his 
own :  That  they  will  at  last  vindicate  the  honour  of  England,  and 
imitate  their  wise  ancestors,  in  hunting  down  these  beasts  of  prey, 
these  noxious  vermin  to  the  commonw^th,  rather  than  sufier  Uiem. 
selves  to  belled  In  collars  and  couples  by  one  mighty  Nimrod,  whb, 
upon  the  turning  up  his  nose,  shall  expect  a  full  cry  of  sequacious 
animals,  who  must  either  join  voices,  or  be  turned  out  of  the  pack. 

10.  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  I  would  not  have  any  of 
them  either  really  imagine  themselves,  or  falsly  suggest  to  others^ 
that  I  envy  them  their  places  and  preferments,  which  I  am  so  far  from 
doing,  that  I  wish  they  rather  had  them,  for  the  term  of  their  lives- 
I  deure  only  they  may  be  subject  to  tiie  laws,  and  to  some  power  on 
eardi,  that  may  call  them  to  account  for  their  misbehavloors,  that  they 
may  not  be  their  own  judges,  that  our  sovereign  remedy  may  not 
prove  our  chief  disease,  and  that  the  kid  may  be  seethed  in  something 
else  than  ita  mother's  milk.     Nor  would  I,  by  any  means,  deny  them 
their  seats  in  parliament,  provided  they  are  in  a  condition  to  speak 
and  act  freelyj  and  discharged  from  those  temptations,  which  I  find 
they  have  not.  constancy  enough  to  withstand ;    for,  after  all,  I  still 
believe  many  of  them  so  honest,  that  nothing  but  money,  or  prefer* 
.  meats,  will  corrupt  them.     But  if  nothing  will  satisfy  them,  but  the 
downright  subversion  of  our  constitution ;  if  they  will  be  content  with 
nodiingbut'^the  utter  abolishing  of  all  law^,  and  the  rootbg  up  of 
those  fences,  and  securities,  prorided  by  our  ancestdrs  for  the  pre. 
servation  of  all  things  that,  are  sacred  and  esteemed  amongst  man. 
kind ;  it  is  high  time  for  the  electors  to  look  about  them,  and  dis- 
appoint their  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  hopes,  and  to  spew  them 
out  as  detestable  members  of  the  commonwealth ;  not  only  as  unfit 
to  be  trusted  Mrith  their  liberties,  but  as  unworthy  to  breathe  in  the 
air  of  a  free  government. 

11.  If  any  should  say,  that  the  alterations  in  elections  will  stand 
us  in  no  stead,  since,  whoever  are  chosen,  vrill  still  be  bought  off  and 
bribed  by  court  preferments ;  I  answer,  it  will  require  a  considera. 
ble  time  to  new  model  and  debauch  a  House  of  G>mmdns,  nor  can 
it  be  done  but  by  displacing  all  those,  who  are  already  possessed,  to 
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nuke  rdom  for  tliese  new  comers,  whidi  will  olakA  llie  tiftfe  sad 
mystery  of  bribery  more  plain,  and  consequently  more  abhorred. 
And,  since  no  parliament  can  now  sit  above  three  years,  the  opart 
•   will  meet  with  fresh  difficnlties  to  interrupt  them,  which  may  potsi. 
bly  at  last  make  them  weary  of  these  practices.    It  b  tme  indeed,  thu 
eonsideration  ought  to  make  us  more  circnmspect,  in  our  choice  of 
members,  for  thongh  we  should  johuse  but  an  inconsiderabie  number 
of  pensioners,  yet  will  they  soon  be  able  to  work  over  a  majority  to 
their  side ;  so  true  is  the  saying,  <  A  iitttle  learen  leavens  the  whole 
lump.'     Whoever  therefore  out  of  any  particular  friendship^or  other 
motives  of  fear  or  private  interest,  diould  vote  for  any  one  persoo, 
80  qualified ;  let  him  consider,  that,  as  much  as  m  him  lies,  be  makes 
a-  compliment  of  ail  the  liberties  of  England  to  the  uns^tiiJ>le  avarice 
and  ambition  of  statesmen  and  court  ministers.    Since,  therefore^  we 
have  so  narrowly  escaped  our  destruction,  and  one  session  more  of 
the  last  parliament  would  infallibly  have  ruined  our  conatitnlion, 
we  ^annot  surely  be  so  grosly  overseen  as  to  ne|^ect  the  opportunity, 
now  put  into  our  hands,  for  avoiding  the  like  haiards,  in  time  to 
come;  which  may  easily  be  done,  if  the  freeJiolders  and  bui^rs 
In  England  will  petition,  and  engage  their  representatives  to  consent 
to  a  bill  iHiich  shall  be  brought  into  the  house,  to  incapacitate  ail 
members  for  holding  offices  and  preferments ;  or,  if  it  should  be 
thought  too  much  to  debar  them,  altogether,  from  the  enjoyment  of 
posts  of  honour  and  advantage,  let  them  keep  them,  during  good  be. 
haviour,  and  not  otherwise ;  that  such  places  may  not  be  reserved 
in  store  for  tiiose,  who  shall  be  from  time  to  time  elected,  and  ttienbj 
a  continued  course  of  corruption  be  carried  on  successively  through 
'  Ae  vrhole  nation,  who  will,  in  a  few  years,  insensibly  find  themselves 
so  universally  infected  widi  this  insinuating  vice,  that  we  shall  be 
tiiOroughly  ripe  for  destruction,  and  readily  expose  to  sale  the  liber* 
ties  of  Ei^Sand,  by  auction,  to  the  fairest  bidder.    If  it  was  deser. 
vedly  tbou^t  one  of  our  most  dangerous  grievances,  that  the  judges, 
who  only  declare  the  law,  should  hold  their  places,  ad  beneplaeHum  ; 
what  condition  must  vre  be  in,  when  our  law^nakers  themselves  are 
subjected  to  the  same  temptations.?    Or  what  advantage  have  we  got 
by^having  our  judges  commissions  for  life,  when  our  very  l^skture 
itself  is  prostituted  to  bribery  and  sordid  g^n  I    The  fortune  of  En. 
gland  is  now  brought  to  the  nicest  point,  and  there  are  critical  sea. 
sons,  vrfaich,  if  neglected,  will  never  again  be  offered ;  and,  should 
we  now  USX  in  our  duty  to  our  country,  we  shall  assuredly  fall  usu 
pitied  by  die  rest  of  the  world.    But  if,  on  tiie  other  hand,  we  can, 
by  our  foreJSight  and  diligence,  prevent,  for  the  future,  the  bribing 
Md  corruption  of  parliaments,  it.  is  not  to  be  imagbed  what  security, 
what  happiness,  and  what  immortal  reputation  will  be  the  never, 
ceasing  concomitants  of  such  a  settlement.    If  the  rery  rump  of  a 
parliament,  even  in  the  midst  of  domestick  discoiUents,  and  beset  on 
all  sides  with  foreign  assaults  and  invasions,  were  able,  by  timt  one 
9elf  denying  act,    to   maintain  the    publick  welfare    from    the 
danger  of  inward  convulsions  at  .home,  and  violent  concussions 
from  abroad]  if  that  small  and  broken  number^  wltboutjuij  head^ 
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uid  mider  «o  many  disulTaiitages,  coald   by   ihls  only  ^  meftaft 
tecure  our  petce,  and  so  widely  extend  the  repute  and  honour 
of  the  Englidi  name ;  what  country  or  what  idigion  could  erer  gife 
limits  to  the  unbounded  reputation  of  a  full  and  legal  parliament,  so 
nobly  qunlified  ?  What  nation  could  there  be  so  powerful  as  to  resist 
oar  fbrces,  or  so  politick  as  to  infiitnate  onrcounsels?  There  is  no. 
thing  within  the  compass  of  human  wishes,  that  we  might  not  assure 
ourseWes  from  the  wisdom  and  TirCne  of  such  a  disinterested  assembly , 
headed  and  encouraged  by  the  most  auspicious  prince  that  ^rer  yet 
swayed  the  English  scepter.     A  prince  who  only  waits  the  opportu* 
nity  of  our  own  willingness  to  be  happy,  and  is  fixed  with  a  longing 
eagerness  to  see  the  nation  desenre  the  glorious  effects  of  his  inimitable 
conduct,  and  inexhausted  beneficence ;  who  only  wishes  a  happy  con. 
juncture  of  a  free  and  unbyassed   parliament,  that  he  might  join 
with  themj  in  the  rescue  of  himself  and  us,  from  the  oppression  of 
those  doTOuring  harpies,    who  would  tear  off  the  yet  green  and 
flourishing  lawrels  from  his  majestick  brows,  and  ungratefully  cast  a 
tarnish'upon  the  lustre  of  his  bright  and  shining  atchievements :  That 
lie  might  dissipate  those  inauspicious  vapours,  wliich  have  hindered 
him  from  breaking  out  in  the  height  of  his  meridian  glories,  and 
intercepted  his  benign  and  noble  influence  upon  his  inferior  and  de.* 
pendent  orbs :  Thai  he  might  delirer  up  to  justice  those  traiterous 
and  insinuating  parasites,  who  endeavour  to  inspire  into  his  sacred 
breast  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  his  people,  as  if  he  wanted  the  as^i 
sistance  of  a  standing  army  to  secure  and  establish  to  himself  that 
throne,  which  he  has  already  so  firmly  erected  in  the  hearts  and  aC 
fections  of  his  subjects :   And  lastly,  that  he  might  wholly  discharge 
hhnself  of  those  wretched  and  perfidious  statesmen,  who  endeavour 
to  fix  the  brand  of  their  own  acquired  infamy  upon  tiieir  master,  that 
tfaey  might  make  him  as  hateful  to  one  party,  for  thdr  vices,  as  he  is 
already  to  ftdother,  for  his  own  virtues,  and  deprive  him  of  the 
glorious  title,  of 'tiie  world's  greatest  beneikctor,   which  he  has 
so  justfy  purchased  to  himself,  by  his  immmortal  performances. 
1^  I  sluill  conclude  with  one  word,  in  answer  to  such  who  mqr 
possibly  think  I  have  reflected  too  much  upon  the  supinenesa  and 
base  neglect  of  tiie  people  of  England;  as  if  it  were  possible  they 
could  be  such  monstrous  and  unnatural  selfannrderers,  as  to  give 
*away  with  their  own'  bteath,  and  free  consent,  all  their  rights  to 
their  estates  and  lires.     I  confess  I  should  be  glad  to  find  my  labour 
h>8t  upon  this  account:  But  I  desire  such  to  consider,  that  there  are 
numy  honest  and  well.meaning  Englishmen^  who  do  not  distinguish 
between  our  present  government,  and  our  present  way  of  govern. 
>og ;  whose  distance  from  the  parliament,  multiplicity  of  business,  or 
other  circumstances  in  the  world,  render  them  less  able  to  penetrate 
the  desigiis  that  are  now  carrjring  on,  for  the  total  subversion  of  our 
most  excellent  constitution*    And  it  is  plain  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  great  and  unwearied  diligence  of  the  present  c4msiHratorB,a^nst 
our  government,  in  order  to  support  their  future  elections,  does  in., 
fer  their  thoughts,  that  the  majority  of  the  electors  are  capable 
of  being  imposed  upon,  In  tbb  gross  and  unesampM  manner.  Since, 
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fliereforc,  those,  who  are  making  ns  slares,  think  it  no  great  dif- 
ficulty to  effect  their  porposos,  I  see  no  reason,  why  I  ought  to  be  so 
tender  as  to  forbear  expressing  my  fears  and  apprdiensions  of  tfaeir 
success* 


▲ 
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Wherein  ihose  that  admire  the  late  Governmetds^^  mcof  km)e  a  true 
prospect  oj  Libert}^  and  Slavery^  and  take  their  choice. 

FFrom  a  half  sheet,  Folio,   printed  Jd  London,  for  J.  C.  Bear 
Fleet-Bridge,  1690.] 


Xn  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  being  the  first  of 
his  restoration,  tiiere  was  granted  to  him  a  subsidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  other  sums  of  money,  payable  upon  merc^Andise 
imported  and  exported,  in  consideration  of  the  great  trust  and  con. 
fidence  which  the  parliament  reposed  in  his  majesty,  ^  in  and  for  tke 
guarding  the .  seas,'  against  all  persons  that  should  attempt  the  dts. 
turbance  of  his  subjects  in  the  intercourse  of  trade,  or  by  inTa»on 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  same  year  came  forth  another  act,  for  the  speedy  prorision  of 
money,  for  disbanding  and  paying  off  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  hj 
land  and  sea,  by  a  contribution  of  all  persons,  according  to  their 
seTeral  ranks  and  degrees.  > 

The  same  year  likewise,  by  two  acts  more,  were  giren  to  the 
king,  by  the  one,  seTen.score-thousand  pounds,  for  die  compleat 
disbanding  of  the  whole  army,  and  paying  off  some  part  of  the  nary, 
by  a  two  months  assessment  of  seven ty.thousand  pounds  a  month: 
By  the  other,  serenty-thonsand  pounds,  as  a  present  supply  to  his 
majesty. 

After  which,  followed  the  act  for  settling  certain  impositions  upon 
leer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  for  the  increase  of  his  majesty's  rereniie, 
during  his  life. 

The  same  year  also,  the  post-office  was  erected  by  the  parliament, 
with  a  considerable  revenue  accruing  to  the  king.  This  parliament, 
after  these  great  gifts,  being  dissolved,  the  next  year,  being  the 
thirteenth  of  the  king's  reign,  sat  a  new  parliament,  which,  in  the 
first  place, passed  an  act  for  the  'free  and  voluntary  present;*  and 
then  passed  an  act  for  granting  to  the  king  twelve-hondred  and 
threescore.thousand  pounds  to  be  assessed  and  levied  by  an  as- 
sessment of  threescore  and  ten.thousand  pounds  a  month,  for 
•ighteen  months. 

•  Of  King  Cbaikf  Che  Seooad  aad  das  ^^c*  tlM  Second. 
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In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  kiii^,  the  additional  rerenne  of 
hearth.nioney  \^as  settled  upon  his  majesty,  his  heirs- and  snccessors. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  king^  were  granted  four  intire  subsidiei 
from  the  temporality,  and  four  from  the  clergy* 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  king,  a  royal  aid  was  granted  by  the 
tame  parliament,  of  twenty-four-thousand  four.hundred  ,three.score 
and  seyenteen-thousand  and  fi?eJiundred  pounds,  to  be  raised,  leried, 
and  paid,  in  three  years  space^for  the  king's  extraordinary  occasions. 
As  an  addition  to  which,  in  his  seyenteenth  year,  twelye-hundred 
and  fifty.thousand  pounds  were  granted  for  his  majesty's  farther 
supply,  by  the  parliament  at  Oxon. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  king,  more  money  was  raised  by  a 
polUbill,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Dutch  war. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  came  forth  another  act,  for  raising  three* 
hundred  and  ten-thousand  pounds,  by  an  imposition  on  wines  and 
other  liquors. 

After  which  followed,  in  his^  twenty-second  year,  an  impositioji 
upon  all  wines  and  yinegar,  for' eight  years,^  which  was  attended  by 
the  imposition  upon  brandy :  together  with  another  act,  for  ad^ 
Tancing  tho  sale  of  fee-farm.rents,  and  other  rents ;  both  valued  at 
ODe.mi^ion  thirteen-hundred  and  threescore  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  years  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  was  granted  another  subsidy  for  supply  of  his 
occasions ;  tweWe  pence  in  the  pound  upon  all  lands,  and  money  at 
interest;  fifteen  shillings  in  th6  hundred  for  all  money  owing  to  the 
bankers,  and  six  shillings  in  the  hundred  upon  personal  estates. 

After  which,  th^re  followed  an  act  for  additional  excise  upon  beer,  > 
tie,  and   other  liquors;   to  which  succeeded  the  law-bill:    which 
three,  being  summed  up  together,  were  estimated  at  no  less  than  two 
millions  and  a  half,  ' 

After  this,  at  the  adjournment  of  the  parliament,  upon  the  sixteenth 
of  April,  1677,  being  the  twenticUi  of  the  king,  passed  an  act,  for 
raising  the  sum  of  fiye.hundred  eighty.fonr-thovsand  nineJmndred 
aefenty.«ight  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  two.pence  halfpenny,  for 
tlie  speedy  building  thirty  ships  of  war.  Together  with  an  ad« 
ditional  excise  upon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  for  three  years. 

Upon  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1678,  being  the  thirtieth  of  the  king, 
passed  an  act,  for  granting  a  supply  to  his  majesty,  of  sixJiundred 
&nd  nineteen-thousand  three-hundred  eighty-eight  pounds,  eleyen 
shillings,  and  nine  pence,  for  disbanding  the  army,  and  other  usei 
therein  mentionetl. 

With  another  act,  for  granting  an  additional  duty  ppoa  wines  for 
three  years. 

To  all  wlijcb  may  be  added  (for  it  cannot  be  forgotten  in  haste) 
the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer. 

This,  if  it  be  not  a  perfect  arithmetical  account  to  some  thousands 
of  pounds,  perhaps,  yet  it  comes  pretty  near  the  matter,  to  shew,  as  in 
%  mirror,  the  prodigious  sums  it  cost  the  kingdom,  in  a  few  years,  to 
maintain  the  yanity  and  profuseness  of  the  court  at  that  time,  and  to 

tot.  1%.  D  d 
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tupport  a  design  carried  on  ill  along,  to  snbrert  the  religion,  laws, 
liberties,  and  properties  of  the  whole  nation. 

It  is  generally  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  there  is  no^ing^ 
so  dear  to  them,  as  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  their  laws, 
ih^ir  lib^ies,  and  properties.  Life  is  contemned,  to  presenre  these 
four  inestimable  comforts  of  human  being ;  which  makes  it  a  stnngs 
thing  to  consider,  tiiat  people,  who  were  so  lavish  to  undo  themselTes, 
should  so  stingily  grudge  a  necessary,  though  more  than  ordinary  ex- 
pence,  to  be  for  ever  quit  of  future  danger. 

They  do  not  find  their  money  now  profusely'wasted  upon  the  ex. 
cesses  of  prodigal  luxury,  nor  upon  wars,  to  extirpate  the  Protestant 
religion;  nor  upon  designs,  to  enslave  both  their  souls  and  bodies  ; 
but  thriftily  expended,  by  a  frugal  and  saving  prince*,  once  tiietr 
generous  and  fortunate  preserver,  upon  men,  arms,  and  all  manner  of 
warlike  ammunition,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

They  find  not  now  pretences  of  wars  to  juggle  them  out  of  their 
wealth,  to  be  as  deceitfully  expended  either  upon  pleasure,  or  to 
support  the  interest  of  the  common  foe :  But  a  real  war  at  the  door, 
maintained  by  the  capital  enemies  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  general  peace  of  Europe  :  and  withstood  with  as  much  vigour, 
as  prudent  counsel  and  wary  t;onduct  will  permit,  by  a  prince  no  less 
vigilant,  no  less  courageous  and  formidable,  than  his  adversaries  are 
potent  and  malicious. 

To  repine  at  expence,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  the  manage, 
inent  of  such  princely  and  fkithful  hands,  is  to  be  like  niggardly 
misers,  that  love  the  banquet,  but  grumble  at  the  payment  Ths 
choice  is  now,  whether  to  be  free  for  ever,  or  slaves  for  ever  ?  The 
expehce  is  necessary,  therefore  just;  and,  being  necessary  and  jast, 
no  true  Englishman  will  murmur  at  the  purchase  of  his  own,  and  the 
preservation  of  his  posterity,  though  it  cost  never  so  dear. 

Is  it  possible  there  should  be  men  that  should  so  soon  foi^t  the 
late  ravages  of  tyranny  and  popery,  upon  their  religion  and  laws?  Is 
it  possible  for  fathers  to  forget  the  murders  of  their  sons,  or  for  sons 
to  forget  the  haling  of  their  parents  to  execution-f  ?  Is  it  possible  for 
them  to  forget  the  contrivances  of  sham  plots,  and  the  subornation  of 
peij  ured  evidence,  to  take  away  the  lives  of  the  innocent  f  ?  They  that 
so  fondly  kiss  the  late  king's  picture,  and  are  so  covetous  of  his  re. 
turn,  forget  the  verses  made  upon  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  that  gave 
them  sufficient  warning  of  a  prince  returning  from  exile  to  power 
again,  by  the  examples  of  Marius,  Svlla,  and  Mark  Anthony.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  so  much  dreaded,  as  the  disposition  of  a  prince, 
iongo  exilio  efferoHy  i.  e.  grown  vnki  with  long  exilement;  and,  ig* 
momima  accemiy  u  e.  enraged  at  the  ignominy  he  has  receired.  They 
forget  how  faifinitely  the  abdicated  king  must  be  beholden  to  his 
French  patron,  the  professed  enemy  of  the  English  name  and  free, 
dom,  if  ever  this  kingdom  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  be  under  his 
clutches  again.  For,  farewel,  then,  that  noble  liberty,  which  has  so 
long  biassed  this  fortunate  land.    And,  therefore^  the  miseries  of  the 

_•  King  wnilftm  the  Third.  f  At  irat  done  m  the  west  bv  Judie  1«SM«|.  mad  €•!. 

Xirk»  •Iter  MownoaUi**  defeat,  a  the  reign  of  J«mc»  the  Secgnd. 
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French  goreraaient  should  be  enough  to  make  these  unthinking 
Jacobites  tremble  at  the  Terj^  souikl  of  what  they  so  extremely  wish 
>  for,  the  return  of  their  idol.  The  tery  picture  of  Fmnce  is  enough 
to  kill  with  the  s^ht  of  it  Where  the  people  li?e  in  cottages  of 
straw,  in  a  fat  and  fertile  soil,  reduced  to  the  utmost  ctegree  of 
poverty ;  where  the  miserable  peasant,  after  he  has  tilled  his  land, 
when  he  comes  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  has  nothing  to  feed  him 
but  the  rye  and  barley,  or  a  few  chesnuts ;  nothing  to  drink  but 
wrater  squeesed  through  the  lees  of  the  pressed  grape ;  the  collectors 
of  the  taxes,  the  impost-gatherers,  and  other  tayenous  beasts  of  prey 
carry  off  the  corn,  his  wine,  his  oil,  and  other  choicer  couTeniencies 
oi  life ;  so  innumerable  are  the  taxes,  imposts,  rights  of  entrance, 
peeges,  aids,  &c.  which,  if  a  man  should  reckon  up,  he  would  seem 
to  talk  the  language  of  a  conjurer;  and  all  these  so  tyrannically 
exacted,  by  tho  numberless  swarms  of  ruffians,  publicans,  and  har- 
pies, as  render  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world  a 
hell  upon  earth.  Into  this  condition  was  England  tumbling,  till  re« 
deemed  by  their  most  sacred  majesties^  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary;  and  such  would  England  be,  if  these  unreasonable  Jacobites 
might  hava  their  will ;  which  God  forbid4 
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THE  DEDICATION. 

To  my  much  honoured  Friend,  Sir  Robert  Daoersj  Baronet^  and  to 
the  re$t  of  the  Gentlemen  interested  and  concerned  in  theWestdndiei. 

Gewtlemek, 

A  HE  following  treatise  was  occasioned  by  the  great  and  jnst  com- 
pUlntsmade  by  you,  of  the  additional  duty  that  was  laid  upon  your 
product,  and  fell  upon  your  labour  and  industry,  though  designed 
by  the  parliament  to  hate  been  paid  by  th«  consumptione/ ;  at  that 
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time,  the  inTentions  of  most  men  were  at  work  (espedallj  those  dut 
had  any  dealing  with  jou,  and  a  sense  of  your  suflerings)  to  con- 
trtre  a  method,  whereby  relief  might  hare  given  yon,  that  are  the 
best  employed  hands  for  the  itiriching  and  supporting  this  nation. 

Afttr  much  time  had  been  8|ient,  inendeaTouring  the  taking  off  the 
dnty,  and  it  was  found  that  no  arguments  were  preTaleift,  and  almost 
all  people  despairing  of  relief,  then  Col.  Waidrond,  myself,  and 
others,  with  no  small  pains,  nor  little  charge,  contHved  (as  we 
thought)  a  method,  that  might  not  only  hate  laid  the  doty  on  the 
consumptioner,  but  also  might  have  relieved  you  from  the  complaints 
of  those  that  do  charge  you  with  being  great  debtors,  and  to  hare 
enabled  every  planter  to  make  the  best  advantage  of  their  plantations, 
by  supplying  tliem  with  monies,  at  the  common  interest  of  the  colo- 
nies, by  preventing  numerous  sellers,  necesdtous  and  ignorant  sales. 
And  that  this  might  run  through  the  most  strict  examtnadon, 
before  it  should  h^ve  l)een  allowed  of,  we  proposed,  that  his  late 
majesty,  and  privy.councll,  might  have  the  first  view  of  it,  that  they 
might  be  satisfied  it  did  not  lessen  his  majesty's  revenue,  and  that 
we  might  have  his  majesty's  leave  to  propose  it  to  the  assemblies  of 
every  individual  colony;  and,  if  they  did  approve  of  it,  and  pe. 
titioned  his  majesty  for  the  incorporating  such  societies,  that  thea 
'   we,  and  our  friends,  might  be  interested  in  it. 

But  this,  meeting  with  opposition,  occasioned  a  hearing  before  his 
majesty,  and  the  lords  of  his  privy  .council ;  and,  after  they  were 
satisfied  it  did  not  lessen  his  majesty's  revenue,  our  great  debate, 
with  the  opposers,  was  about  his  majesty's  giving  leave  for  the 
sending  of  it  to  the  colonies  for  them  to  try  and  examine  it  His  nuu 
jesty  was  pleased  to  declare,  that  he  could  not  understand  any  reason 
could  be  gifen  whj  they  might  not  have  a  sight  of  it,  for  he  thought 
Barbadoes  best  knew  what  Barbadoes  wantoi.  I  believe  none  will 
deny,  but  that  it  met  with  a  genera^  approbation  of  all  the  lords  of 
the  council,  except  my  Lord  Chancellor,  of  whom  I  was  informed 
by  a  friend  (but  at  that  time  an  opposer  of  this  design)  that  he  was 
our  enemy,  and  accordingly  we  found  him. 

Soon  after  this  hearing,  the  goremment  began  to  be  uneasy,  and 
holding  it  not  proper  for  a  matter  of  this  nature,  to,  be  further  pro. 
coeded  on,  under  an  unsettled  government,  I  rather  chose  to  be 
•ilent,  and  bear  such  reflexions  as  were  made  by  those  that  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  method  of  our  undertaking,  though  pre. 
judicial  to  my  particular  interest,  than  to  expose  it  to  view,  before 
I  saw  the  government  in  a  temper  to  consider  of  trade,  and  tJie  great 
benefit  you  are  to  this  nation. 

Therefore,  I  hare  now  exposed  it  for  your  view,  that  you  may 
be  judges  whether  it  might  have  been,  or  may  be  serviceable  to  you, 
and  whether  our  request  of  sending  it  to  yon  was  unreasonable. 

You  will  find,  by  this  treatise  (as  I  humbly  conceive)  that  our  de. 
sign  would,  at  least,  have  raised  the  value  of  your  goods  to  the  price 
It  bore  before  the  additional  duty  was  laid ;  and  it  was  allowed  at 
Ihat  hearing,  by  the  opposers,  that  it  would  raise,  at  least,  twenty 
ft  eant.    Our  methpd  was,  to  hate  had  all  youn  goods,  thai  cams 
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to  England,  broii^ht  to  one  body  of  men,  which  we  called  a  common 
factory,  and  they  constantly  to  be  chosen  by  yon  in  your  assem. 
blies,  and  they  to  hare  been  accountable  to  erery  consigner  for  the 
net  proceed  of  erery  parcel  of  goods  sold,  for  which  y  oar  charge 
was  not  to  exceed  what  you  now  pay.  The  ofher  part  of  our  design 
was  to  erect  a  company,  separate  from  the  common  factory,  whicb 
should  hare  sufficient  funds  in  each  colony,  to  lend  what  monies  yon 
had  occasion  of,  you  giting  security  on  lands  or  goodn ;  and,  if  they 
did  not  lend  it,  on  demand,  they  were  to  forfeit  to  the  borrower 
considerable  for  erery  hundred  pound  demanded,  the  lands  or  goods 
being  ndued  by  sworn  appraisers.  What  was  lent,  was  to  be  con. 
tinned  dnring  yeur  pleasure,  you  paying  your  Interest,  when  due, 
and  you  had  power  to  pay  it  in,  when  you  pleased,  and  they  obliged 
to  lend  too,  at  least,  one  half  value  of  land,  or  goods,  and  you  not 
to  have  been  confined  to  have  borrowed  it  of  them,  but  trhere  else 
you  pleased ;  so  -that  this  company  might  hare  been  serriceable,  but 
conld'not  have  be^  hurtful,  for  they  were  bound  to  obey,  and  had 
no  power  to  command. 

To  make  it  next  to  impossibility,  that  the  goTemment  should  erer 
he  imposed  on,  to  permit  any  laws  or  designs  of  any  persons  what, 
soever,  let  their  pretences  be  ever  so  specious,  io  take  effect,  until 
the  colonies,  by  tiietr  assembly,  were  consulted  with :  I  hare,  Id 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  given  a  true  and  just  account  of  what  im^ 
port  you  are  to  this  nation,  by  Increasing  of  naTigation,  consuming 
the  woollen-mannfactory,  ofall  sorts  of  apparel,  houshold  goods,  &o. 
that'are  made  in  England ;  and  that  which  was  formerly  foreign  com- 
modities, and  cost  us  considerable  yearly,  by  your  industry,  is  be. 
come  native,  the  nation  freed  from  that  charge,  and  the  consump. 
tioner  saves,  at  least,  one  half  of  his  expence,  for  the  like  quantity ; 
besides  the  great  advantage  this  nation  receives  by  your  goods  ex. 
ported,  being  over  and  above  our  consumption ;  and,  lastly,  all  the 
riohes  yon  get  in  the  Indies,  by  your  great  care,  labour,  and  industry, 
it  brought  to  England,  and  here  it  centers. 

If  you  will  be  pleased  to  rectify  my  errors,  that  I  through  igna. 
lance  may  have  committed,  tiiat  our  legislators  may  be  more  fully 
satisfied,  that  you  are,  and  ever  mast  be  Englishmen,  and  that  you  are 
much  more  beneficially  employed  there,  for  the  benefit  of  this  nation, 
than  any  the  like  number  in  England;  that  every  hardship  that  Is 
put  upon  you,  that  makes  your  goods  dearer  m  foreign  markets,  or 
lessens  the  consumption  in  England,  Is  a  lessening  to  the  trade  of 
England,  and,  consequently,  prejudicial  to  every  subject  In  Eng. 
iand :  and,  if  this  small  treatise  meets  with  your  kind  accefitance,  I 
ihall  think  myself  very  happy,  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  demon, 
^trate,  that  I  am  your  well  wisher,  and,  Grentiemen, 
Your  most  humble  and  fUthful  Servant, 

Dalbt  Thomas. 
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CHAP.  I. 

There  is  nothing  more  frequent  amongst  tbe  generaUtjr  of  aankiad 
than  is  tlie  drawing  wrong  conclusions  from  right  premisses,  where. 
by  the  most  concise  and  truest  maxims  and  sayings,  that  wise  mat 
upon  solid  thinking  hare  contriTed  to  guide  us,  like  laodmcrks,  in 
the  search  of  truth,  are  perrerted  by  wrong  applicationa,  todcowa 
our  understandings  in  the  gulph  of  e? ror. 

Thus,  because  truth  itself  is  not  truer,  than  that  people  are  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  those  who  have  not  time,  experience,  and  skilly 
to  examine  the  fund  of  that  undeniable  verity,  thoiigh,  in  other  things, 
men  of  excellent  understandings,  hre  apt  to  infer,  that  all,  who  aefc 
foot  out  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  some  degree  a  diminution  of  its  wealth, 
and  thence  take  for  granted,  that  the  American  colonies  oocaaion  the 
decay  both  of  the  people  and  riches  of  the  nation ;  when,  upon  a 
thorough  examination,  nothing  can  appear  more  erroneous,  as  I 
doubt  not  to  make  plain  to  every  man,  though  my  principal  des%B 
is  to  tionvince  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who,  being  the 
Gontrivers  of  our  statutes  and  most  concerned  for  the  preserratioa  of 
its  grandeur,  ought  rightly  to  be  informed,  for  fear  our  kws  in  tima 
take  a  contrary  byass  to  our  trade  and  naTigation,  which  are  uii4a* 
niably  our  glory  and  strength,  as  well  as  the  fountain  of  our  riches. 

To  makre  this  point  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  and  eiamtfi 
four  things. 

1.  What  is  real  wealth: 

2.  What  is  imaginary  wealth  i 

3.  How  these  are  acquired : 

4.  How  they  may  be  Ictst. 

To  distinguish  ri^tly  in  these  points,  we  must  consider  money,  at 
the  least  part  of  the  wealth  of  any  nation,  and  think  of  it  only  as  m 
scale  to  weigh  one  thing  against  another,  or  as  counters  to  reckoo 
riches  by,  or  as  a  pawn  of  intrinsick  value,  to  deposit  in  ilea  of  any 
nece^isary  whatsoever. 

True,  solid,  and  real  wealth,  therefore,  in  respect  to  tiie  nation,  i» 
the  land,  and  what  is  upon,  or  under  its  sur&ce,  as  useful  buildings, 
trees,  quarries,  mines,  &c. 

Thus  by  a  good  computation,  made  by  Sir  William  Petty,  which 
we  will  tidLe  for  granted  till  there  appears  a  better,  we  may  reckon 
the  present  rent  of  land  and  houses  to  be  ten  millions  of  pounds,  per 
annum,  w?«ch  at  twenty  years  purchase  amounts  to  two  hundred 
millions  of  pounds. 

The  people  of  this  nation  consume  annually,  in  necessary  meat, 
drink,  and  deaths,  computed  from  their  numbers,  manner  of  living, 
and  usual  price  current  of  things,  about  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  an- 
nually, which  is  about  six  pounds  ten  shillings  a  head.  • 

The  imagina:ry  wealth  therefore  of  the  nation,  which  consists  in 

labour,  trade,  and  negotiation,  is  four  times  as  much  ad  the  real,  and, 

'  preserved  in  its  natural  channels,  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  value 

{a  purchase  as  land;  whereby  we  may  allow,  that  the  intrinsick  worth 
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ef  tbe  .people  and  kiBgdom,  as  they  now  stand  together,  is  a  thoa. 
sand  naillioDS  of  pooods* 

The  money  in  species  of  the  nation,  though  the  scale  by  which  the 
whole  is  valued  and  weighed,  amoants  not  to  six  millions. 

Now  such  as  do  account  the  lands  aad  buildings  of  the  natioii  more 
TaLoable^  because  xeal,  than  the  negotiation,  b^use  accidental  and 
imaginary,  will  find  themselves  misjbaken ;  since  lands  and  hooses, 
without  people,  are  of  no  value  at  all,  and  to  a  naked  and  qnindus. 
trioua  nation  very  little  more,  so  that  labour,  invention,  t;rade,  and 
negotiation  are  the  only  causes  of,  as  well  as  supports  to  that  we  call 
riches. 

This  is. so  self-evident  that  it  wUl  be  superfluous  to  illustrate  it  by. 
many  examples  or  comparisons  between  civil  and  barbarous 
ccmitriea. 

Therefore  we  must  consider,  that  when  it  is  said,  people  are  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  it  is  only  meant,  laborious  and  industrious  people, 
and  not  auch  as  are  wholly  unemployed,  as  gentry,  clergy,  lawyers, 
servii^giaen,  and  b^;gars,  ic.  Or  which  is  worse,  employed  only  in 
disturbing  the  industrious  and  laborious,  as  pettifoggers,  informers, 
catchpoles,  and  thieves ;  and,  thouf^  the  first  sorts  may  be  necessary, 
as  harmless  spurs  to  consumption,  learning,  or  virtue,  or  as  objecta 
of  the  good  will,  mutual  lore,  pity  and  compassion. of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  increa^ers  of  the  numbers  by  children,  yet  the  fewer  such 
the  better;  whereas  the  last  should  by  all  imaginary  ways  be  di&* 
couiaged,  tamed,  or  destroyed,  as  the  worst  of  rermin  in  a  well-go. 
rerned .  <;onKmonwealth. 

We  wast  likewise  oonsider,  that  the  valae  of  every  thing  useful  to 
the  necessities,  luxuries,  or  vanities  of  this  life,  is  measured  by  the 
industry  and  labour  either  of  body  or  mind,  which  is  necessary  to 
their  asqairemettt,  whereby  things  of  little  or  no  price  in  one  conn* 
try,  by  the  time  spent,  labour  and  hazard  of  those  which  carry  them 
to  another,  become  dear. 

From  all  which  it  is.  plain,  that  only  industrious  and  laborious 
people  are  the  riches  of  any  nation ;  and  it  will  as  naturally  follow, 
these  laborious  or  industrious,  who  employ  their  talentg  to  most  ad. 
vantage,  are  ef  most  ralae  to  such  nation* 

And  though  a  man,  whose  skill  amounts  to  no  more  than  to  earn 
three  pence  a  day  by  his  continual  labour,  can  no  ways  add  to  the 
wealth  of  a  kingdom  like  ours,  because  it  will  not  sopply  his  necessary 
consumption,  yet  such  a  man  is  a  less  burthen  to  it^  tlmn  one  totally 
idle,  and  may  increase  the  number  by  children. 

So  aga^n,  one  that  constantly  by  his  labour  can  earn  six  pence  a 
day  only,  and  consumes  just  so  much,  as  he  is  not  advantageous  to* 
tile  nation's  wealth,  so  he  is  no  burthen  neither,  and  occattons  ita 
increase. 

But  that  man,  w^,  by  Industry  and  labour,  not  only  maintains 

himself  and  family,  but  makes  himself  rich,  is,  to  the  proportion  of 

his  wealth,  just  so  mnoh  addition  to  the  intrinsick  value  of  the  king« 

dom* 

1  have  the  more  enlarged  npon  this  band,  that  I  might  lead  the 
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BHBd  of  the  reader,  hj  a  natural  cbun  of  consequences,  rig^tl^  to 
understand  the  true  original  and  ererlasting  support  of  wealtii,  Wlii^ 
is  nothing  else  bat  labour. 

As  for  such  persons  who  bj  the  fafmlties  of  the  mind  only  scqnircr 
riches  to  thenselres,  as  soldiers,  lawyers,  dirines,  bankers,  ret&H. 
ers,  Tictuallers,  &c.  they,  though  necessary  callings,  are  no  m- 
creasers  of  the  nation's  wealth,  nor  is  the  kingdom  more  rich  by  the 
finctuating  and  circulation  of  money  among  such,  than  one  of  diem 
would  be  by  putting  his  money  out  of  one  chest  into  another,  or 
ddfting  it  from  one  pocket  to  another. 

But  where  soldiery  becomes  the  trade  of  a  people,  as  among  the 
Switxersand  Scots  it  is,  who  serve  abroad  for  money,  and  bring  it 
home  to  purchase  lands  there,  it  is  of  equal  benefit  to  any  other  la- 
bour, by  increasing  the  rates  and  ralue  of  the  real  wealth  of  6iose 
countries,  which,  as  amongst  all  other  ciril  nations,  is  land,  and 
houses. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  by  this  time  will  pereeire,  that  in  what 
way  soever  a  man  employs  his  labour  and  industry,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  so  that  at  last  he  increases  the  value  of  the  real  wealth  of 
the  nation,  he  is,  in  the  proportion  of  such  increase,  a  benefit  there, 
onto. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  he  that  labours  not  at  all,  or  so  much  as 
not  to  increase  the  intrinsick  value  of  his  country.  Is  just  good  for 
nothing. 

To  leave  thi&  truth  plain  beyond  dispute,  I  beg  the  doubter  but  to 
consider,  that  if  all  the  laborious  people  of  the  kingdom  left  working, 
and  were  to  live  upon  the  natural  produce  of  it^  to  be  distribnted  to 
them  in  equal  proportions  by  way  of  charity,  as  parislupoor  and  beg. 
gars  are  now  supported,  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  nation  tw. 
came  necessitous,  naked,  and  starving,  and  consequently  the  land  and 
houses  worth  nothing. 

A  short  reflexion  would  make  him  sensible  that  a  very  few  years 
of  idleness  would  compleat  the  matter;  whence  he  can  no  longer 
doubt,  but  that  labour  and  industry,  rightly  applied^is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation ;  ^that  money  is  only  the  scales  or  touchstone 
to  weigh  or  value  things  by ;  and  that  land  itself  would  yield  no  rent, 
but  as  labour  employ^  for  the  support  of  luxuries,  as  well  as  neces, 
sides,  did  find  a  due  encouragement  and  increase. 

In  short  it  is  plain  hereby, 

1.  That  real  wealth  is  land  and  houses  * 

%  That  imaginary  wealth  is  the  laborious  people, 

3.  That  the  real  and  imaginary  wealth  both  increase  only,  as  fai. 
dustry  is  rightly  applied  by  great  numbers  of  laborious  people ;  and 
not  by  increase  of  people  only. 

4.  And  the  increase  of  people,  wilfully  or  accidentally  Idle,  is  so 
lar  from  being  national  riches,  that  it  is  the  surest  and  speediest  way 
to  inevitable  poverty,  famine,  and  nakedness,  aad  mnst  decay  the 
value  as  well  of  the  real,  as  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation,  propor. 
tionably  to  the  decay  of  industry. 

,    Thus  civil  wars^  disorders,  and  changes  in  the  go\ernment  of  oa* 
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lions,  by  the  many  which  become  soldiers,  and  others  that  cease  1a« 
boaring  in  their  trades  and  industry,  for  want  of  security,  insensibly 
impoTerish  coant'ries,'much  more  than  those  slain  in  snch  changes  do; 
by  reason  tiiat  those  that  die,  as  they  add  nothing,  do  consume  no. 
thing  ha  the  commonwealth ;  whereas  the  idle  IxTtng  add  nothing,  and- 
consume  much  to  its  destruction. 

I  shall  say  no  more  therefore  on  this  subject,  but  hasten  io  the 
consideration  of  which  hands  are  best  employed  to  flie  advantage  of 
the  wealth  of  this  kingdom,  as  our  trade  and  negotiation  now  stand. 

Fitfij  then,  the  premisses  considered,  we  may  lay  down  as  an  nn. 
deniable  Terity,  that  those  men  who  add  roost  by  their  labour  to  the 
increase  of  tii^  intrinBick  wealth  of  the  nation,  either  real  or  imagin. 
nary,  and  consume  least,  are  best  employed. 

Again,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  consume  most,  and  add  least, 
are  worst  employed. 

Now  it  will  be  impossible,  in  the  short  method  I  design,  to  enu*" 
menrteand  clearly  distingnish  between  every  sort  of  employment;' 
wherefore  I  shall  content  myself  only  to  hint  at  some  few  ways 
wherein  men  seem  to  do  little,  and  yet  are  well  employed,  and  others 
wherein  they  are  rery  busy  and  laborious  to  little  or  ho  purpose. 
'  To  begf n  then  as  nature  did  in  the  cultivators  of  land  and  con. 
doctors  of  cattle. 

The  hnsbandmen'slife  not  only  seems  but  is  extremely  careful,  1a^ 
•borionS,  and  painful :  The  grasier's  and  shepherd's  on  the  contrary, 
both  seems  and  is  a  very  careless,  quiet,  and  easy  way  of  spending 
time. 

Yet,  though  the  first  sort  are  usually  paid  most  wages,  and  con. 
sequently  can  afford  and  do  consume  most  upon  themselves,  the  last 
notwithstanding  are  of  much  more  value  to  the  commonwealth. 

For  two.hundred'  sheep,  or  twenty  cows,  require  but  fort/ acres 
of  good  land,  and  one  man's  easy  care  for  a  year's  pasture,  the  profit 
of  which  by  the  increase  of  lambs,  calves,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
and  the  meliorating  the  wool  by  manufacture,  is  of  four  times  at  least 
iQore  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  than  the  same  number  jt>f  acres 
employed  in  tilhtge,  which  requires  the  constant  drudgery  of  two 
men  and  four  horses  at  least ;  besides,  that  the  greatest  part  of  what 
is  produced  by  tillage  is  consumed  in  the  nation  ;  whereas  manufac- 
tared  wool  from  sheep,  tallow,  leather,  shoes,  butter,  cheese,  salt, 
beef,  and  many  other  tilings,  arising  from  pasture,  are  staple  commo. 
dities  for  .transportation,  which  fetch  us  back  sHver,  gold,  and  foreign 
goods,  useful  to  the  ornament  and  pleasure,  if  not  necessities  of  life : 
1  must  affirm,  the  commodity  which  is  transported  is  the  only  true 
increase  of  national  strength  and  wealth  ;  and  that  sort  of  reformers 
who  would  have  nothing  made,  used,  or  consumed,  but  what  natura 
absolutely  requires,  are  but  sh<^rt.sighled  and  narrow  thinkers,  as 
well  in  politicks  as  religion :  And  though  they  may  adorn  their 
opinions  and  argument,  with  the  names  of  Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  other 
soure  rf>a90ners,yet  all  their  discourses  tend  to  no  more  but  to  re- 
duce  mankind  back  to  be  ^beep.skin.weaver8,  acorUi^aters,  and 
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vater^rinkert ;  again,  the  bonntiful  God  of  nature  nppljring  e^erj 
CQuntry  of  the  world,  with  what  is  fully  sufficient  to  sustain  life. 

Therefore  to  say,  as  many  are  apt  to  do,  that  England  can  live  of 
itself,  without  the  assistance  of  any  foreign  nation,  is  to  giTe  it  not 
the  least  commendation  beyond  any  other,  country ;  but  to  say,  and 
that  truly,  that  England,  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  employed 
in  shipping,  plantations,  mines,  manufactures  pastures,  and  tilUge, 
doth  not  only  abound  in  all  sorts  of  commodities,  as,  native  meat, 
drink,  cloaths,  houses 'and  coaches,  fit  for  the  necessities,  ease,  and 
ornaments  of  life,  but  can  outvy  most  nations  of  the  world,  for  tiie 
vast  plenty  in  varieties  of  wii[)e8,  spices,  drugs,  fruits,  silks,  pictores, 
musick,  silver,  gold,  precious  stones,  and  all  other  the  si^ports  of 
grandnre  and  delight,  that  is  to  speak  it,  a  truly  civilised  and  gloviouus 
nation  indeed. 

And  though  some  men  through  false  and  envious  optickalook. 
upon  these  things  as  baits  to  vice,  and  occasions  of  effemipacy ; 
if  they  would  but  impartially  examine  the  truth  of  matters,  ihej 
would  discern  them  to  be  the  true  spurs  io  virtue,  valour^  and 
the  elevation  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  just  rewards  of  iodnatry. 
For, 

It  is  certain,  upon  a  right  scrutiny,  a  man  shall  find  more  pro* 
fanenesB,  dishonesty,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  practised  in  nasty 
rags,  bare  walls,  and  ale-houses,  than  in  rich  habits,  paUoes,  or  ta^ 
verns ;  and  as  plenty,  splendor,  and  grandnre  can  have  no  other 
fountain  but  wisdom,  industry,  and  goad  conduct;  so  shabbineis, 
indigence,  and  contempt  rarely  spring  i:rom  any  thing  but  foUy, 
idleness,  and  vice.  And  where  it  happens  otherwise  by  unexpected 
frauds,  shipwrecks,  fires,  inundations,  or  maims,  the  shame  of  suffer- 
ing  it  becomes  the  nation's  reproach,  since  Ihe  rarity  of  these  acclt 
dents  would  make  the  burden  which  crushes  a  particular  scarce  felt, 
when  laid  bya  right  method  on  the  commonwealth,  as  I  shall  endea* 
vour  to  make  appear  hereafter. 

But,  before  I  return  again  to  the  consideration,  which  part  of  the 
people  are  best  employed  for  the  publick  good,  I  must,  from  what  is 
premised,  conclude,  that,  as  all,  who  are  not  mischievously  employed 
or  totally  idle,  are  of  some  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  and  should 
find  due  encouragement,  so  those  ought  to  be  most  protected  and 
least  discouraged,  by  the  laws,  who  are  most  usefully  busy,  for  the 
increasing  the  value  of  the  real  and  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation : 
Thus,  as  I  said  before,  the  shepherd  and  grazier  is  to  be  preferred 
before  the  plough.man  and  thrasher. 

So  the  miner  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  shepherd  and  grasier,  because 
all  he  produces,  for  transportation,  is  clear  gains  to  the  publick, 
whereas  butpartoftheothersdoth  so.  The  mariner  is  to  be  preferred 
io  the  miner,  and  the  like  to  such  who  contribute  most  to  foreign 
trade ;  but  in  England  the  merchant  adventurer  is  to  be  enconra^ 
and  preferred  before  the  mariner,  or  any  other  artist, .  trade,  or 
calling  whatsoever:  For  though  his  labour  aeems  a  recreation  rather 
than  a  toil,  and  consists  chiefly  in  a  regular  methodising  of  a  punctual 
rotation  of  credit,  and  change  of  commodities  from  one  place  to 
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•Botlier ;  yet  cotiddkniig  '^t  the  whole  prodaoe  of  natttie  a&d  art 
would  be  but  dead  matter  without  a  proper  motion  to  conveigk  it  to 
its  true  end,  which  is  consomption:  all  other  callings  receiTo 
their  ^gpur,  life,  strength,  and  increase  from  the  merchant,  commoii 
dities  rising  in  esteem  or  value,  as  thej  are  rightly  distributed  from 
place  to  place,  and  losing  their  rery  nature  as  well  as  worth,  when 
by  OTerstockingthe  market  they  become  contemptible,  or  perish  foi* 
want  of  use  or  consumption*  Wherefore  onr  laws  should  be  so  con* 
trived  as  nerer  in  the  least  to  disconnge  or  check  any  conception 
or  endeaTOur  of  the  tentnring  merchant,  to  whose  extraragant  and 
hazardous,  as  well  as  prudent  and  cautions  undertaking,  this  nation 
chiefly  owes  all  its  wealth  and  glory.  And  it  is  a  mighty  pity  that 
all  laws  for  customs  and  duties,  as  well  as  for  regulating  navigation, 
erecting  companies,  judging  maritime  controversies,  granting  letters 
of  mart  and  reprisid,  and  for  encouraging  manufactures  and  sooietiMi 
of  handicrafts,  should  not  first  be  debated,  prepared,  and  begun  in  a 
great  council  of  trade,  to  consist  of  members  elected  and  deputed 
by  every  plantation,  maritime  city,  company,  constitution  and  trade, 
which  would  desire  to  send  members  to  it:  And  from  tiience  after 
a  free  and  full  examination  be  represented  to  both  houses  of  parlou 
ment  for  their  approbation  or  dislike* 

For  trade  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  requires  frequent  pruning,  lop* 
ping,  and  restraining,  as  well  as  cnltivadng  and  cherishing,  and 
thrives  much  better  under  proper  and  rightly  applied  restraints,  duties, 
tixes,  and  excises,  than  in  a  general  looseness ;  which  being  so,  it 
is  possible  that  a  positive  tonnage  and  poimdage,  like  ours,  should  liit 
all  accidents;  attend  tlie  changes  and  mutations  it  receives,  both  at 
home  by  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of  our  native  oommodities,  or  abroad 
by  the  like  ebbs  and  floods  as  well  as  the  kws  in  foreign  nationa 
made  or  changed  concerning  it  ? 

Or  how  indeei  can  the  divines,  lawyers,  nobility,  and  great  gentry 
of  the  kingdom  be  nice  judges,  and  right  distinguishers  between  the 
ckshtng  and  tangling  interests  of  so  great  a  mystery  as  universal 
trade,  when  few  or  none  of  them  have  ever  had  the  least  occasion  to 
inspect  or  experiment  any  part  of  it  ? 

The  defect  therefore  of  a  free  and  able  council  of  trade  in  this  na« 
tion,  though  it  cannot  destroy,  yet  wonderfully  retards  and  hinders 
the  natural  and  genuine  increase  of  navigation  and  merchandise,  and 
consequently  of  rents. 

But,  for  want  of  that,  I  will  presume  to  go  on  in  explaining  tho 
right  and  wrong  application  of  men's  industry,  as  th^y  respect  in  ge« 
neral  the  wealth  and  grandure  of  the  nation,  or  in  particular  the 
interest  of  our  American  colonies,  in  many  of  which  I  doubt  not 
to  demonstrate :  One  labouring  man  is  of  more  advuitage  to  Eq« 
gland,  though  out  of  it,  than  any  thirty  of  the  like  lund  can  be 
within  it. 

To  explain  which,  I  will  take  a  short  view  of  our  sugar  plan^ 
tations,  and  the  nature  of  that  trade,  to  whose  particuliir  advantage 
BiHi  interest,  after  the  kingdom's,  I  prhicipally  sacrifice  my  present 
pams. 
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I  tberefore,  with  all  snbmissheness  imaginable,  derire  oar  legitlfc* 
tors  to  consider, 

1.  That  the  greatest  consninptton  of  sugar  is  nade  by  themselTeay 
ted  the  rest  of  the  rich  and  opulent  people  of  the  nation,  thoo^ 
useful  to  all  degrees  of  men, 

2.  That  the  qnantitj  of  it,  yearly  prodaced  within  those  sugar  co. 
lonies,  is  not  less  than  forty.fite  thousand  tons,  English  tonnage  cack 
comprehending  twenty  pounds  to  the  too« 

3.  That  about  the  moiety  of  that  is  consumed  in  England. 

4.  That  the  medium  of  the  value  of  consumed  sugar,  at  the  preaeot 
price  current,  is  four-pence  a  pound. 

5.  That  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  nation,  at  that  pncse, 
•moiints  to  eightJiundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  upwards. 

6.  That  the  other  moiety  sent  to  foreign  markets,  after  it  bas  em. 
ployed  seamen,  and  earned  freight,  is  sold  for  as  much,  and  conse. 
I^uently  brings  back  to  the  nation  ia  money  or  useful  goods  annnall j 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  is  mqie  than  any  one  other 
commodity  doth, 

7.  Consider  too,  that,  before  sugars  were  produced  in  onr  own 
colonies,  it  bore  three  times  the  price  it  dotii  now:  so  that,  byvtlie 
same  consumption,  at  the  same  price,  except  we  made  it  ourselves, 
we  should  be  forced  to  gire  in  money,  or  money's,  worth,  as,  natiTe 
commodities  and  labour,  two  millions  four-hundred  tiioosand  pounds 
for  the  sugar  we  spend,  or  be  wi(hout  it  to  such  a  degree  of  disadvan. 
tage  of  well  lirlng,a8  that  retrenchment  would  amount  to.  Wemost  ooo- 
sider,  too,  that  the  spirits  arising  from  molosses  which  is  sent  from  the 
sugar  colonies  to  the  other  colonies,  and  to  England,  which,  if  alLwere 
sold  in  England,  and  turned  into  spirits,  it  would  amount  annvallj 
to  above  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  half  the  price  the  ltk« 
quantity  of  brandy  from  France  would  cost;  and  will  yearly  increase, 
as  brandies  are  discouraged;  and  by  most  are  held  wholesomer  for 
the  body,  which  is  obserred  by  the  long  living  of  those  in  tiie  colo« 
Dies  that  are  great  drinkers  of  rum,  which  is  the  spirits  we  make  of 
molosses,-  and  the  short  living  of  those  that  are  great  drinkers  oC 
brandy  in  those  parts. 

.  Theindico  coming  thence  amounts  to  fifty-diousand  pounds /xx 
Ofintfifi. 

The  logvFOod,  for  which  we  formerly  paid  the  Spaniards  an  hundred 
pounds  per  ton,  now  comes  under  fifteen  pounds,  and  amounts  to  & 
thousand  ton  annually. 

.  The  cotton,  fot  which  we  paid  formerly  about  twelve*  pence  per 
pound,  now  comes  at  &fe  pence  half.penny  p«r  pound,  and  amounts 
to  a  thousand  ion  per  aunumy  besides  the  hands  it  employs  in  manu. 
facturing  it. 

The  ginger  amounts  to  four-thousand  ton  per  annum^  and  is  not 
the  sixth  part  in  price  of  what  the  nation  paid  formerly  for  that  com. 
modity,  or  for  pepper  instead  of  it; 

Not  to  speak  of  the  many  drugs,  woods,  cocoa,  piemonto,  and 
apices,  besides  raw  hides,  &c.  which  come  from  those  parts,  nor  of 
the  great  quantity  of  the  gold  and  silver  we  have  of  the  Spaiuarda 
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for  Negroes,  and  tiie  English  manaiketory  carried  by  our  sloopa  frdm 
our  eolotikrs  to  tbem. 

So  Chat  it  is  demonstration,  ^  the  nation  sares  and  gains  by  tho 
people  employed  in  those  colonies  fonr  hundred  millions  sterling  jmt 
annutn^ 

Now  if  it  be  considered  that  in  all  those  sugar  colonies  there  are 

,  not  six  hundred  thousand  white  men,  women,  and  children,  it  ne. 

cessarily  must  follow,    that  one  with  another,    above  what  they 

consume  each  of  them  earns  for  the  publick  above  sixty  pounds  per 

Whereas,  if  the  rent  be  ten  millions, 

And  the  consumption  fifty  millions,  , 

Then  by  reducing  labour  and  consumption  to  a  proper  balanca 
with  the  produce  of  rents,  and  supposing  the  imaginary  wealth  of  the 
whole  kingdom  to  increase  in  time  of  peace,  the  tenth  part  annually, 
that  will  be  but  four  millions,  which  does  not  amount  to  twelre 
shillings  a  head  clear  increase  of  wealth,  one  with  another,  abore 
necessary  and  constant  espences ;  from  which  it  follows  beyond  con. 
troversy,  that  hands,  employed  in  the  sugar  plantations  are,  one 
with  another,  of  one.hundred  and  thirty  times  more  value  to  the  conu 
mon-wealth  than  those  which  stay  at  home. 

To  this  I  easily  foresee  will  be  readily  objected,-  for  want  of  con. 
sideration,  that  those  there  consume  nothing  of  native  commpdities^ 
which  if  they  did  as  these  do  which  stay  at  home,  their  consumption 
would  amount  to  three Jiundred  and  ninety-tliousand  pounds  annually, 
at  six  pounds  ten  shillings />er  head,  as  {foresaid,  and  would  conse. 
quently  increase  the  rents  at  least  a  fourth  of  that. 

But  io  this  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  I  have  demonstrated, 
that  whatever  is  consumed  by  idle  men,  can  never  increase  either 
the  real  or  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  that  nothing  but 
thoioverplus  or  consumption  can  be  reckoned  additional  wealth, 
which,  accbrding  to  our  reasonable  computation,  cannot  be  above 
two  shillings  a  head,  one  with  another ;  so  that,  if  we  would  grant 
that  those  in  the  colonies  did  consume  nothing  of  our  home  produce, 
the  loss  by  want  of  them  here  could  amount  only  to  one  million 
twoJinndred  thousand  shillings  annually,  which  is  sixty.thonsand 
pounds. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that,  one  with 
another,  each  white  man,  woman,  and  child,  residing  in  the  sugar 
plantations,  occasions  the  consumption  of  more  of  our  native  com- 
modities, and  manufactures,  thsin  ten  at  home  do.  ' 

This  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  that  will  consider  the  great  quan* 
tity  of  beef,  pork,  salt,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  com,  and  flour,  as 
well  as  beer,  English  mum,  cyder,  and  coals,  constantly  sent  thither, 
of  which  commodities  for  the  use  of  tiieroselves  or  bbicks,  they  have 
little  or  none  of  their  own  produce.  Consider  too,  that  all  their 
powder,  cannon,  swords,  guns,  pikes,  and  other  weapons;  their 
cloaths,  shoes,  stockings,  saddles,  bridles,  coaches,  fa«ds,  chairs, 
stools,  pictures,  clocks,  and  watches ;  their  pewter,  brass,  copper, 
tod  iron  vessels  and  instruments ;  tiieir  sailcloth  and  cofdage,  of 
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which,  in  thdr  building,  shipping,  nilla,  boiling,  and  disfilliBg 
houses,  field-labour  and  domesticlL  uses,  thej  consume  infimtje  qnaiu 
titles,  all  which  are  made  in  and  sent  from  England^  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  number  of  drudging  and  saddle-horses  the]^  take  off,  as  well  as 
thftt  sort  of  people  who  would  in  their  youth  be  consumed  in  idleness, 
•  or  worse,  at  home,  but  there  become  useful  io  increase  the  nation's 
numbers  and  wealth  both. 

Besides,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  in  those  colonies 
at  least  five  blacks  for  one  white,  so  that,  allowing  the  whiles  to  be 
Blxty.thousand,  the  blacks  must  be  three.hundred  thousand,  all 
whose  cloaths  and  European  provisions,  coming  from  England,  in. 
creases  the  consumption  of  our  native  commodities  and  manu&ctures 
.  in  a  large  proportion.  But  the  axes,  houghs,  saws,  rollers,  shoTels, 
knives,  nails,  and  other  iron  instruments  and  tools,  as  weU  as  the 
boilers,  stills,  and  other  useful  vessels  of  copper,  lead,  and  peirter, 
which  are  vrasted,  consumed,  and  destroyed  by  the  industry  and  pro. 
fitable  labour  of  that  mighty  number  of  slaves,'are  not  easily  to  be  com. 
puted,  but  must  plainly  and  beyond  all  contradiction  be  of  great  ad. 
Tantage  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  those  industrious  people  onployed 
nt  home  in  making  them. 

If  these  things,  with  the  Tast  quantity  of  shipping  that  those  coIol 
nies  employ,  be  in  the  least  reflected  on,  it  will  open  die  eyes  of  the 
most  unexperienced  person  in  the  trade,  to  discern  the  mighty  advao. 
tage  the  nation  tBceives  from  those  people  which  go  to  those  coloniee, 
and  the  great  obligation  there  lies  upon  our  legisUtors  to  study  their 
due  improvement,  safety,  and  increase^ 

For,  besides  all  the  benefits  demonstrably  coming  to  the  nntioD  ts 
aforesaid,  they  are  in  some  kind  maritime  armies,  ever  ready  not 
only  to  defend  themselves  but  to  punish  the  exorbitances,  incroach. 
menta,  piracies,  and  depredations  of  any  insulting  nerghbourii^  na. 
tion ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  in  what  awe  those  colonies,  ri^tiy 
,  managed,  might  keep  our  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Danish,  Bmnden. 
burgh  and  Hamburgh  rivals,  for  wealth  and  maritime  power,  from 
entering  into  any  treaties,  alliances,  or  undertakings,  to  our  disad- 
vantage. 

What  has  been  said  shall  serve  for  an  introduction  in  general  ta 
thjB  more  particular  parts  of  the  nation's  interest  in  the  Americaa 
trade,  a|id  the  due  encouragement  it  ought  to  receive  from  the  laws, 
which  may  naturally  make  us  the  most  rich  and  flourishing  part, 
as  well  as  the  undoubted  arbitrators  of  Europe,  if  not  of  all  the  ma. 
ritime  nations  of  the  world.  And,  in  the  next  place,  I  will  shew 
what  discouragements  those  colonies  lie  under  at  present. 

CHAP.  n. 

The  better  to  explain  this  to  every  capacity,  it  will  be  necessary  fo 
make  a  short  history  of  sugar,  that,  tiie  invention,  planting,  and  di. 
vers  uses  of  it  being  known,  ihe  reader  may  thereby  make  a  mora 
perfect  judgment  of  the  national  interest  therein. 
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To  which  ^txtpose  it  is  first  tb  be  oonstdered,  4iat  theEaro]^ns, 
ii?e*baiidred  years  since,  were  perfect  strangers  to  the  use  of  it,  and 
scarcely  knew  its  name ;  but  the  Venetians,  about  that  time,  being 
the  great  traders  in  East-India  spices,  gams,  and  drugs,  did,  amongst 
other  rarities,  introduce  sugar,  'which  the  physicians  soon  found 
to  answer  all  the  ends  of  honey,  without  many  of  its  ill  effects ; 
10  that  it  quickly  became  a  commodity  in  mighty  esteem,  and.  though 
the  price  was  ten  times  more  than  now,  yet  it  prerailed  so  fast,  and 
the  consumption  of  it  became  so  great,  that  an  ill  way  of  making, 
planting,  and  curing  of  it  was,  about  three-hundred  years  since,  found 
out  and  practised  in  Greece,  and  some  other  neighbour  nations,  whero 
the  heat  of  the  sun  could  in  any  degree  ripen  the  cane. 

But  no  nation  inade  so  considerable  a  progress  therein  as  the 
Portagnese,  who  haTing,  with  some  success,  improred  the  art  of 
planting  it  in  their  African  colonies  and  islands,  did,  at  last,  make 
it  their  main  business  in  Brasil,  becoming  thereby  the  only  nation 
that  set  the  price  upon  it  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  until  the 
Hollanders  grew  their  rivals  for  power  and  profit  in  that  part  of 
America. 

But  about  fifty  years  since,  during  the  war  between  those  two  nation! 
in  Brasil,  a  Hollander  happened  to  arrire  from  thence  upon  our 
island  of  Barbadoes,  where,  though  there  were  good  sagar.canes,  the 
English  knew  no  other  use  of  them  than  to  make  refreshing  drink  for 
ti)at  hot  climate;  intending,  by  planting  tobacco  there,  to  haVe  equalU 
ed  those  of  the  Verina's,  on  which,  ginger,  cotton,  and  indico  they 
meant  to  rely.  But  this  Hollander,  understanding  sugar,  was  by  ono 
Mr.  Drax  and  some  other  inhabitants  there  drawn  in  to  make  disco. 
Tery  of  the  art  he  had  to  make  it ;  since  which  time,  by  the  many  in« 
genious  men  the  last  civil  war  necessitated  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
that  new  world,  there  have  been  found  out  so  many  several  sorts  of 
mills,  coppers,  boilers,  stoves,  pots,  and  other  tools  and  engines,  for 
planting  and  pressing  the  canes, boiling.op,  separating,  cleansing,  and 
purifying  the  juice  and  sugar,  as  well  as  for  drawing  spirits  of  admi. 
rable  use  from  the  molosses,  that  we  at  present  exceed  all  the  na. 
ttons  in  the  worldj  in  the  true  improvement  of  that  noble  juice  of 
the  cane,  which,  next  to  that  of  the  vine,  exceeds  all  the  liquors  in 
the  world.  And,  as  our  nation  has  been  ever  famous  for  meliorating 
inventions  of  all  kinds,  so  in  this  we  have  gone  so  &r,  that,  notwith. 
standing  the  many  discouragements,  tiiose  planters  do  at  present  and 
have  heretofore  lain  under,  yet  they  apparently  set  the  price  of  it  in 
all  Europe,  to  the  kingdom's  pleasure,  glory,  and  grandnre ;  which 
are  all  more  advanced  by  that,  than  by  any  other  commodity  we  deal 
in  or  produce,  wool  not  excepted ;  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  demonstrate 
beyond  all  dilute,  before  I  end  these  papers ;  which  that  I  may  the 
better  do  as  well  as  shew  clearly  the  mighty  interest  the  nation  has  in 
preserving  our  West.Indfa  colonies,  I  will  give  the  reader  a  clear  and 
short  account  of  a  sugar,  a  cotton,  a  ginger,  and  indico  plantation,  at 
they  are  now  manag^  in  Barbadoes ;  and  then  set  down  a  short 
scheme  of  tiie  raising  and  producing  tobacco,  which  though  in  itself 
perhaps,  not  absolutely,  if  at  all  necessary  to  welLliring,  yet,  having 
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prevailed  to  hr  uptii  the  vitiated  hamoiin  of  men,  as  we  soe  it  basy 
ift  of  great  concera  to  us,  as  well  for  bringing  in  wealth  as  employing 
multitudes  of  men  in  manutacture  and  navigation,  which  no  man  can 
dispute  bat  to  be  a  true  national  interest. 

OneJiundred  acres  of  land,  employed  in  a  sugar  plantation,  will 
require  fifty  black  slaves  and  seven  white  servants  to  manage  it 
There  must  be  six  horses  and  eight  oxen  for  two  teams. 
Thejne  must  be  an  overseer  at  twenty  pounds  per  an^  a  doctor  and 
farrier  at  twenty  pounds  per  an.  and  a  carter  at  twelve  pounds 
per  an.    . 

Twenty  of  the  hundred  acres  must  be.  set  apart  for  pasture,  pro. 
irisions,  and  a  nursery  for  canes  to  plant  with. 

Forty  of  the  remaining  acres  return  a  crop  one  year,  and  forty  the 
next,  aind  so  alternatively,  being  constantly  now  to  be  replanted 
after  every  cutting,  whereas,  when  the  ground  was  first  broke  op, 
the  same  canes  would  yield  two,  three,  or  more  cuttings,  before  they 
were  replanted,  to  the  wonderful  ease  and  advantage  of  the  first 
planters. 

There  must  be  a  wind.mill  which  turns  great  iron  rollers,  between 
which  the  cane  is  pressed. 

There  must  be  a  boiiing-house,  and  in  it  boilers,  coolers,  receivers 
and  cisterns,  to  which  belong  ladies,  scuromers,  lamps,  &c. 
A  still.hoUse  with  cisterns,  stills,  worms,  worm.tubs,  &c. 
A  curing-house,  with  earthen  8ugar.pots,  drips,  anid  cisterns  for 
molosses. 

A  dryingJiouse  with  necessaries. 

A  house  for  the  necessary  fuel,  employod  in  boiling  and  stilliiig. 
A  house  for  knocking  out,  packing,  and  storing  of  sugar. 
A  dweUingJiouse,  with  houses  for  servants  and  negroes. 
A  house  for  cattle,  besides  carts,  hooks,  houghs,  and  other  planting 
utensils,  the  first  cost  whereof  will  with  the  utmost  husbandry  monnt 
to  five.thousand  sixJiundred  and  twenty.five  pounds,  the  wear  and 
tear  whereof  will  not  be  less  annually  than  sixty^  pounds. 

A  plantation  of  a  hundred  acres  well  stocked  and  provided  as- 
aforesaid,  and  managed  to  its  full  height,  without  those  accidental 
casualties  which  often  happen,  may  probably  produce  annually 
eighty  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  a^housand  pounds  weight  each  hogs, 
head,  that  is'two«thousand  pounds  weight  of  Muscovado  sugar,  from 
each  acre,  and  of  molosses,  twenty  hogsheads,  of  sevenuhumdred 
pounds  weight  each  hogshead. 

This  sugar  in  the  island  may  be  valued  at  ten  shillings  per  hun- 
dred, as  it  may  be  at  home  at  twenty  shillings,  that  being,  as  the 
price  has  gone  since  the  additional  duty  was  laid,  the  medium  of 
frhat  Muscovado  sugars  have  yielded ;  all  which  with  the  prime  cost 
as  well  as  the  molosses,  rum,  &c.  shall  be  brought  to  a  rational  and 
equal  balance,  after  a  little  more  has  been  said  of  the  mumer  of 
planting,  making,  and  refining  sugars. 

The  first  thing  done  to  that  ground  designed  for  planting,  is 
with  houghs  by  the  labour  of  negroes  to  open  and  loosen  tlm  sor^ca 
of  the  earth,  to  prepare  it  for  the  plants.. 
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Tiere  are  commonfly  two  aeaaooBy  rainj  and  diy ;  the.  miny  begins 
in  May  or  June,  and  ends  in  December  or  January^  all  wluch  h 
spent  in  houghing,  dunging,  and  .planting  the  canes. 

The  dry  season  is  spent  in  cutting  the  canes,  grinding  them  at  die 
mills,  boiling  up  the  liquor  and  making  thereof  Muscovado  sugar  ; 
all  which  mast  of  necessity  go  luind  in  liand  together,  for  the  cane 
mast  be  pressed  as  it  Is  cut,  or  the  juice  dries  in  it ;  the  juice  must 
be  boiled  up  to  its  proper  consistency  for  graining  as  soon  as  press- 
ed, or  it  will  soure  and  perish ;  the  grain  must  be  separated  speed, 
ily,  whilst  hot,  for  the  molosses,  or  they  will  cling  together,  fermeni 
and  gro^  soure  in  time  again,  or  be  at  best  but  fit  for  the  still. 

But  as  for  refining  and  stilling,  that  any  season  is  fit  for. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  c^senred,  that  the  blacks  are  always  employed 
either  in  houghing,  dunging,  and  planting  in  the  wet,  or  2n  cuttingy 
carrying,  grinding,  bdling,  &c.  in  the  dry  seasons. 

There  are  divers  ways  of  producing  new  plants,  as,  by  cutting  the 
root  of  an  old  plant,  by  laying  a  cane  in  the  ground,  by  planting  the 
top  of  a  cane  cut  ofif,  or  by  taking  a  shoot  from  a  knot  of  a  cane, 
many  of  which  will  have  five  or  six,  that,  put  in  the  ground,  will 
grow ;  but  the  general  way  is,  from  those  tiiat  have  been  set  in  the 
nurseries ;  for,  froiii  one  root,  there  will  proceed  divers  dioots,  all 
fit  for  planting,  as  nine  or  ten,  and  sometimes  twenty. 

The  ground  being  prepared,  holes  are  made  therein,  and  in  evecy 
hole  dang  put,  and  then  a  plant,  which,  in  eigbteen  months,*or  there^ 
abouts,  becomes  fit  for  cutting ;  so  that,  half  a  year  being  spent  In 
gradually  planting  forty  acres,  six  or  seven  acres  a  month  will  be 
ready  successively  to  be.  cut  in  the  proper  Sfsason:  So  that  eighty 
acres  is  the  just  employment  for  the  continual  labour  of  fifty  blacks, 
and  seven  whites,  in  ^e  field,  and  for  three  others  for  overseeing^ 
carting^  and  curing  the  plantations. 

When  the  canes  are  pressed,  by  passing  throogh  the  rollers  of  a 
wind-mill,  there  runs  from  thence  a  great  quantity  of  pleasant  juice, 
which  being  pat  into  boilers,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  having,  evaporate 
ed  the  flegm  or  watery  matter  to  such  a  time  as  it  becomes  of  a  pro. 
per  consistency,  tiien  they  throw  it  into  a  mixture,  consisting  of  solne 
material  fit  to  cleanse  it,  and  prepare  it  for  graining ;  all  the  time  It 
is  boiling,  with  large  copper  scumroers,  they  take  off  tiie  Scum,  which 
constantly  rises  in  great  quan^ties,  until  it  be  fit  to  empty  into  cool. 
ers,  from  whence  it  is  again  shifted  into  earthen  pots,  with  holeft  hi 
tiieir  bottoms,  and  pots,  they  call  drips,  mder  them,  for  receiving 
the  moisture  called  molosses ;  which.  In  about  a  month's  time,  will 
be  separated  from  that  which  is  then  called  muscoTado  sugar,  being 
of  a  pale,  yellow  colour;  this  is  then  knocked  out  of  the  pots,  and 
put  into  casks  for  transportation. 

This  sort  of  molosses  is  either  boiled  up  again,  to  extract  from  it  a 
sort  of  a  duskish,  pale,  grey  sugar,  called  panneels,  or  sent  in  cask 
for  England,  as  tiie  sugar  is. 

The  scnm  that  arises,  with  all  the  wasl^gs  of  the  boilers,  coolei«, 
pots,  and  other  Instruments  employed  in  tiiat  business,  is  preserv«l 
in  great^atcrns,  where  It  will  ^rment,  andbeooines  fitfor  sdllifig.  " 

VOL.  IX.  E  e 
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The  spirits  proceeding  from  molosses,  and  tliis  effect  of  good  Inis. 
bandrj,  is  called  rum,  being  a  noble  intoxicating  liquor^  'which  the 
negroes,  as  well  as  English  serrants,  but  too  innch  delight  in ;  and 
the  planters  themselves  prefer  some  sorts  of  it  to  any  brandy,  either 
for  punch,  or  other  uses,  where  spirits  are  needed.  ^ 

And,  with  truth,  this  may  be  said  of  the  sugar.xane,  tii&t  it  pro. 

duces  nothing  but  what  is  of  great  use  to  welQiTing;  the  vertues  of 

■  molosses,  formerly  sold  only  in  apothecaries  shops,  by  the  name  oT 

treacle,  being  now  so  well  known,  both  to  the  distiller  and  brewer, 

'  that  a  great-  part  of  their  estates  are  owing  to  it    Nor  can  it  be  ima* 

glued,  how  many  new  ways  are  found  daily  for  Tenting  and  consum. 

ing  usefully  th6  various  products  of  a  sugar  plantation.  The  several 

shapes,  k  aj^pears  in  at  christenings,  banquets,  and  rich  men's  tables, 

being  but  the  least  of  its  good  qualities,  though  of  great  delight,  as 

well  as  ornament ;  and  should  the  art  of  making  it  be  so  discouraged, 

as  to  take  its  next  flight  to  the  Dutch,  or  French,  as  it  did  from  For. 

tugal  to  08,  the  loss  would  prove  of  the  like  consequence,  which  is  no 

.less  than  the  decay  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  shipping,  and  thefidl 

of  half  their  revenues ;  they  being  forced  to  abate  ten  per  ceni.  dirty 

lately,  to  get  some  to  be  exported,  and  that  with  little  or  no  sncoest. 

And  yet,  inevitably  wilt  this  mischief  happen,  if  great  care  be  not 
taken  to  preserve  those  colonies.  ' 

But,  to  return  to  the  further  history  \»f  a  plantation,  and  making 

.  and  improviog- sugars,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  to  compleat  a 

sugar.work  of  an  hundred  acres,  the  necessary  charges,  as  aforesaid, 

will  be— In  fifty  blacks,  one^thousaod  two.hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Seven  white  servants,  besides  three  artists,,  which  are  paid  miges, 
one-hundred  and  fifQr  pounds. 

Five  horses,  oneJiundred  and  twenty.fi ve  pounds. 

Eight  bullocks,  oneJiundred  pounds. 
^     Land,  houses,  mills,  vessels,  &c.     All  other  tools  and  implements, 
four-thousand  pounds. 

In  all:,'  fivet-tiiousand  six-hundred  and  twenty.^ve  pounds. 

Which  plantation  ordinarily  may  produce,  as  aforesaid,  annually, 
in  muscovado  sugars,  eighty  hogsheads ;  in  molosses  twenty.ftight 
hogsheads ;  both  which,  in  the  WestJndies,  at  the  medium  of  die 
price  now  current,  will  yield  five.hundred  and  forty  pounds:  So 
that  ten  white  servants,  employed  as  aforesaid,  earn  five-hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  which  is  fifty-four  pounds  a  head. 

The  English  clothes  and  provisions  such  ten  whites  and  fifty  blacks 
Consume,  is,  one  with  another,  forty  shillings  a  head,  and  amounts  to 
an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  tools,  and  necessary  supplies  of  a  ^anta. 
,tkon  frote  England,  is  at  least  sixty  pounds. 

In  all,  an  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

So  that,  considering  the  ten  white  people  in  a  plantation  mre  tke 
sol^  cause  of  that  cdnsumption,  it  is  eighteen  pounds  each,  which  as 
I  said  before.  Is  a  far  greater  consumption  on  thenatire^^ommodities 
and  manufiu^tures  of  the  nation,  than  labourers  at  home  make.  It 
ought  to  be  considered  too,  that,  in  this  balance,!  havejiot  ocwipiited 
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the  first  cost  of  the  materials  that  set  all  these  useful  labourers  at 
worky  uor  the  profit  has  arisen  to  uaTigation,  nor  the  merchant^* 
Tentnrer,  ia  sending  thither  near  a  million  of  slaves,  whose  first  cost, 
to  the  planter,  ha^been  eight  millions  of  pounds,  at  least,  and  took 
off  our  manufacture  to  buy  them  in  Guinea,  about  forty  shillings  per 
head,  which  amounts  to  two  millions ;  not  to  speak  in  this  place  nei- . 
ther  of  the  rich  clothes,  houshold^tuff,  and  other  necessaries,  the 
masters  of  these  iiumerous  serrants  consume  upon  theroseWes,  which, 
without  an  exact  account  or  scrutiny  into  every  particular,  must  sa. 
tisfy  the  roost  prejudiced  person,  that  the  people  there,  both  for 
addition  of  wealth,  and  consumption  of  commodities,  are  better  em- 
ployed than  those  which  remain  at  home. 

But  to  add  to  a  plantatiou,  as  aforesaid,  the  advantage  arising  by 
the  refining  sug^r,  there  must  be  laid  out  fn  the  refiningJiouse, 
coppers,  and  all  other  necessary  nuiterials,  at  least  three.hundred 
pounds.  There  must  be  ten  blacks^  and  no  whites,  if  the  boilers 
can  refine,  which  is  easy  to  learn. 

\  The  manner  thus:  Toey  take  their  muscoTado  sugars,  and  put  it 
into  refining-xoppers  mixed  with  lime.water,  where,  as  it  boils  over  a 
gentle  fire,  much  scum  will  ariose,  which  is  taken  ofi"  constantly,  till 
it  becomes  a  sufficient  consistency,  for  mixing  it  with  the  whites  of 
eggs  well  beaten  up ;  which  being  done,  in  order  to  clarify  it,  it  is 
then  boiled  to  a  proper  height,  for  refined  sugar,  and  turned  off  into 
coolers,  and  thence  put  into  such  pots  with  their  drips,  as  was  said 
of  muscovadoes.  When  these  pots  have  stood  dripping  eight  or  ten 
days,  then  clay,  properly  tempered,  is  put  upon  tbe  pots,  which  is 
renewed  as  occasion  requires ;  this  forces  down  the  molosses,  so  that 
in  seven  or  eight  weeks  these  sugars  so  improved  will  be  fit  for  casking. 

The  molosses,  thus  issuing  from  refined  sugar,  is  boiled  up  again, 
ind,  operated  as  before,  prmiuces  a  sugar  called  bastard  whites,  the 
last  molosses  being  only  fit  for  the  still. 

Note^  That  little  or  nothing  of  the  quantity  is  wasted  in  the  r^fin. 
ing,  but  remains  in  the  sugar  molosses  or  liquor,  from  which  spirit  is 
produced. 

But  let  it  be  observed  too,  that  by  the  additional  stock  of  ten  blacks, 
which  cost  two-hundred  pounds ;  house  and  necessaries  threeJiun. 
dred  pounds ;  necessary  provisions  for  ten  blacks  twenty  pounds ; 
wear  and  tear  thirty  pounds  \  interest  for  the  first  cost  at  ten  pounds 
per<%nt  fifty  pounds  :  in  all  an  hundred  pounds  per  aiin.  a  planta* 
tion  is  near  doubled;  so  that  it  is  plainly  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
that  all  sugars  should  be  meliorated  before  exportation  ;  (he  profit 
whereof, would  be  above  fifty  per  cent,  annually  to  the  nation,  more 
than  now  it  is,  and  is  all  gained  by  the  Hollanders  and  Hamburghers, 
who  refine  our  muscovado  sugar  in  their  countries  cheaper  by  the 
draw.back  upon  muscovadoes  than  we  can;  so 'that  they  undersel  us 
in  all  foreign  markets  in  our  own  commodity,  most  of  the  sugar  spent 
in  Germany,  France,  and  other  nations  being  refined  ;  the  profit  of 
which  meliorating  as  well  as  the  navigation  being  lost  to  the  kingdom : 
And  it  ig  as  reasonable  to  suffer  wool  to  go  out  unmanufactured  as 
nnscovado  sugar.     But  more  of  this  when  I  come  to  propose  the 
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method  for  presenring  those  colonies,  and  this  shall  likewifle  sni&ce 
to  explain  the  nature  and  produce  of  a  sugar  plantation. 

Thus  it  appears  by  all  that  has  been  spoken,  of  a  sugar  plantation, 
that  the  first  cost,  besides  the  labour,  skill,  care,  and  industry, 
amounts  to  five-thousand,  six-hundred,  twenty-five  pounds ;  and  tint 
the  produc^thereof,  atthe  present  usual  price  current  of  sngar  amounts 
not  to  five-hundred  and  forty  pounds  :  out  of  which  dednct  the  con. 
stant  charge,  one.hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  the  yearly 
Talue  is  threeJiundred  and  ninety  pounds,which  is  not  7  per  coit.  for 
his  money,  and  yet  this  neither  is  not  certain  to  arise,  Tlie  making 
cf  sugars,  and  fitting  them  for  market,  lieing  subject  to  many  con. 
tingencies  more  than  are  set  down  in  the  history  before^ing;  for 
the  plants  in  the  ground  are  yery  often  subject  to  be  deroared, 
wounded,  and  torn  by  ants,  or  undermined  and  destroyed  at  tlie 
roots  by  mugworms.  Too  much  rain,  or  too  much  drought,  in  other 
season,  is  a  ceitain  diminution  of  the  crop,  if  not  a  total  destruction 
of  the  plants ;  nay,  if  the  rains  come  too  late,  which  ofben  happens,  a 
whole  year's  planting  is  lost.  When  all  these  mischiefs  are  escaped, 
and  the  canes  of  a  considerable  heighth,  then  are  they  liable  to  be 
twbted,  broke,  and  totally  spoiled  by  the  furious  hurricanes,  that 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  like  a  fit  of  an  ague,  shake  the  whole 
inlands,  not  only  do  the  crops  ah  injury,  but  sometimes  tumble  down 
and  lerel  their  mills,  work-houses,  and  strongest  buildings ;  but, 
escaping  all  these,  as  the  canes  ripen,  they  grow  more  and  more  com. 
bustible,  and  are  thereby  subject  to  the  malice  and  drunken  rages  of 
angry  and  desperate  nin.away  negroes,  as  well  as  so  many  other  ac- 
cidents of  fire  ;  the  fury  whereof,  when  once  got  into  a  field  of  cknes, 
is  extremely  quick,  terrible,  and  scarcely  to  be  resisted  before  it  has 
destroyed  the  whole  parcel ;  but  when  they  are  brought  to  full  per. 
fection  for  cutting,  and  the  planter's  expectation  as  ripe  as  they,  if 
unseasonable  rains  happen,  or  that  no  winds  blow,  then  do  they  ill 
rot  and  perish  in  the  ground.  The  slayes  and  senrants  all  stand  i^, 
looking  bpon  their  master's  decaying  fortune,  and  at  last  are  only 
employed  in  clearing;  the  ground  again  from  that  useless  robbish,  in 
which  all  that  year's  hope  is  perbhcd.  Not  to  mention  after  all  these 
mischiefs,  upder  which  most  planters  ha?e  many  times  smarted,  all 
those  accidents,  or  storms,  and  pirates  in  bringing  tiieir  commodity  to 
market,  nor,  which  is  worst  of  all,  their  loss  by  breaking  customers, 
who  not  only  run  away  with  all  their  produce,  but  with  the  frei^, 
factoridge,  and  customs,  which  hare  been  paid  for  those  sugars  they 
were  trusted  with,  thereby  subjecting  the  industrious  planter  to  new 
and  unforeseen  debts  and  interest  for  them,  from  whence  he  expected 
the  reward  of  all  his  labour.  Nay,  besides  all  has  been  said,  some, 
times  diseases  amongst  slaves  and  cattle  will  in  a  yeiy  short  time  sweep 
away  a  whole  year's  profit,  besides  the  constant  charge  ctf  recruiting 
the  natural  decay  of  all  liring  creatures. 

Cotton  is  a  commodify  of  great  value,  and  the  planting  of  it  of 
mighty  advantage  to  the  conunoo-wealth,  becausfB  we  hare  it  tfiereby 
one  third  price  less  than  fonneriy^  i¥hen  we  imported  it  &i>m  foreigB 
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parts.  Its  nsea  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  in  the  short  method 
I  have  proposed ;  let  it  suffice  therefore  to  say,  that  the  spinnhig, 
weaving,  and  working  it  into  fastians,  dimities,  and  many  other 
useful  stuffs,  besides  what  is  spent  in  candles,  employs  a  multitude  of 
hands,  and  gains  the  nation  annually. 

The  manner  of  planting  it  is  thus :  A  hundred  acres  of  lai\d 
cleared,  and  kept  for  a  cotton-plantation,  require  fifty  hands,  whereof 
five  must  be  white  men-senrants,  for  the  benefit  of  the  militia,  other, 
wise  all  but  two  might  be  black  slaves. 

It  is  planted  in  rows  as  our  London  gardeners  set  their  damask 
roses,  to  make  money  of  them,  and  rises  to  much  about  the  same  ' 
hei^t  in  one  year ;  and  some  few  months  time  after  its  seeds  are 
put  into  the  ground,  which  is  to  be  done  in  the  wet  season,  when 
sugar  canes  are  planting ;  but  sometimes  it  begins  sooner,  or  later, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  experienced  overseer.  But  the 
same  hands,  employed  in  sugar,  can  never  be  employed  in  planting 
and  gathering  cotton,  for,  when  it  is  ripe,  and  the  little  bags  it  is  coiu 
tained  in  are  opening,  it  is  a  constant  labour  and  attendance*  from 
morning  to  night  for  the  servants  to  go  to  and  again  in  tlte  intervals 
between  the  rows  it  is  planted  in,  to  take  them  at  a  critical  time, 
otherwise  it  immediately  damages. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  it  called  ravell  or  vine,  that  is  yellow  or 
white ;  the  yellow  Is  generally  esteemed  the  largest  staple. 

An  acre  of  ground  planted  therewith  may  produce  from  four, 
hundred, to iwo-hundred  pounds  weight,  according  as  it  hits ;  so  that 
a  hundred  acres,  well  looked  after,  may  produce  thirty.thousand 
pounds  weight  of  cotton,  which  at  sit-pence  a  pound,  as  it  may 
yield,  amounts  to  ooe-hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Ginger  is  an  useful  spice,  for  many  things,  and  in  several  cases  so 
answers  the  end  of  pepper,  that  it  is  observed  to  rise  and  fall  as  that 
^'does. 

It  is  planted  by  taking  small  pieces  from  the  great  races,  and 
placing  them  orderly  in  trenches  or  holes,  as  our  gardeners  plant 
pease,  and  it  is  done  in  the  same  seasons  that  they  plaat  sugar  canes. 
An  acre  of  right  ground,  well  planted,  will  produce  two.thousand 
pounds  weight  of  ginger,  which,  by  its  bulk  in  English  tonnage,  is 
accounted  two  tons  at  least. 

A  hundred  acres  require  seventy.five  hands,  be  they  black  or 
white  servants ;  but  there  must,  by  the  laws,  always  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  white  men-servants,  in  proportion  to  the  black  slayes, 
otherwise  all  blacks  would  serve,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  the 
other. 

I  hare  not  set  down  all  the  casualties  cotton  and  ginger  plantations 
are  subject  to,  for  fear  of  swelling  my  treatise  beyond  its  designed 
bulk ;  therefore  let  it  suffice  to  say,  they  are  subject  to  many,  tho» 
not  the  same  casualties,  both  from  the  alteration  of  seasons  and  other 
matters,  as  sugars  are. 

Indico  is  more  produced  in  Jamaica,  than  in  any  other  colony,^  by 
reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  Savanna  lands  there,  for  it  thrives 
best  in  light  sandy  ground,  such  as  those  Savanna's  or  great  plains 
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be.  The  seed  of  it,  from  whence  it  is  raised,  is  yellow,  and  round, 
something  less  than  a  fitch  or  tare;  the  ground  being  made  light  by 
houghing,  trenches  are  made  therein,  like*  those  our  gardeners  pre. 
pare  for  pease,  in  which  the  seed  is  put  about  March,  which  grows 
ripe  in  eight  weeks  time,  and  in  fresh  liroken  ground  will  spire  up 
about  three  feet  high,  but  in  others  not  more  than  eighteen  inches. 
The  stalk  is  full  of  leaTes  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  will,  from  its 
first  sowing,  yield  nine  crops  in  one  year ;  when  it  is  ripe,  they  cut 
it,  and  in  proportionable  fats  steep  it  twenty-four  hours;  then  they 
clear  it  from  the  first  water,  and  put  it  into  proper  cisterns,  where 
it  is  carefully  beaten,  and  then  is  permitted  to  settle  about  eighteen 
hours.  In  diese  cisterns  are  several  taps  which  let  tlie  clear  water 
run  out,  and  the  thick  is  put  Into  linnen-bags  of  about  three  feet 
long,  and  half  a  foot  wide,  made  commonly  of  Ozenbrig  cloth, 
which  being  hanged  up,  all  the  liquid  part  drips  away.  When  it 
will  drip  no  longer,  it  is  put  into  wooden  boxes,  about  three  feet 
long,  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep :  These 
boxes  they  place  in-the  sun  till  it  grows  too  hot,  and  then  take  them 
in  till  the  extreme  heat  is  over,  continuing  thus  to  do  till  it  is  suf« 
ficiently  dry.  In  land  that  proves  proper  for  indico,  the  labour  of 
one  hand  in  a  year's  time  may  produce  between  eighty  and  an  hundred 
pounds  weight,  which  may  amount  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum  to  the  planter,  if  no  accident  happens :  For  indico,  as  well 
as  all  other  commodities  of  those  parts,  Is  subject  to  many;  those 
.  most  common  to  it  are  blasting  and  worms,  to  which  it  is  very 
subject. 

Cocoa  is  now  no  longer  a  commodity  to  be  regarded  in  oar  colo. 
nies,  thodgh  at  first  it  was  the  principal  invitation  to  the  peopling 
Jamaica.  For  those  walks  the  Spaniards  left  behind  them  there, 
when  we  conquered  it,  produced  such  prodigious  profit  with  little 
trouble,  that  Sir  Thomas  Muddiford  and  several  others  set  up  their 
rests  to  grow  wealthy  therein,  and  fell  to  planting  much  of  it,  which 
the  Spanish  slaves,  who  remained  in  the  island,  always  foretold 
would  never  thrive,  and  so  it  happened ;  for,  though  it  promised  fair, 
and  throve  finely  for  five  or  six  years,  yet  still,  at  that  age,  when 
so  long  hopes  and  care  had  been  wasted  about  it,  withered,  and 
died  away,  by  some  unaccountable  cause;  though  they  impute  it  to 
A  black  worm,  or  grub,  which  they  find  clinging  to  its  root.  The 
manner  of  planting  it  is  in  order  like  our  cherry  gardens,  which 
tree,  when  grown  up,  it  much  resembles.  It  delights  in  shade,  so 
that,  by  every  tree,  they  place  one  of  plantain,  which  produces  a 
fruit  nourishing  and  wholesome  for  their  negroes.  They,  by  houghing 
and  weeding,  keep  their  cocoa  walks  clear  from  grass  continually, 
•  and  it  begins  to  bear  at  three,  four,  or  five  years  old,  and,  did  it  not 
almost  constantly  die  before,  would  come  to  perfection  in  fifteen 
years  growth,  and  last  till  thirty,  thereby  becoming  the  most  pro. 
fitable  tree  in  the  world,  there  having  been  above  twoJiundred 
pounds  sterling  made  in  one  year  of  an  acre  of  it.  But,  the  old 
trees  planted  by  the  Spaniards  being  gone  by  age,  and  few  new 
thriving,  as  the  Spanish  negroes  foretold,  little  or  none  now  is  pro. 
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duced  worthy  the  care  and  pains  in  planting  and  expecting  it  TfaoM  . 
slaves  giTea  superstitious  reason  for  ifs  not  thriving,  many  religious, 
rights  being  performed  at  its  planting  by  the  Spaniards,  which  their 
slaves  were  not  permitted  to  see.     But  it  is  probable,  that  wary 
nation,  as  they  removed  the  art  of  making  cochineal,  and  curing  ve. 
nelloes,  into  their  inland  provinces,  which  were  the  commodities  of 
those  islands  in  the  Indians'  time,  and  forbad  the  opening  of  any . 
mines  in  them,  for  fear  some  maritime  nation  might  thereby  be  in* 
▼ited  to  the  conquering  them,  so  they  might  likewise  in  tiieir  trans, 
planting  cocoa  from  the  Caracns  and  Guatemala  conceal  wilfully 
some  secret  in  its  planting  from  their  slaves,  lest  it  might  teach  them 
to  set  npfor  themselves,  by  being  able  to  produce  a  commodity  of  such 
excellent  use  for  the  support  of  man's  life,  with  whicli  alone  and  water, 
some  persons   have  been  necessitated  to  live  ten  weeks  together, 
without   finding  the  least  diminution  of  either,  health  or  strength., 
But,  though  much  more  might  be  said,  yet  this  shall  suflice  for  the. 
history  of  cocoa,  with  this  addition* only,  that  it  grows  on  the  trees  in 
bags  or  cods  of  greenish,  red,  or  yellow  colours,  every  cod  having 
in  it  three,  four,  or  five  kernels,  about  the  bigness  and  shape  of  small 
chesnuts,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  very  pleasant  re. 
freshing  white  substance,  about  the  consistence  of  the  pulp  of  a. 
roasted  apple,  moderately  sharp  and  svi-eet,  from  which,  when  ripe,' 
its  nuts  are  separated,  and,  by  drying,  cured. 

Piemento  is  another  natural  production  of  those  islands,  but  prin. 
cipally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  many  call  it  Jamaica  pepper,  from 
the  place  and  figure  of  it.  The  trees  that  bear  it  are  generally  very 
tall  and  spreading,  so  that  the-trouble  of  climbing  them,  to  gather 
it,  would  make  it  incredibly  dear,  and  those,  that  be  left  generally, 
growing  in  the  island,  mountains  and  woods,  which  are  not  taken 
up  for  planting,  but  remain  in  the  king's  hands.  Their  way  is  to 
go  with  their  slaves  into  the  woods,  where  it  is  plenty,  and,  cutting 
down  the  trees,  pick  it  off  from  the  branches,  so  that  no  Piemento 
comes  into  Europe  twice  from  one  tree :  and,  it  happening  often  to 
miss  for  two  or  three  years  together,  what  it  produces  at  present 
must  be  accounted  an  accidental  benefit  to  the  planters,  rather  than 
any  thing  to  be  relied  on  as  a  national  advantage,  or  constant  en. 
conragement. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  lignum  vitae,  or  guaiacum,  of  red  wood, 
and  several  sorts  of  other  trees,  which  come  thence,  for,  the  more 
comes,  the  less  remains,  and  the  time  required  for  the  growing  of 
those  hard  woods,  in  the  room  of  thos&  cut  down,  i8,N  in  human 
reason,  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  that  the  proposing  to  plant  them 
would  be  rather  a  proof  of  madness,  than  for^ight;  it  being  ob. 
servable,  that  in  those  spreading  woods,  where  never  ax  was  handled 
for  cutting  them  down,  nor  carriage  came  to  remove  them,  nor  fire  to. 
bum  them,  tiiere  cannot  be  found  one  dotard  or  perishing  tree  of 
any  useful  kind,  if  of  any  at  all. 

To  make  and  manage  a  Virginia  or  Mary-land  plantation  for  to« 
bacco,  every  hand  employed  therein  must  be  furnished  with  an  ax^ 
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a  saw,  and  other  iiiBtmmentB  for  felliDg  timbet,  and  griiU>iDg  up  iU 
roots. 

When  the  ground  is  cleared  of  trees,' and  rubbish,  then  itjs  broke 
up  with  houghs,  and  afterwards  with  tho^e,  and  spades,  brought 
into  little  liiUocks,  like  those  moles  turn  up,  into  every  one  of  which 
is  placed  one  plant,  so  tiiat  they  grow  about  three,  four,  and  five  feet 
asunder. 

The  tobacco  plants  are  raised  from  its  seed  sowed  in  nurseries  of 
hot-beds,  skilfully  prepared  for  that  purpose  in  the  months  of  Jaiin. 
ary,  February,  March,  and  April,  and  are  draWn  thence  and  planted 
in  the  prepared  little  hills  in  tiie  months  of  May  and  June,  and  will 
be  ready  for  cutting  in  July  or  August  following.  But,  all  the 
while  from  its  planting,  it  is  carefully  to  be  watched,  and  every 
plant,  that  is  perceived  to  be  dying,  must  be  taken  away,  and  a  fresh 
one  set  in  the  hill,  from  whence  the  dead  or  dying  plant  was  re. 
moved.  >  ^ 

Tobacco  plants  are  very  subject  to  be  undermined,  eaten,  and  de« 
Stroyed,  by  a  grub  or  worm  that  breeds  about  its  root,  which  some. 
times,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  and  skill  of  the  most  ingenious  planter, 
will  destroy  its  whole  crop,  nor  do  they  escape  some  mischief  from  it; 
8b  that  a  tobacco  plantation  from  January,  that  they  sow  tiie  seed, 
till  August,  that  they  cut  it,  is  a  continual  care  and  field  labour,  in 
sowing,  planting,  houghing,  weeding,  worming,  succouring,  and  re« 
newing;  it  has  several  accidents  attending  it,  till  it  be  cut  and 
carried  into  the  curing-house,  where  it  is  hanged  plant  by  plant  at 
an  equal  distance  till  it  become  powder^ry ;  at  which  time  of  the 
year  that  country  is  subject  to  great  fogs  and  mists,  which  makes  it 
become  waxy,  and,  if  it  rises  again,  then  it  is  fully  cured,  and  be* 
comes  fit  to  be  casked.  All  8weet.scented  requires  about  three vreeki 
time,  and  Oroonoko  about  six  weeks  time;  and,  in  about  ^ree 
i^eeks  more  after  its  casking,  it  shews  itself  whether  it  be  well  cured 
Or  no:  For,  tho*  the  experienced  planter  knows  certainly  whedwr 
his  tobacco  be  well  or  ill  cured,  the  purchaser  cannot,  and  may  be 
wronged,  if  he  buys  it  in  less  than  three  weeks  time  after  its  casking; 
for,  if  it  had  not  been  perfectly  dried,  it  will  certainly  rot,  pert^ 
and  become  good  for  nothing :  So  that  not  only  the  prime  cost,  but 
the  freight  home  may  be  lost.  And  this  tlie  necessities  of  the  planter 
sometimes  only  occasion,  for,  by  making  too  much  haste  not  to  lose 
his  market,  many  times  the  whole  year's  labour  and  expectation  is 
totally  lost ;  and  the  care  therein  is  very  great,  for  there  is  not  a 
leaf  of  tobacco  put  on  board  the  ship  that  is  well  cured,  but  has  pass* 
ed  at  least  six  and  thirty  times  through  the  hand  of  die  planter  or 
labourer.  They  ship  it  out  from  the  month  of  October  till  April  foU 
lowing ;  the  annual  exportation,  from  all  the  tobacco  colonies,  being 
ta  hundred  and  forty  thousand  hogsheads,  at  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weight  to  a  hogshead. 

,  The  plantations  are  generally  made  into  small  parcels,  not  above 
eight  or  ten  hands  at  a  place,  being  the  most  beneficial  and  true  way, 
both  for  makbig  the  tobacco,  and  raising  provisions  for  them,  and  the 
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enringJioitBe  must  not  be  at  a  distance  from  the  grounds  where  the 
tobacco  grows. 

The  price  of  ererj  pound  weight  of  tobacco,  imported  into  the 
nation  before  we  planted  it,  was  from  about  four  shillings  to 
sixteen  shillings  a  pound,  and  now  the  best  Virginia  is  not  above 
leren^penoe  to  the  merchant,  of  which  the  king  has  fiv^pence* 

Two  thirds  of  the  tobacco  brought  from  those  colonies  is  exported 
to  foreign  markets,  which  at  about  three  pounds  the  hogshead 
(which  is  the  least  die  nation  gets  by  it)  amounts  to  above  twoJiun* 
dred  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  great  quantity  of  shipping  it  em* 
pWs. 

it  is  not  so  little  as  a  million  the  khigdom  saves  yearly  by  our 
planting  tobacco ;  so  that,  reckoning  the  white  people  in  our  tobacco 
colonies  to  be  a  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  ohildxen,  they, 
one  with  another,  are  each  of  them  tWeire  pounds  a  year  profit  to 
the  nation. 

There  are,  in  those  colomes,  by 'a  probable  computation,  about 
sixJiundred  thousand  Negroes  and  Indians,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  would  be  more,  could  they  readily  get  N^roes  from 
Gainea ;  every  one  of  which  consumes  yearly  two  hilling-houghs, 
two  weeding-houghs,  two  grobbingJioughs,  besides  axes,  saws, 
wimbles,  nails,  and  other  lron.tools  and  materials,  consumed  ip 
building  and  other  uses,  to  the  value  of,  at  least,  a  bundled  and 
twenty.thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  only  iron-work. 

The  doaths,  guns,  cordage,  anchors,  sails,  and  materials  for 
shipping,  besides  beds,  and  other  honsholiLgoods  consumed  and  used 
by  them,  are  infinite;  nor  is  the  benefit  of  them  to  the  kingdom 
sufficiently  to  be  explained.  Therefore,  let  it  suffice,  in  one 
word,  to  say,  that  the  produce  and  consumption,  with  the  ship, 
ping  they  give  employment  to,  is  of  an  infinite  deal  more  benefit 
to  the  wealth,  honour,  and  strength  of  the  nation,  than  four 
times  the  s^rae  number  of  hands  the  best  employed  at  home 
csn  be. 

And  thus  much  more  I  shall  say  for  the  colonies.  As  they  are, 
to  the  nation,  the  most  useful  and  profitable  hands  employed,  and 
the  best  trade  we  have,  both  to  the  consuming  the  woollen.ipanu« 
factory  of  England,  and  the  encouraging  of  navigation ;  so  those, 
that  go  thither  as  servants,  if  they  are  industrious,  and  just  to  their 
masters,  they  live  much  easier  than  in  England,  and  much  more  likely 
to  get  estates ;  of  which  there  are  many  precedents ;  and  also  they 
hare  been  a  great  relief  to  many  men  (whose  misfortunes  have  forced 
them  to  leave  their  own  country)  who,  by  their  carrying  thither 
the  remains  of  their  shipwrecked  fortunes,  have  recovered  their  lost 
estate,  and  very  much  conduced  to  that  increase  of  wealth  to  thia 
nation,  as  well  as  to  the  increase  of  shipping,  which  are  the  only  true 
bulwarks  of  this  nation. 

That  the  courteous  reader  may  readily  see  the  benefit  to  England, 
the  hands  employed  in  the  colonies  are,  I  have  here  made,  in  the 
nature  of  a  table,  what  fifty  n^roes,  with  some  few  white  hand# 
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(which  are  rather  for  security  than  otherwise)  can  tnake;  what 
tonnage;  whatralne  it  prodaces  in  England;  what  coitom  it  pajs 
to  his  majesty.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  all  they  produce  ii 
clear  gains  to  England  (except  some  Vinnen,  whiet,  and  brandy, 
which  are  brought  from  foreign  markets :)  The  rest  is  either  freight, 
custom,  charges  of  merchandise,  apparel^  and  neoessarier  for  the 
plantations,  or  in  cash,  which  either  serres  to  support  the  planf  en, 
when  in  England,  or  is  laid  out  in  pnrchasii^  lands ;  besides  this, 
the  employing  of  such  a  vast  number  of  shipping  and  seamen,  ike 
benefit  4>f  which  is  well  known  to  every  Englishman.  And,  since 
the  plantations  hare  been  brought  io  this  perfection,  the  consumption 
of  England  sares  at  least  two  tiiirds,  by  the  abatement  of  6ie  price 
those  commodities  bore  before  they  made  them;  for  which  they 
never  draw  from  England  gold,  or  silver;  but,  on  the  con. 
trary,  by  exportation  of  what  is  there  made,  over  and  above,  oar 
consumption  does  either  occasion  the  inriching  of  England ^  by  monies 
brought  from  foreign  parts  for  the  sales  of  their  goods,  or  bj 
bartering  for  other  goods,  which  must  have  been  purchased  by  monies, 
or  [we  must  have  been  without  them.  By  the  hands  employed  in 
those  colonies,  foreign  commodities  became  native,  to  the  gnat  in. 
riching  of  England,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  the  lessening  the  riches  and 
atrengtii  of  all  other  European  nations,  that  produce  the  like  com. 
inodities. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Fbom  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  managing 
plantations,  is  demonstrated,  beyond  all  scruple,  that  those  hands, 
employed  in  our  colonies  are,  for  their  number,  the  most  profitable 
subjects  of  these  dominions,  as  well  to  the  ends  of  consumption  and 
^elU^t,  as  for  increasing  the  .wealth,  power,  and  glory  of  the  nation. 
These  apparent  truths  being  once  known  to,  and  generally  allowed 
of  by  our  nobility  and  gentry,  it  is  senseless  to  imagine  there  conld 
be  one  man  amongst  all  our  legislators,  that  should  be  so  malicious  to 
the  kingdom,  as  to  desire,  or  endeavour,  the  discouragement,  much 
less  ruin  of  such  useful  subjects,  as  the  planters  are.  But,  for  want 
of  experience  in,  or  intelligence  of  their  manner  of  liring,  and  em- 
ploying  themselves  in  plantations,  the  best-meaning  and  most  upright 
patriots  and  lovers  of  dieir  country,  by  w?ong  application  of  that  right 
maxim,  ^  People  are  the  riches  of  a  nation,'  may  be  most  apt  to  study 
restraints,  impositions,  and  severities  on  their  trade  and  negotiation, 
to  their  present  discouragement  and  future  ruin.  Which,  having,  in 
some  degree,  happened  already,  is  the  only  cause  I  have  used  my  eiu 
deavours  for  clearing  those  general  mistakes,  and  for  laying  down 
some  few  useful  rules  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  them  all^ 
but  especially  the  sugar.plantations,  in  whose  happiness,  I,  being 
most  at  present  concerned,  think  myself  most  obli^  to  be  serrke. 
able  to  my  power,  as  well  as  to  clear  my  reputation ;  which,  amongst 
other  well-meaning  gentlemen,  is  reflected  on,  for  designing  a  com. 
mon  factory  for  keeping  up  the  price  of  their  product,  and  a  joint 
stock  of  monies  to  supply,  at  common  interest,  every  indnstrioas 
planter^s  wants,  till  his  j^>dds  could  be  sold ;  which,  when  rightJj 
understood,  most  force  forgiveness,  if  not  applau&e,  from  the  most 
partial  opposer  of  the  design. 

The  better  to  clear  which  points,  it  is  necessary  to  obviate^  that  the 
discouragements,  the  sugar.plantations  lie  under,  have,  for  three 
years  last  past,  furnished  matter  of  complaint  to  all  persons  conccnK 
cd  in  that  commodity,  as  well  planter  as  merchant,  as  it  is  evident  by 
the  solemn  addresses,  which  were  made  to  the  court  on  that  subject 
cince  the  passing  the  act  which  lays  an  additional  duty  upon  sugar. 

The  decay  of  those  colonies  being  granted  by  all  parties  concerned 
In  that  advantageous  negotiation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  certain  of 
the  cause,  before  proper  remedies  can  be  found  out,  much  less  sp. 
plied  to  that  increasing  distemper. 

For,  though,  in  gross,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  additional 
duty  occasioned  the  mischief,  yet  those,  who  contrived  that  revenne 
for  the  crown^  did  not  intend  the  burden  thereof  should  have  fallen 
on  the  planter  or  merchant,  but  on  the  consumptioner ;  which  then 
had  not  been  the  least  inconvenience  or  discouragment,  either  to 
planting  or  trade,,  and,  consequently,  a  more  equal  and  less  mis. 
chievous  tax  could  not  have  been  laid  upon  the  nation. 

But  the  price  of  sugar  before  the  act,  compared  with  that  since,  and 
the  general  fall  of  plantations,  demonstrates,  beyond  contradiction  or 
dispute,  that  the  whole  burden  falls  on  the  most  industrious,  most 
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uieAaly  wad  bett  employed  people^  for  their  numbers,  iSmt  am  b^ 
found  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  which  are  thoee  of  the  si^r. 
colonlee  ;  besides  the  inequality  of  the  thing,  that  sixty^oasand  in. 
dnstrions  people,  which,  the  parliament  int^oded,  should  pay  notlung, 
are,  by  accident,  made  to  beat  an  imposition  designed  to  be  laid  on 
tlie  TOluntary  consumption  of  e^t  millions. 

That  the  matter  of  fact  is  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  the  most  par«^ 
tial  and  interested, 'against  what  has  been  proposed  for  tiie  common 
factory  ;  though  the  nataral  aversion,  most  men  have  to  new  inren* 
tioD,  joined  with  the  private  interest  of  some  few  men  who  are  flictorv 
at  home^  faizhiess  of  thought  in  SQme,  and  weaicness  of  nnderstanduig 
In  others,  vdil,  I  am  sensible,  make  it  difficnlt,  if  not  impossible,  to 
establidi  the  most  compendious  and  proper  remedy  for  tiiat  lingering 
distemper. 

But  this  I  dare  boldiy  affirm,  that  what  was  then  prescribed  car« 
Tied  along  witli  itself  evident  pit>ofs  of  its  innocency  and  welLmean. 
ing;  since  nothing  ther^  could  possibly  take  effect,  until  every  sugar 
colon  J  in  America  had,  in  their  general  assemblies,  considered  and 
approved  every  part  of  it 

For,  without  tiie  sanction  and  laws  of  every  several  and  individual 
colony,  by  thdr  acts  of  assembly,  the  whole  and  every  part  of  tlie 
proposal  was  utterly  inconsistent  and  unpracticable,  as  those,  who 
will  give  themselves  leave  to  examine  it,  will  nnfleniabiy  find. 

So  that,  if  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  colonies  themselves  ai^e 
proper  judges  of  what  they  suffer,  want,  and  would  have,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  bat  that  their  minds  must  best  appear  in  general  asssemblies. 

From  whence  it  consequently  follows,  that,  though  the  proposition 
might  not  be  practicable,  by  reason  of  the  many  diilerent  interests  it 
was  to  unite,  yet  that  the  proposers  vrere  innocent,  and  sacrificed 
(heir  labour,  expences,  and  time,  with  a  laudable  intention. 

To  leave,  therefore,  that  matter  in  tiie  state  it  is,  I  will  proceed  to 
obviate  the  true  and  genuine  causes  of  the  present  discouragements 
those  colonies  lie  under;  which  maybe  reduced  to  three  general 
hnds. 

1.  That,  which  is  necessary  to  the  beginning,  increase,  and  sap« 
port  of  a  plantation,  comes  to  them  much  dearertiian  it  might. 

2.  That  what  they  produce  by  planting  is  forced  to  be  sold  at  mar* 
ket  much  cheaper  than  can  be  afforded,  to  the  nation's  loss,  as  well 
IS  theirs. 

3.  That  what  they  produce  is  carried  to  foreign  markets  at  amaoh 
greater  charge,  than  tbej  might  carry  it  for. 

To  make  it  evident,  tliat  what  they  want  to  begin,  increase,  and 
support  a  plantation,  comes  to  them  much  dearer  than  it  might,  I 
mast  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  from  what  has  l)een  said  concern* 
ing  a  sugar.plantatioD,  that  the  main  support  of  that,  as  well  as  all 
other  wealth,  is  labourers :  That  these  labdurers,  in  plantatfons,  aiw 
either  white  servants,  or  black  slaves :  That  the  white  servants  are 
eidier  such  as  are  hired  for  wages,  or  assigned  for  a  term  of  yearsf» 
Now,  if  it  appears,  that,  in  the  present  method,  all  these  sevend 
sorts  of  labourers  come  to  the  planter  one  third  dearer  than 
they  need,  then  it  must  follow,  tiiat  there  is  a  burden  on  that 
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Moplfljineiit,  as  h&krjy  as  if  above  thirty  per  cent  were  laid,  by  mj 
of  tax,  upon  their  whole  industry. 

That  the  case  of  most  planters  is  this,  as  well*  in  white  sermnts  as 
slaves,  and  also  in  most  of  the  tools,  and'necessaries,  for  managing  a 
plantation,  is  too  much  felt,  to  be  doubted,  by  all  that  are  coooerned 
in  that  trade,  or  are  experienced  in  planting*  But,  to  make  it  clear  to 
others,  I  must  beg  them  to  consider,  that  few  men  leave  their  natiTe 
country  willingly,  wlio  have  enough  conveniently 'to  support  than, 
selves  in  it,  except jcarried  away  by  ambitidn,  or  immoderale  avaiice, 
two  passions  little  known,  or  practised  in  America. 

That  therefore  those  who  generally  go  thither  comply  with  some 
u^ent  pressure  in  their  fortunes  or  circumstances  at  home;  so  that,  let 
them  carry  with  them,  as  good  understandings  or  strong  genius's  and 
inclinations  to  planting,  as  is  possible,  yet  they  must  not  hope  to 
leap,  unless  they  sow ;  and  wheat,  or  any  either  sort  of  grain.  Is  not  a 
more  necessary  seed  for  itsown  species,  than  wealth  b  seed  to  wealth. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb  to  that  purpose,  whTch  says, '  He,  that 
will  bring  the  Indies  home,  must  carry  the  Indies  thither.'  It  will 
not  be  unnecessary  to  explain  the  general  causes  of  their  first  thriv. 
big,  that  the  unexperienced  reader  may  have  a  just  idea  of  the  con. 
veniences,  and  inconveniences,  have  attended  tiiose  places,  by  the 
many  changes  have  happened  in  the  government,  and  laws,  of  this 
kingdom,  since  the  lAginning  of  the  late  civil  wars. 
•  To  do  which,  we  will  make  a  short  reflexion  on  the  unaccountable 
negligence,  or  rather  stupidity  of  this  nation,  during  the  reigns  of 
.Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Queen 
Mary,  who  could  contentedly  sit  still  and  see  the  Spaniards  rifle, 
plunder,  and  bring  home,  undisturbed,  all  the  wealth  of  that  goAdok 
world ;  and  to  suffer  them  with  forts  and  castles  to  shut  up  the  doors 
and  entrances  into  all  the  rich  provinces  of  America,  having^  not  the 
least  title,  or  pretence  of  right,  beyond  any  other  nation,  except  that 
of  being,  by  accident,  the  first  discoverers  of  some  parts  of  It,  where 
the  unprecedented  cruelties,  exorbitances,  and  barbarities,  their  own 
histories  witness,  they  practised  on  a  poor,  naked,  and  innocent 
people,  which  inhabited  the  islands,  as  well  as  upon  those  truly  civi. 
lised  and  mighty  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  called  to  all  mankind 
for  succour  and  relief  against  their  outrageous  avarice  and  horrid 
•massacres.  Therefore,  for  a  nation,  situated  like  ours  for  tiade  and 
navigation,  being,  by  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  nearest  eastern 
neighbour  to  that  western  woi;ld,  to  sit  still,  and  look  upon  all  this, 
without  either  envy,  or  pity,  must,  i  sav,  remain  a  lasting  mark  of 
the  insensibility  of  tiiose  times,  and  the  little  knowledge  our  forefa. 
thers  had  of  the  true  interest  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  their  own 
country  in  particular. 

Nor  did  we  awake  from  this  lethai^y,  and  wonderful  dosing,  by 
any  prudent  foresight,  or  formed  counsel  and  design,  but  slept  on, 
until  the  ambitious  Spaniard,  by  that  inexhaustible  spring  of  treasure, 
had  corrupted  most  of  the  courts  and  senates  of  Europe,  and  had  set 
on  fire,  by  civil  broils  and  discords,  all  our  neighbour  nations,  or  had 
subdued  them  to  his  yoke^  contrivmg  too^  to  make  us  wear  his  chains, 
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luid  bear  a  iihare  in  the  triamph  of  unWersal  monarchy,  not  only 
projected,  but  near  accomplished,  when  Qaeen  Oisabeth  came  to  the 
crown,  as  all  hiatoriaos  of  those  times  do  plainly  make  appear.  And 
to  the  divided  iaterests  of  Philip,  the  Second,  and  Queen  Eiiaabeth, 
in  personal  more  than  national  concerns,  we  do  oWe  .that  start  of 
her's,  in  letting  loose  upon  him,  and*  encouraging  those  daring  ad. 
Tenturers,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Rawleigh,  the  Lord  ClifTord,  and  many 
other  braves  that  age  produced;  who,  by  their  privateering  and 
bold  undertaking,  like  those  the  Buccaneers  practise,  now  opened 
the  way  to  oar  discoveries,  and  succeeding. settlements  in  America; 
which,  since,  as  it  were  by  chance,  occasioned  only  by  the  neces* 
sUies  of  many,  wrought  upon  by  the  example,  wisdom,  and  success 
of  some  few  particulars,  without  any  formea  design,  help,  or  as« 
sistance  from  our  state-councils,  or  legislators,  in  less  than  one  cen» 
tury,  haih  throve  so  well,  that  they  are  become  the  example,  and 
envy,, and  might  be  the  terror  of  all  oar  neighbour  maritime  nations ; 
and  do  undoubtedly  maintain  above  half  that  vast  quantity  of  ship, 
ping  we  employ  in  foreign  trade  ;  so  that  it  can  be  from  no  other 
cause,  but  want  of  informaiioo,  that  many  of  our  laws,  as  well  as 
court-maxims  and  practices,  run  opposite  to  their  encouragement, 
protection,  and  increase. 

The  beginning  of  our  American  settlements  was  made  in  the  latter 
end  of  Queen^  Elisabeth's  reign,  by  the  encouragement  of  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh,  whp  undertook  the  planting  of  Virginia,  and  first  brou|^t 
the  use  of  tolmcco  into  England ;  but  that,  nor  any  other  colony 
of  ours  in  the  W«8t*Indies,  did  promise  much  success,  either  to  the 
nation,  or  undertakers,  until  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First, 
whose  peace  with  the  crown  of  Spain  restrained  those  bold  privateers, 
who  before,  by  harrassing  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  mastering  their 
rich  ships  of  plate,  had  become  very  wealthy,  as  well  as  numerous.^ 
But,  much  against  the  will  of  most  of  them,  but  principally  of  such 
who  had  not  sufficiently  made  their  fortunes,  this  peace  obi^ed  them 
to  change  the  prospect  of  their  future  conduct  from  rapine  and  spoil 
to  trade  and  planting;  so  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  considerable 
settlement  was  made  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  to  the  great 
increase  of  good  shipping  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  means  a  general 
notion  of  having  enough  profitable  lands  in  those  parts  of  the  world, 
for  nothing,  so  infected  the  whole  kingdom,  that  not  only  the  neces- 
sitous and  loose  part  of  the  nation  flocked  thither,  but  many  non-. 
conformists  did  sollicit  his  majesty  for  leave  to  make  a  settlement  to^ 
gether  under  privileges  and  liberties,  both  in  civil  and  church 
matters,  by  a  constitution  of  their  own.  This  combination  Kii^ 
James  prudently  consented  to,  and  confirmed  by  his  letters  patent, 
wisely  foraseeing,  that,  tho'  a  species  of  a  common-wealth  was  thereby 
introduced  into  his  dominions,  yet  the  dependence  thereof  must  be 
upon  the  crown  for  protection,  and  consequently  that  part  of  his 
subjects,  then  called  Puritans,  would  not  be  totally  lost  to  the  na- 
tion, as  they  .must  be,  if  driven  f&r  ever  to  remain  in  fpreign  coun. 
tries.  Thus  began  that  numerous  colony  in  New.England,  where, 
under  frugal  laws,  custOQiS)  and  constitutions,  they  live,  without 
applying  themselves  to  plantuig  any  tobacco,  or  other  American  conu 
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tnodities,  except  for  their  owii  prirHte  use.  But  by  tillage,  pattare| 
fishing,  manu^ctnres,  and  trade,  they,  to  all  intents  and  parposes, 
imitate  Old  England,  and  did  fonnerly  nrach,  and  in  some  degree 
do  now,  supply  the  odier  colonies  with  protisions  in  exefauige 
for  their  conmoditles,  as,  tobacco,  sugar,  &c.  which  they  carri«I 
to  foreign  markets,  how  conTeniently  for  the  nation's  interest  I 
0hall  not  determine,  being  no  ^lemy  to  any  kind  of  lionest  industry. 
But  this  cannot  chuse  but  be  allowed,  that,  If  any  hands  in  tlie  In. 
dies  be  wrong  employed  for  domesdck  interest,  it  must  be  fjieirs, 
and  those  other  colonies,  which  settle  with  no  other  prospect 
than  the  like  way  of  liring.  Therefore,  if  any,  such  only  should 
be  neglected,  and  discoun^red,  who  pursue  a  method  iJmt  rimls 
Dur  natke  kingdom,  and  threatens,  in  time,  a  total  independency 
thereupon. 

But,  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  our  tobacco  colonies,  much  less  is  it 
io  be  feared  from  our  sugar  plantations,  except,  by  gross  nustakes 
at  home,  we  at  last  force  them  to  part  with  their  black  slates  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  betake  themselres  to  the  sole  planting  of  pro. 
Tisions,  and  living  upon  their  estates ;  which,  should  it  happen, 
would  be  the  greatest  blow  to  our  narigafion,  and  consequently 
to  the  rents,  that  the  kingdom  erer  receired,  since  it  was  a  tradmg 
nation. 

This  digression,  I  hope,  may  be  pardoned,  since  it  explains  a 
little  the  difference  of  our  national  interest  In  the  seyeial  sorts  of 
American  colonies. 

Nor  would  I  be  supposed  to  be  so  ignorant,  to  thhik,  that  no  kind 
of  colonies  can  empty,  and  consequently  ruin,  the  nation:  No- 
there  is  a  natural!  boundary  to  all  worldly  matters ;  and  it  becomes 
the  wisdom  of  legislators  truly  to  distinguish  the  depending  and  pro. 
iitable,  from  the  detached  and  undermining  colonies,  and  ri^tly  apply 
lenitives  and  corrosives  accordingly. 

To  return  therefore  to  those  within  the  troptcks,  which  are  princu 
pally  supported  by  making  sugar.  The  beginning  of  their  settlement 
was  without  the  least  prospect  of  succeeding  in  tiiat  commodity,  die 
art  of  making  which,  as  I  said  before,  b^ing,  by  mere  accident, 
gained  in  Barbadoes  by  a  Hollander,  something  more  than  half  a 
century  since :  And,  as  it  was  the  happiness  of  those  islands  to 
learn  it  from  a  Dutchman,  so  tiie  first  and  main  supporters  of  them 
In  tiieit  progress,  to  that  perfection  they  are  arrived  to,  exceeding 
all  the  nations  in  the  world,  is  principally  owing  to  that  nation, 
who,  being  eternal  prolers  about,  and  searchers  for  moderate  gains 
hy  trade,  did  give  credit  to  those  islanders,  as  well  as  they  did  the 
Portuguese  in  Brasil,  tor  black  slaves,  and  all  other  necessaries 
for  planting,  taking,  as  their  crops  throve,  tiie  sugar  they  made. 
Thus  with  light,  but  sure,  gains  to  themselves,  they  nourished  the 
industrious,  and  consequently  improving  planters,  both  before, 
and  during,  the  civil  wars  in  Uiese  islands;  the  fame  of  whose  good 
fortude  being  spread  at  home,  many  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  bad 
uufortunately  followed  the  royal  interest^  conveighed  the  remains  of 
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tiieir  shipwiecked  fortunei  thither ;  aiiMmgst  which  Cokmel  Henry 
'Walldroiid'8  fadier,  with  himiBelfy  aod  others  his  relations  of  that 
family,  were  not  inconsiderable,  either  for  quality,  industry,  or 
parts ;  so  that,  by  them,  and  many  undone  cavaliers  who  followed 
their  example,  new  improfements  and  experiments  were  daily  added 
to  the  art  of  planting,  making,  and  refining  sugar,  which  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  Dqtch,  till  Sir  George  Askew,  with  a  squadron 
of  ahips,  remored  the  Lord  Willooghby  of  Parham  from  governing 
there,  for  his  exiled  majesty  Charles  the  Second,  and  reduced  the 
ialana  to  the  States  obedience:  Soon  after  which  the  Dutch  war  hap- 
pening, all  further  trade  with  that  nation  ceased,  by  whose  help,  they 
being  then  strong  enough  to  subsist  of  themselves,  their  future  deal. 
ing  returned  to  its  proper  center,  which  was  trading  with  their  na. 
tire  country  ;  since  which  time  that  island,~whiGb  contains  but 

acres,  and  not  more  than  five  and  twenty  thousand  white 
inbabitants,  has  produced,  in  commodities,  above  thirty  millions 
sterling,  and  paid  in  duties  to  support  the  government,  at  a  modest 
computation,  above  three  fourths  of  a  million,  which  will  seepi  in. 
credible  to  those  that  have  not  employed  thoughts  on  it. 

I  have  rather  mentioned  Colonel  Walldrond  for  one  instance  of 
such  as  our  civil  war  drove  abroad,  because,  in  his  particular  dise 
and  sufferings,  great  inferences  may  be  made  for  explaining  the 
many  inconveniences  those  colonies  are  now  subject  to,  as  well  aa 
because  he  has  been  one  wto  did  endeavour  to  obviate  the  mischief, 
attended  the  act  for  additional  duty  upon  sngar,  and  was  most  zea. 
Ions  in  his  applications  at  court  for  relief  to  his  fellow  planters, 
even  whilst  he  struggled  under  such  severe  oppressions  of  power  as 
might  have  reduced  to  despair  the  greatest  courage.  And  to  him, 
and  his  coi^nual  endeavours  for  their  benefit,  all  the  planters  in  the 
Indies  owe  their  thanks  at  least ;  for  Jie  not  only  made  the  court  sensible 
of  the  great  mistake  they  lay  under,  botli  by  the  layingand  unjust  manner 
of  collecting  that  additional  duty,  which,  at  least,  will  prove  a  cau. 
tion  to  future  councils,  for  their  conduct  in  a  like  case,  but  was  at 
great  labour  and  charge,  in  conjunction  with  myself,  and  other  gen.* 
tiemen,  intelligent  persons  in  that  affair,  to  invent,  if  possible,  a 
.proper  remedy  for  their  languishing  condition;  which  can  never  be 
but  by  Some  such  way,  as  may  furoish  them  with  sufficient  money, 
and  credit,  on  their  industry  and  commodities,  as  may  enable  them 
to  buy  their  necessaries  at  reasonable  rates,  and  sell  their  produce 
at  a, saving  price,  neither  of  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  at 
present. 

For  tho%  to  do  right  to  the  African  company,  they  have  been  won. 
derfuUy  kind  in  the  credit  they  have  given  the  plantations,  and  that, 
rightly  managed,  a  company  is  able  to  supply  them  with  negroes 
cheaper  th|sn  a  loose  trade  could ;  yet,  the  complaints  the  company 
continually  make  of  the  colonies  bad  pay,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
colonies  for  being  ill  supplied  with  negroes,  allowing  both  true,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  real  cause  x>f  both  inconvinnien. 
ces  before  proper  remedies  can  be  proposed. 

VOL.  IX.  '  P  jr 
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To  state  thecase  titily,  H  to  to  be  considered,  tkatwliea  die  ooBptoy 
was  first  erected,  with  exclusioa  to  all  others  for  tndbg  in  Goiney, 
.  the  consequence  thereof  was  nerer  foreseen  by  the  planters ;  for,  if  it 
had,  they  could  not  have  fkiled  complaining  against  its  oatablisluBeot 
npon  the  foundation  of  such  priTileges  they  now  pretend  to;  nor 
could  any  invention  in  the  world  haTe  appeared  a  more  pemidoas 
monopoly,  than  that  wo&ld  have  been  judged  to  be  upon  a  free  esu 
mination,  before  custom  and  necessity  had  reduced  the  colonies  to  ■ 
servile  dependence  thereupon. 

For,  let  it  be  granted  there  was  a  kind  of  a  prudent  neoessily  id 
the  government  here,  to  unite  a  company  for  securing  the  gold  and 
teeth  trade  in  Guiney,  and  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
prohibit  all  others,  but  such  company,  to  trade  vrithin  the  limits  as. 
signed  them  by  their  charter ;  yet  this  did  not  at  all  reach  the  phuu 
tatioQS  at  first,  nor  did  s^m  to  prohibit  them  from  boyhng  slaves  at 
Ihe  best  market,  as  since  it  has  been  interpreted.  For,  vrith  snbmissiBa 
to  better  judgments,  the  consequence  of  that  interpretation  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  monopolies. 

For  why  should  not  the  crown,  by  the  same  rule,  make  a  compsay, 
who  should  have  only  power  to  trade  thitlier  In  iron.ware,  and 
another  for  wine,  uie  like  for  mum,  or  any  other  commodity  tbe^ 
want,  as  to  prohibit  bringing  thither  slaves  but  for  the  company's  sc 
count :  for  the  case,  to  all  intonts  and  purposes^  is  the  same ;  for  it 
is  beyond  all  dispute  known,  that  the  colonies,  under  a  free,  epeo, 
and  loose  trade  for  negroes,  did  flourish  and  increase  before  the  con. 
pany  was  erected. 

It  is  certain,  that  they  could  still  be  supplied  plentifully  at  two 
thirds  the  price  the  company  makes  them  pay. 

It  IS  as  undeniable,  that  the  company  dotii  not  supply  them  with 
the  taW  numbers  they  want,  and  could  have,  did  not  the  oompaaf 
shut  all  doors  to  their  supply. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  in  these  few  heads  are  indoded  sll 
tfke  several  inconveniencies  so  complained  of  in  a  monopoly^. 

I.  For  hereby  a  loose  trade  is  turned  Into  a  restrained,  which  les. 
sens  the  numbers  of  shipping  that  would  trade  to  Guiney. 

II.  That  comes  dear  to  the  sulgect,  tiiat  might  be  cheap. 

III.  And  a  usefbl  commodity  to  the  increase  of  wealti^  ia  not  to 
be  had  in  a  sufficient  quantity. 

It  is  alledged,  that  some  part  of  the  trade  of  Gufai^,  consUrriag 
who  are  our  rivals  In  k,  cannot  be  preserved  without  force,  and  tet 
the  castle  must  be  maintained,  or  that  part  of  the  trade  lost,  and  thtf 
the  castle,  &c.  (cannot  be  supported  but  with  great  cost,  and  that 
charge  Mis  extremely  heavy  upon  so  small  a  stocky  as  tlmt  of  tht 
African  company. 

The  consequence  of  which  premisses  is,  they  will  always  b§ 
necessitated  to  keep  up  the  price  of  negroes  one  third  more  thsa 
otherwise  we  need,  (tho'  the  castles  are  not  supported,  or  littie  or 
no  ways  usefel  to  the  negroe.trade,  they  keeping  no  forts,  and 
seldom  factors,  at  those  places  where  tho  negroas  aie  moat  bov^ 
at.) 
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•  I  confess,  a  strong  argument  for  the  company,  bnt  a  sowre  one  fot 
the  colonies,  which  seem  hereby  depriTied  of  their  birth.right,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  their  possession,  which  consisted  in  a 
loose  trade. 

The  premiflsee  considered,  the  planters  may  therefore  justly  desire 
that  the  national  interest  in  the  Gntney.trade,  the  forts,  &c.  may  be 
equally  supported  by  all  the  nation,  as  onr  nary's  necessary  forts 
and  garisons  at  home  are,  and  not  fall  solely  on  their  labour  and 
industry:  For  the  necessary  supply  of  negroes  to  the  colonies 
annoaUy  should  not  be  less  than  twen^-thousand  pounds. 

Therefore  upon  a  fair  representation  of  the  charge  of  the  castle^ 
&c.  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  the  parliament  will  proTide  for  their 
support,  if  it  appear  a  national  interest,,  to  preserve  the  colonies, 
and  that  trade,  as  no  doubt  it  is. 

But,  as  I  hinted  before,  another  cause  of  Aeir  selling  dear  is  the 
bad  pay  they  complain  of  in  the  colonies,  and  it  may  not  be  without 
cause  that  the  company  complain :  Not  that  the  colonies  give  oc« 
caston  for  it^  as  matters  now  stand. 

For,  the  country  not  being  able  to  get  negroes,  but  at  one  third 
too  dear,  and  negroes  being  the  main  prop  of  a  plantaction,  it  neces. 
arily  follows,  the  planter  must  be  necessitous,  and  thereby  forced* to 
sell  his  produce  cheap,  not  being  able,  throng  poverty,  to  keep  his 
commodity  by  him  j  until  it  will  yield  a  saving  price. 

llius  the  true  cause  of  his  selling  cheap  is  his  buying  dear,  and 
botii  together  keep  the  industrious  planter,  ^ho  is  not  got  aforehand 
in  his  affairs,  always  indigent,  and  in  debt  io  the  company.  Thh 
debt  being,  as  they  alledge,  near  three Jiundred  thousand  pounds, 
keep  the  company's  stock,  which  at  first  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand,  always  out  of  their  hands ;  the  Interest  of  which, 
with  the  charge  of  the  castle,  falling  upon  so  narrow  a  stock  as 
four-hundred  thousand  pounds.  This,  rising  at  last  upon  the  plan.^ 
tations,  makes  tiielr  burden  grievous  at  present,  and  molt,  at  last, 
prove  Insupportable,  as  the  debt  increases  ;  for  that,  and  their  ne. 
cessitles,  will  keep  pace  together,  except  some  speedy  remedy  b^ 
found  for  them  bodi. 

All  this  taken  a.part,  and  duly  con^ered,  it  wHl  appear  prou 
beble  to  all  thinking  men,  that  the  plantations  must  speedily  be 
mined,  and  the  commodities,  so  profitable  to  the  nation,  fluctuate 
into  the  hands  of  some  neighbour  colonies,  who  do  not  struggle 
under  tiie  like  inconveniencies ;  for  which  time  the  French,  Dutch, 
«nd  Danes,  and  many  other  nations  are  at  watch,  and  do  at  present 
Increase,  proportionably  to  our  dfisconragements.  In  this  dismal 
prospi»ct  we  must  let  them  stand,  until  we  come  to  consider  of 
proper  remedies  for  these  and  the  following  inconveniencies. 

•  Another  Inconrenlency,  attending  them,  proceeds  from  the  wrong 
notion  whfch  has  infected  onr  jud(;:e8,  as  well  as  the  less  Intelligent 
gentry,  that  the  people  which  go  thither  are  a  loss  to  the  nation. 

•  This,  with  same  c^er  more  malicious,  but  as  weak,  suggestions, 
has  occasioned  severe  and  terrible  sentences  about  exporting  white 
•ervants  on  pretence  of  spiriting;   so  that  many  have  been  forced 
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to  send  for  €bo9t  who  htfre  been  tmnsported  thitiber,  to  pittface 
jBgain  before  the  judges  to  acknowledge  their  Tolontar^  tnnft. 
portation. 

'  This  occasions  new  offices^  new  fees,  and  ne#  methods  for  sentiiig 
servants  thither;  all  which  increases  their  pric^  in  the  Indies  rtrj 
considerably,  and  fall^,  as  bed  as  a  tax,  on  the  indnstry^  of  tlie 
planter;  besides,  mkkes  servants  so  scarce,  that  an,  universal  lan- 
guishing of  such  plantations  as  are  growing  happens  thereby;  and 
that  want  of  white  servants,  for  a  term  of  years,  occasions  the  ia. 
crease  of  wages  to  those  they  are  forced  to  hire  at  great  rates,  to 
supply  that  defect.  This  increase  of  wages  is  not  only  a  new  butien 
uppn  the  present  planters,  butlessens  their  numbers  ;  many  dioostag 
rather  to  sell  their  industry  and  labour,  to  support  themselves  under 
others,  than  begin  planting  tfaemselres  under  such  Tisible  incum- 
brances, as  dally  increase  upon  employment. 

Thus  one  incoiiveniency  begets  anodier,  to  the  ruin  of  the  present 
and  discouragement  of  future  planting;  which,  before  I  have  done, 
must  more  and  more  appear  as  national  a  concern  as  any  our  cookII 
can  be  busied  about. 

It  is  true,  many  of  the  first  comers,  especially  in  Barbadoes,  are 
got  above  the  danger  of  ruin,  by  these^  and  other  following  vuu 
chiefs,  that  daily  must,  if  not  prevented,  increase  upon  all  who  are 
not  in  the  like  circumstance  for  wealth.  And,  peradrenture,  to  sachy 
the  prospect  of  this  general  decay  promises  a  good  return  and  re. 
compence,  for  all' the  ioconveniencies  they  at  present  feel  in  the 
abatement  of  the  value  of  their  plantations.  ' 

For  some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  consider,  that,  as  Ae  debts  of 
the  colonies  increase  to  the  African  company,  the  ruin  of  necessitous 
planters  must  follow ;  as  ihey  tumble,  the  quantity  of  sugar,  pro- 
doced,  must  diminish ;  and,  as  that  happens,  the  price  must  rise ;  so 
that  their  own  plantations,  being  sure  to  stand,  must  likewise  im. 
prove  at  last,  proportionably  to  the  general  and  national  loss  besides : 
That  they  are  sure,  as  plantations,  negroes,  and  stock  come  to  be 
seized  for  debt,  they  will  be  sold  for  less  than  their  half  value,  and 
can  be  no  men's  money,  but  theirs  who  have  it  to  spare.  That  this 
bath,  and  doth  daily  happen,  and  must,  more  and  more,  if  no  re. 
medy  be  found  out,  is  so  certain,  that  none  intelligent,  among  die 
American  merchants  and  factors,  but  know  many  sad  examples  of 
that  kind;  so  that,  if  the  price  should  rise  by  abatement  of  quantity, 
though  couTenient  for  some,  overgrown  planters,  and  wealthy 
merchants,  it  tends  to  nothing  less  than  the  decay  of  shippbig,  les- 
sening the  numbers  of  white  people,  and  driving  them  to  the  Dutch 
plantations. 

'  Another  great  discouragement,  those  colonies  lie  under,  is  the 
arbitrary  power  and  poLctices  of  the  goremors  there,  and  the 
court  at  home,  which  some  hare,  to  their  undoing  felt,  and  all  art 
liable  to. 

I  will  instance,  in  the  case  of  some  few,  tiiat  the  reader  may  the 
better  judge  of  the  condition  of  them  all. 

In  the  year  1669,  colonel,  since  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  cominonly 
called  Panama  Morgan,  for  his  glorious  imdertaUng  and  conquest  of 
I 
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Ae  Spaniards  of  that  place,  by  fewer  thaa  tweWeJiandred  men, 
widiottt  either  horse  or  pikemen,  to  <^pose,  id  fair  ight,  above  six. 
thousand  foot,  and  fiTeJmndred  horse,  whidi  he  did,  and  afterwards 
took  and  ransacked  a  town,  that  luid  baffled,  when  not  half  so 
strong,  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  attacked  it  with  foar« 
thousand.  This  nian,  as  great  an  honour  to  our  nation,  and  terror 
to  the  Spaniards,  as  ever  was  born  in  it,  notwithstanding  lie  had  done 
nothhig  but  by  commission  of  the  goTemor  and  council  of  Jamaica, 
and  had  receifed  their  formal  and  publick  thanks  for  the  actioo, 
was,  upon  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  sent  into  England 
a  prisoner;  and,  without  being  chaiged  with  any  crime,  or  ever 
brought  to  a  hearing,  he  was  kept  here,  at  his  own  great  ezpence, 
above  three  years,  not  only  to  the  wasting  of  some  thousands  he  was 
then  worth,  and  bringing  him  into  great  debts,  but  to  thebinderance 
of  his  planting,  and  improTement  of  his  fortune  by  his  industry,  to. 
wards  which,  none  in  that  place,  was  in  a  fairer  way ;  so  that  under 
those  difficulties,  and  the  perpetual  malice  of  a  prevailing  court* 
faction,  he  wasted  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  oppressed,  not  only 
by  those,  but  by  a  lingering  consumption,  the  coldness  of  this 
climate  and  his  veiations  had  brought  him  into,  whcsn  he  was  forced 
to  stay  here. 

Another  remarkable  example  of  the  like  inconveniencies  they  hare 

been,  and  are  liable  to,  is  that  of  the  beforementioned  Colonel  Wall. 

drond,   who,  upon  a  bare  su^estion  against  him,  made  by  a  man 

fairly  tried  before  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  wherein  he  was 

bat  one,  though  the  first  in  commission,  was  commanded  from  Bar. 

badoes  hither,  where  he  has  been  detained  above  three  years ;  and,  at 

last,  upon  a  full  tryul,  at  an  assizes  in  the  country,  where  his  ad.. 

versa  ry  was  powerful,  and  himself  utterly  a  stranger,  there  was 

given  against  him  but  thirty  pounds  damage,  and  that,  for  no  other 

reason,  but  that  the  courUjudge  was  pleased  to  over-rule  this  plea : 

r-Wbeteby  such  a  disorder,   ruin,  and  distraction  of  his  wife, 

children,  family,  plantation,  and  estate,  has  happened  to  him,  that, 

as  the  calamity  is  not  to  be  expressed,  and,  for  some  respects,  is 

not  fit  to  be  related,  so  it  could  never  have  been  supported  by  any 

ipan,  but  one  of  an  extraordinary  fortitude  and  understanding, 

which  he  has  demonstrated  by  his  constant  endeavours,  under  his 

unjust  oppressions,  to  serve  the  publick  interest  of  those  colonies, 

and  rightly  to  represent  their  sad  condition  at  court,  especially  that  of 

Barbadoes,  who  was  so  kind  and  just  to  him,  at  his  coming  thence^  as 

by  the  representative  body  of  tliat  island,  together  with  his  majesty's 

governor  and  council,  to  make  a  present  unto  him  of  five-hundred 

poands  sterling,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  good  service  he  had  done 

that  country,  together  with  a  publick  declaration  of  his  just  pro. 

<jjeedings  in  that  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  especially  in  this 

case,  he  was  brought  over  upon.   And  this  I  must  further  observe  to 

the  reader,  that  it  was  not  the  least  crime  /of  state  was  so  much  as 

alledged  against  him,  for  banishing  him  from  Barbadoes  into  England, 

but  merely  private  malice,  supported  by  the  partial  tyranny  of  soma 

great  men,  occasioned  all  his  sufferings. 
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I  ihall  not  mention  tke  nunerous  examples  of  -men  tliat  hsre  been 
thus  sent  from  tiielr  faabitition  and  imrastry  In  those  parts,  bat 
shall  content  myself  with  these  two  notorious  instances  of  the  hard 
case  those  well^mplojed  members  of  the  nation  are  in ;  for  any 
man,  who  woald  think  it  destructiTe  to  liberty  and  property,  to  be 
banished  into  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  or  any  other  colony  from  Eng. 
land,  must  believe  it  is  as  great  an  oppression  to  be  kept  from 
tlience,  against  his  will,  when  all  his  fortune  and  estate  not  only 
lies  diere,  bat,  for  want  of  bis  own  management,  is  liable  to 
infinite  more  ciUnalties  and  loss,  than  any  estate  in  Engknd  can  be. 

Another  InconTeniency,  attending  the  colony,  is  their  being  /breed 
io  bring  their  commodities  first  into  England,  before  they  cui  cany 
it  to  any  foreign  market ;  which  would  appear,  upon  a  true  examina. 
tion,  not  the  least  ad? antage  to  the  nation,  but  a  great  loss,  as  1  shall 
demonstrate,  when  I  come  to  propose  proper  remedies  for  tllese,  and 
anny  other  inconveniencies  the  colonies  at  present  struggle  under, 
which  might  be  removed  with  greater  profit,  both  to  the  crown  and 
kingdom,  than  to  them. 

Thus,  in  short,  it  appears,  that  buying  the  necessary  matters  for 
beginning  and  supporting  a  plantation  one^third  dearer,  than  might 
in  a  right  method  be  afforded  them,  is  one  great  disconiaging  to 
planting. 

A  second,  is,  that,  some  of  them  being  necessitous,  they  are  all 
forced  to  sell  their  produce  much  cheaper,  than  they  can,  under  that 
bnrthen,  afford  them. 

A  third,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  or  credit,  they  are  not  alrfe 
to  meliorate  their  sugars  to  a  degree  fit  for  consumption,  whereby  to 
beneficial  an  art  is  thrown  away  upon  our  Hamburgh  and  Holknd 
neighbours,  to  the  mighty  increase  of  tl^ir  weakh  and  navigation, 
by  our  neglect,  as  well  as  inconvenient  customs  and  laws. 

A  fourth,  by  being  subject  to  the  inconveniency  of  complaints, 
suits,  and  removals  into  England,  for  matters  sufficiently  cogni. 
sable  in  those  parts ;  to  aH  which,  I  shall  only  add  to  this  section 
two  more. 

The  first,  a  want  of  a  true  method  ibr  preserving  the  estates  and 
plantations  of  deceased  persons,  for  the  use  of  their  i^Utions  or  ere. 
dltors  in  England. 

And  lastly,  by  the  great  quantity  of  commodities  that  are  sent  out  of 
the  Leeward  Carribee  Islands,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch  at  low  prices,  for 
prifate  lucre;  for  those  people,  saving  all  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
four  and  half  per  cent,  there,  as  the  customs  in  England,  and  having 
goods  in  barter  for  them  directly  from  Holland,  can  afford  their 
sii^r  much  cheaper  than  their  neighbours ;  so  that  there  go  out  of 
that  backdoor  for  Holland,  under  the  name  of  St.  Eustace  sagpir, 
above  a  thousand  and  five.hundred  hogsheads  of  Muscovado  sugar, 
which,  refined  with  great  advantage  to  that  nation  in  HoUand,  keeps 
the  markets  low  in  all  foreign  parts;  the  proper  remedies  for  all 
wUc^  incoBveoieaciei  I  shiUl  strive  to  propose,  in  mj  next  chi^rter. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Bt  wliat  has  been  said  before,  I  win  take  ft  fdr^fited,  tlmttlic 
reader  discerns  clearly,  how  much  to  the  adtailtage  of  die  iiaiion  all 
those  hands  are  employed  which  go  to  our  American  colonies,  and 
principally  such  as  transport  themselres  and  servants  to  the  sagar. 
plantations,  as  likewise  hoir  many  inconrenient  disconragementl 
they  at  present  struggle  under. 

The  first  remedy  to  which  inconveniencies,  thatl.shttll  presume 
to  propose,  is  what  we  most  certainly  are  very  defective  in,  for  the 
greatest  concern  of  the  nation,  which  is  for  all  sorts  of  trade,  I  meati^ 
an  able,  diligent,  impartial,  &nd  constant  sittitig  council  6f  trade, 
tfhere  all  sorts  of  provisions,  concerning  it,  might  freely  be  debated^  . 
and  thoroughly  examined,  before  they  come  into  parliament  or  cotiti. 
cil.  For  such  a  constitution  would  be  an  fnfkllible  tduch-stone,  fo 
try  the  intrinsick  value  of  all  notions  and  projects,  tliat  mankind  caA 
invent,  either  for  the  general  good,  or  particular  advantage  *  It  be- 
ing almost  impossible  for  the  privy  council,  or  committees  at 
parliament,  in  the  methods  they  proceed  by,  ever  to  inforM 
themselves  rightly  of  any  one  difficult  matter  that  comes  before 
them. 

For,  let  but  a  thinking  man,  any  ways  versed  in  tnide,  but  t^ecL 

how  many  interfering  accidents  there  belong  to  that  tnystery,^  ana 

hovir  many  various  shapes  every  branch  of  it  has  taken  before  it  arriv* 

ed  to  perfection,  and  they  will  conclude  it  impossible,  for  noblemen 

and  gentlemen,  by  short  debates,  partially  managed,  as  they  are 

usually  before  them,  ever  to  arrive  to  a  perfect  underslandhig  of  the 

matters  in  question;  for  want  of  which,  their  judgments  ate  abitsed 

by   clamour,   importunity,  prejudice,   partiality,    or  some  Other 

prevailing  byass ;  and  seldom  or  never,  if  the  matter  be  of  iiupor. 

tance  enough  to  require  debating,  ever  cotne  to  a  right  decision, 

whereby,  at  last,  the  secretary,  or  clerk,  to  such  a  board,  become^ 

the  only  oracle  to  it ;  and,  as  he  feels  the  cause  heavy  or  light, 

weakly  or  potently  backed,  can  read  its  destiny  before  one  argument 

is  heard  concerning  the  matter  in  issue,  be  it  of  never  so  considerable 

consequence. 

That  this  is  true,  all  men,  who  have  ever  been  concerned  to  at* 
tend  this  kind  of  assemblies,  can  infallibly  witness :  but  withal,  one 
^vould  wonder,  that  a  nation  so  concerned  for  their  interest,  as  ours, 
wherein  there  are  few  men,  that  will  make  a  step  in  any  considerable 
dealing,  without  the  advice  of  some  council  learned  in  the  point  * 
That  3ie  government  of  it,  which  should  consist  of  the  wisest  of 
them,  should  take  upon  them  to  alter  and  change  the  shape  of  the 
greatest  concerns  of  the  whole,  without  the  impartial  advice  of  some 
continually  active  and  soUicitous  in  the  mystery  of  it.  Bdt,  thli  being 
feo,  it  is  no  wonder  our  laws  and  council  book  orders  are  so  oftetl 
for(5ed  to  be  changed,  for  being  in  direct  opposition  to  a  national 
Interest;  therefore,  as  the  first  great  remedy  to  the  grievance  at. 
tending  our  colonies,  I  do  propose,  that  a  council  of  trade  nMyy 
by  act  of  parliament,  be  established,  to  conust  of  a  president,  Tlce- 
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'president,  and  some  coiiTeiiient  number  of  ramiberS)  who  taaj  cob. 

•    tinially  be  sitting  to  bear,  debate,  and  examine  all  sort^  of  propa. 
.sals  and  difficulties  that  arise  about  trade ;  and  that  they  maf  Jmtc 
sucfar  salaries  out  of  the  publick  purse,  as  maj  make  the  busioess 
worth  wise  men's  attendance;  that   no  proposal  whatever  shonld 
there  be  refused  to  receive  a  debate,  and  two  or  thcee  hearings,  ^or 
more,  as  the  matter  imports  ;  that  nothing  should  be  dismissed  with 
a  refusal,  but  with  the  reasons  the  council  had  for  doing  it,  annexwl 
to  the  proposal:    that  no  judgment  of  theirs  should  be  final  or  eon. 
eluding,  but  sulject  to  review  either  there,  at  the  priry^conncil,  or 
parliament,   when  answers  were,  in  writing,  made  and  exhibited 
against  such  reasons:  And  that  nothing  should  be  adTanced  either  ia 
parliament  or  privyu^ouncil,  that  concerned  the  plantations,  fordign 
n^otiations,  manufactures,  trade,  or  patents  for  new  inreutioas, 
which  had  not  been  weighed  and  examined,  if  not  a[^rored  of,  in 
mature  debates  at  that  council,  when  established. 

If  such  a  board  as  this  was  erected  under  members  of  Urge  ge 
nius's,and  proper  rules,  it  would  save  me,  and  every  other  man  con* 
cemed  for  the  publick,  the  pains  I  and  they  take  in  writing  on  this 
sort  of  themes ;  and  the  memoirs,  debates,  and  resolutions  of  that 
so  necessary  assembly  would  be  the  undoubted  rules  for  guiding  all 
commerce,  as  well  as  laying  on  of  proper  impositions  upon  trade. 
But,  for  want  of  such  a  court  to  have  recourse  to,  I  am  forced  to  ap. 
peal  to  all  mankind,  by  a  more  troublesome  and  tedious,  as  well  u 
less  significant  method,  that  is,  writing  a  book;  which  may,  if  not 
lead  to  a  remedy  for  the  plantations,  at  least  shew  I  designed  nothiog 
f  Ise,  "^hen  I  entered  into  the  undertaking  I  formerly  mentioned. 

To  hasten  therefore  to  my  desired  end,  I  would  propose  as  one 
eifectual  way  to  help  the  plantations,  that  a  sufficient  fund  of  money 
might  be  lodged  tliere,  to  which,  as  to  an  infallible  bank,  every  planter 
might  have  recourse,  for  credit,  proportionable  to  the  real  value  of 
any  he  has  to  give  in  security,  be  it  land,  stock,  or  goods.  Now,  that 
the  want  of  a  stock  of  money,. in  the  plantations,  is  a  great  hinderance 
to  their  increase,  is  plain.from  the  great  debt  due  from  them  to  the 
African  company  ;  which,  as  it  increases,  does  more  and  more  make 
the  company  incapable  of  sending  them  sufficient  numbers  of  negroes, 
at  an  eqpal  and  moderate  price,  as  it  does  them  to  paj  for  them  when 
they  arrive.  But,  was  there  a  sufficient  bank  upon  Ihe  place^  to  which 
every  roan,  at  the  common  interest  of  the  place,  might  have  recourse, 
that  grievance  would  naturally  end,  and  a  plantation,  like  all  increas. 
ing  things,  would  thrive  by  its  proper  nourishment,  money. 

But  it  is  objaftted,  that  the  legal  interest  of  the  colonies  is  so  high, 
that  it  gives  sufficient  encouragement  to  moni«^  men  to  lend  their 
money  there,  without  a  joint  stock  or  great  fund  to  be  provided,  and 
sent  Uiither  only  for  that  purpose.  But  experience,  as  well  as  right 
reason,  evince  the  contrary ;  for  we  see,  and  the  African  company  snf. 
ficiently  find,  that  money  and  credit  are  the  things  most  wanted 
there,  notwithstanding  the  height  of  interest.    For  though  a  man, 

that  has  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  to  put  out,  would  be  glad  to 
have  ten  per  cent,  rather  than  five  for  it,  if  it  were  equally  legal  and 
secure,  yet  will  he  not  think  it  worth  while  to  leave  his  native  coua. 
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try,  frietidi,  and  owstonaiy  relatioiw^  te  follow  extraordhiary  ^e 
per  cent,  to  the  Barbadoes :  Or,  if  he  did,  wonid  there  lead  it  at  in. 
tereat,  but  would,  as  others  do,  ^ideaTonr  to  employ  it  in  more  pro* 
fitable  ways :  Aod  then  to  send  it  thither,  or  to  any  other  colony, 
widiOot  going  himself,  is  too  hazardops  for  any  prudent  man  to  Ten. 
iore.  Bat,  if  a  sufficient  joint  stock  was  united  under  proper  rules 
and  priTileges,  for  the  use  of  all  the  plautationii,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  bare  encoungement  of  that  extraordinary  interest  would  suft. 
ciently  in? ite  monied  men  into  the  society ;  whejn,  without  the  least 
peraoaal  care  or  possibility  of  hazard,  their  business  must  of  neces. 
atty  be  rightly  negotiated  by  those  jproper  method^  all  oonpaaaea 
constently  take  for  the  common  intorest  of  the  society.  And,  as  no. 
thiDg  could  be  of  more  adrantage  to  the  colonies,  than  a  sufficient 
credit  for  ev^y  man  that  had  a  stock  to  have  recourse  to,  so  nothing 
oonld  be  more  necessary  for  the  publick  to  do  for  them,  than  to 
unite  such  a  stock  for  their  use ;  which  was  one  and  the  main  branch 
of  the  undertaking,  and  would  have  answered  the  end  of  their  wants, 
which  is  to  buy  what  they  want  for  ready  money,  at  reasonable  rates, 
which  now  all  men  know  the  needy  plantor  can  no. ways  do. 

To  compass  the  second  end,  which  is  to  enable  the  planter  to  sell 
his  commodity  at  a  full  saving  price,  a  common  factory  i&  absolutely 
necessary  ;  for,  whilst  there  are  both  poor  and  rich  men  in  the  world, 
their  interests,  in  divided^  dealing,  must  of  necessity  clash.  The 
poor  man  must  sell  his  commodity  at  thd  price  his  pressing  occasionr 
force  bim  to  comply  with,  and  the  rich  man  must  at  last  come  to  the 
same  price,  or  never  sell  at  all,  when,  perhaps,  the  consumption  of 
the  commodity,  dealt  in,  would  not  be  a  jot  more  or  less  for  twenty 
per  cent,  difference  in  the  price.  That  this  is  the  case  in  sugar,  tobac^ 
CO,  and  some  other^  plantation  commodities  is  certain,  so  that  no. 
thing  places  the  duty,  laid  by  parliament,  on  those  things  to  be  borne 
by  Uie  planter,  but  the  necessitous  seller,  who  must  take  the  first 
chapman's  money;  or  the  necessitous  factor,  which  is  all  one.  That 
this  is  plain,  they  will  all  confess  that  opposed  a  common  factory ; 
so  I  shall  expose  all  that  mystery,  aiming  more  to  do  the  business, 
and  justify  my  own  candour,  than  to  anger  any  man  concerned  either 
for  his  reputation  or  profit. 

Wherefore  let  it  suffice  od  this  head  to  say,  that  a  common  factorr, 
if  practicable  and  made  equal,  would  keep  up  a  full  saving  price  m 
any  commodity  whatever,  as  well  as  sugar,  and  also  would  place 
any  duly  the  parliament  could  invent  upon  the.consumptioner,  and 
not  on  the  maker  or  dealer  in  it.  And,  that  the  common  factory 
intended  was  practical ly  and  equally  designed,  will  to  every  disinter, 
ested  man  appear,  who  will  but  examine  the  draughts  prepared  to 
be  ofiered  to  the  assemblies  of  the  several  colonies,  to  whose  appro, 
batlon  or  dislike  they  were  absolutely  to  be  submitted,  before  any 
joiot  stock  could  have  been  united  for  their  service.  Nay,  I  dare 
farther  affirn^  that  no  able  or  considerable  factor  but  must  have 
found  his  account,  by  employment  in  the  common  factory,  equal  to 
bis  bhsiness  in  his  particular  dealing,  since  all  the  persons  to  be  enu 
ployed  therein  were  always  to  be  nominated  by  the  several  colonies, 
and  to  have  been  accountable  to  the  planters  for  their  produce. 
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But)  living  Oitt  natter  tt  pfiMnt,  I  do  ftilnih  tittt  oddiiiig  < 
c^i*  keep'Qp  the  jmt  price  «f  ragiirg)  ftdd oHMf  W^st^Indla  eow 
dMes,  like  an  equal  cottuioii  factory ;  and  timt,  w«U  settled,  woakl 
weate  the  planter  against  all  aceidentt  of  n«w  tmpoBittoiii^  let  teiii 
be  what  iliey  would,  provided  it  is  paid  iMck  npon  eapoHaiion,  and 
k  proportionalyle  advance  were  placed  on  the  same  Oominodltles  csm^ 
Ing  from  foreign  parta ;  by  which,  as  an  eqaal  standard,  die  paiHa. 
ment  too  wonld  secure  the  nation  from  being  Imposad  npon  by  aity 
.  oacesstre  price. 

Another  mighty  iNmofit,  botii  to  the  king,  piMrter,  and  merdnnt, 
wottid  aceme  by  a  common  flsctory,  if  the  custona  and  imposltioM 
on  their  commoditiea  were  reduced  to  a  commutation  of  so  mnci  per 
cent,  upon  sales,  as  was  propottionAlo  to  th«m,  fot  henAvy  Hit  te* 
porter  would  not  be  burthened  with  paying  down  and  risquing  hfo 
duty  In  trusting  his  chapman,  nor  could  the  king  lose  the  least  part 
of  what  was  doe  to  him,  which  contenlences  were  pttyrlded  for  by 
another  branch  of  the  said  undertaking. 

But  to  pass  again  from  that,  I  say,  nothing  can  enable  the  planiert 
to  buy  necessaries  cheap,  like  a  sufficient  bank  of  evMit,  nor  nothing 
keeps  up  the  price  of  tiie  commodity,  as  plantations  increase,  like  a 
common  ikctory. 

In  the  next  place,  to  remedy  another  inconven iMicy  attending  tliosi 

entations,  which  is,' being  forced  to  bring  their  produce  first  ime 
gland  before  they  can  send  it  to  foreign  markets. 

But,  if  they  had  the  pririlege  io  carry  those  oonimodllied  directly 
abroad,  which  were  fully  meliorated,  free  from  paying  any  duty  or 
custom,  and  superfluous  to  our  own  consumption,  the  crown,  wbidi 
is  the  great  end  of  the  constraint,  could  not  in  the  least  sailer,  and 
we  with  pi^fit  might  gain  all  foreign  markets,  and  set  the  prke  of 
those  commodities  abroad ;  which  we  cannot  now  do,  being  liable  te 
a  greater  charge  by  longf^r  voyages,  double  risqoes,  and  the  oxpence 
of  time  and  labour,  in  loading  and  unloading  sm^h  goods,  which  was 
also  provided  for  in  another  branch  of  the  said  undertaking. 

To  prevent  the  incroachment  and  misrepresentations  of  goremort 
and  malicious  men,  against  the  industrious  planter,  merchant,  and 
inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  itinerant  judges  might  be  sent  annually, 
fully  impowered  to  inspect,  examine,  and  represent  matters  to  the 
privy^ouncil  at  their  return  ;  and  finally  to  determine  any  appeals 
from  the  supreme  courts  and  councils  there ;  to  constitute  which  jo. 
risdiction,  it  might  be  necessarj,  that  three  or  more  of  the  members 
of  the  council  of  trade,  having  not  the  least  private  interest  or  dealing 
in  those  colonies,  might  be  sent  out,  attended  by  a  roister  or  clerk 
(Of  tliat  grand  assite,  with  a  man  of  war,  first  to  touch  at  Barbadoes, 
pektat  the  Leeward  Islands,  next  at  Jamaica,  then  at  Carolina,  so  on 
through  Yirginia,  Maryland,  Pensylvania,  New. York,  and  New- 
England,  and  so  from  thence  home :  The  major  part  of  them  to  he 
paramount  in  all  civil  cases  to  all  gotemors,  wherever  they  resided ; 
that,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  the  assemblies  should  meet  and  sit, 
by  whom  they  might  receive  a  full  account  of  Ae  wants,  defects,  and 
requests  of  each  place,  and  also  examine  the  several  admini!>rtratious 
pf  goods  belonging  to  persons  in  England  bv  tK^  Aff^^h  of  relations, 
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And  ofiffir  nati^erS)  and  prevent  injiiitlee  or  the  neoenitjr  of  fetdibif 
peraons  thence  from  their  famillei  or  buinesfl  on  may  complftiiits  is 
£iigland;  tbit  they  miglit  be  obliged  to  hold  a  lort  of  term,  for  ^treo 
weeks  before  setting  oat,  to  receive  ,oitlM  of  witaesses  to  be  esed  in 
eridenoee  there,  as  also  pretences  to  estates  of  persons  deceased,  and 
controversies  abont  bills  of  exchaag e,  or  any  other  matters  which 
occasion  <lelay  noir ,  and  disconiage  dealings  in  those  parts ;  that  nana 
of  those  judges  should  go  two  years  successively  together,  but  that  a 
rotation  of  that  employment  as  near  as  may  be,  should  be  appointed 
amongst  the  memlwrs  which  composed  the  council  of  trade;  that  they 
ihottld  have  sufficient  sateries  for  their  trouble,  and  not  be  suffered  to 
receive  any  other  fee,  present,  or  reward,  besides  meat  and  drioici  . 
whatever  infinite  number  of  oonveolencies  might  arise  to  those  plao* 
tations  by  such  a  last  resort.  The  manner  as  well  as  the  full  juris, 
diction  1  will  omit,  being  necessary  to  be  more  enlarged  upon,  thad 
I  am  willing  in  the  short  method  I  have  proposed  to  myself. 

In  tile  next  place,  I  cannot  chuse  but  think  that  the  judges,  after 
cuch  a  court  was  established,  might  omit  taking  cognisance  of  those 
malicious  and  troublesome,  rather  than  necessary  complaints,  about 
carryhig  people  to  the  Indiies ;  any  man  concerned  being  there  upoa 
the  place  able  to  make  his  complaint,  and  receive  fall  damages  for 
any  abuae  pirt  upon  him  for  an  unvohwtary  transportation  or  non* 
performance  of  the  contract  made  with  them.  This  would  open  the 
gap  to  many  people's  going  thither,  than  wldch  I  have  proved  nothing 
can  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  common-wealth ;  so  that,  by  saving 
many  troublesome  fees,  and  other  dangers,  in  sending  white  servants, 
they  might  be  had  much  cheaper  by  the  pbmter  to  his  great  encon* 
mgement. 

In  the  next  place,  begging  pardon  of  the  African  company,  if  I 
err,  I  cannot  see  an  honest  reason,  why  the  planters  should  not  bo  at 
full  liberty  to  buy  blacks  at  the  best  market  they  can,  the  act  oinavi. 
gation  preserved ;  for  is  their  patent  alone  a  sufficient  justification  to 
Bo  perfect  and  mischievous  a  monopoly,  as  that  inhibition  they  prcL* 
tend  to  seems  to  be  ?  For,  though  they  may  give  many  reasons  to 
warrant  that  unlt^  stock  and  sole  trading  in  Guiaey  to  them,  yet  I 
cannot  see  that  can  hinder  black  slaves  to  be  brought  to  the  plant&i 
tions  by  an  English  ship  from  any  other  place :  But  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that,  since  they  may  be  had  by  private  merchants  one  third  cheaper 
than  the  company  will  afford  them,  they  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  have 
them  ;  since  the  nation  is  ten  times  more  gainer  by  the  labour  of  the 
blacks,  than  the  company  is  by  their  price  ;  and  one  third  more  of 
blacks  employed  in  planting,  which  would  follow,  if  they  were  one 
third  cheaper,  would  also  enable  them  to  sell  the  prodace  of  the  col 
lonies  one  third  cheaper,  by  which  means  they  would  be  alrie  toruia 
all  other  foreign  colonies ;  a\id  in  time  we  may,  by  cheap  selling,  get 
the  whole  trade  of  sugar  into  our  hands ;  which  must  be  such  a  nuw 
tiohal  profit  by  this,  and  our  former  computatioQs,  that  no  ai^oment 
en  the  other  side  for  the  company's  interest  can  in  the  least  balance. 
Besides,  if  it  should  be  allowed,  that  the  company  furnishes  the  sugar 
celooies  with  more  than  they  ere  well  paid  for,  at  the  price  they  tako, 
yet  they  donotbring  theminaU  one  third  so  many  as  they  could  employ. 
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and  do  fdrnish  the  tobacco  plantations  with  sonoat  all  (except  what 
are  first  agreed  for  in  Ei^nd,  and  tken  the  merchant  pays  eztimfa- 
gantly,  and  the  planter  must  adTance  for  the.  merchant's  enoomi^e. 
ment,  and  so  pay  a  double  profit)  who  wonld,  if  thej  had  them  at  a 
moderate  price,  quickly  double  their  nvmbers  to  a  mighty  increase  of 
ahiiqpiBg  and  national  wealth.  That  the  prohibition  and  total  ingrost- 
ing  the  trade  of  blacks,  by  the  company,  does  seroral  ways  infi^iiftely 
prejudice  the  plantations  and  industrious  planters  in  them,  as  well  as 
prejudice  the  publick  ;  but,  if  the  presenration  of  tiie  Guiney  trade  be 
of  such  adraatage  to  the  kingdom,  that  the  castles  must  be  amintalBed, 
it  is  but  reasonable  those  publick  things  should  fall  equally  on  the 
publick,  and  not  be  mad^  so  many  ways  inconrenient  to  tiie  most 
ns^nl  part  of  it,  which  is  the  industrious  planter  of  America, 

If  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  support  the  African  company 
for  the  good  of  tiie  Guiney  trade,  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  but  that 
such  care  will  be  taken  of  the  colonies,  that  they  shall  be  better  and 
cheaper  -supplied  than  they  have  been  yet :  therefore,  with  submis- 
sion to  the  better  understandings  of  otiiers,  among  the  many  ways, 
that  may  be  thought  conveni^t,  1  do  humbly  propose,  that  any  plan. 
ters  may  have  them  delivered  by  lots  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  orfo. 
nies,  or  that  any  planter  or  merchant,  giring  good  security  for  the 
payment  of  their  money  in  England  at  a  certein  time,  may  hare  ne. 
groes  at  a  certein  moderate  profit  to  the  African  company,  put  oe 
board  their  ship  at  Guiney  ;  or  may  hare  goods  of  the  African  com. 
pany  at  a  reasonable  profit,  to  be  paid  in  England  at  the  return  of  the 
ship;  or  that  they  may  have  liberty  to  go  and  trade  thither,  paying  a 
moderate  sum  per  cent,  for  leave  to  carry  their  own  goods ;  for  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  whatsoever  burthen  is  put  upon  the  n^roe 
trade,  the  planter  pays  it,  and  it  will  so  much  lessen  the  increase  of 
the  plantetions* 

.  And  since  by  no  discerning  person  it  can  he  denied  but  that  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  colonies  are  of  very  great  advantage  to  England, 
iti  s  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  our  legislators  will  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  methodise  that  commerce  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to 
suffer  no  hardship  to  be  put  upon  the  planter,  that  they  may  be  en. 
abled  to  sell  their  commodities  in  foreign  markets ;  the  benefit  of 
which,  to  England,  will  quickly  be  seen,  atid  in  a  few  years  (is 
easily  .to  be  demonstrated)  that  they  will  bear  out  ail  nations  that 
•pretend  to  produce  the  like  commodities ;  and  then  a  moderate  duty 
may  be  laid  on  their  product  for  the  foreigners  to  pay, which  will  make 
'.foreigners  help  to  support  the  charge  of  the  nation,  and  no  way 
•iiurtful  to  the  planter.  By  what  has  been  said,  for  the  sugar  and  to. 
Jiacco  colonies,  may  be^said  for  all  colonies  that  produce  the  commo. 
dities  of  foreign  nations,  as  silk,  wines,  oils,  &c.  and  any  other  num. 
ber  of  men  that  will  engage,  to  pUnt  and  produce,  in  such  a  term 
of  years,  such  a  quantity  of  commodities  that  are  foreign  commodL 
ties,  and  not  already  produced  in  our  colonies,  ought  to  be  encou. 
raged  by  this  nation.  For  no  trade  can  be  so  advantageous  to  this 
nation,  for  the  increasing  of  navigation,  and  the  consuroti^  of  our 
woollen  manufacture^  and  indeed  every  thing  that  is  .made  ot  used  in 
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flngland,  as  colonies;  for  ibeyj  being  English,  and  iMTiog  all  tlieir 
ocmimerce  from  England,  will  alwajs  be  initiating  tbe  cnstoms,  and 
&shlons  of  England,  both  as  to  apfwrel,  boushold  furniture, 
cftdDgr  and  drinking,  See.  For  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  foiget 
from  whence  they  come,  or  e?er  be  at  rest  (after  they  hare  arrired  to 
a  plentifal  estate)  until  they  settle  their  families  in  England,  by  which 
means  their  industry,  time,  and  labour,  are  to  be  spent  for  the  in. 
riching  the  English  nation.  Further  I  shall  not  enlarge,  but  leave 
what  I  haTe  said  to  the  judgment  of  erery  judicious  reader, 
to  amend  wherein  I  may  be  defectire. 


A  TRUE  ACCOUNT  OF 
A  LATE  HORRID  CONSPIRACY  " 
TO  BETRAY  HOLLAND  TO  THE  FRENCH. 

AND  OF  THE  TRYAL* 

CQNFESSrON,  CONDEMNATION,  AND  EXECUTION 

OF  JACOB  MARTINET, 

SHERIFF  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  SLUYS, 

AND  CORNELIUS  REOLANDSy 

II  ASTER  OF  THB  SHIP  CALLED  THE  ARGLB  OF  AMSTERDAM 

Who  were  executed  for  tbe  said  Conspiracy,  the  sixth  of  this  inataift 
May,  1690.    Translated  from  the  Dutch  Copy/ 

London,  printed  in  1690.    Quarto,  contuning  ten  poges. 


X  HE  unwearied  aims  of  the  French,  for  a  great  many  years,  to 
swaliow  Dp  the  States  of  Holland,  are  sufficiently  known  to  all  the 
world;  and,  by  their  intrigues  with  the  late  unhappy  pensioner  De 
Wit,  they  were  once  within  an  ace  of  orertuming  this  common- 
wealth for  good  and  all.  That  the  French  continue  in  their  former 
methods  of  bribing  with  their  money  such  rillains  as  are  destitute  of 
all  lofe  to  their  country,  and  who  are  are  willing  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  their  accursed  .greediness  of  money,  we  hare  a  fresh  ex. 
ample  in  the  treason  and  tryal  of  these  two  miscreants  Jacob  Marti* 
net  Sheriff  or  Scapen  of  the  town  of  Sluys,  and  Cornelius  Reolands 
master  of  the  ship,  called  the  Argle  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  as 
follows. 

On  the  third  day  of  April  last,  there  was  intercepted  a  pacquet  of 
letters  sewed  within  the  if aistcoat  of  a  seaman,  going  from  Slnya 
to  Osteod  by  land :  which  being  opened  by  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Ostend,  before  whom  the  fellow  was  brought,  they  were  found  to 
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coittaiD  a  dangeroiiB  conspiracj  to  betraj  to  the  French  fiift  atroo^ 
town  of  Sluys,  and  thereby  a  chief  key  of  Holland.  Upon  which  tfee 
^  Beinoan,  being  eacaoiined,  ^  declared  that  he  came  from  Slnys  the  dny 
^  before,  and  was  designed  to  find  some  way  to  get  thence  to  Donkirk, 

<  and  that  he  hAd  received  the  letters  found  about  him  from  Comelhia 
^  Reolands,  his  master  at  Sluys,  and  was  to  deliver  them  to  omo 
!f  Monsieur  Rayon,  a  colonel  oi  a  regiment  of  French,  lying  in  the 

<  town  of  Dunkirk.'  He  further  confessed,  ^  that  he  had  been  three 
^  weeks  before  with  letters  from  his  master  to  the  same  colonel,  and 
^  that  he  had  returned  with  letters  from  the  said  ooioael,  direcfed  t^ 
^  his  master.* 

The  fellow,  after  this  confession,  was  kept  close  prisoner,  and  mn 
express  immeiiately  dispatched  to  acquaint  the  States  with  it,  who 
thereupon  ordered  the  magistrates  of  Sluys  to  secure  the  said  Come. 
lius  Reolands  in  dose  prison,  and  to  examine  him  secretly  about  this 
treason.  Reolands,  being  taken,  denied  all  at  first,  but  the  letter, 
he  had  written  to  Monsieur  Rayon,  being  produced  against  him, 
which  had  been  ttken  at  Ostend  about  his  servant,  he  not  only  coo. 
fessed  it  vras  his,  but  also  that  Jacob  Martinet,  the  sheriflfof  the  town, 
was  concerned  in  the  affair  more  than  thaii  he,  and  that  the  letter 
written  in  cyphers,  found  about  his  man,  was  written  by  Martinet's 
own  hand. 

Upon  this  Martinet  being  secured,  there  was  one  letter  immedi. 
•ately  directed  to  the  Marquess  of  Castanage,  general  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,^  fjrom  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  'Hollimd,  to  desire 
his  excellency  would  be  pleased  to  send  the  seaman  taken  in  Ostend 
with  the  foresaid  letters,  Immediately  under  a  guard  to  the  town  of 
Slurs,  which  his  excellency  was  plcaatd  to  do. 

All  things  being  ready  for  the  tryal  of  these  two  traitors.  Count 
Home,  governor  of  Sluys,  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  towB  to  be 
present  at,  and  to  hasten  the  tryal.  Upon  the  fii^t  day  of  diis  in. 
stant  May  the  prisoners,  Jacob  Martinet  and  Cornelius  Reolands, 
were  brought  to  their  tryal  ill  the  town-house  of  Sluys,  before  judges 
appointed  for  that  effect,  of  whom  Count  Home  was  one.  Comelhxa 
Reolands,  being  confronted  with  his  own  servant,  acknowledged, 
^  That  he  and  the  other  prisoner  had  kept  correspondence  with  one 
'  Monsieur  Rayon,  colonel  of  a  French  reji;iment  in  Dunkirk,  and 
^  by  his  means  and  mediation  with  one  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretary 

<  of  war  under  the  Duke  of  L«xemburgh,  who  was  to  command  the 
^  French  army  in  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  ^is  summer.'  And  that 
\ud  and  the  said  other  prisoner  ^  Had  received  several  letters  from  the 

<  said  Monsieur  Rayon  upon  the  same  subject,  and  in  one  of  them  a  line 
^  from  the  said  Monsieur  de  Terry^  directed  to  him,  and  the  other  pri. 
'  son/er,  wherein  he  assured  them,  if  they  would  promise  to  accom. 
^  plish  the  design  in  hand,  he  should  cause  to  be  paid  them  in  hand, 
'  each  of  them'  ten  thousand  livres,  and,  upon  the  performing  of  it 
^  they  should  receive,  each  of  them,  twenty  thousand  more,  with 
^  an  hononrable  retreat  and  employment  in  any  place  of  France  they 
'  pleased.'  Helikewise  acknowledged,'/ That  they  were  to  receive  the 
5  first  ten  thousand  iivres  a-pieqe  at  the  return  of  his  servant  they 
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^  li»d  Mnt  upon  tliat  «rimiid,  wlien  he  wag  talun  bMide  Ostead ;  tnd 
^  that  the  way  of  retarning  the  money  was  by  a  bill  of  exchange  from 

<  A  banker  of  Paris  upon  a  Jew  in  Amstefdain>  payable  to  the  said 
^  other  prisoner,  Jacob  Martinet.'    Adding,  ^  That  his  servant  kne# 

<  nothing  of  the  secret,  but  only  was  employed  to  carry  the  letters 
^  betwi];t  Martinet  and  hlm^  and  the  said  Monsienr  Rayon.    And 

<  ikmt  he  knew  nothing  of  the  design  till  Martinet  drew  him  into  it 

<  skiid  aasnied  him,  that  there  was  the  like  design  in  most  of  the 
^  towoa  of  Holland,' 

Being  desired  to  give  account  of  the  design  itself,  he  gave  it  thna  : 
^  That  the  said  Martinet  and  he  were  to  let  in  a  great  many  Freneh 
^  by  tbiaes  and  fours,  under  the  notion  of  deserters  from  the  French 
^  army,  and  that,  before.band,  they  were  to  provide  several  private 

*  lodgings  for  them  to  be  ready  upon  ealL  In  the  mean  time  he  and 
^  M^irtinet  were  to  provide  a  great  many  firelocks,  under  the  pre. 
^  tence  of  buying  them,  in  order  to  sell  them  again  to  the  new  raised 
^  regiments  in  Flanders.  That,  when  they  had  got  into  town  a  com* 
^  potent  number  of  French  in  the  manner  above^nentioned,  they 

*  were  t«concert  with  the  said  Monsiear  Rayon  a  parficniar  nigfa^ 
^  IB  which  he,  with  other  two  regiments,  should  be  in  leadioesB  tb 
^  march  from  the  nearest  places  ^  the  French  oonqnests,  to  Skiys^ 
'  by  such  ways  as  were  laid  down  in  a  plan  agreed  betwixt  'theou 

<  That,  at  the  night  and  hour  appointed,  the  said  Martinet  and  he 

<  were  to  have  all  the  French  in  readiness  with  their  arms  to  fisll 
^  upon  the  garif  on,  Aere  being  ordinarily  but  twoJiundied  men 
^  upon  duty  at  a  time ;  and  having  cut  them  off,  th^  were  at  the 
^  m^B  time  to  open  the  eaM  gate  to  the  other  French,  under  the 

*  cooMSiend  of  Monsieur  Rayon,  and  being  joined  together  to  take 

*  possession  of,  and  keep  the  town  for  Hk^  French  king,  whose  army, 
^  althe  sanie  time,  vras  to  fall  down  with  all  diligence  and  force 

upon  the  frontief s  of  Holland.'  He  farther  acknowledged,  ^  that  he 
^  doubted  dot  but  the  French  were  tampering  with  some  in  moat  of 

<  the  towns  of  Holland  to  the  same  effect ;  aad  Hmt  he  knew,  there 
'  were  several  great  sums  of  money  returned  by  bill  to  Amsteidam^ 
'  to  this  end,  and  that  there  were  several  agents  up  and  down  Am. 
^  sterdam,  Rottercbun,  Bergen,  Upsom,  the  Bosh,  Utredit,  I^eyden^ 
^  and  all  other  towns  in  Holland,  who  were  busy  in  making  intrigues 
'  to  betray  the  respective  towns  to  the  French  for  several  sums  of 
'  money,  and  promises  of  great  prefermcsit*' 

Cornelius  Reokads,  betog  found  gnilty  vpoa  his  confcesbn,  waS 
resMved,  and  immednitely  thereafter  Jacob  JUartmet,'  Ae  other  pri^ 
soner,  was  brought  to  hb  tryal.  Who  stondy  denied  he  knew  an/ 
tiung  of  a  design  to  betray  the  town  of  Sloys  into  the  hands  of  tfad 
French,  or  that  he  had  ever  entertuned  correspondence '  with  Men.* 
aieur  Rayon,  or  Monsieur  de  Terry,  to  that  or  any  other  effects 
Whereupon  Reohinds's  servant,  with  wlwm  the  above  written  letters 
were  found,  vras  produced  against  htm  as  an  evidence ;  who,  being 
svom^  deposed,  *  That  he  hul  received  the  kttees,  which  had  been 
^  taken.about  him  mt  Ostend,  from  his  master  Reolands,  and  that  he 
i  t|iA  eaid  Jacob  Marttnet  was  present,  when  JiiaaBastor  gave  Ifa^ 
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^  idm,  and  tiiat  Martinet  desired  him  to  retarn  as  soon  as  possible, 

<  givtiig  him  half  a  pistole  to  drink,  saying,  tliat,  if  he  got  a  good 

*  answer  of  some  money  business  he  liad  written  about^  he,  the 
'  deponent,  should  be  well  paid.' 

Martinet  briskly  denied  that  he  ever  had  seen  this  witness,  or  hid 
been  in  company ViUi  Reolands  but  onoe  in  his  life,  about  six  years 
ago.  The  evidence,  immediately  in  open  court,  required  two  men, 
whom  he  knew,  to  declare,  if  they  did  not  several  times  see  his  maaler 
Reolands  and  Martinet  together  at  the  Maurice  Head  tavern  in  Slays  ; 
who  upon  oath  declared  they  had  often  seen  them  both  go  into,  and 
come  out  from  that  tavern,  they  two  all  alone,  and  that  within  less 
than  these  two  months.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  Martfawt  stood 
firmly  to  his  denial. 

At  length  the  declaration  and  confession  of  his  accomplice 
Reolands  was  read  before  him,  whereat  he  seemed  to  be  much  stunned, 
having  often  changed  colour,  the  time  of  the  reading  it.  But,  in. 
aistmg  in  his  denial,  and  the  law  not  allowing  the  confession  of  one 
accomplice  to  be  sufficient  proof,  he  was  adjudged  to  be  put  to  the 
torture.  Whereupon  air  things  being  ready  for  it,  his  courage  failed 
hun,  and  he  told  the  people  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution,  that 
he  would  confess  all  he  knew  of  the  afikir  he  was  charged  with,  be. 
fore  the  judges. 

Being  ttfereupon  called  into  court,  he  freely  confessed,  ^  His  being 

<  upon  a  plot  with  Reolands  to  deliver  up  the  town  of  Sloys  to  the 
^  French,  after  the  manner  contained  in  Reolands's  confession,  with 
^  thb  particular  circumstance,  that  in  a  letter,  written  to  him  by 
^  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretary  of  war  under  the  Duke  of  Imk^  * 
^  emburgh,  he  was  promised  ten.thousand  livres  more  than  was 
^  to  be  given  to  Reolands,  together  with  a  place  in  the  presidial 
^  court  of  Sedan,  worth  three.thousand  livres  per  anpum.*  And 
thereafter  being  desired  to  decypher  the  letter  written  in  cyphers 
found  about  Reolands's  man ;  he  freely  did  it  in  these  words,  as  was 
dictated  by  him  from  the  letter  given  him  in  open  court. 

«vSlR, 

*  We  have  fully  concerted  the  manner  we  are  to  act  here,  in  6e^ 

*  livering  up  the  town ;  and  it  rests  only,  that  you  be  as  ready  to 

<  effectuate  your  part  at  a  precise  time  to  be  appointed,  which  both 
^  Mr.  Reolands  and  I  think  to  be  most  proper  sometime  in  the 
'  middle  of  May  next,  because  the  army  of  the  States  will  not  be  in 

the  field  till  the  end  of  that  month  at  soonest;  you  see  w1uit  I 
^  venture  to  serve  so  great  and  generous  a  prince,  and  it  is  but  a 
^  small  part  of  what  I  would  do  to  serve  him.  Be  sure  you,  by  the 
^  bearer,  adjust  the  exact  time  and  way  of  your  being  in  a  readiness 
^  to  accomplish  your  part  of  the  design ;  and  I  think  it  were  time, 
^  that  some  of  these  soldiers  should  be  stealing  in,  as  you  know. 
^  After  receipt  of  yours,  we  will  be  every  day  making  one  step  or 

*  other  to  forward  the  thing :  and  though  I  doubt  not  but  by  the 
^  same  bearer  you  will  send  the  bill  as  you  promised;    so  I  assure 

you,  I  am  more  .persuaded  of  the  reasonableness  of  liaviiig  a 
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^  greater  sum  ready  in  some  hand,  to  make  use  of  for  gaining  others 
*  to  our  interest,  as  perhaps  the  afiairs  will  require.  I  need  not 
'  say  more,  but  commit  my  fortune  to  your  conduct,  who  am 

Sir, 
Your  faithful  and  humble  Servant, 

Jacob  Martihst..   . 
Sluysy  April  1,  1«90. 

These  confessions  of  both  Jacob  Martinet  and  of  Comeliusi 
Reolands  being  again  read  in  open  court,  they  both  of  them  receiVe4 
sentence  in  these  words : 

^  Forasmuch  as  you  Jacob  Martinet,  and  you  Cornelius  Reolands^ 
^  are  by  your  own  confession,  and  other  legal  proofs  and  letters, 
^  found  guilty  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  Monsieur  Rayon, 
^  colonel  of  a  French  regiment  in  the  French  king's  army,  and  with 
^  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretary  of  war  under  the  Marshal  Duke  of 
^  Laxem burgh,  in  order  to  betray  the  garison  and  town  of  Sluys  tQ 
^  the  French  for  a  sum  of  money,  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Mon. 
^  sieur  de  Terry,  to  you  Jacob  Martinet,  and  to  you  Cornelius 
^  Reolands,  for  doing  thereof.  By  which  action  the  whole  proTince 
^  of  Holland  and  neighbouring  provinces  would  have,  been  in  emi. 
^  nent  hazards  of  being  thereupon  ruined  by  the  French  array; 
^  therefore  the  court  does  hereby  adjudge  you  the  said  Jatob  Mar. 
^  tinet,  to  be  taken  back  to  prison,  and  thence,  upon  the  sixth  of 
^  May,  instant,  io  be  drawn  upon  a  cart  to  the  publick  market-placo 
^  of  this  town,  and  there  to  be  hanged  up  by  the  neck  on  a  gibbet, 
^  and,  being  near  dead,  to  have  your  bowels  ripped  up,  and  there« 

*  after,  being  fully .  dead,  to  have  your  body  divided  into  fouc 
^  quarters,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  court  shall  afterwards  think  fit, 

*  and  yoor  head  to  be  severed  from  your  body,  and  affixed  upon 
'  the  very  same  gate  of  this  town  which  you  designed  to  open  to 
^  the  enemy.  Likewise  the  court  adjudges  you  the  said  Corneliua 
^  Reolands,  to  be  taken  back  to  the  prison,  and,  upon  the  said 
^  sixth  of  this  instant  May,  to  be  taken  to  the  siud  market«plaoo 
^  of  this  town  of  Sluys,  and  there  to  l)e  hanged  up  by  the  neck 
^  upon  a  gibbet  until  you  be  dead.  And  this  we  give  for  a  fina| 
'  sentence  agamst  you  both,  wishing  God  may  shew  mercy  to  your 

*  souls:' 

According  to  this  sentence,  npoo  the  said  sixth  day  of  May 
instant,  the  said  Jacob  Martinet  was  brought  io  the  place  of  execu. 
tion,  where  he  behaved  himself  very  impenitently,  and  refused  to 
speak  io  the  people,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  htm  as 
aforesaid. 

After  him  came  Cornelius  Reolands,  who,  both  In  prison,  an4  at 
the  place  of  execution,  carried  himself  very  devoutly  and  penitently : 
And,  asking  leave  if  he  might  speak  to  the  people,  he  expressed  hinu 
self  in  words  to  this  purpose,  a  copy  whereof  he  had  given  beforeb 
hand  to  the  sheriff  or  scapen  that  attended  him. 

TOIi,  IX.  G  g 
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*  Good  Christian  People^ 
*  I  am  brought  here  justly,   for  designing  to  betr^j  my  conntiy 
< .  o  a  foreign  enemy  for  a  sum  of  money.    I  confess  myself  guilty  of 

*  the  crime,  and  I  beg  God's  forgiveness  and  your  forgiveness  for  it, 

*  and  'am  willing  to  die  for  it,  as  I  justly  deserrc,     I  must  say,  I 

*  did  for  some  months  resist  the  offers  that,  were  made  me  by  the  on. 
.^  happy  man  that  is  gone  before  me;  but  at  length  my  wants  preTailed 

'  with  me  to  accept  what  I  thought  would  rid  me  out  of  them.  This  I  do 
'not  say  to  excuse  myself  in  the  least ;  God  forbid  I  should.  And  as 
^  I  consented  to  betray  this  town,  so  I  did  promise  to  do  another 

*  villainy,  which  indeed  I  forgot  to  tell  my  judges  at  my  tryal;  and 

*  it  was,  to  see  if  I  could  prevail  with  any  captains  of  ships,  to  be. 

*  tray  their  ships  to  the  French,  for  which  I  was  to  receive  money 
^  from  the  French  secretary  of  war  to  give  to  those  captains.  I 
'  hope  your  displeasure  against  me  for  so  villainous  designs  will  end, 

*  when  I  hav^  satisfied  justice  with  my  blood.     I  earnestly  b^  the 

*  assistance  of  your  prayers  for  me,  in  this  my  agony  ;^  and  I  com. 
^  mit  my  soul  to  God,  hoping  to  be  saved  by  the  merits  of  Qirist, 

*  my  redeemer.' 

Having  delivered  himself  thus,  and  heard  the  minister  that  waited 
on  him  pray,  and  having  prayed  himself,  he  was  just  going  to  be 
turned  off,  when,  pulling  up  the  handkerchief  that  was  over  his  ejes^ 
he  said,  *  Good  people,  there  is  one  thing  my  conscience  obliges  me 
'  io  tell  you  with  my  last  breath,  and  it  is  this :  I  am  afraid  tiiere 
are  many  such  designs  in  hand,  up  and  down  this  country,  like 
this,  for  which  I  suffer ;  and  I  wish  there  may  be  some  efectnal 
means  to  prevent  them ;  for  I  assure  you  the  French  agents  are  very 
busy  every  where,  and  they  spare  no  money  to  obtain  their  ends, 
I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  again  beg  earnestly  tiie  asastance  of 
yonr  prayers:  and  I  commit  my  soul  to  God.' 

Having  thus  said,  he  was  turned  over  the  ladder,  aad  his  body 
tifterwards,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  was  given  to  his  f rienda  to 
be  buried. 

Thus  we  have  one  sad  example  more  of  the  ill  effects  of  the 
French  money  towards  our  coantry  and  commonwealth ;  but  we  hope 
God  will  disappoint  all  their  designs^  and  bring  their  accomplices  t« 
justponishmant 
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Guildhall^  N&v.  S.  1690. 
FrBndseo, 
Good  moral ng  to  you,   madam ;         Yon  are  an  early  riser,  I 
foe ;  though  I  as  little  suspected  to  meet  you  here,  ms  to  find  a  quakor 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  play-house. 

Aureiia,  Why,  sir,  think  you  that  young  women  hare  no  bnsittess 
in  Guildhall  ? 

Frant.  Yes,  madam,  but  hardly  so  early  in  a  morning.  Had  it 
been  the  fourteenth  of  February,  I  should  have  suspected  you  camo 
Inther  to  select  one  of  the  aldermen  for  your  Valentine. 

AureL  You  are  pleased  to  be  merry,  sir  :«.«What  merits  have  I  to 
^eserre  an  alderman? 

Franc,  You  cloud  your  own  worth  by  your  singular  modesty ;  it 
is  well  known,  that  some,  who  have  worn  the  purple,  have  taken  their 
«ook.jnmid8  into  the  bed  with  them ;  and,  I  hope,  madam,  their  de- 
serts ought  not  to  be  named  with  yours. 

AureL  You  seem  to  be  better  acquainted  with  me,  than  I  am  with 
myself ;  but,  sir,  I  hope  you  hare  not  so  ill  an  opinion  of  our  sex  in 
general,  or  of  me  in  particular,  to  think  that,  in  affairs  of  that  nature, 
women  are  used  to  make  the  first  advances. 

franc.  Yes ;  in  a  little  foolish  gallantry,  like  this,  a  lady  mny  go 
a  great  way,  before  she  treads  upon  the  heels  of  modesty. 

Aurel.  Yes,  and  that  little  foolish  gallantry,  as  yon  are  pleased  to 
name  it,  shall  be  called  fondness  on  our  part ;  for  it  is  the  admirable 
temper  of  most  of  your  sex,  if  yon  observe  any  thing  in  a  woman's 
conversation,  which  you  can  interpret  to  your  adrantage,  (he  nearer 
yon  find  her  approaches,  the. farther  you  fly  from  her,  and  tell  it  in 

company  over  a  bottle ^The  truth  of  it  is.  Jack,  I  could  love  Mrs* 

such  an  one,  but  she  is  so  coming,  that  ■  ■ 

Franc.  No  more,  no  more,  good  madam. 

AureL  Yes,  one  word  more,  and  then  as  silent  as  you  pleaae. 
Modesty  on  oar  part  serves  to  whet  and  heighten  your  desires  ;  for 
it  is  a  virtne  of  such  reputation,  that,  where  you  cannot  find  the  ori. 
ginal,  you  dote  upon  the  copy.  Witness  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  lewdest  women  of  the  town,  whose  counterCeit  vir. 
toe  allures  yon  to  an* intrigue,  whereas  an  open  declaration  of  their  in. 
famous  way  of  living  wonld  frighten  you  from  an  amour. ,   . 
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Franc.  Bat,  in  Ois  Ascoune  of  modesty  and  intrigue,  we  hnf«  loH 
oar  alderman. 

Jurd.  What  hare  I  done,  that  I  ihonld  be  hannted  wifh  aider, 
imen  {  Ton  are  not  lo  III  a  philosopher,  as  not  to  know,  that  content 
and  happiness  are  not  always  the  attendants  on  a  plentifnl  fortnne; 
which  I  am  neither  so  fain  to  wish,  nor  haye  nerita  to  deserre,  how. 
erer  some  of  my  sex  may  be  pleased  with  the  title  of  an  aldennan*s 
lady. 

jFVofie.  Now,  by  this  ayersion  of  yonrs  to  an  alderman,  I  humbly 
conceive,  madam,  yon  are  one  of  the  orphans  of  the  city  of  London. 

Jurel.  You  are  much  in  the  right,  sir;  and,  if  I  mistdLo  not,  by 
meeting  you  here  so  often,  I  suppose  yoa  are  one  of  the  same  mu 
happy  number. 

Frtmc.  It  is  certainly  so,  madam;  for,  like  tiie  widow  Bladmcre, 
in  the  Plain  Dealer,  I  am  forced  to  soUicit  my  own  cause. 

Aurd.  I  come  hidier  upon  the  same  melandioly  accovnt,  baft  havo 
as  ranch  lock  hi  the  attempt,  as  a  poor  fellow,  tiiat  soes  for  an  estate 
hiformd  pauperis. 

Franc.  Well  1  theie  is  certainly  a  pleasure  in  reheariing  one't 
misfortunes,  especially  if  the  person,  to  whom  th^y  are  told,  can 
oblige  one  with  a  like  relation ;  please  yon,  therefore,  madua,  to 
repose  yourself  npon  this  seat,  and  allow  one,  that  b  not  a  peilect 
stranger  to  you,  a  quarter  of  an  hoar's  contersation,  nnce  we  are 
fkllen  upon  a  subject  that  equally  concerns  as  both. 

AureL  The  pleasure  of  that  conyersation  will  be  wholly  on  mj 
part,  sir. 

•  Franc.  Good  madam,  let  us  not  talk  as  if  we  were  in  a  dancbj^^ 
•cheol,  but  lay  all  compliments  aside  as  superfluoui  as  fine  dothea 
at  a  funeral. 

Auttl.  The  suli^ect,  I  confess,  is  almost  as  melancholy ;  for,  * 
our  bodies  in  as  desperate  a  condition  as  our  fortunes,  I  fear  Je 
Its  powder  would  do  us  bnt  little  good. 

Franc.  The  truth  of  it  is,  we  haVe  lited  upon  hope  a  long  \ ' 
A  fine,  thin,  cooling  diet,  and  as  necessary,  in  our  circumstances,  ms 
water..gruel  to  a  man  troubled  with  an  over-heated  lirer. 

Aurd.  I  think  we  may,  not  improperly,  call  this  place  tlie  land 
of  promise,  where  we  are  treated  with  all  tiie  civility  possible.  ^  In. 
deed,  madam,  I  think  of  your  petition.  Truly,  sir,  you  will  not 
ftU  next  courtulay.  I  profess,  madam,  I  do  not  neglect  yonr  bo. 
siness.*  And  all  tills  Is  nothing  but  ceremony  and  compliment,  acted 
with  so  much  gravity,  that,  .on  a  courtilay,  I  have  satisfied  mysdtf  to 
have  seen  Mr.  Bays*s  grand  dance  in  the  Hdiearsal. 

Franc.  Indeed,  our  daily  attendance  is  somewhat  like  die  story  of 
the  fellc^w,  4hat  made  love  to  an  invisible  mistress. 

^tirel.  But,  pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  inquire  of  you  tiie  reasons^ 
or  occasions  of  the  practice  of  putting  the  orphans'  money  into  tke 
chamber  of  London ;  by  what  authority  demanded ;  and  whether  our 
deceased  parents  were  not  influenced  by  custom,  and  had  a  wren^ 
notion  of  the  fliatter.  For,  could  they  have  foreseen  what  has  sinee 
Kpppenedy  they  would  as  soon  hare  ordered  their  ezaentora  to  Imvn 
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Iftid  out  their  money  in  rufis  and  fitrtbiDgals,  as  to  hare  put  it  into 
tiiat  bottomlesa  pit,  tiie  chamber. 

Franc.  A  place  somewhat  resembling  Michael  Angelo^s  picture  of 
hell,  from  whence  the  pope  himself  could  not  r^eem  a  cardinal 
there  painted.  Bat,  not  to  mn  too  far  from  your  question,  the  rea. 
sons  of  the  practice  were,  at  first,  intentionally  good  and  pious ; 
for 

Aurel.  So  were  religious  houses  in  the  times  of  the  primitive  per. 
stcutions,  but  posterity  improved  the  matter  into  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  though,  since,  nurseries  of  luxury  and  Idleness. 

Franc,  Tonr  digression  is  pithy  enough,  madam ;  but,  pray,  giro 
me  leave  to  proceed.  As  to  ihe  authority,  by  which  it  is  demanded, 
it  is  well  known,  that,  the  city  of  I.«ondon  being,  by  virtue  of  Magna 
Charta,  ji  body  corporate,  they  have  a  power  or  commissipn  to  enact 
petty  laws  and  customs  among  themselves,  as  they  shall  see  most  fit, 
for  the  better  government  of  Uie  city 

AureL  Yes,  sir,  such  as  ordering  the  assize  of  bread,  or  penny 
loaves,,  for  the  use  of  school-boys  and  journeymen  taylors. 

Franc,  Still  you  will  be  facetious.  But  to  proceed.  Amongst 
other  customs,  this  was  enacted  by  common^ouncil,  no  doubt,  that 
every  freeman  dying,  and  leaving  a  widow  and  children  behind  him, 
for  the  better  security  of  what  he  left  them  (lest,  having  their  for. 
tunes  in  their  own  power,  they  might  embezzle  it,  or  else  be  betray, 
ed  to  very  unequal,  if  not  scandalous  matches :)  The  money,  I  say, 
was  paid  into  the  chamberlain'8.office,  the  sum  registered,  and  his 
note  given  for  secnrity ;  the  lord  mayor,  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
court  of  aldermen,  becoming  guardians  or  trustees  to  the  said  widow 
and  orphans,  either  of  which  were  not  to  marry,  without  their  eon* 
sent  first  had  and  obtained. 

Aurei.  With  submission  to  their  authority,  I  shall  never  trouble 
thera  with  the  question. 

Franc.  Heaven  be  pnised,  at  present  ^  condition  of  tiiat  obli. 
gation  is  void ;  I  Thomas  may  take  thee  Abigail,  without  that  license ; 
nay,  invite  the  aldermen  to  dinner,  and  they  never  be  offended  at  it. 

AftreL  But,  granting  the  intention  was  good  and  pious,  did  it  ever 
answer  the  end  proposed  ?  "*" 

.  Franc.  Yes,  unquestionably,  for  several  scores  of  years ;  for  I 
love  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Aurd.  I  wish  my  thoughts  would  allow  me  that  liberty  to  the 
living.  But  how  eomes  It  to  pass,  sir,  that  the  bank  is  not  in  that 
xepntation  as  formerly,  tiie  city  being  much  more  rich  and  populous  i 

Franc  Now,  madam,  you  ask  a  very  knotty  question ;  but,  to 
flie  best  of  my  memory,  the  exchequer,  being  shut  up  some  time  be. 
fore  the  bank  you  speak  of,  languished  in  esteem  about  the  year 
1681 ;  yet,  with  .sid>mission^  I  believe  we  may  go  higher,  even  as  far 
the  year  1641,  London  being  esteemed  by  some  at  Westminster, 
what  was  said  of  England  Tormerly  at  Rome,  that  It  mspuieuiinm 
anhamiuijZ  well  never  to  be  drawn  dry.-  Something  went  to  the 
y^;«ki^'mi«g  that  unnatural  war,  besides  bodkins  and  ^imbles.^  The 
prosecuting  of  the  then  miscalled  godly  cause  •ealUiHt  fcr  nst  same 
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from  the  chamber,  which  all  the  since  recelTed  money  could  not  rv«» 
pay  again  ;  they  being  oftentimes  forced  to  pay  one  man's  interest 
with  another'^  principal.  And,  though  the  fatal  conse^ences  w^re 
not  known  till  of  late,  yet  some  obserrators  about  Goildhall  disco. 
Tered,  that  jl  late  chamberlain,  famous  for  his  skill  in  military  dis. 
cipline,  finding  a  cloud  gathering  at  court,  and  that  he  was  13ce  to 
fall  under  the  displeasure  of  a  great  man.  at  Whitehall,  gate  private 
notice  to  some  of  his  own  party  to  draw  out  their  money ;  and  those 
who  wanted  that  kind  intelligence  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  saf. 
ferers  now ;  for,  you  know,  it  is  like  the  practice  of  bankers,  who 
being  blemished  in  their  repute,  their  creditors  coming  in  so  (hick 
upon  them  to  call  in-  their  money,  they  ure  forced  to  stop  their  pay* 
ments,  in  order  to  a  composition. 

AureL  But,  sir,  I  hate  been  told,  that  those,  who  come  a  little 
nearer  to  our  meihories,  tell  us,  they  hare  observed  a  tall  buildiog 
upon  Fish  Street  Hill,  a  ditch  not  far  from  Ludgate,  and  sereral  coiu 
duits,  to  be  built  with  mortar  tempered  with  a  sort  of  brackish  water, 
known  to  the  virtuosi,  by  the  name  of  widows  and  orphans  tears. 

Franc.  No,  madam,  that  was  not  so,  your  judgment  lias  been  mis. 
informed,  those  publick  structures  being  wholly  built  at  the  city 
charge,  by  money  raised  by  a  tax  upon  coals,  &c. 

Aureh  I  could  have  wished  the  wisdom  of  the  city  woald  have'eon. 
Terted  those  funds  into  other  uses.  For  the  payment  of  the  orphans 
would  have  ^eternised  their  memories  more,  than  if  they  had  erected 
monuments  and  mum-glasses  in  every  street  of  the  city. 

Franc.  For  my  part,  though  I  would  have  the  second  day  of  Sep. 
tember  never  to  be  forgotten,  yet  I  have  wondered  what  that  mono, 
ment  was  intended  for,  except  by  day  for  a  land.mark  for  tnTellers, 
that  lost  their  way  upon  Shooter's  Hill;  and  it  is  pity  that  eome  in. 
mention  is  not  found  out  to  make  a  lanthorn  of  that  flaming  ball  at 
top,  for  poor  people  cannot  go  to  the  price  of  Hemmings*8  nei^ 
Jfghts ;  and  coals,  they  say,  will  be  very  dear  this  winter. 

AureL  I  heard,  sir,  ^that  a  gentleman  the  other  day,  asking  his 
friend,  what  that  streigbt  bodied  thing  might  cost  building,  was  told 
about  eighteen  thousand  pounds.  Did  it  so,  says  the  other;  I 
,know  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has  lent  the  city  just  sucif 
a  sum,  I  think  they  had  best  make  a  mortgage  of  it  to  him  for  seen, 
rity. 

Franc.  And  very  good  security  too.  Well,  let  the  monument 
stand  tilt  a  country  fellow  wants  twolpence  to  see  it,  I  care  not ;  and 
what  a  pretty  acount  that  ditch  you  speak  of  comes  to^  after  so  many 
thousand  pounds  expended  in  the  building  it,  when  the  TanUs  and 
cellarage  belonging  to  it,  are  now  ofiered  to  be  rented  for  one.hundred 
pounds  per  annum  ?  A  very  pretty  interest  for  so  large  a  principal. 
Nay^  I  am  told,  that  a  certain  conduit,  near  Foster.tane,  has  already 
l^tten  a  rheumatism,  for  want  of  a  night-cap.  There  have  been 
«ome  fine  treats  at  Guildhall,  and,  supposing  there  wanted  a  little 
sum  to  buy  shrimps  and  oysters  for  a  dish  of  fish,  I  hc^  it  was  no 
auch  great  crime  for  the  caterer  to  put  his  hand  ittto  the  orphaim 
i>ag  to  purchase  theou 
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Aurri.  But,  meihiiik^,  k,  would  have  beeo  ciri),  to  liafe  infited 
lu  to  eat  part  of  the  fisb,  nrhen  our  money  paid  for  the  sauce. 

Franc,  No,  no,  there  are  meaner  profisions  suitable  to  our  con. 
dition.  Lord  I  Madam,  i  smile  to  think  how  we  laugh  till  our  hearta 
ake,  and  di?ert  ourseWes  with  our  very  misfortunes ;  as  prosperity 
never  exalted  our  thoughts,  neither  does  adversity  depress  them.  It 
is  a  practice  of  philosop)iy,  which  few  attain  to,  and  the  little  profi. 
ciency,  I  have  made  in  it,  is  wholly  owing  to  your  generous  and . 
sprightly  conversation. 

AureL    Sir,  I  would  return  your  compliment,  but  tft  present 

I  am  out  of  stock* For  my  part,  I  know,  no  divine  nor  humai^ 

Jaw  forbids  innocent  raillery;  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  it  ia. 
but  reasonable  losers  should  have  leave  to  speak,  though  it  is  dear 
jesting  at  the  rate  of  eight  thousand  pounds.  But  to  be  serious,  is  it 
not  deplorable,  that  a  gentleman,  wellborn  and  ^educated,  should,, 
for  want  of  that  money  of  his  which  lies  in  the  chamber  of  London, 
be  exposed  to  all  the  indignities  of  fortune,  accept  of  some  mean 
office,  to  keep  him  from  starving,  list  himself  a  common  sentinel, 
to  stave  off  his  importunate  creditors;  or,  perhaps,  take  the  . 
highway,  and  make  his  life  as  desperate  as  his  fortune :  Whereas, 
if  he  enjoyed  what  was  justly  his  own,  be  might  make  no  contemptil>le 
figure  in  the  world,  where  he  now  lies  wind-bound  for  want  of 
money.  * 

Franc.  To  shew  you  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  Is  it  not  pity 
that  a  young  gentle.woman,  whom  nature  and  education  have 
made  a  finished  piece,  for  want  of  those  bags  which  lie  sleeping  in 
the  chamber,  betake  herself  to  some  mean  employ,  or  ^  bfst  to 
wait  upon  some  finical  lady,  who,  excepting  her  fortune,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  named. with  her  for  accomplishments;  or,  at  Ust,  it 
may  be  she  is  married  to  some  inferior  fellow ;  or,  if  I  durst  be 
familiar  with  female  virtue,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  her  poverty,  ex. 
posed  to  the  sollicitations  of  unlawful  love,  from^  which  attempts  the 
possesion  of  her  fortune  would  secure  her. 

AureL  I  have  wanted  neither  lawful  nor  unlawful  ofiers;  for 
the  first,  I  am  resolved  ne?er  to  disgrace  my  father's  ashes  by 
a  sorry  marriage;  ^nd  from  the  latter  Heaven  vill,  I  hope,  de, 
fend 'me, 

.  Franc,  As  despicable  as  my  fortune  m^y  be  fit  present,  I  am  re. 
solved  not  to  be  despicable  in  my  own  thoughts :  And  I  will  for  once, 
Madam,  make  you  so  far  my  confessor,  as  to  assure  you,  I  loved  a 
ttiistress,  fair,  rich,  and  virtuous;  nor  was  I,  pardon  my  vanity, 
treated  with  contempt,  and  we  had  certainly  married,  had  not  for. 
tune,  on  my  side,  forbid  the  banes. 

Aurel,  But  is  there  no  hopes  of  recovering  our  fortunes  ? 

Fnmc.  Much  such  hopes  as  a  dying  patient  has,  when  he  sees  Ms 
physician  shake  his  head;  but,  however,  we  do  not  absolutely 
despair.  .   ,     ^     • 

Aurel.  I  heard  the  city  were  about  selling  some  of  their  lands,  m 
order  td  raise  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  ;  did  that  com^ 
loattytlung?  - 
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Franc.  Sell  their  linds,  they  would  is  Boon  lell  their  char. 
ter.  No,  madanii  tU  the  hopes  we  hate  Is  from  the  present  parn 
litment* 

JureL  Pray,  heftten,  they  proTe  not  as  tedlons  in  their  Totet,  at 
the  last  sessions. 

Franc,  The  greater  concerns  of' the  nation,  as  the  wart  with 
France  and  Ireland,  took  up  so  mach  of  their  time,  that  smaller  mat. 
ters  were  pnt  by,  all  private  interest  being  to  Tell  to  the  public  good ; 
but  my  prophetick  hopes  tell  me,  that  the  present  parliament  will 
haye  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  I  doubt  not,  but  those  wor. 
thy  members  of  the  city  will  be  powerful  sollicitors  in  our  almost 
sinking  cause. 

AureL  Then,  I  think,  my  stay  here  needless,  for  the  judges  pic 
tures  are  able  to  afford  me  as  much  consolation  as  i  am  to  expect  from 
any  here.  I  wait  with  some  impatience  the  motions  of  the  parlia. 
ment,  but  must,  sir,  after  my  humble  thanks  to  you  for  your  extnu 
ordinary  company,  be  so  rude  as  to  leafe  you. 

Franc,  Pray,  madam,  let  me  wait  on  you  home. 

Aurei.  Sir,  I  am  not  often  attended ;  but  1  should  be  uncivil  to 
deny  my  hand  to  a  person  of  such  engaging  ciTility. 

tranc.  BAadam,  your  serrant.     You  do  me  too  much  hononr« 
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It  is  strange  to  see  so  many  men  dissatisfied  at  their  majesties  pro. 
ceedmgs,  which  hate  no  other  tendency  than  towards  the  common 
•afety  of  their  subjects,  that  is  exposed  to  as  great  dangers  as  anj 
country  m  Europe;  and  there  are  some  sort  of  people  who  are  w 
mad,  as  to  wish  success  to  the  professed  enemy  of  their  country,  out 
of  a  tarn  hope,  that  they  should  fara  better  than  the  rest  of  thsk 
neighbours,  m  case  any  publick  alteration  should  happen  in  the  go. 
yernment;  nay,  the  madness  of  these  men  carry  them  yet  further;  as 
iobeliere  themseWes  able  to  build  their  fortunes  upon  the  ruin  of 
their  countiy.    Idoubtnot,  if  their  wishes  did  preiaU^  but  theM 
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«^  men  would  iiAd  diemseWes  Tery  mach  decehed  in  their  eipec« 
<kHons,  and  should  hare  as  mnch  canae,  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow* 
subjects,  to  bemoan  the  common  calamity  of  their  inslated  country. 

We  do  not  as  yet  understand  the  doctrine  of  bombs,  and  carcas* 
aes,  contributions,  and  military  executions*  Our  neighbours  to  their 
sorrows  know,  that  there  is  something  more  in  these  words  than  a 
bare  sound ;  so  many  ruined  countries,  so  many  defaced  cides,  towns^ 
and  Tillages,  are  lasting  monuments  of  the  truth  of  it. 

The  murmuring  of  these  people  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to 'their 
ignorance  than  their  malice  ;  they  do  not  know  the  calamities  that 
attend  war.    We  have  lired  so  long  in  peace,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  us  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it,  than  by  report ;  for,  if  we  had 
partaked  in  the  sufferings  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  we  should  be 
more  unanimous  in  contributing  our  assistance^o  stop  that  torrent 
which  threatens  the  overflowing  of  all  Christendom  ;  if  we  were  but 
sensible  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  a  foreign  conquest 
brings  along  with  it,  we  should  think  it  a  very  good  bargain  to  part 
with  more  than  half  what  we  have  to  save  the  whole,  and  to  prerent 
that  slaTery  which  uiay  overwhelm  us  and  our  posterity.     In  order 
to  open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  our  danger,  and  to  unite  us  aglinst 
the  common  enemy,  in  a  cause  wherein  the  interest  of  erery  indivl* 
dual   person  is  so  deeply  concerned,  I  shall  briefly  gire  an  account 
of  those  miseries  which  our  forefathers  felt  under  the  Norman  conl 
quest,  and  afterwards  what  usage  we  are  to  expect  from  Lewis  tha 
Fourteenth,  in  case  it  should  be  our  hard  fortune  to  fall  into  his 
power,  whose  very  mercies  are  cruelties ;  As  it  eridently  appears  by 
his  practices  as  well  towards  his  own  subjects,  as  others,  whom  his 
treachery,  or  his  arms,  have  reduced  under^his  dominion.     As  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  shew  something  of 
the  state  of  this  kingdom  before  that  mighty  reTolution  happened, 
that  we  may  the  .better  see  the  greatness  of  the  alteration  which  this 
foreign  conquest  produced  in  our  ancestors  days,  and  to  that  purposa 
I  shall  only  consider  the  condition  of  affairs  under  the  happy  reign 
of  that  pious  king  Edward  the  Confessor.   In  his  tine  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  kingdom  flourished,  the  government  was  administered  by 
an  equal  distribution  of  justice  to  the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  ereiy  man 
enjoyed  his  liberty  and  property  with  great  security,  peace  and  plen. 
ty  appeared  in  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  Providence  had 
decreed,  that  those  halcy onlays  should  determine  with  the  life  of 
that  king,  who  died  without  issue  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1006. 
The  kin^om  should  have  descended  to  Edgar  Atheling,  being  next 
of  blood,  and  heir  at  law  to  the  deceased  king ;  but.  Prince  Edgar 
being  young,  the  interest  and  greatness  of  Harold,  eldest  son  of  Good- 
win Earl  of  Kent,  prevailed  with  the  nobility  to  reject  Edgar's  pre. 
tensions  to  the  crown,  and  to  advance  Harold  to  the  throne,  who 
took  upon  him  the  administration  of  the  government;  and  all  the  nol 
bility  swore  allegiance  to  him. 

Toftus,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Kent's  sons,  envying  the  prosperity  and 
advancement  of  his  brother,  entered  into  a  confederacy,  with  Harold 
Xing  of  Norway,  to  iufide  England  both  by  sea  and  land.  Harold 
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king  of  England,  hicring  intelligence  of  their  design,  mode  mil  tiie  pn^ 
parations,  ha  could^  to  withstand  them.  In  the  mean  while,  William 
Duke  of  Normandy,  resolving  to  make  his  advantage  of  these  dis. 
tractions,  raised  a  great  army,  and  prepared  a  numerous  fleet,  which 
consisted  ofeight-hundred  and  ninety  .six  ships,  in  order  to  make  a 
descent  into  England ;  he  soon  after  hoisted  sail,  and  his  whole  army 
landed  at  Pemsey,  near  Hastings  in  Sussex,  on  the  twenty^ighth  of 
September,  1066.  Being  landed,  he  caused  all  his  ships  to  be  set  on 
fire,  that  his  men  might  see,  that  there  was  no  way  left,  but  either  to 
conquer,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  lie  intrenched  himself,  and  af. 
terwards  marched,  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  to  Uastiogs, 
where  he  built  a  fort.  He  published  very  strict  orders,  that  none  oi 
his  soldiers  should  plunder  any  of  the  inhabitants,  and  kept  himself 
so  quietly,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days^  as  if  there  was  no  hostility 
intended  at  all.  He  pretended  a  title  to  the  crown,  by  vertue  of  a  gift 
from  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  also  by  some  agreement,  or  consent, 
made  betwixt  him^and  King  Harold.  But,  whatsoever  he  pretended, 
jt  is  certain,  that  he  confessed,  on  his  death.l>ed,  that  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  kingdom  by  no  other  tkle,  than  by  conquest;  and  his 
deportment  towards  the  English  made  it  evident,  that  he  never  in* 
tended  otherwise. 

The  king,  having  given  battle  to  his  brother,  and  the  King  of  Nor. 
way's  forces,  and  defeated  them,  but  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  received  the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  land- 
ing in  England.  Qeing  flushed  with  his  former  victory,  he  immedi. 
ately  directed  his  march  towards  Hastings,  though  his  army  had  been 
much  weakened  and  lessened  in  the  late  fight  His  chief  command, 
ers  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  engaging  with  the  enemy  upon  a 
•udden,  lest  the  ill  circumstances,  his  army  was  then  in,  might  prove 
the  occasion  of  his  overthrow  ;  but  all  the  arguments,^  they  could  use, 
were  of  no  force  to  prevent  his  destiny. 

,  The  Duke  of  Normandy,  being  advertised  of  the  king^s  approach, 
sent  a  monk  to  him,  in  the  quality  of  his  ambassador,  with  instruct 
tions  to  offer  these  propositions  to  him :  That  either  he  should  resign 
the  kingdom  to  the  duke  upon  certain  conditions,  or  bold  it  tributary 
of  him  ;  or  else  that  they  two,  in  the  s\^t  of  both  armies,  should  de* 
termine  the  matter  by  a  single  com  bate ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  the 
duke  offered  to  refer  it  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

But  King  Harold,  being  resolutely  bent  to  fight  his  enemy,  what, 
ever  it  should  cost  him,  dismissed  the  ambassador,  telling  him,  that 
God  only  should  be  tlic  judge  betwixt  the  duke  and  him.  All  thoughts 
of  an  accommodation  being  laid  aside,  the  generals  on  both  side^ 
drew  up  their  armi^'s  into  order  of  battle ;  the  king  himself  stood  oa 
foot  by  his  standard,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  Girthe  and  Leof« 
wine,  to  the  end  that,  in  the  common  danger,  no  man  should  enter* 
tain  the  least  thought  of  saving  himself  by  flight.  Both  armies,  being 
engaged  early  in  the  morning,  fought  with  various  success  all  that 
day,  till,  towards  the  evening,  the  king  was  killed  by  the  shot  of  an 
arrow,  which  pierced  his  brains ;  whereupon  the  Englishmen  quitted 
the  field,  aud  left  the  duke  an  intire  victory.     In  this  battle  fell  Him 
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Xing*ft  tvfo  brothers^  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  tbe  kingdom.  John 
Taylor,  in  his  history  of  Normandy,  relates,  that  there  were  slain,  on 
the  English  side,  sixty  .seven  thousand  nine.handred  'seventyJour ; 
some  otheir  historians  say  but  forty^seyen  thousand,  ninebjmndred 
forty.fbur ;  of  the  Normans  were  Idlled  sir  thousand  and  thirteen, 
besides  sncb  as  were  drowned  at  sea  before  his  landing. 

The  king's  death  being  known,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  two  brothers, 
the  one  Earl  of  Mercia,  the  other  Earl  of  Northumberland,  haTing 
escaped  from  the  battle,  came  with  their  retinue  to  London.  They 
would  hare  persuaded  the  citizens  to  make  one  of  them  king,  in  order, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  retrieve  tlie  misfortune  of  the  late  figl^  but 
their  proposals  would  not  be  hearkened  toj  so  the  two  brothers- 
went  to  Northumberland,  in  hopes  to  secure  themselves  there,  be. 
Iteving  that  tbe  duke  would  hardly  come  thither,  being  a  place  so  re» 
mote  from, London. 

The  two  brothers  being  rejected,  the  nobility  and  the  citizens 
would  have  made  choice  of  Edgar,  the  nephew  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
to  be  their  king;  and  did  promise,  thftt,  under  his  conduct,  thej 
would  onc^  more  try  the  fortune  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  new  battle 
against  the  duke.  But,  by  reason  of  the  danger  that  was  so  near  at 
hand,  apd  the  discord  whith  was  amongst  them,  they  did  neither;  so 
that  die  Englishmen,  if  they  had  unanimously  agreed^  might  have 
repaired  the  loss,  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
But,  whilst  they  would  have  none  of  their  own  country  to  be  their 
king,  they  made  way  for  a  stranger  to  come  and  tyrannise  over 
them. 

While  the  Londoners  were  trifling  away  their  time  In  fruitless  dew 
bates,  the  duke,  though  he  determined  to  come  to  London,  yet  would 
not  ^rae  the  direct  way,  which  led  thither,  b\it  marched' up  and 
down  through  Sussex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire,  , 
wasting  the  country  till  he  came  to  Wallingford,  where  he  rested  his 
army  for  some  time ;  afterwards,  passing  the  river  of  Thames,  he 
continued  his  march  through  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Hertfordshire,  having  burned  all  the  towns,  and  killed  all  the  in. 
habitants,  they  could  meet  with,  in  their  way  from  Hastings,  till  he 
came  to  Berkhamstead,.  where  he  made  a  halt.  Tliither  came  te 
him  Aldred  Archbishop  of  York,  Wolstone  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Wilfire  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Ciito  Edgar,  and  all  the  noblemea 
about  London,  with  many  others,  who  all  together  submitted  them* 
selves,  and  swore  fealty  to  him,  and  delivered  pledges  for  their  fide^ 
)ity ;  with  whom  also  the  duke  made  a  certain  league,  or  agreement ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  said  submission  and  agreement,  he  per* 
mttted  his  men  still  to  burn  towns,  destroy  the  natives,  and  to  ravag«i 
all  that  stood  in  their  way,  as  they  had  done  before. 

A  little  before  Giristmas,  he  marvhed  with  his  whole  army  towards 
I^ndoB,  having  his  scouts  before  him  to  observe  the  manners  and 
Jbehsvionr  of  the  people ;  who,  upon  the  arrival  of  tbe  scouts,  were 
assembled  in  the  streets,  and  fully  determined  to  oppose  the  di^^e's 
entry ;  who,  being  come  to  London,  and  finding  the  inhabitants  in 
that  posture,  made  a  great  and  mercileas  ilanghter  of.  them ;   who^ 
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when  they  law  they  .were  not  in  a  eondttion  to  make  any  fartb^r 
resifttante,  submitted  themseWes  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  hia 
pledges  for  their  future  good  behariour. 

The  duke,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  capital  city  of  the  king, 
dom,  was  tlMre,  both  by  the  Normans  and  Englishmen,  cboaen,  and, 
proclaimed  king  on  Christmas^ay,  and,  on  the  same  day,  was 
•rowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further  in  this  tragical  story,  it  Will  not  be 
amiss  to  give  some  short  account,  how  the  Kei^tish  men  came  to 
•aTO  their  country,  liTee,  laws,  and  liberties,  in  the  midst  of  these 
defastations,  which  overspread  all  tlie  rest  of  the  kingdom,  that  our 
impendent  malecontents  may  see  what  effects  an  nnanimoas  reiisU 
ance  is  capable  of  producing,  in  such  cases  of  extremity. 

*  The  king,  soon  after  his  coronation,  took  a  journey  to  rednce 
Dorer  Castle,  and  the  rest  of  the  county  of  Kent ;  the  Archbishop 
df  Canterbury,  and  Eglesine,  Abbot  of  the  Augostines,  being  chief 
lords  of  that  country,  understanding  the  king's  de^gn,  caused  all 
^e  people  of  Kent  to  assemble  at  Canterbury,  where  Uiey  declared 
to  them,  '  That  before  the  late  revolution,  there  were  no  bondmen 
^  in  En^fland,  and,  that  now,  as  well  the  noblemen,  as  the  oonu 
^  mon  people,  were  made  subjects  to  the  perpetual  bonda^  of  the 
^  Normans,  and  persuaded  them  to  provide  for  their  safety,  from 
<  the  miserable  example  of  an  infinite  number  of  their  count^pmen, 

*  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  slavery ;   they  likewise 

*  encouraged. them  to  defend,  manfully,  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
^  the  laws  of  their  country;  and  that  they  both,  after  the  ex. 
^  ample  of  the  Maccabees,  would  be  their  captains.'  At  a  day  ap- 
pointed, all  the  Kentish  men  at  Swanescombe,  two  miles  westward 
from  Gravesend,  hid  themselves  in  a  wood,  where  they  lay  m  wait 
lor  the  king's  coming ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  all,  as  well  Jioraemen 
as  footmen,  should  carry  boughs  in  their  hands.  The  next  day,  the 
king  came  near  Swanescombe,  where  he  was  mightily  sorpnsed  to 
see  himself^  on  a  sudden,  inclosed  round  about  by  a  moring  wood. 
When  the  Kentish  men  had  hemmed  him  in,  they  Uirew  down  their 
boughs,  sounded  their  trumpets,  and  drew  their  swords,  &c.  aod 
Aewed  themselves  in  a  readiness  to  give  the  king  battle.  The  amazed 
king  could  not  tell  what  to  do  in  this  streight,  to  which  he  was  re. 
duced.  Whereupon,  the  archbishop  and  the  abbot  advanced  towards 
him,  and  acquainted  him  with  their  desires,  and,  in  case  of  r^nsal, 
"that  they  were  all  ready  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  The 
king,  who  could  do  no  otherwise,'  granted  them  eveiy  thing  they 
asked ;  and  by  this  means  it  was,  that  Kent  preserved  its  laws  and 
Customs  inviolable. 

Having  gone  thus  far  in  his  conquest,  he  received  homage,  fealfy, 
And  pledges,  from  all  the  noblemen,  who  submitted  themselves  to  him ; 
he  thought  this  might  be  a  sufficient  security  for  the  present^  until  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  (as  he  afterwards  did  by  degrees)  to  ex. 
tinguish  them  all. 

It  is  the  usual  policy  of  conquerors,  to  bring  as  many  strangers, 
as  they  can  into  die  conquei«d  country,  that  they  may  be  tbs  better 
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Mb  to  cnuli  tiie  lutdres,  and  put  it  out  of  thdr  powet  to  m«ke  anf , 
insorrection,  let  their  sufferings  be  nerer  so  great.  To  this  end,  he! 
brought,  from  Roan  in  Normandy,  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who 
were  a  griping  usurious  sort  of  people,  whom  he  knew,  that,  by 
their  coTetousartifiee,  would  omit  no  ways  to  make  their  markets  of 
the  poor  oppressed  natives. 

The  conqueror  had  heard  how  all  the  Danes  had  formerly  been 
massacred,  in  one  night,  by  the  English ;  and,  for  fear  his  Normans 
night  be  serred  in  ihe  same  manner,  and  also  to  prevent  any  noctuiv 
Bal  meetings  and  cabals,  he  commanded,  ^  That,  in  eveij  town  and 
^  village,  a  bell  should  be  rung  every  night  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
^  that  all  people  should  then  put  out  their  fire  and  candles,  and  go 
^  to  bed  ;*  which  order  was  punctually  observed,  during  his  whol^ 
reign. 

In  the  next  place,  his  favourites  and  soldiers,  who  had  served  htm 
in  this  expedition,  must  be  rewarded  for  the  toil  and  hazards  they 
had  undergone  in  his  service,  to  whom  he  shares  the  greatest  part  of 
the  land  of  tiie  kingdom.  Taylor,  in  his  history,  reckons  six. 
hundred  and  thirty  families,  who  had  the  foundation  of  their  fortune^ 
grounded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  English  nation. 

Normandy,  in  his  absence,  was  inclined  to  revolt  from  him.  Being 
Informed  of  it,  he  hastened  hither,  and  carried  along  vrith  him  all 
the  prime  noblemen  of  England,  whom  he  suspected  might  raise  any 
disturbance  in  the  kingdom,  while  he  was  out  of  it.  Haring  quieted 
Normandy,  he  vetnrns,  and  lays  an  insupportable  tribute  upon  the 
Englishmen.  It  is  observable,  that  the  English,  by  these  sort  of  ex* 
tmvagant  impositions,  defrayed  the  greatest  part  of  these  frequent 
wars,  .which  he  maintained  beyond  sea,  during  his  reign  over  £ng. 
land.  As  a  conqneror,  he  well  knew,  that  to  impoverish  them  was 
the  effectual  means,  not  only  to  lessen  their  fortunes,  but  also  to  de*, 
base  dieir  courage ;  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  (whereof  many 
were  of  the  royal  family)  were  forced  to  fly  into  foreign  countrieS| 
to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the  Normans.  Scotland  was  so  replenished 
with  these  fugitives,  that  there  was  no  parish,  town,  or  village,  in  thi^t 
kingdom,bat  had  several  of  them,  whom  the  Scots  employed  in  all  dieir 
jervUe  drudgery. 

Those  of  them,  who  could  not  make  their  escapes,  were  reduced 
to  that  degree  of  necessity,  that,  rather  than  starve,  they  were  con. 
tented  to  become  slaves  to  those,  who,  at  that  time,  first  had  power 
of  life  and  death  over  them.  The  services  which  they  performed  to 
their  masters,  were  the  most  rile  offices,  that  could  be  imposed  upon 
mankind.  This  was  the  original  of  bondmen  in  England, 

Before  the  conquest,  there  were  few  or  no  inland  castles  in  this 
kingdom;  and,  wherever  inland  castles  are  in  use,  they  are  designed, 
for  tlie  most  part,  ratlier  to  inslave  the  natives,  than  protect  tliera 
from  foreign  invasions.  The  conqueror  was  resolved  to  curb  tho 
English,  and  to  inslave  them,  to  that  degree,  that  there  should  be  no 
possibilihr  left  them,  of  recovering  their  lost  liberties.  To  that  en^^ 
he  eansed  a  caatlo  to  be  built  iit^ottingliam,  two  at  York,  and  ani^ 
^eif  at  Itocobii  and  a  great  many  more  in  other  places,  which  were 
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all  garisoned  with  Normans,  wfio  treated  the  English  iiihabitaift»  wMt 
all  the  insolencies  and  barbarities  imaginable.  This  was  the  reason 
of  building  so  many  castles,  in  so  few  years  after  the  conquest ;  that, 
about  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  shout 
-cleven-hundred  of  these  castles  were  demolished  by  pnblick  autho. 
rity,  in  regard  that,  by  that  time,  they  were  become  a  most  insup. 
portable  grievance  to  the  nation. 

The  conqueror  practised  all  the  ways  he  could  imagine^  to  «k 
tf nguish,  as  well  as  impoTerish  the  English ;  and,  in  pursuance  to 
that  desfgn,  it  was  his  usual  policy  to*  employ  them  always  in  his 
most  desperate  service.  He  likewise  made  use  of  every  opportunity, 
to  engage  the  English  in  the  destruction  of  one  another,  and  the  cir. 
cumstances  of  affairs  afforded  him  an  occasion  for  it.  Many  of 
the  English  nation,  being  fled  into  Denmark  and  Ireland,  made 
war  upon  England  seieral  times,  in  conjunction  with  these  two 
Rations.  The  conqueror  always  made  use  of  English  armies,  under 
English  leaders,  to  oppose  them;  and  though  fortune  commonly 
declared  herself,  in  most  of  those  battles,-  in  favour  of  the  Norman 
conqueror,  yet  the  victory  was ,  seldom  obtained  without  great 
slatighter  of  the  English  on  both  sides;  neither  did  he  care  how  many 
of  them  perished,  provided  the  consequence  was  not  destructive  to 
his  interest. 

When  he  came  to  be  well  fix^  in  the  possession  of  his  new  con. 
quest,  he  degraded  the  few  noblemen  that  were  left,  and  conferred 
their  titles  and  estates  upon  his  own  countrymen  ;  to  the  intent,  that 
no  Englishman,  of  any  quality  or  interest,  should  be  left  in  the  na. 
tion.  He  would  often  glory  in'  this  piece  of  policy,  and  as  often  de. 
ride  the  imprudence  of  that  good-natured  king,  Canutus  the  Dane, 
who,  having  subdued  England,  restored  the  English  to  their  former 
possessions ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that,  after  his  death,  they 
easily  expelled  the  Danes  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  reinstated  the 
Saxon  line  upon  the  throne.  It  is  commonly  a  conqueror's  policy, 
to  abolish  all  that  was  in  use  amongst  the  conquered  people ;  neither 
was  he  wanting  in  that  respect,  for  he  altered  most  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country.  Their  very  speech  was  so  much  abhorred, 
that  the  laws  were  pl^ed  in  the  French  tongue,  and  the  children,  la 
schools,  were  taught  their  letters,  and  rudiments  of  gnmmar,  in  the 
French  language. 

He  charged  upon  the  nation  threescora-thousand  knights  fees,  which 
provided  him  so  many  horsemen, well  accouti!ed,whenever  he  hadocca. 
sion  to  make  use  of  them.  The  possessions  of  the  clergy  were  not  ex. 
empted  from  this  service ;  which,  in  all  former  ages,  had  bees  pri. 
Tileged  from  all  temporal  incumberances. 

The  king  had  given  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  to  one  Robert, 
slrnamed  Cummin,  who  marched  thither,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  to  take  possession  of  his  earldom.  The  Northern  people, 
hearing  of  his  coming,  prepared  to  resist  him,  and  at  Durham,  they 
destroy  him,  and  rout  his  party.  The  king  comes  with  an  atmy  to 
.the  North,  to  rovenge  the  death  of  the  e^rl ;  in  his  ilArdhy  he  killed 
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liDd  plandered  all  he  met.  itith  *  and,  when  he  arrived  in  the  north, 
he  committed  such  a  general  devustatfon.  that,  the  neit  jear,  there 
was  so  great  a  dearth  'throughout  all  England,  and  especially^  fn 
Northumberland,  and  the  countries  next  adjoining,  that  men  were 
forced  to  eat  horse-flesh,  cats,  dogs,  and  man's  flesh.  And  all  th« 
land,  betwixt  Durham  and  York,  iaj  waste,  without  inhabitants  to 
till  the  ground,  for  the  space  of  nine  years  following. 

He  plundered  all  the  monasteries  and  abbies  in  England,  of  all 
their  gold  and  silver,  not  sparing  eren  the  chalices  and  shrines.  In 
these  places  he  found  rast  sums  of  money,  which  were  hid  there,  by 
other  people,  for  fear  of  the  Nortnans. 

Having  ruined  the  Uitj,  he  was  resolved  the  clergy  shonld  fafw 
no  better.  He  hindered  all  the  English  from  being  preferred  to  any 
vacant  churches,  and,  to  rid  his  hands  of  diose  that  were  in  pos« 
session,  by  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  he  summoned  a  great  council,* 
to  be  held  at  Winchester,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
several  other  bishops,  abbots,  and  others,  were  deprived  of  theitf 
livings,  to  make  room  for  the  greedy  Normans. 

He  oppressed  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  so  intolerably,  witlf 
a  design  to  force  them  to  rebel  against  him,  that  from  thence  he 
might  hare  a  more  colourable  pretence,  to  destroy  them  and  their 
families. 

What  I  hare  in  particular  said  of  this  conquest,  is  not  the  twentietir 
part  of  the  people^s  suflerings,  neither  will  my  intended  breWty  per* 
mitme  to  enlarge  upon  diis  subject;  for,  if  all  the  burnings  of 
towns,  slaughters  of  people,  the  several  torments  which  were  ib. 
flicted  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  the  oppressions  of  all  sorts,  whici 
they  endured,  were  mentioned,  it  would  aflbr^.  matter  enough  for  a 
volume;  but  what  I  have  declared.  Is  sufficient  to  let  us  see  what 
miseries  our  forefathers  underwent,  as  also  to  oblige  as  many  of  us, 
as  hare  a  grain  of  sense,  or  courage  lefl,  to  exert  onr  utmost  abilities, 
to  prevent  the  like  destruction  from  falling  upon  these  populous  and 
flourishing  kingdoms. 

Oar  -malecontents  are  rery  much  mistaken,  if  they  expect  any 
better  usage  from  a  French  conqueror,  at  this  day,  than  their  ances» 
tors  did  meet,  in  former  times,  from  the  taskmasters  of  ihe  same 
country.  For  let  them  assure  themseWes,  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
is  as  well  versed  in  the  methods  of  Tillainy  and  cruelty,  as  ever  tha 
Norman  was,  or  could  pretend  himself  to  be.  His  arts  do  iar  oatdo 
all  that  went  before  him,  for,  besides  the  calamities  which  our  foreu 
fathers  suffered,  he  hath  otiiers  in  store,  which'  are  much  more  in. 
Bufferable,  some  of  which  follow : 

Firsi^  You  shall  have  a  kipg,  that  fears  neither  Grod  nor  man,  that 
never  observes  his  oath,  nor  keeps  any  promise,  made  with  his  sub. 
jects  or  strangers.  .  *  *' 

Yon  shall  be  governed  by  a  prince,  that  is  arbitrary  in  the  high. 
est  d^ree ;  your  Ifves  and  fortunes  will  be  absolutely  at  his  dhiposal, 
who  valuet  dre  life  of  a  subject,  not  ip  much  as  aiMH|fier  man  valuta  ^ 
w  life  of  an  ordinary  dog, . 
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Foiis,  ci(»ii^b,«nd  stupdiof  armies  will  be  yoarooatiiiiialpli^gves^ 

Nobility  and  gentry  must  down,  and  betake  themselTes  to  th« 
plough,  to  make  room  for  the  insolent  monsieun 

A.  dog's  life  (hunger  and  ease)  will  be  much  better  than  yonn ;  for 
you  must  be  Tery  industrious,  though  the  fruits  of  your  ktbonr  must 
wholly  result  into  the  king's  ccrffers;.  you  shall  sow  wheat,  but  shall 
not  eat  6ne  bit  of  the  bread  thereof,  throughout  the  whole  year. 

You  shall  be  continually  subject  to  as  great  a  burthen  of  taaes,  as 
your  backs  can  bear,  or  your  slavish  industry  pay.  To  pierent  ex* 
travagancy,  you  shall  be  constrained  to  wear  the  meanest  cloathS| 
and,  for  good  husbandry,  you  shall  trot  about  in  woodea  aboes, 
glamode  de  France. 

These  are  the  blessings,  which  a  French  despotical  power  brings 
along  with  it.  But  this  is  not  all  that  a  protestant  country  is  to  en. 
dure  under  the  monsieur's  tyranny,  for  be  will  make  your  souls 
suffer,  as  well  as  your  bodies ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  give  you  a 
short  account  of  the .  compendious  means,  he  will  make  use  of,  to 

Cirrert  protestants  to  the  idolatrous  popish  religion.  He  will  send 
s  infallible  apostolick  dragoons  amongst  you ;  and^is  is  their  way 
of  discipline,  in  case  you  do  not  readily  comply  with  them.  The 
first  compliment  they  use,  is  to  quarter  themseWes,  by  violence,  ia 
your  houses,  and  take  especial  care  you  do  not  make  your  escapes, 
or  hide  any  of  your  goods  or  effects ;  then  they  wDl  proceed,  to  coo. 
some  all  the  proTisions  you  have  in  your  houses,  and  seize  upon  all 
money,  rings,  pUte,  jewels,  &c.  and,  in  short,  whatever  they  can 
lay  hands  on,  and,  afterwards,  will  expose  your  goods  to  publick 
«ale,  to  the  neighbeiuring  towns  and  Tillages, 

IhTing  thus  disposed  of  your  goods,  in  the  next  place,  they  fall 
upon  your  persons,  and  there  is  no  wickedness,  or  horror,  which 
they  will  not  put  in  practice,  to  force  you  to  change  your  religion. 
They  will  hang  men  >and  women,  by  the  hair  or  feet,  on  the  roofs  of 
thediambera^  or  chimney Jiooks,  and  smoak  them  with  wisps  of  wet 
hay,  till  they  will  be  no  more  able  to  bear  it ;  and,  when  they  have 
taken  th^n  down,  if  they  will  not  sigA  to  what  shaU  be  proposed  to 
them,  they  ^ill  hang  them  up  immediately. 

Another  way  they  make  use  of,  is,  to  throw  people  on  great  fires, 
kindled  for  that  purpose,  and  forcibly  keep  them  there,  till  they  are 
half  roasted.  They  also  ^  a  rope  under  their  arms,  and  plunge  them 
to  and  fro  into  weHs,  till  they  promise  to  quit  their  religion  and  con. 
Jcietice;  and,  in  this  posture,  with  a  funnel  filled  with  wine,  they 
pour  it  down  their  throats,  till  the  fumea.of  it  deprive  their  reason, 
and  then  they  obtain  their  consent^  to  be  catholicks,  as  they  call 
them^ 

Others  they  atrip  stark  naked,  and,  after  having  offered  them  a 
thousand  hifamous  indignities,  they  atick  them  with  pins  from  head 
to  toe. 

Some  they  eut.  In  several  places,  with  pen.knives;  and  sometimes, 
with  i»d.bot  pincers,  they  take  them  by  the  nose,  and^  after  that, 
drag  them  about  the  room,  till  they  promise  to  comply. 

Others  tl^y  beat  with  staves,  and  drag  tfaem^  all  bruised,  to  the 
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ehurdiM,  wkel^  Hmr  ioited  pfeieoee  ivill  be  aceonnted  for  tn  aIk. 
juration* 

gome  tbej  luoep  from  9leep,  for  seren  or  eight  days  together,  re« 
iWving  oneaaother,  to  watch  them  night  and  day,  to  keep  them  awake 
contintially. 

They  ute  to  throw  bucketi  of  water,  and  tormentthem  a  hundred 
ways  besides,  holding,  orer  their  heads,  kettles  turned  downwards, 
and  drum  upon  them  eontinnqjly,  till  the  poor  creatures  haye  lost 
their  sanies. 

If  they  find  any  sick  (either  m#in  or  women)  that  keep  their  beds^ 
distempered  with  feyers,  or  other  diseases,  their  way  is,  to  bring 
about  twelve  ^rums,  beating  an  alarm,  at  the  bed-side,  for  whole 
weeks  together,  without  intermission* 

It  Is  their  usual  practice,  upon  these  occasions,  to  tie  fathers  and 
husbands  to  the  bed*posts,  and  ravish  their  wives  and  daughters  be* 
fore  their  faces.  They  pluck  off  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  toes  of 
others ;  they  blow  up  some  with  bellows,  even  till  they  are  ready  to 
burst. 

These,  and  teiutbousaad  other  villainous  ways,  the  Jesuitical  spirit 
hath  found  out,  to  make  new  converts.  Whoever  hath  the  curiosity  to 
see  them,  let  him  but  peruse  the  history  of  the  persecution  of  the 
protestants  in  Fraoce,  and  he  will  find,  that  the  ten  pripnitive  perse« 
cutions  were  but  mercies,  in  comparison  of  those  monstrous  tor* 
nents,  lately  invented,-  uid  put  in  practice  upon  those  miserable 
creatures,  by  the  order  of  the  christian  Turk,  Lewis  the  Four« 
taenth. 

If  you  Ml  Into  French  hands,  yon  see  what  is  like  to  become  of 
you;  your  bodies  will  be  condemned  to  Irretrievable  slavery;  anil 
your  souls  (as  (ar  as  it  lies  in  their  power)  MiaH  be  consigned  to  tiio 
devil.  I(  you  are  not  so  wise,  as  to  regard  either  body  or  soul,  ( 
have  done  with  yon,  and  so  fareweU 
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HERE  is  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  peopling  and  ilirieh* 
iiig  a  kingdom,  or  commoWwealth,  than  a  free  and  open  trade;  and^ 
as  that  by  sea  is  the  principal  source  of  Such  happiness,  it  may  ^erj 
you  iz*  Hh 
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welldesenre  the  government's  most  particular  care  and  appUoation  to 
advance  it. 

And  since  this  is  no  other  way  to  be  done,  but  by  enabling  the  king 
to  set  forth  fleets  for  the  merchants  security  abroad,  and  PStabUshing 
good  laws  for  defending  them  in  their  rights  and  properties  at  home,  it 
is  most  humbly  proposed,  whether  this  may  not  be  effected  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  advantage,  by  resettling  the  admiralty.jurisdtctioD, 
and  restoring  the  ancient  power  of  enrolling  mariners. 

Usage  and  experience  were  always  accounted  very  good  directors; 
and  therefore,  the  better  to  accomplish  this  design,  it  may  not  be  im. 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  shbrt  account  of  the  methods  oh- 
served  by  our  ancestors,  in  whose  times  our  sea^ominfon  was  at  the 
greatest  height,  and  trade  in  as  flourishing  condition  aS  those  ages 
would*  admit:  And,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  oC  the  Ix'st 
means  to  improve  these  methods,  and  adapt  them  to  the  preseof 
times. 

The  sea-coasts  of  England  were  anciently  divided  into  several  vice 
admiralties,  viz.  1.  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York,  S.  Diu 
coin.  3.  Norfolk.  4.  Suffolk.  5.  Essex.  6.  Kent.  7.  Sussex. 
8.  Southampton.  0.  Dorset.  10.  Devon.  11.  South  Cornwall. 
12.  North  Cornwall.  13.  Somerset.  14.  Gloucester.  15,  South 
Wales.  16.  North  Wales.  17.  Chester.  18.  Lancaster.  19.  West, 
tnorland  and  Cumberland. 

Each  of  these  places  (the  port  of  London  being  immediately  under 
the  admiralty.court,  as  to  this  matter)  had  a  particular  riceuadmiral, 
who  had  power  to  hold  a  sessions  once  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  if  oc. 
Casion  required,  and  to  call  before  him,  or  his  officer,  all  seafaring 
men  and  mariners,  living  within  his  district  or  division,  and  then  and 
there  to  enroll  all  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  taking  account, 
likewise^  of  all  ships  within  their  jurisdiction. 

This  was  the  method  used  several  hundred  of  yea^s  since,  as  ap« 
pears  by  certain  maritime  laws  and  ordinances,  registered  in  the  ao. 
•  cient  authentick  Black  Book  of  the  admiralty ;  four  articles  of  which 
are  as  follow. 

1.  Puisque  I'homme  est  fait  *  admiral,  premierement  lay  fault  or. 
donner  Sl  substituer  dessoubs  luy  pour  est  re  ses  lieutenants,  deputes, 
&  autres  officiers,  des  plus  loyaulx,  sages,  &  discrets  en  la  loy  ma. 
rine,  &  anciens  coustomes  de  la  mer  qu*il  pourn  en  aucune  part 
trouver,  par  ainsy  que  par  I'aide  de  Dieu,  &  leur  bonne  Sc  droitture 
govemaill  ^office  pourra  estre  gouverne  a  I'honneur  &  prouffit  du 
royalme. 

%  Jbem^  Apres  doit  I'admiral  en  toute  la  haste  qu'tl  bonnement 
pourra  ^scripte  a  tons  ses  lieutenants,  deputez,  &  autres  officiers 
quelconques  par  tons  les  costez  de  la  mer,  parmy  tout  la  royalme 
pour  savoir  combien  de  nefs,  barges,  balengers,  &  autres  vesseaulx  de 
guerre  le  roy  poum  avoir  en*  son  royalme,  quant  lui  plest,  ou  mes. 
tier  lui  fera,  &  de  quel  portage  ils  sont,  &  aussi  les  noms  des  sei$. 
Hears  k  possesseurs  d'icelles. 

•MtenAn.  I.9.S.       ^ 
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3.  ttem^  Pour  saToir  aiissi  par  bonne,  &  loyatles  enqnestes  prit 
par  devant  lea  dits  lientenants,  deputez,  oo  autres  officiers  de  i'ad. 
miral  combien  des  marinierB  defensible*  sent  ou  royalme,  &  la  cause 
est  poarceque  s'ii  soit  de  ce  demande  de'  Tadmiral  par  le  roj  ou  son 
conseil,  qu'ily  donques  bonnement  &  justement  a  enlx  monstrer  le 
nombretant  de  nefs,  barges^  balingers,  &  d'aatres  resseaulx  degaerre 
&  aassi  les  noms  des  seigneurs  &  possesseurs  d'icelles,  comme  le 
nombre  detoas  mariners  defensibles  parmy  le  royalme,  8c  ainsy  saura 
le  roy  &  son  conseil  de  certain  tousjours  sa  force  par  la  mer. 
,  4.  £t  pource  qu'il  a  ete  plusieurs  fols  debatu  en  *  Angleterre  pour 
less  arrers  des  nefs  quant  le  roy  +  a  mande  sergeants  d'armes  ou  au- 
tres uiinistres  pour  arrester  nefs  al  ceps  du  roy,  &  les  seigneurs  des 
nefs  sont  yen  us  derant  I'admiral,  &  alleguent  qui  leur  nefs  u*estoyent 
mye  arrestees,  ordonne  estoit  au  terns  du  Roy  Richard  le  Premier 
a  Trymnetby  par  advU  de  plusieurs  seigneurs  du  roycdme  que 
qaant.nefs  serent  arrestees  pour  service  du  roy  que  le  roy  escripta 
par  ses  lettres  patentes  a  I'admiral  d'arrester  les  nefs,  &c. 

If  tlie  sea-faring  men  were  not  obedient  to  the  vice«admiraPs  sum. 
mens  and  orders,  made  according  to  the  maritime  laws,  they  had  a 
coercive  power  sufficient  to  oblige  them  to  be  enrolled,  and  to  go  into 
the  king's  service,  whenever  occasion  required. 

This  metliod  of  raising  seamen  was  continued  in  good  order,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  prosperous  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  from  which 
time  it  bi'gan  to  be  neglected,  and  so  dwindled  by  degrees,  till  at 
last  the  use  and  practice  of  it  quite  vanished,  insomuch  that,  at  this 
^ay,  the  ^ery  remembrance  of  it  is  almost  lost ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
strange,  that  it  should  be  so,  if  we  consider  the  temper  of  King 
James  the  First,  the  circumstances  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the, 
late  troubles,  the  remissness  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
and  the  designs  of  the  late  king. 

.  Daring  the  two  last  reigns,  who  woold  not  think,  but  the  design 
was  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  trade  of  the  world, 
to  France :  since  such  industry  was  used  by  the  kings  themselves, 
not  only  to  instruct  the  French  king,  in  the  building  ships  of  war, 
and  setting  ont  fleets,  but  also  in  the  giving  him  assbtance  in  the  com. 
piling  of  his  sea-laws,  set  forth  in  the  ordinances  of  that  king,  in  the 
>ear  1681  ?  The  French  had  from  hence  also  the  first  foot-steps.of 
their  exquisite  method  of  enrolling  mariners.  And,  if  it  shall  be 
thought  fit  for  the  kingdom's  service,  or  in  any  measure  conducing 
to  our  happiness,  why  shall  we  not  follow  likewise  the  more  glorious 
example  of  our  present  king,  in  endeavouring  to  retrieve  it  ?  We 
have  certainly  the  greatest  motives  that  ever  Englishmen  had,  to  ex. 
cite  every  one  in  his  respective  station,  to  give  his  majesty  those 
hearty  assistances,  as  may,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  regain  the 
betrayed  honour  of  the  nation,  and  settle  the  peace,  plenty,  and 
glory  thereof^  for  which/  neit  to  the  establishment  ot  our  religion, 

.  •  Uter.  C.  B*  t«.  f  If  ancient omge  tnd  custom  be  lav  in  BnglaiMl,  there  Is  littla 

doubt  of  their  majesties  authurttv  Tor  pressiitf  sliip«  ai*i  mariners  ;  boL  for  the  sati«factiou  o^ 
thecttrtoua,  they  may  consiai  the  Kecords  qnoied  by  Mr  Pryone  In  his  Animadversions, 
fol.  187.  and  alio  consider  ;be  natutes,  S  B*  11.  4*  18  H-  VI.  19.  d  4  »  P  -k  M.  10*  i £L  f. 
ABU  ».  .        '  - 
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•nr  royal  i««kr  kadi  kiEtrdsd  more  tfaaa  erer  aaj  of  <mr  kiogs  did 
before  him. 

And  therefore,  since  a  ready  way  of  inabinf  a  tiificie«t  mnalm  of 
leameo  to  man  the  fleet  is  of  the  greatest  coaconi  in  H^  aiiair,  and 
the  encouraging  of  them  Toluniarily  to  enter  Into  their  majesties  «er. 
▼Ice  Is  of  BO  less  importance^  it  is  humbly  proposed,  whether  this 
may  not  be  done  most  effectimlly  by  improving  the  ancient  njfBthods 
of  pressing  seamen,  with  a  bill  in  parliament,  to  tUa  psrpese, 
▼iz. 

1.  That  sucli  seamen,  as  shall  Toluntarily  enroll  themselres  in  the 
admiralties,  or  yice-admiralties,  may  be  exempt  from  pet^  ofRces^  in 
the  parishes  where  they  live,  and  also,  from  the  payment  of  parish 
duties,  taxes,  and  the  like,  during  their  lives,  or  so  long  as  they  shall 
continue  enrolled. 

ft.  That  all  prizes  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  third  to  Ae  cap- 
tor, and  his  ship*s  crew  ;  another  to  go  to  the  chest  at  Qwtham,-  to. 
wards  a  provision  for  sick  and  wonnded  mariners,  and  the  widows  and 
children  of  such  as  are  slain ;  the  remaining  third,  to  pay  the  cbaigs 
of  prize  officers. 

3.  That  the  act  of  parliament,  43  Elis.  3.  concerning  die  relief  of 
soldiers  and  mariners,  be  amended,  and  the  money  collected,  by  ter. 
tue  thereof,  transmitted  to  the  Chatham  chest,  for  the  uses  aforesaid. 
That  money  amounts  to  about  fourteen-thousand  pounds  per  amnum^ 
and  may  with  care  be  made  as  much  more,  if  it  shall  be  found  reqoi. 
Site,  and,  as  it  is  now  ordered,  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  tbe  govern. 
m6nt« 

4.  If  U  may  consist  with  Qielr  majesties  affiiirs,  that  the  wages  of 
captains,  officers,' and  seamen  be  a  little  advanced,  they  being  not  so 
good,  considering  the  present  value  of  money,  as  thej  were  for* 
merly, 

6.  That  such  mariners,* as  shall  not  volnntarily  enroll  themselves, 
or  appear  upon  the  vice^miral's  summons,  or  stand  out  till  they  are 
pressed,  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  privileges  and  ex. 
emptions. 

6.  That  no  captains,  commanders,  or  seamen  remmn  in  fore^ 
service  in  time  of  war,  without  licence,  and  that  they  return  «pon 
their  majesties  proclamation,  under  such  a  penalty  as  shall  be  thoi^t 
fit* 

If  such  a  re^establishment  of  the  admiralties  and  vice^adroiralties 
were  made,  besides  the  benefit  of  easily  supplying  the  fleet  with  ma* 
liners,  the3e  further  advantages  would  accrue  to  their  majesties,  and 
such  of  their  subjects  and  allies,  as  shpuld  be  concerned  in  sea^afiairs, 
which  will  tend  very  much  to  the  advancement  of  trade  aad  naviga- 
tion. 

1.  In  timeof  war,  the  ofioers  of  the  several  viceodmirakiM  mtghit 
teke  the  care  and  chaige  of  all  prizes  brought  into  their  respective 
districts,  which  would  make  the  business  much  more  easy,  mod  also 
save  a  great  part  of  die  charge  to  their  m^esties;  for  it  may  be  eaaiijr 
demonstmted,  wheneTer  it  Aall  he  required,  thirt  this  boainesa  m»f 
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h€  tttoftged  for  one  third  part  of  tlie  proceed  of  prizes,  and  die  oiher 
two  thiids  may  be  applied  to  the  chest  at  Chatham^  and  giTen  to  tba 
captor  and  his  crew,  as  is  before  looted. 

S*  Their  najestleBaiid  the  lord  admiral's  rights  and  perquisites,  ia 
time  of  peace,  as  well  as  war,  woald  be  preserred;  whereas,  at  pre« 
sent,  no  manner  of  care  Is  taken  thereof,*  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  many  times  of  a  considerable  value. 

3.  The  customs  of  goods  shipwrecked,  as  well  as  the  lord  admi^ 
ral's  doe,  will  be  better  preserved,  and  their  majesties  will  not  be  so 
easily  defrauded  thereof,  by  people  that  steal  such  goods,  or  by  in. 
ferlor  officers  connlTlng  at,  or  combining  with  them ;  not  only  t>e« 
cause  the  Tice^dmirals,  who  have  the  care  thereof,  are  usually  no. 
blemen,  or  gentlemen  of  the  best  qualifies  and  estates,  and  so  hare 
great  authority  and  power.  In  their  several  countries  ;  but  also,  be. 
cause  the  viceiJidmiral  or  his  officer,  and  the  customer,  will  each  of 
them  be  obliged  to  seta  lock  on  the  salved  goods,  and  one  will  be  a 
check  upon  the  other* 

4.  Where  merdiants  are  In  distress  at  sea,  near  the  shore,  or  run 
aground,  the  officers  of  the  vice^dmirals  would  be  ready  to  assist^ 
knowing,  that  they  shall  be  recompensed  according  to  their  pains, 
and  punished,  if  they  refuse :  Whereas,  at  present,  the  country  peo- 
ple make  a  prey  of  those  miserable  merchants,  and  will  afford  no 
manner  of  assistance,  but  rather  contrive  all  they  can,  that  the  ship 
nay  be  castaway;  nay,  many  times,  are  so  barbarous  to  kill  or  drown 
people  making,  escape  to  land,  that  thereby  tliey  might  have  a  pre. 
tence  to  a  wreck. 

5.  When  ships  or  goods  are  cast  away,  and  any  part  thereof  driven 
on  shore,  the  vioe.admirals  would  take  care  to  keep  off  the  rabble, 
and  secure  all  for  their  true  proprietors,  upon  moderate  salvage, 
whereas,  at  present,  every  one  taketh  away  wjiat  he  can  get,  and  no 
remedy. 

6.  If  the  Tice.admirals,  or  their  officers,  happened  not  to  be  pre. 
tent  at  the  time,  when  any  ship  was  cast  away,  or  goods  driven  on 
shore,  they  would,  as  they  did  usually  in  that  case  heretofore,  issuo 
out  commissions* of  enquiry,  or  procure  such  commissions  from  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  and  summon  what  persons  they  pleased  be. 
fore  them,  and  so  examine  by  maritime  evidence,  and  make  imme. 
diatc  restitution  of  all  that  was  saved  to  the  owners,  upon  such  sal* 
▼age  as  was  meet,  and  punish  all  the  offenders  that  stole  away,  or 
embezzled  the  said  goods;  whefeas,  that  jurisdiction  being  now  in. 
terrupted,  there  Is  no  relief  for  the  sufferers,  but  by  way  of  trover^ 
trespass,  or  other  actions  at  common  law,  which  must  be  brought 
aeparately  against  the  several  parties  offending.  The  multiplicity  of 
such  suits  will,  in  the  end,  but  add  to  their  affliction,  in  spending 
their  time  and  money;  for  many  times,  at  the  last,  when  they  have 
atald  half  a  year  or  more  for  the  assizes,  and  those  things  are  brought 
on  to  a  trial.  It  so  happens,  that  the  witnesses  (whose  whole  liveli. 
hood  consists  In  trade,  and  being  on  hoard  ships)  are  gone  to  sea; 
and  so  evidence  cannot  be  brought,  viva  voce^  to  prove  the  interest 
in  the  goods,  as'thoae  ways  of  action  require* 

Bh3 
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7.  Mariners  wilLhaTe  a  quick  and  easy  dispatch  in  the  admiraKj^ 
coarts,  they  being  always  open  and  n«dy  to  determine  at  one  hear, 
ing  in  a  weiek's  time,  or  less,  wh^neTer  they  come  on  shore ;  andtbey 
Biay  also  join  a  whole  crew  in  one  action,  whereas,  at  common  liw, 
they  must  be  several|  and  must  also  attend  the  terms  or  assises,  which 
they  cannot  do  without  losing  their  employments. 

8.  Builders  of  ships,  and  material-men,  who  furnish  them  with  all 
sorts  of  pfovision  for  setting  them  forth  to  sea,  would  in  the  admi. 
ralty.courts  have  likewise  a  quick  dispatch  and  remedy  against  the 
ship  by  theov built,  repaired,  and  furnished  ;  whereas,  at  present,  if 
the  party,  that  they  contracted  with  for  the  same,  prores  Insolvent, 
and  procures  a  prohibition,  which  is  usually  done,  they  have  no  re- 
medy at  all,  which  is  a  great  discouragement  to  setting  out  of  ships, 
and  has  occasioned  frequent  and  very  grieTous  complaints. 

0.  Upon  the  establishment  of  those  courts,  the  fisheries  on  all  the 
coasts  and  navigable  rivers  would  be  preserved ;  about  which,  no  ef. 
fectual  care  is  taken  at  the  present. 

10.  All  annoyances  in  ports  and  navigable  rivers  would  be  pre. 
sented  in  the  admiralty  .courts,  and  otfenders  punished,  and  made  re. 
sponsible  for  damages  done  thereby;  which  of  late  has  been  neglected, 
and  no  relief  to  be  had  for  such  as  have  suffered  thereby,  especially, 
where  a  ship  or  anchor  doth  damage,  and  the  master  thereof  proves 
insolvent. 

11.  The  resettling  of  these  courts  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
men  of  parts,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  the  sea ;  whereas,  at  this  time,  that  profession,  heretofore 
thought  to  be  of  some  use  to  the  government,  seems  to  be  altogether 
discontinued  and  neglected.  "  However,  it  is  not  the  benefit  of  any 
profession  that  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  matter,  but  the  general  id. 
vantage  of  the  people,  for  which  end,  all  laws  are  made ;  and,  if 
those  laws  afford  the  best  remedy,  in  all  reason,  they  ought  to  take 
place,  and  be  promoted. 

The  common  law,  although  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  jet^  beiiq^ 
framed  for  land  affail'S  only,  will  be  found  too  narrow  for  the  deci- 
sion of  all  the  differences  arising  among  sea.faring  men  and  merchants. 
Nay,  the  very  Roman  laws,  acknowledged  by  |ill  to  be  the  most  com. 
prehensive,  are  deficient  in  those  cases,  unless  they  take  in  the  mari. 
time  laws,  the  excellency  of  which  doth  not  only  consist  in  pit^r 
rules,  made  by  the  long  observation  of  traders,  but  also,  in  the  in- 
comparable dispatch  that  is  given  to  maritime  affairs  at  all  times  and 
seasons ;  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  trade 
and  navigation,  and  no  where  else  to  be  had  but  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice established  for  that  end  and  purpose:  And  this  may  be  plainlv 
demonstrated  in  the  following  casea :  concerning, 

1 .  Building,  repairing,  victualling,  and  furnishing  ships  to  sea, 

2.  Contributing  towards  setting  forth  upon  voyages. 

3.  Gises  of  bottomry. 

4.  Contracts  made  beyond  sea^ 

^.  Damages  on  the  sea^  and  navigable  rivers, 
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6.  Marhiera  wages. 

7.  Freight  and  charter-parties. 

8.  Misdemeanors  and  nuisances  in  narigable  rirers. 

0.  Foreigners  debts. 

1.  Ify  the  sea  laws,  the  ship  is  liable  to  the  builders,  anienders,  and 
victuallers  thereof:  But,  by  the  common  law,  the  person  that  made 
the  agreement,  who  often  is  an  insolvent  master,  or  part-owner,  and 
sometimes  set  up  for  that  Tery  end,  is  only  liable ;  so  that,  if  -tho 
builder,  repairer,  or  victualler,  should  be  constrained  to  sue  at  com« 
mon  law,  they  would  not  only  lose  their  chief  security,  but  wpuld 
also  be  forced  to  bring  each  man  his  separate  action  ;  whereas  they 
might  be  all  joined  in  one  action  in  the  admiralty. 

Besides,  the  ship  or  vessel  being  proceeded  against  in  theadmiraltyj 
every  part-owner  is  liable  for  his  share; 'whereas,  if  the  master,  or 
part-owner,  that  made  the  contract^  be  sued  at  common  law,  if  he 
be  solvent,  will  be  constrained  to  pay  the  whole;  and' yet,  many 
times,  cannot  recover  the  respective  shares  of  his  partu>wner8;  at 
least,  without  beginninga  n  other  suit  in  chancery. 

2.  If  a  part-owner  refuses  to  contribute  to  the  setting  out  of  a 
Bliip,  the  admiralty-court  uses  to  take  bail  of  those  that  would  set 
the  ship  forth,  to  return  her  within  a  competent  time,  or  else  to  pay 
the  other  part-owner,  that  refuses,  to  contribute  for  his  part,  accord, 
ing  to  an  appraisement  then  made :  And,  if  this  practice  of  the  ad. 
miralty  shoiild  be  interrupted,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  one  cross, 
part-owner  to  keep -the  ship  by  the  walls,  the  consequence  whereof 
may  be  easily  imagined ;  and  yet  the  admiralty  is  many  times  ob. 
structed  in  the  cases  following,  viz^ 

1.  DtiTerences,  about  setting  forth  ships  upon  voyages,  often  hap. 
pen,  in  regard  more  parts  are  sold  than  are  in  the  ship  ;  and  then,  if 
the  adrtiiralty  goes  to  exaifiine  into  the  truth  of  such  bills  of  sale,  the 
party  obtains  a  prohibition. 

2.  Sometimes  a  part-owner  mortgages  his  part,  and  both  the 
lender  and  borrower  come  in  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  admiralty 
to  contribute,  and,  if  any  party  cannot  obtain  his  end,  he  presently 
moves  for  a  prohibition. 

'  3.  Frequently  a  part-owner,  that  is  called  to  contribute,  will  first 
^^sire,  that  the  master  may  give  his  accounts,  which  the  court  can. 
not,'  in  justice,  deny ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  ordered,  such  cross  part- 
owner  has  his  end,  and  immediately  thereupon  obtains  a  prohibition 
or  an  injunction :  in  all  which  cases,  it  is  requisite,  that  the  admi. 
^^^Yi  that  has  an  undoubted  jurisdiction  in  the  principal  cause  of 
contributing  to  set  a  ship  forth,  should  likewise  have  power  to  deter. 
mine  those  incident  questions,  or  else  trade  and  navigation  will  be 
^^ch  discouraged. 

3-  By  the  common  law,  the  master  cannot  pawn  the  ship  for  ne. 
ce^saries,  although  in  the  greatest  extremity,  and,  therefore,  a  voy. 
Hf  is  many  times  lost;  but,  by  the  laws  of  the  admiralty,  the 
ship  is  chargeable  upon  bills  of  bottomry,  provided  that  the  money 
^v^ced  be  proved  to.  be  laid  out  for  things  actually  employed  to 

H  h4 
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and  about  th«  ship,  being  in  absolute  necetdtj,  atiA,  vfdieit  wMch, 
the  could  not  proceed,  wherebj  tlie  voyafe  b  perfbrmed.  And,  if 
the  admiralty-jariNlictlon  be  obstructpd  in  this,  a  neoenary  cxpe. 
dient  of  naTigation  would  be  lost,  and  our  sbipi,  wbeii  drirtn  into 
foreign  parts,  must  lie  there,  till  the  master  can  send  home,  and 
procure  money  to  be  remitted  to  him;  whereas  t|ie  ship,  witk  otber 
nations,  is  the  standing  credit  in  such  cases  of  ne^sity  • 

4.  Contracts,  made  beyond  sea  concerning  maritime  affairs,  nay 
more  conveniently  be  tried  in  the  admiralty  than  at  the  corancMi  law, 
because  the  witnesses  cannot  often  times  attend  at  the  trial,  ms  tin 
course  of  that  law  requires ;  but,  in  the  admiralty,  they  maj  be,  at 
any  time,  taken  in  writing,  or,  if  there  be  occasion,  eamined  by 
coramis8i9n  in  foreign  parts. 

Contracts  beyond  sea  ar^made  by  the  rules  of  the  maritime  tews, 
and  by  persons  experienced  therein,  and,  therefore,  foreigners  have 
reason  to  expect  to  be  tried  by  the  same  laws  here,  as  well  as  in  their 
own  country :  For,  if  the  validity  of  such  contracts  should  be  tried 
by  the  common  law,  which  differs  from  the  rules  of  the  maritine 
laws,  the  contract,  Uiat  was  as  well  and  firmly  made  by  them  as  was 
possible,  may,  in  the  end,  have  no  effect  and  force. 

5.  If  damages  happen  by  ill  stowage,  or  insufficiency  of  the  ship, 
or  by  reason  of  storms,  or  the  like,  there  are  known  laws  whereby 
the  admiralty-court  uses  to  proceed. 

If  damage  be  done  by  one  ship  running  against  another  at  sea,  or 
in  navigable  rivers,  or  by  anchors  for  want  of  buoys,  or  the  like, 
the  utmost  remedy,  that  the  common  law  gives,  is  against  the  master 
and  mariners,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  insolvent,  unknown,  or 
absent :  In  all  which  cases,  the  laws  used  in  the  admiralty  give  re» 
medy  against  the  ship. 

In  case  of  the  losp  of  a  ship  before  it  comes  to  the  port  of  delirery, 
by  the  maritime  laws,  the  mariners  shall  receive  wages,  and  the  own- 
ers freight  to  the  last  port  of  deliTery^  and  no  farther ;  but,  by  the 
common  law,  for  so  long  as  they  have  served,  lessor  not.iosa, jthey 
may  recorer :  Likewise  in  case  of  average,  or  casting  goods  over, 
board  in  a  storm,  the  master,  mariners,  and  owners  shall  bear  their 
proportion  of  the  loss ;  which  things,  although  they  are  very  just  and 
equitable,  and  great  obligations  to  use  care  and  diligence,  yet  are 
unknown,  and  not  observed  in  proceedings  at  common  law, 

0.  If  the  mariner  knows  he  must  sue  for  his  wages  in  the  admu 
ralty,  and  not  at  the  common  law,  he  will  be  tlibreby  obliged  to  more 
diligence  and  obedience:  for,  if  he  be  mutinous,  disobedient,  or 
desert  the  ship,  he  makes  a  total  forfeiture  of  all  hia  wages.  If  he 
purloin,  or  embezzle  any  of  the  goods,  or  be  faulty  in  the  due 
stowage  thereof,  or  damage  happens  for  want  of  pumping,  or  through 
his  default,  his  wages  will  be  liable  to  a  proportionable  satisfaction ; 
whereas,  at  common  law,  the  mariner  will  recover  his  wages  for  so 
long  time  as  he  has  served,  and  leave  the  commander,  or  owner  of 
the  ship  or  goods,  to  seek  his  satisfkction  for  the  damages  aforesaid ; 
and  this  may  also  be  done  by  letter  of  attorney,  and  so  there  is  no 
remedy^  wMdi  if  «  gtett  diicouragement  to  foreigners  to  lade  theif 
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|0«d«  on  KfigliBh  tessels:  And,  u  this  mariii^f  ts  puiilslied,  if  lie  b# 
foolty,  so  he  Has  an  easy  relief  in  the  admiralty,  if  he  doth  his  duty. 

The  necessity  of  a  mariner's  condition  requires  a  quick  dispatch, 
which  is  accordingly  pr6f ided  for  by  the  conrt  of  admiralty,  kept 
weekly  in  the  tacations,  as  wetl  ad  in  the  terms ;  and  although  fort>^ 
mariners  may  be  included  in  one  action,  yet  the  whole  may  be  de, 
termlaed  in  a  week's  time;  whereas,  tt  the  common  law,  erery 
mariner  must  bring  his  sereral  action,  to  the  great  charge  of  the 
several  defendants,  as  well  as  themselves,  and  must  all  attend  till  thd 
term  or  assises  for  a  trial,  imd,  perhaps,  At  last  want  eyidetice,  when 
in  the  admiralty  he  can  htiTe  the  oath  of  the  contractor  for  discoTerin^ 
the  contract,  which  is  Usnally  pfitate,  dnd  not  to  be  proved  by  wiU 
nesses.  Besides,  by  the  course  of  common  law,  the  remedy  for  the 
mariner  is  only  against  the  contractor,  who  may  not  be  found,  or  else 
insolvent;  but,  in  case  he  be  found,  And  solvent,  there  is  another  in. 
convenience  on  the  other  side,  for  the  contractor  will  be  forced  to 
pay  the  whole  wtges,  atid  yet  many  times  cannot  recovef  the  shares 
that  are  doe  from  his  part.owners,  without  a  Chancery  suit ;  whereas, 
in  the  admiralty,  the  mariner  may  htive  relief  against  the  ship  or 
freight  that  is  due,  and  the  whole  difference  be  determined  at  once» 

7.  There  is  so  necessary  a  relation  betwUt  freight  and  wages, 
that  it  will  be  very  inconvenient  to  try  them  in  separate  judicatures  | 
b^dittse, 

1.  Usually  the  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  freight. 

2.  There  ire  divers  cases,  wherein  mariners  wages  are  to  bo 
abated,  in  respect  of  tin  abatement  of  freight;  as,  in  case  of  loss, 
•r  spoiling  the  merchants  goods. 

3.  If  the  master  and  >owner  are  sued  In  the  admiralty  for  wages^ 
and  forced  to  sue  at  common  law  for  freight,  out  of  which  they  should 
pay  such  wages,  perhaps  a  judgment  may  pass  against  them  imme, 
diately  upon  a  summary  hearing  in  the  admiralty,  and  yet  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  recover  their  freight  in  three  months  time^  or  longer, 
at  the  common  law. 

4.  There  is  necessity,  in  many  cases,  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  the 
charter-party ;  otherwise  the  merchant,  master,  and  owner  mfty  be 
mined:  This  the  maritime  laws  and  court  of  admiralty  do  permit, 
which  the  common  taw  doth  not.     For  instance : 

A  contract  is  made  for  six  months,  payable  monthly  by  the  charter.^ 
party ;  yet,  if  within  the  time  the  ship  be  embargoed,  no  freight 
shall  be  paid  for  that  time.  Likewise,  if  the  goods  porish^ 
before  a  port  be  made,  ther^  is  no  freight  or  wages  to  be  paid. 

5.  The  freight  of  one  voyage  is  the  supply  of  another,  and  ihere^ 
fore  requires  a  vefy  quick  dispatch  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and 
navigation^  which  is  settled  by  the  course  of  admiralty,  and  cannqt 
be  by  the  course  of  common  law.  * 

6.  The  freighter  may  be  upon,  or  beyond  the  sea,  and  cannot  be 
arrested,  or  may  be  Insolvent,  whereby  the  master  and  the  owner  of 
the  ship  is  remediless  at  the  common  law ;  but,  by  the  maritime  law, 
the  goods  may  be  arrested,  and,  upon  default,  condemned  for  the 
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payment  of  &e  freight ;  and  this  is  the  great  security  of  the  nuCer 
and  owner* 

7.  If  freight  mast  be  sued  for  at  common  law,  the  master  and 
6wner8  of  the  ship  may  sue  for  the  same  by  letter  of  attorney,  and 
the  freight  shall  not  be  stopped  for  damage  done  to  the  goods,  or 
embezzlements:  For  the  course  of  common  law  is  not  to  stop  by 
way  'of  coihpensation,  but  a  Terdict  passes  for  the  freight  upon  the 
charter-party,  according  to  agreement,  ,and  so  the  owner  of  the 
goods  is  defeated  of  his  satisfacfion,  according  to  the  maritime  law 
for  damage  or  embezzlements,  besides  the  inconTeniency  of  mnlti. 
plying  actions;  whereas  the  whole  may  be  more  properly  decided  by 
one  and  the  same  action  in  the  admiralty,  and  many  times  is  done 
tpon  a  summary  hearing,  in  a  week  or  fortnight's  time;  by  which 
means  the  great  expence  of  money  and  time,  tif  o  of  the  most  neces. 
sary  supplies  of  trade,  is  prevented, 

8,  Misdemeanors  and  nuisances  in  navigable  rivers  were  formerly, 
and  may  again,  with  great  conveniency,  be  settled  under  the  ad- 
miralty-jurisdiction. Xhe  common  law  doth  not,  and,  if  the  admi. 
ralty  should  not  intermeddle,  there  will  be  a  failure  of  justice  in  those 
cases* 

A  merchant  lives  beyond  sea,  or  cannot  be  found,  but  has  a  ship 
come  into  a  t>ert,  or  navigable  river,  or,  it  may  be,  has  goods  on 
board,  and  owes  some  of  their  majesties  subjects  money.  OneoC 
these  arresteth  the  ship  or  goods  by  an  admiralty  .warrant,  and  there, 
upon  bail  is  given  to  the  action  :  Is  it  not  reasonable,  that  their  ma« 
jesties  subjects  should  proceed  to  sentence,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
th^  lawv  of  nations  ?  Shall  a  prohibition  be  sent,  to  stop  proceedings, 
when,  the  common  law  can  give  him.  no  remedy  ?  Or,  that  one  of 
their  majesties  courts  should  hinder  the  other,  when  they  can  give  no 
manner  of  relief  themselves?  This  is  certainly  to  be  redressed,  if 
trade  is  to  be  encouraged,  since  it  preserves  foreigners  and  fugitives 
from  paying  their  just  debts,  by  reason  that  their  persons  cannot  be 
apprehended.  * 

If  these  matters  may  be  thought  fit  to  be  resettled  in  the  admiralty, 
court,  it  is  humbly  desired,  that  leave  may  be  obtained  for  bringing  a 
bill  into  parliament  for  that  end,  so  that  it  may  be  positively  deter- 
mined what  causes  shall  belong  to  that  jurisdiction ;  for  the  old 
statutes  that  restrain  it,  as  they  have  in  the  late  reigns  been  put  in 
execution,  are  the  terror  of  merchants,  owners,  material  men,  and 
others  that  live  by  sea. trade,  insomuch  that  they  dare  not  think  of 
suing  in  the  admiralty  for  their  just  damages  and  debts  contracted 
by  maritime  employments,  but  are  forced  contentedly  to  sit  down 
with  such  their  losses,  for  fear  of  being. sued  at  the  common  law 
upon  the  action  of  double  damages;  which  is  rery  hard,  when 
thereby  they  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  best  relief,  but,  in  many 
of  the  foregoing  cases,  have  no  ways  to  begin  an  action  at  cominon 
law. 

This  jurisdiction  has  been  several  times  settled,  particularly  by 
Hie  king  in  council,  in  the  year  1632)  after  which  it  being  interrupu 
ed,  it  was  in  the  late  times  thought  necessary  to  be  resettled  by 
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•rdliNmces  of  parKament,  as  may  be  seen  in  Scobell's  Collection,  c« 
112.  anno  1648.  /.  147.  and  c.  23.  anno  1640.  /.  16.  Since  the 
restoration,  it  has  been  again  interrupted  by  prohibitions,  which  gave 
occasion  for  seYeral  petitions  from  many  considerable  merchants, 
roasters,  owners,  and  material  men ;  one  of  which  petitions  is  here* 
unto  annexed,  but  they  could  have  no  relief  during  the  two  last  reigns. 
However,  it  is  hoped,  that  this  parliament  will  restore  so  necessary  an 
encouragement  of  trade  and  naTigation,  the.  chiefest  wealth  and  sup*' 
port  of  the  kingdom. 

It  must  be  expected,  that  some  of  the  common  lawyers  will  oppose 
such  a  bill,  for  tlie  same  reasons  that  some  cifilians  will  promote 
it :  But  either  of  their  private  advantages  is  not  to  be  regarded,  but 
only  the  publick  good.  It  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  ad. 
miralty  anciently  had  cognisance  of  many  more  causes  than  are 
abovementioned :  and  on  the  other  side  it  is  as  plaiu,  that  prohibitions 
have  been  awarded  in  most,  if  not  all  of  them.  But  arguments,  drawa 
from  thence,  would  do  no  more  than  tell  the  world,  that  one  juris. 
diction  oppressed  the  other,  according  as  it  had  power,  and  between 
both  did  grind  and  harrass  the  subject,  and  is  a  better  reason  for 
setling  the  jurisdiction,  than  for  serving  the  private  ends  of  either 
party.  And  there  need  be  no  more  other  weight  laid  upon  what  is 
urged  from  thence,  but  rather  to  pass  by  all  disputes  of  that  kind, 
and  not  so  much  examine,  whether  prohibitions  have  been  duly,  or 
unduly,  sent  to  the  admiralty,  of  which  there  will  be  no  end ;  (as 
may  appear  by  the  several  fruitless  tracts  that  have  been  published  to 
that  purpose  on  each  side)  but  rather  to  consider,  what  is  fit  and  ex. 
pedient  to  be  done  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
what  courts,  what  laws,  and  which  profession  can  most  easily  and 
readily  administer  justice  to  the  subject  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

APPENDIX. 

Ji  Whiiehall,  the  eighteenth  of  February^   1632.    Present  the 
King^i  most  excellent  Mqjesly. 

I^rd  Keeper,  liOrd  Viscount  Wimbledon, 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Viscount  Wentworth, 

Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland, 

Lord  Privy.Sea],  Lord  Bishop  of  I^ndon, 

Karl  Marshal,  Lord'Cottington, 

liOrd  Chamberlain^  Lord  Newburgb, 

Earl  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Treasurer, 

Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Earl  of  Holland,  Mr.  Vice. Chamberlain, 

Earl  of  Dsnby,  Mr.  Secretary  Coke, 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Secretary  Windebanck* 
Earl  of  Morton, 

This  day  his  majesty  being  present  in  council,  the  articles  and  pro. 
positionB  following,  for  the  accommodating  and  setling  the  differences 
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coneettitiig  pfdbtbitioiis  {trifling  between  his  nMjefltf '§  cotiifs  $t  Weff^ 
fliifister,  ana  his  court  of  admiraltt,  were  fully  debated,  and  resolved 
by  the  board.  And  were  then  likewise,  upon  reading  the  lame,  at 
well  before  the  judges  of  bis  highnesses  said  courts  at  WestnHBflter, 
as  before  the  judge  of  bis  said  court  of  admiralty,  and  hit  aitomey. 
general,  agfeied  unto,  and  subsigtied  by  them  all  in  his  mqesty's  pre* 
flence.  And  the  transcript  thereof  ordered  to  lie  entered  hilo  the 
register  of  cmincil^ctuses:  And  the  original  to  remain  in  tliecoaociL 
chest. 

1.  If  suit  shsll  be  commenced  in  tfie  court  of  admiialty,  upon 
contracts  made,  or  other  things  personally  done  beyond  tbe  sea,  or 
upon  the  sea,  no  prohibition  Is  to  be  awarded. 

2.  If  suit  be  before  the  admiral  for  freight  or  martners  wagtis,  or 
for  the  breach  of  charter-parties,  for  voyages  to  be  made  beyond  the 
Sea,  though  the  charter-parties  happen  to  be  made  within  die  realm, 
end  although  the  money  be  payable  within  the  realm,  so  as  the  penalty 
be  not  demanded,  a  prohibition  Is  not  to  be  granted.  But  if  suits  be 
for  the  penalty,  or  if  the  question  be  made,  whether  the  duirter-parly 
were  made  or  not,  or  whetbeKthe  plaintiff  did  release,  or  otherwise 
discharge  the  same  within  the  realm  ?  That  is  to  be  tried  in  tlie  king's 
court  at  Westminster,  and  not  in  the  ktng*s  court  of  the  admiralty; 
so  that  first  It  be  denied  upon  oath^  that  a  charter-party  was  made,  or 
a  denial  upon  an  oath,  tendered. 

3.  If  suit  shall  be  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  for  building,  amend. 
Ing,  saving,  or  necessary  tictualling  of  a  ship  against  the  ship  itself, 
and  not  against  any  party  by  name,  but  such  as  for  his  interest  makes 
biuiself  a  party,  no  prohibition  is  to  be  granted,  though  this  be  done 
within  the  realm. 

4.  Likewise  the  admiral  may  inquire  of,  and  redress  all  annoy- 
ances and  obstructions  in  all  navigable  rirei^,  beneath  the  first 
bridges  that  are  any  impediments  to  navigation,  or  passage  to,  or 
from  the  sea;  and  also  try  personal  contracts,  and  injuries  done 
there,  which  concern  davigation  upon  the  sea ;  And  no  prohlliiliOB 
is  to  be  granted  in  such  cases. 

5.  if  any  be  imprisoned,  and  upon  Habeas  Corpus,  if  any  of  these 
be  the  cause  of  the  imprisonment,  and  that  be  so  certified,  the  party 
shall  be  remanded. 

Signed, 

Thomas  Richardson,  John  Denham,  Robert  Barkley, 

Robert  Heath,  Richard  Hutton,  Francis  Crawley, 

Thomas  Trevor,  Willitm  Jones,  Henry  Marten, 

George  Vernon,  George  Croke,  William  Noye. 

Humphyi^venport,  James  Weston, 

Examinat  T,  Meautts, 
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Jt  WkM$haUy  the  twenfy^eeond  of  FOru^ry^  1689. 

PRESENJ, 

liord  Keeper,  Lord  ViMovnt  Fblklandy 

Ijord  Archl>lriiop  of  Yoric^  Lord  CoMington, 

Liord  Pfiry-Seal,  Lord  Newbnrgh, 

Earl  Mftr^al^  Mr.  Treacarer, 

Liord  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Earl  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Secretary  Coke, 

Lord  Vif count  Wentwortb^  Mr.  Secretary  Wincbbtsck. 

It  wat  tius  day  thought  fit  and  ordered,  th»t  mdi  prohibition«  n$ 
liaTe  been  sent  into  thie  admiralty-court,  from  any  of  his  nujesty's 
courts  at  Westminster,  falling  under  the  rules  contained  in  {he 
articles  agreed  on,  and  signed  in  his  majesty's  presence,  the  eighteenth 
of  this  instant,  as  well  bv  all  the  judges  of  his  majesty's  said  courts 
at  Westminster,  as  by  his  judge  of  &e  admiralty,  and  his  attorney, 
general,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  silperseded;  whereof  the  judg^^s 
of  tiie  said  courts,  from  whence  such  prohibitions  hare  issued,  are 
hereby  prayed  and  required  to  take  knowledge,  and  io  gire  order 
therein  accordingly. 

Examinat.  Msautts. 

The  Juriididion  of  the  Court  qf  AdmiraUy  settled, 

.Thc  l^rds  and  commons  assembted  in  parliament,  finding  many  {n« 
eonreniences  daily  to  arise,  in  relation  both  to  the  trade  of  this  king, 
dom,  and  to  the  commerce  with  foreign  parts,  throu|^  die  uncertainty 
of  jurisdiction,  in  the  trial  of  roaridme^  causes,  do  ordain,  and  be  it 
or^ined,  by  authority  of  parliament,  tliat  the  court  of  admirtlty 
shall  hare  cognisance  and  jurisdiction  against  the  ship  or  tessei,  widi 
die  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture  thereof,  \ii  ail  causes,  which  con- 
eem  t|ie  repairing,  Tictualling,  and  furnishing  prorisiens,  for  the 
setting  of  such  ships  or  vessels  to  sea,  and  in  all  eases  of  bottomry  ; 
and  likewise,  in  all  cases  of  contracts  made  beyond  the  seas,  cosir 
oeming  shipping  or  narigation,  or  damages  happening  thereon,  or 
arising  at  sea  in  any  voyage ;  and  likewise,  ^n  all  cases  of  cliarter« 
parties,  or  contracts  for  freight,  bills  of  lading,  mariners  wages,  or 
damages  on  goods  laden  on  board  ships,  or  odier  damages  done  by 
one  ^ip  or  vessel  to  another,  or  by  anchors,  or  want  of  Isying  of 
Imoys ;  except,  always,  tbat  the  said  court  of  admiralty  shall  not  hold 
pleas,  or  admit  actions  upon  any  bills  of  exchange,  or  accounts  be. 
twixt  merchant  and  merchant,  or  their  (actors. 

And  be  it  ordained,  that,  in  all  and  e^ery  the  natters  aforesaid, 
die  said  admiralty-court  shall  and  may  proceed,  and  take  re^. 
nisances  in  due  form,  and  hear,  examine,  and  finally  end,  decree, 
sentence,  and  determine  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  sea,  and  put  die  same  decrees  and  sentences  in  execution, 
ivithoat  any  let,  trouble  or  impeachment  whatsoever,  any  law,- 
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ttatute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  heretofore  made,  in  any  wise,  not« 
ivithstanding;  aaTtng  always,  and  reserving  to  all  and  every  person 
and  persons,  that  shall  find  or  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  any 
sentence  definitive  or  decree,having  the  force  of  a  definitive  sentence, 
or  importing  a  damage  not  to  be  repaired  in  the  definitive  sentence, 
given  or  interposed  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  in  all  or  any  of  the 
cases  aforesaid,  their  right  of  appeal,  in  such  form  as  hath  heretofore 
been  used,  from  such  decrees  or  sentences  in  the  said  court  of  admi. 
ralty. 

TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY, 

The  humble  Petffion  of  several  Merchanti^  Owners^  and  Matters  of 
Ships^  f^ictuallerSy  and  Material^meny  belonging  to  the  CUy  and 
Port  of  London. 

Shewethj 
That  it  has  been  anciently  the  wisdom  of  the  kings  of  England,  yoar 
majesty's  most  royal  progenitors,  so  to  provide  for  the  wealth  and 
good  of  commerce,  and  navigation,  as  to  give  it  all  encouragement, 
9nd  to  remove  all  obstructions  from  it,  your  wealth,  happiness,  and 
honour  much  consisting  in  it. 

And  more  particularly,  your  majesty's  most  royal  father  of  bless, 
ed  memory,  in  the  year  1632,  taking  notice  of  some  differences,  con. 
cerning  prohibitions  then  arisen,  betwixt  bis  ouyesty's  then  courts  at 
Westminster,  and  his  majesty's  court  of  admiralty,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  hear  them  himself  in  full  council,  and  upon  full  debate 
thereof  had,  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1632,  propositions  for  ac« 
commodating  thereof  were  by  his  majesty  and  the  board  resolved 
upon,  and  upou  reading  thereof,  as  well  before  the  judges  of  hia  ma. 
jesty's  court  at  Westminster-hall,  as  before  the  judge  of  his  highness's 
said  court  of  admiralty,  and  his  attorney-general,  agreed  unto,  and 
subsigned  by  them  all,  in  his  majesty's  presence,  and  entered  in  the 
council-book,  and  the  original  to  remain  in  the  cooncil^chest,  a 
copy  of  which  order,  agreement,  and  propositions  is  hereunto  ao. 
Aexed. 

That  the  same  order,  so  made  by  your  majesties  said  royal  father, 
and  the  board,  and  agreed  unto,  and  subscribed  by  all  the  then  jud. 
ges  of  England,  did  very  iquch  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  navL 
gi^tion  and  commerce  of  this  nation,  to  the  encouragement  both  of  the 
merchants  and  seamen,  to  the  credit  of  shipping,  with  the  matorial. 
men,  to  the  furtherance  of  ship»masters,  and  building  of  ships,  the 
wooden  walls  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  keeping  a  right  understand- 
ing abroad ;  for  that  the  foreign  contracts  made  beyond  the  sea, .  and 
thiB  matter  of  charter-parties  for  voyages,  all  ship.boilding,  repairing, 
tlctualling  of  ships,  mariners  wages,  and  other  matters  of  mere  admL 
ralty,  did  from  thenceforth  proceed  in  their  due  course  in  the  said 
court  of  admiralty,  by  the  rule  of  the  pivil  and  maritime  laws,  well 
known  abroad  as  well.as  here,  and  that  without  either  being  prohi.. 
bitod  or  interrupted:  By  which  encuur.ageDient|  and  for  that  as. w^ 
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the  people  here,  ^8  foreigners,  had  speedy  justice  in  the  admiralty^ 
by  one  comnlon  role,  well  known  to  them  all,  more  ships  were  buildi. 
ed^  freighted,  set  oat  to  sea,  more  voyages  and  retarns  made,  com- 
merce flourished,  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  increased^  and  his  late; 
majesty's  customs  and  revenues  were  advanced. 

But  forasmuch  as  there  have  been  of  late  obstructions  arisen  by 
the  grant  of  prohibitions,  ^n  causes  of  charter-parties,  repairing  and 
building  of  ships,  mariners  wages,  and  other  the  causes  and  cases  so 
settled  as  aforesaid,  by  his  late  majesty  and  the  board,  with  the  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  all  the  then  judges  ;  your  petitioners  do  sen. 
sibly  perceive,  that  unless,  by  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  your  majesty, 
'  your  majesty's  court  of  admiralty  be  established  in  its  jurisdiction, 
that  It  may  minister  due  justice,  in  all  these  and  other  cases  of  admi. 
ralty,  without  being  prohibited,  or  obstructed,  the  building  of  ships 
will  be  discouraged,  the  materiaLmen  will  not  trust  upon  the  credit  of 
the  ship,  fewer  voyages  to  sea  and  retarns  from  thence  will  be  made, 
trade  and  a  right  understanding  abroad,  especially  since  all  such 
causes  and  matters  are  abroad  referred  to  the  admiralty,  will  decrease, 
and  your  majesty's  customs  be  lessened^and  ship.masters,  and  seamen,' 
as  well  as  merchants  be  damaged,  and  much  more  inconveniences 
ensue  also. 

The  petitioners,  who  do  heartily,  upon  their  bended  knees,  bless 
God^for  your  majesty's  most  happy  and  glorious  restoration  to  your 
crowns  and  kingdoms,  and  do  humbly  and  devotedly  pray,  that  the 
same  may' flourish,  and  that  your  majesty  may  enjoy  a  long,  peace, 
able,  and  prosperous  roign,  do  humbly  submit  it  to  your  majesty's 
most  wise  and  prudent  consideration,  whether  your  majesty.  In  a  mat. 
ter  of  this  universal  concernment,  will  not  be  pleased,  upon  the  pe. 
rjisal  of  die  said  order  annexed,  to  tread  in  your  majesty's  most  roy.- 
al  father's  steps,  and  to  call  your  majesty's  judges,  or  such  others  as 
your  majesty  shall  hold  requisite  to  be  present,  at  your  majesty's 
counciLboanl,  and  cause  the  said  former  order  to  be  renewed  and 
confirmed,  and  to  be  inviolably  observed,  that  your  majesty  will  in 
your  own  great  wisdom  do  therein,  for  the  good  of  your  kingdoms^ 
commerce,  shipping,  and  navigation,  as  to  your  majesty  shidl  seem 


requisite. 

WillUm  Batten, 
William  Penn, 
WUliam  Rider, 
Nicholas  Harlestoae, 
Lawrence  Moyer, 
Brian  Harrison, 
Edward  Jonson, 
Dtoiel  Gates, 
John  Lainbery,   - 
Thomas  White, 
Thomas  Harman, 
John  Casse, 
Jolin  Prowd, 
John  Swanley, 


And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 
William  Wilde, '  Tho.  Gates, 


James  Modyford, 
Robert  Lant, 
Gregory  Wescomb, 
William  Wescomb, 
Nicholas  Warren, 
Richard  Lant, 
James  St.  Hill, 
John  Marshal, 
John  Harbin, 
Philip  Paine, 
William  Wood, 
Nicholas  Bradley, 
William  Gceen, 


Joshua  Waters, 
William  Clarke, 
Robert  Wood, 
George  Percy, 
John  Frederick, 
Thomas  Bludworth^ 
Thomas  Brodrick, 
John  Bull, 
Richard  Wescomb, 
John  Mascal, 
Datid  Skinner, 
Thomas  Andrews, 
John  Lemkuele, 
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Ijiwrtnee  Bbmctrti' 
TlQroaf  Batitrf  I 
Godfrey  Jjee, 
John  IVp, 
Christopher  Boone, 
Peter  VnDcl^ptiti 
John  JAoomf 
Alexander  mncet 
John  Sofiiiie, 
Charles  MicheU 
Nathanial  Houiding9| 
Peter  Leare, 
Richard  Ford, 
John  Jollife, 
Robert  Canningi 
JobD  Harri«f 
Thoipas  Warren, 
Joseph  Dobins, 
.  Joiepb  Campbel, 


Thonw  I^iTies, 
William  WalW, 
Rich.  Adams, 
Robert  ElUf, 
Charles  Beanet, 
^ward  Lopef  ood, 
Nicholas  Ht^de^ 
Samuel  Put, 
Thomas  Canbam, 
Timothy  Alwp, 
Thomas  Tyte, 
Daoiel  Ford, 
Robert  HoolUr, 
Nicholas  Corsellif, 
Peter  Probjr, 
Andrew  King, 
George  Smith, 
John  Dickens, 
William  Parker, 


JehuHai^, 
Edward  Wambwelf 
Antboqy  NichobltSy 
Edward  ]>wea, 
Thomas  Cnlliag, 
Richard  David, 
James  Young, 
Nathaniel  Tmcbf^ 
George  Marjret, 
RiCh^  ChorchfiMS. 
Nathaniel  Towoye^d, 
Jacpb  Wacbter, 
Peter  HeninAook, 
Robert  Gale, 
Gerard  Weyeian, 
Nicholas  Skinner, 
Edward  RouTery, 
Michael  Godfrey, 
Andrew  Weet 
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The  PREFACE  le  Ae  READER. 

\j  PON  the  receipt  of  the  foUdwiog  M»r.  concemfog  th«  imIiim 
of  taxes,  and  |e?yiiig  of  moiie|r  iipoo  the  Ml^t,  I  iomediaioly  re« 
loWed  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  as  conceivlog  that  it  might  be  iaiHiu. 
mental  towards  the  lemoval  of .  that  popular  argument,  which  the 
malecontents  of  the  age  are  so  iodoatrioas  to  instil  into  the  mlndi  o# 
the  coxBQioa  fori,  ^ix.  That  frequent  taxes  are  an  iosupportablo 
grieYance  and  Of^rewion  to  the  nation ;  and  this  bf  ao  much  tlH>y 
the  more  saccespfuUjr  propagate,  by  how  muck  It  isa  recdied  opinkit 
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anvng  th0  popidsce,  and  inch  as,  either  foi  want  of  parU,  or  not 
accaetomed  to  serious  reflexions,  have  not  thoroughly  considered  this 
affiiir :  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  this  Tulgar  error  has  obtained 
•o  general  a  consent  and  approbation,  that  it  needs  not  to  be  moch 
inculcated.    This  the  disaffected  party  to  the  present  government  aro 
sufficiently  sensible  of,  and  therefore  are  not  unactive  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  nntruth,  which  has  the  advantage  of  making  a  deep 
impression  upon  such,  whose  biassed  and  prejudicate  sentiments  ren« 
der  them  fit  objects  of  their  design.    Sed  datOj  Sf  non  concessoj  bat 
supposing,  and  not  granting,  that  taxes  were  really  a  burden  to  the 
natipD,  yet,  if  it  be  true,  that  e  malts  minimum^  of  two  evils  the 
least  is  to  be  chosen,  it  will  thence  follow,  that  it  h  better  for  thp 
kingdom  to  have  parcbased  its  redemption  from  popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  though  at  the  price  of  some  part  of  the  estates  and  fortunes 
of  the  subject,  rather  than  to  have  lost  all  at  one  throw  by  a  tymnnL 
cal  invasion  upon  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.     I  presume,  that 
even  some  of  those  busy  agents,  who  sow  these  seeds  of  discord  and 
division  among  us,  would  have  been  content  to  have  bought  their 
safety  almost  at  any  rate,  whilst  the  storm  was  imminent;  and,  now 
that  it  is  happily  blown  over^  and  noliung  appears  at  present,  but  a 
serene  sky  and  fair  wieather,  why  should  they  either  endeavour  a  re^ 
dnction  both  of  themselves  and  others  to  their  former  danger  (to  which 
their  turbulent  devices  do'  immediately  tend)  or  strive  to  create  ua. 
reasonable  dissatisfactions  against  sojnst  an  expedient,  as  each  one's' 
discharging  a  few  pence  for  an  insurance  of  the  publick  peace,  and 
quiet  settlement  of  the  nation  ?  ' 

It  is,  surely,  very  unaccountable,  that  those  men,  who  discovered 
so  great  an  alacrity  and  forwardness  in  opposing  of  popish  tyranny 
and  arbitiary  power,  should  now  endeavour  to  inslave  us  under  the 
same  nneasy  yoke,  but  with  this  additional  a^ravation  to  our  former 
servitude,  that,  whereas  we  were  then  allowed  some,  we  must  now 
make  brick  wiUiout  straw.  This  seems  so  wild  a  notion  of  obedience 
(the  result  of  the  passive  doctrine)  and  that  the  chief  wheel  in  that 
unaccountable  engine  of  absolute  sovereignty,  as  is  destructive  of  all 
government,  f aasmuch  as  it  is  utterly  irrecmiciieable  with  the  preser. 
vation  and  common  interest  of  human  society.  But  these  murmuring, 
seditious  spirits,  after  shamefully  retracting  from  their  early  officioas. 
ness,  in  their  encouragement  of  the  late  expedition  of  the  then  Prince 
of  Orange,  are  not  content  with  a  complete  enjojment  of  their  pro. 
pertiee^  under  the  even  steerage  of  this  great  and  skilful  pilot,  who  so 
justly  manages  the  helm  of  the  present  government,  as  not  to  invade 
the  rights  of  any  nmn ;  nor  yet  to  retain  their  particular  sentiments 
within  their  own  breasts,  but  they  must  needs  veAt  and  divulge  them 
to  others,  by  vriiich  they  become  the  publick  incendiaries  of  the  na- 
tion. Bat,  as  I  cannot  enough  admire  both  the  folly  and  ingratitude 
of  these  men,  who  strive  io  disseminate  so  poisonous  a  contagion ; 
$6  have  I  not  room  left  for  wonder  and  surprise,  to  observe  divers 
innocent,  well-meaaing  persons  so  unwarily  catched  and  infected  by 
it,  when,  not  many  months  ago,  fheir  lives,  religion,  liberties,  all 
TOI..  iz.  I  i  . 
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tiiat  was  dear  or  acceptable nnto  them, lay  apparently  at  stake:  For, 
-which,  I  pray,  do  they  account  the  more  advantageous  ?  Whether 
their  properties  to  be  infringed,  their  religion  rioUted,  tisetr  laws 
subverted,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  they,  with  their  wives,  chil. 
dren,  and  relations,  to  be  exposed  to  the  fiery  trial  ?  Or  to  be  ses. 
sonably  freed  from  these  amazing  terrors,  ready  to  overwhelm  them 
in  a  full  career,  when  they  received  a  signal  and  miraculons,  as  well 
'as  a  gracious  deliverance,  an4  that  as  much  above  their  hopes,  as  H 
has  since  appeared  to  be  beyond  their  desert? 

What  would  not  every  honest  man,  or  good  Christian,  have  gtven, 
at  thfit  time,  to  have  had  that  security  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his 
own  fig-tree,  the  liberty  of  his  religion,  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  pro. 
perty,  and  an  equal  itnd  just  administration  of  the  laws,  which  he 
enjoys  under  the  benign  influence  and  protection  of  the  present  gou 
vernment?  And  then,  with  what  face  can  he  deny  to  contribute  his 
respective  share  and  proportion,  not  only  to  the  assuring  of  his  owa 
particular  right,  but  also  that  of  the  general  interest,  together  widi 
what  is  infinitely  preferable  to  either,  die  Protestant  religion  in  the 
three  kingdoms  ? 

All  this,  and  much  more,  which  might  be  ofi^red,  and  insisted  upon 
(were  not  prolixity  improper  in  a  preface,  especially  to  so  small  a  dis- 
course, as  is  that  of  the  following  letter)  seems  exceeding  reasonable 
npon  the  former  hypothesis,  if  taxes  were  really  a  bui^en  and  op. 
pression  to  the' nation ;  which  the  following  sheets  do  abundantlj 
evince  that  they  are^not,  by  shewing,  that  they  are  so  far  fn>m  being 
a  dimiuution  of,  that  they  reallj  add  to  the  trad^  and  riches  of  a 
state. 

This  the  author  has  fully  proved,  from  the  opulent  condttioa  of 
those  countries  where  taxes  are  most  numerous;  and,  after  scfvenl 
copious  parallel  instances,  derived  from  foreign  monarchies  and  re. 
publicks,  shewing  their  great  advancement  by  taxes  and  frequent 
levies  upon  the  subject,  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  practica- 
bleness,  as  well  as  equal  advantage  of  the  same  to  these  kingdoms. 
This  I  thought  to  be  of  such  seasonable  and  publick  importance,  in 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  as  well  in  order  to  the  redL 
fying  the  aforementioned  general  prejudice  and  mistake,  as  to  ths 
silencing  of  all  intemperate  and  unreasonable  murraurers  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  in  the  methods  taken 
for  a  supply  of  the  naval  and  lahd.forces,  that  I  thought  fit  to  nsher 
it  into  publick  view,  as  considering  that,  if  these  men,  who  most  in. 
veigh  against  taxes,  could  be  brought  to  believe,  that  they  naturally 
tend  to  the  advantage  and  interest  of  the  state,  and  do  really  conduce 
to  the  inriching  and  improvement  of  it,  they  must  needs  cease  from 
their  seditious  clamours  against,  and  satyrical  reflexions  upon  die  go. 
-Vernment,  in  this  respect :  And  that  this  would  not  be  the  sole  advan. 
tage  which  would  accrue  from  the  clearing  up  of  this  mistake,  bat 
that  all  honest  and  good  men  will  join  more  cordially  than  ever  in 
their  unanimous  and  chearfol  contributions  to  its  support,  when  they 
are  made  sensible,  that  not  only  the  common  duty  of  subjects  (that 
indispensable  obligation  of  a  perpetual  gratitude^  which  they  owe  te 
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tfceir  deliverer)  and  fhe  natural  iasthict  of  self.preserYatlon  ought  to 
quicken  And  excite  them  thereunto  ;  but,  besides  all  this,  that  they 
a^e  really  gainers  by  this  course,  and,  consequently,  what  they  ex. 
pend  upon  that  account  does,  after  a  due  circulation,  return  to  them 
with  a  considerable  improYement  and  augmentation. 

Wartktf  Sir, 

Pursuant  to  my  promise,  at  our  late  conference,  I  here  present  you 
With  a  short  Essay,  concerning  Taxes,  which  I  submit  to  your  private 
censure,  and  shall  not  limit  yon  from  sending  it  to  the  press,  if,  in 
your  opinion,  it  may  prove  senriceable  to  the  publick. 

'That  tribute,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  customs,  taxes,  Sec,  were  ori. 
ginaily  a  mark  of  servitude,  is  evidenced  by  the  interrogatory  of  an 
infallible  author,  '  Of  whom  do  the  princes  of  the  earth  take  tri- 
bute?' 

But,  as  government  became  more  humane,  the*  savage  exaction 
upon  strangers,  was  less  rigid ;  and  the  Romans,  who  were  then 
masters  of  civil  government  in  the  world,  found  it  conducing  to  th« 
establishment  of  that  overgrown,  and «  prodigious  empire,  to  make 
eve^y  part  of  their  c6nquest  easy  to  the  people,  and  that,  in  point  of 
taxes,  they  should  be  universally  equal,  which  seems  to  be  con* 
firmed  by  that  of  Augustus,  when  he  ordered  all  the  world  to  be 
taxed ;  wherein  we  find  no  exemption  of  a  Roman  above  others. 
They  were,  indeed,  invested  in  divers  other  privileges,  but^  in  the 
matter  of  taxes,  we  find  the  wisdom  of  that  empire  to  make  no  dis« 
tinctioD  from  any  that  were  under  their  conquest  and  government. 

In  imitation  of  whose  equal  and  prudent  conduct,  all  succeeding 
•govertiments  have  been  guided  in  tempering  of  their  conquests,  and 
not,  as  in  the  first  ages,  making  boUi  persons  and  estates  the  pur« 
chase  of  rictory.  By  this  moans,  civilities,  laws,  and  chris. 
tianity  have  been  propagated  in  the  world  wiUi  that  advantageous 
success,  to  which  they  could  never  have  attained,  if  conquest  l\ad 
been  pursued,  and  employed  a^  in  former  ages,  in  all  the  inhuman 
acts  of  slavery,  riolence,  and  rapine. 

The  Romans  were  the  first  we  read  of,  that  regularly  paid  their 
armies ;  before  them,  the  Barbarians  might  sometimes  divide  the  spoil 
of  their  enemies,  and  other  savage  ways  they  had,  to  satisfy  their 
herds  of  men,  but  no  exact  payments  were  in  use,  until  the  Ro. 
•mans ;  and,  for  the  maintenance  and  encouragiement  of  so  good  a 
government,  they  imposed  taxes,  that  so,  in  intervals  of  peace, 
their  armies  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  committing  the 
like  ravage,   they  did  in  times  of  war,  and  publick  hostility. 

They  soon  became  artists  in  taxing  tlie  people,  inventing  ivays  to 
bring  in  money.  That  of  Augustus  Cassar,  in  taxing  the  whole 
-empire.  Seemed  to  be  in  the  manner  of  a  poll  whh  us.  There  was 
also  a  tribute  imposed  upon  passengers,  going  from  pUce  to  place, 
and  a  custom  levied  itpon  goods  and  merchandise; 

They  had  also  an  art  of  raising  money  from  aliens,  upon  the  accotint 
of  benigedmitted'tothe<^rivileges  of  Romans^  and  many  other  ways 
and  devices  they  bad  to  adviinee  moner^  whidi,  if  duly  consLdered^ 
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was  the  €hie^  if  iiot  onl j  reason,  why  thej  were  so  bmti  m  tht 
wor\d  for  good  gOTemment,  because  tiiat  they  pud  (knr  anny  and 
miDisters  of  state  so  well,  that  they  lay  not  under  the  templMiDQ  of 
Tiolence  or  bribery. 

I  shall  here  come  to  a  close,  in  relation  to  taxes  and  impositions, 
rnider  the  heathen  Roman  emperors ;  and  only,  in  order  to  the 
making  good  my  position,  that  taxes  are  no  charge,  Infer  from  this 
done  by  the  Romans,  that  it  was  none  in  their  days,  inasmnch  as  it 
kept  the  people  from  violence,  and  ravage  of  tlie  soldiers,  and  the 
worse  exactions  and  corruptions  of  civil  magistrates. 

We  will  now  make  an  enquiry  into  the  taiies  and  impositions  of 
Christian  princes,  and  then  compare  them  with  those  of  these  king, 
doms. 

Ftrs#,  Then  let  us  look  into  ^e  impositions  of  commeuwealdis. 
The  greatest  and  most  ancient  is  Venice.  None  will  say  that 
they  are  a  poor  state,  though  all  must  own  that  they  lie  under  heavy 
taxes,  insomuch  that  it  is  believed  in  those  countriea,  that  ths 
CbristianB  under  the  Turks  are  subject  to  less  impositions,  than  such 
es  live  under  the  Venetians ;  where,  besides  great  customs  upon  sll 
merchandise,  they  pay  excise  for  every  bit  of  bread  and  meat,  naj, 
for  the  very  salt  they  eat ;  and,  after  all  this,  the  poorest  labourer 
pays  his  )M>lI.mooey. •  And  yet,  where  is  there  a  richer  people? 
And  BO  government,  either  Christian  or  heathen,  in  the  known  world 
of  such  antiquity,  and  without  charge,  though  pestered  with  coati* 
Hual  wars,  at  one  time,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  had  m}!  the 
Christian  prmces  in  Europe  in  a  league  and  war  against  them,  except 
England. 

We  will  mention  the  next  commonwealth,  in  power  and  riches, 
tlie  United  Provinces.  I  need  not  particularise  their  taxes  ;  few  there 
are  of  our  kingdoms,  but  know  them ;  and  that  they  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  believed,  the  poorest  labonriog  man  in  Holland  ^Ms  to 
thpir  intrado  four  pounds  sterling  a  year,  so  great  is  the  exc^e  on 
every  tiling  they  eat  or  drink ;  besides,  upon  the  occasion  of  any 
war,  it  is  usual  to  raise  the  fortieth  penny  Upon  their  wh6le  estates ; 
yet  these  people  vie  with  ftll  nations,  in  matter  of  trade  and  ridies; 
and  It  is  matter  of  controversy,  which  of  the  two,  whether  they,  ot 
Venice,  in  proportion  to  their  extents  of  bind,  are  the  richer,  "nwy 
of  Holland  outdo  them  in  their  common  people,  as  to  wealth  and 
coin;  Now,  then,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  taxes  there  do  no  harm, 
since  the  very  peasants,  borei  they  call  them,  are  so  rich,  as  freim 
quently  to  give  a  tun  of  gold,  which  is  ten-thousand  pounds  of  our 
moneys  in  portion  with  their  daughters.  . 

'  The  naming  of  these  two  commonweKlths  may  serve  for  all  under 
tiuit  distinction.  I  shall  now  come  to  taxes  under  monardis.  To 
nominate  some  few,  as  mstances  to  supply  the  rest,  I  vrill  bc^a 
with  the  Empire,  where  taxes  are  generally  low,  and  conseqnendy 
file  people  poor ;  for  it  will  be  so,  as  I  shall  hereafter  demonstfate, 
wherever  the  rich  gehtry  and  others  have  nothing  to  fetch  money  out 
of  their  coffers,  but  their  own  e]q;>ence,  by  -which  the  < 
can  have  little  opportunity  to  improve  themselves, 
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Spftin  follows  mnch  the  steps  of  the  Empire  hi  their  taxes  ;'Bnd, 
although  there  are  numerous  causes  assigned  for  the  i^overty  of  that 
part  particularly,  under  the  nime  of  Spain,  yet,  that  of  their  irregu. 
lar  and  uncertain  taxes  does  powerfully  contribute  to  the  indigent 
state  of  tliat  kingdom ;  for  that  the  country  cannot  be  planted,  by 
reason  of  the  armies  living  upon  the  spoil  of  it,  not  having  a  penny 
pay  for  six  months  togetiier ;  by  which  means,  the  country  feels  little 
difference  from  the  conquest  of  their  enemies,  and  the  quartering  their 
own  forces. 

Portugal  is  more  craving  in  its  taxes,  impositions  being  heavy  on 
importations,  which  are  of  the  worst  sort,  yet  better  than  none ;  and, 
seeing  it  raises  a  considerable  revenue,  dieir  aimy  and  officers  of 
state  are  well  paid,  and  their  country  much  richer,  and  more  populous 
than  Spain,  that  borders  upon  them. 

I  shall  put  a  period  to  that  part  of  my  discourse,  referring  to  the 
taxes  of  foreign  princes,  with  that  of  France,  whicH  is  rather  the 
abhorrence,  than  example  of  any  Christian  prince;  his  tyrannical 
impositions  being  grown  to  an  unlimited  exaction  upon  all  men,  both 
sacred  and  civil;. and  yet  so,  if  the  barbarity  of  the  thing  could 
have  been  separated  from  the  effect,  those  unbounded  (axes  would 
not  have  impoverished  the  country ;  if  the  money  had  not  been  spent 
out  of  his  own  domhiions  in  foreign  conquests,  which  rarely  prove 
beneficial  to  the  country  that  invades. 

If  we  consider  France,  in  the  beginning  of  their  invasions  on  their 
neighbours,  we  shall  find  them  not  so  rich  .as  they  were  seren  years 
after,  notwithstanding  that  great  part  of  their  taxes  were  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  to  raise  men,  and  more  spent  in  paying  the  army  in  the 
enemy's  country,  and  buying  of  towns.  Now,  at  first  view,  this 
may  seem  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  impositions  upon  a  people, 
and  p.  great  part  of  them  carried  out  of  their  country^  should  make 
then!  thrive :  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seeming  paradox,  it  is  a  cer« 
tain  trcith,  as,  in  the  sequel  of  the  discourse,  will  be  fully  evident. 
And,  that  France  might  have  managed  a  war  with  all  Europe,  and  not 
have  l>e|^ared  the  kingdom,  as  now  it  is,  if  they  had  not  destroyed 
it  by  their^fierce  persecution  of  the  Hugonots ;  for  that  has  evidently 
been  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom.  Wliereas,  had  the  French  Protest, 
^nts  been  encouraged  and  piaintained  in  tlieir  rights  and  religion,  they 
woold  have  been  their  best  and  most  loyal  men,  both  in  peace  and 
war :  for  so  they  proved  in  the  minority  of  this  king,  in  the  general 
defection  of  France;  and,  had  they  been  now  possessed  of  their  reli. 
gion  and  rights  of  France,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  had  not  so  easily 
commanded  the  seas,  most  of  th^  French  seamen  being  of  that  pro* 
fession. 

We  now  come  to  compare  the  taxes  of  these  kingdoms  with  those  ' 
of  foreign  princes ;  and,  to  save  multiplying  of  words,  will  reduco 
all  under  two  heads : 

First  J  The  laws  and  manner  of  imposing  taxes  upon  their  subjects: 
and. 

Secondly^  The  quantum  and  duration  of  such  taxes. 

For  the  first,  The  laws  and  manner  of  imposing  taxes':  That  is  as 
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different  as  the  elimates  whkh  they  are  under.  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself,  or  the^  reader,  with  naming  of  all  the  kingdoms  in  Europe, 
but  shall  only  instance  some  of  the  most  considerable;  in  order 
.  whereunto,  I  shall  begin  with  Germany,  the  impositions  of  which 
country  may  be  brought  under  two  heads :  That  of  the  t^ure  aod 
obligation  of  the  priuces,  nobility,  and  free  cities,  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  in  the  wars  against  the  Turk. 

The  second,  By  levying  money  in  the  dyets,  neither  of  which,  if 
compared  with  those  of  England,  can  be  thought  easy.  That  of  fur- 
nishing men  is  little  better  than  tyrannical  in  the  lords  and  nobles, 
who  arbitrarily  force  their  tenants,  and  perhaps  neighbours,  to  com. 
pleat  their  numbers,  without  any  relief  in  the  greatest  abuse,  haTing 
none  to  make  complaint  or  application  to,  to  redress  their  gr\eTanccs 
and  violent  usage.  Then,  for  their  dyets,  they  are  so  few  for  the 
commonalty,  and  so  much  influenced  and  overpowered  by  the  pre. 
dominant  interest  of  their  grandees,  that  the  impositions  caa  hardly 
be  laid  with  any  equal  or  just  regaM  to,^or  right  consideration  of  the 
poor. 

•  Taxes  in  Spain  are  yet  more  arbitrarily  imposed,  the  people  hav- 
ing no  vote  there,  but  all  the  duties  laid  in  effect  by  the  king  and 
his  council.  In  some  cases  tj^ey  will  advise  with  the  nobility  and 
other  communities,  but  it  is  no  more  than  mere  compliment,  or  matter 
of  form  ;  for,  whatsoever  the  king  and  council  enact,  that  they  mast 
acquieke  and  agree  to ;  and  the  truth  is,  it  appears  so  by  their  irre. 
gular,  vexatious,  and  yet  most  unproiitable  way  of  taxes,  in  which 
they  are  much  short  and  inferior  to  any  government  in  Europe. 

France  makes  a  fair  shew  to  the  people,  and  yet  makes  a  better 
market  for  the  king,  lie  imposes  duties  under  the  pretence  of  the 
parliaments  of  each  province  laying  it  on  the  people ;  but,  at  the 
isame  time,  it  is  only  the  king^s  word  that  makes  the  ordinance  of 
'  parliament ;  not  as  here  in  England,  where  it  comes  last  to  the  king, 
for  the  royal  assent;  But  there  the  king  sends  the  parliament  word, 
that  he  will  have  so  much  money ;  and  all  the  favour,  that  they  can 
obtain  from  him,  is,  to  place  it  on  such  commodities,  or  vrays,  as 
they  think  most  eacpedient. 

And  it  is  not  unworthy  observation  to  remark,  that  these  parlia. 
ments  of  France  are,  in  effect,  no  more  than  courts  of  judicature, 
in  matters  of  right,  betwixt  man  and  man,  hearing  and  judging 
causes,  and  their  places  bought  from  the  king,  not  elected  by  the 
people.  So  that,  from  such  parliameuts,  nothing  can  be  expected 
t>ut  the  king^s  dictates, 

The  great  Duke  of  Muscovy  is  above  all  tyrannical  in  his  imposu 
tions,  charging  on  the  subject  what  he  pleases ;  and  yet,  which  is 
pore  oppressive  to  his  people,  forestalls  the  chief  commodities  of 
the  kingdom,,  or  what  comes  from  others,  and  sets  what  price  he 
thinks  fit  upon  them,  by  which  he  destroys  his  own  merchants  and 
dealers  ;  and  where  other  kings  make  themselves,  and  their  subjects, 
rich,  by  raising  money  on  them,  he  makes  himself  poor,  and  hii 
subjects  miserable  slaves,  barring  them  of  all  industry,  by  shutting 
them  out  from  trade,  and  agreeably  to  such  oppressions^  his  va^t 
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dominions  ai^  tiiialy  planted,  and  poor  to  a  prodigy ;  and,  had  (bey 
the  liberty  of  seeing  other  countries,  he  woald  yet  have  a  smaller 
stock  of  inhabitants ;  but  he  keeps  what  he  has,  by  making  it  death 
for  all  the  kindred  of  such  as  go  oot  of  his  dominions,  without  his  • 
license  and  permission. 

Next  to  him,  in  arbitrary  impositions,  is  the  Doke  of  Florence, 
who  Is  not  bounded  in  his  taxes,  and  likewise  ingrosses  seTeral  trades, 
and  sets  what  price  he  pleases,  upon  his  own  commodities;  by  which 
his  country  would  also  be  made  poor,  but  that  he  has  the  opportunity 
of  other  helps,  which  the  Great  Duke  of  Muscovy  is  not  assisted 
with,  viz.  a  country  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  world ;  and,  by  his 
making  Leghorn  a  free  port,  made  it  the  center  of  trade,  and  by 
that,  got  the  start  of  all  princes  in  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  has  many  advantages  of  raising  mfbney 
from  the  country,  rather  than  people,  and  yet  they  are  not  exempt 
from  taxes ;  all  which  contributes  to  the  enriching  of  that  kingdom, 
which  has  little  of  arts  or  trade  to  improve  it,  only  that  which  nature 
produces;  and  she  indeed  has  been  liberal  to  that  great  kingdom,  in 
Hiines  of  all  sorts,  though  least  of  gold  or  silver ;  but  abounds  in 
copper,  tin,  iron,  &c.  of  all  which,  the  king  has  a  tenth,  as  also  of 
cattle  and  com  ;  he  has  likewise  the  vast  demesns  of  bishops  and 
£hnrch.lands,  out  of  which  he  only  allows  a  small  competency  to  his 
own  bishops,  and  after  all  this,  he  has  liberty,  by  the  laws  of  tho 
land,  to  raise  money  on  the  subject,  in  case  of  war. 

The  King  of  Poland  is  restrained,  and  can  do  nothing,  but  by  the 
^eoree  of  the  dyet ;  yet  has,  by  that,  power,  upon  occasion  of  sud* 
den  streights « and  emergencies  in  war,  to  raise  money  upon  the 
people,  by  his  own  command,  without  assembling  the  dyet. 

Denmark  has  a  provision  for  its  support,  above  any  kingdom  ip 
Europe,  God  Almighty  having,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  particular  pro. 
▼idence,  supplied  that  kingdom,  out  of  its  own  production,  seeing 
there  is  little  in  it,  either  of  arts  or  nature. 

The  toll  of  the  Sound  is  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  crown, 
and,  as  befora-mentioned,  such  as  no  prince  in  Europe  has  the  like, 
for  that,  in  all  other  kingdoms,  taxes  are  raised  on  themselves;  but 
this  of  the  toll  from  ships,  passing  the  Sound,  is  from  strangers  that 
only  pass  by  his  country,  and  cannot  reimburse  themselves  there : 
Whereas  duties  imposed  on  foreigners,  that  bring  in  their  commo. 
dities  to  another  country,  is  no  more,  than  laying  it  on  themselves, 
only  with  this  difference,  tliat  they  make  foreigners  the  first  collec- 
tors of  it. 

The  other  duties  on  Denmark  are  not  considerable ;  that  on  cattle, 
which  they  sell  in  Germany,  is  of  most  value ;  as  their  Mrado  is  not 
great,  so  is  their  country  poor. 

I  need  not  mention  the  manner  of  laying  taxes  in  commonwealths  ; 
it  is  always  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  who  are  too  apt  to  cen. 
sure  their  representatives,  if  they  give  not  satisfaction  to  the  popu* 
lace. 

And,  notwithstanding  that  of  Venice  is  aristocratical,  yet  have 
they^such  numbers  In  their  senate,  that  no  tax  can  be  laid,  but  for  tho 
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good  of  the  comsioiiw«altli,  tiwre  being,  it  least, 
hundred  gentlemen  of  Venice,  which  are  all  the  lenale;  and  ahhoi^ 
flMUBjr  ef  them  are  engaged  in  the  wafs,  and  foreign  empioyinentc, 
yet  there  can  never  be  Ten,  if  bnt  one  qoaiter  of  tlieni,  than  onr 
great  council  the  parliament 

Thus  I  have  given  bat  a  succinct  account  of  the  natare  and  impo. 
sitioiis  of  taxes  in  foreign  kingdoms,  which  now  in  as  few  words  let 
ns  compare  ours  with,  and  we  sludi  see  how  happj  a  people  we  are 
$bine  the  best  of  our  neigfaboars. 

And  first,  let  us  consider  who  it  is  tikat  lay  impositions  npon  ns  i 
It  is  men  chose  by  ourselves. 

The  diference  indeed  is  great,  in  the  modu$  of  our  taxes  frooi 
other  kingdoms,  and  also  in  die'  use  of  "them.  For  the  wtoAu  in 
other  kin^oms,  they  generally  consider  only  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
that  impositions  may  not  touch  or  affiect  them,  and  care  not  how  in» 
supportable  or  grievous  they  are  to  the  commonalty :  but  with  ns  the 
taxes  reach  every  man  in  proportion  to  his  quality  and  expence. 

In  other  kingdoms  they  place  taxes  only  to  raise  mAney,  and  have 
no  regard  to  the  trade  of  their  kingdoms,  that  so  their  taxes  may  not 
prejudice  their  commerce.  But  iu  England,  care  is  always  had,  tint 
impositions  may  not  impede  our  trade  and  manufactories. 

Now,  as  to  the  use  and  employment  of  taxes  in  other  kingdoms5 
they  also  differ  much  from.  ours. 

in  seme  kingdoms  they  are  imposed  to  inslave  the  people,  and  keep 
them  poor,  as  in  Muscovy ;  in  other  parts  taxes  are  laid  to  inrich 
the  nobility,  as  in  Poland;  in  others,  to  fill  the  colfers  of  the  prince^ 
as  in  Florence. 

Whereas  none  of  these  uses  take  up  onr  taxes;  they  are  with  gieet 
care  and  caution  laid  out,  and  by  the  same  law  that  raises  them,  ap, 
propriated  for  a  particular  service,  and  last  no  longer  upon  the  peo. 
pie,  than  the  necessity  of  tfie  nation  requires ;  for  that  we  never  have 
money  raised,  but  for  the  defence  of  tlie  kingdom ;  though,  as  I  shall 
shew  in  tile  close  of  this  discourse,  it  would  redound  to  tiie  advantage 
of  the  kingdom,  if  there  were  more  taxes  raised,  and^iese  assigned 
to  publick  uses  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 

I  shall  now  come  to  the  chief  design  W  tiiis  diaconrse,  which  is,  to 
demonstrate,  that  taxes  are  no  charge  either  to  the  kingdom  in  gene, 
ral,  or  to  particular  persons  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  again  to  all. 

But  to  render  this  matter  the  more  plain  and  intelligible,  I  shall 
proceed  after  the  following  method : 

I.  Shew  who  in  the  kii^om  pay  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes. 

II.  MThat  use  is  made  of  these  taxes ;  and  how  they  circulate  in 
the  kingdom. 

III.  How  trade  is  improved  by  taxes. 

IV.  That  the  poor  are  employed  by  them. 

y.  That  a  set  of  men,  ef  no  use  in  the  kingdom,  aie  by  taxes 
made  profitable  in  the  commonwealth. 

VI.  That  taxes,  especially  when  trade  is  stopped  by  war,  is  the 
only  remedy  to  keep  the  trading  and  medianiek  hsads  of  the  king* 
dom  employed. 
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Vllr.  Thst  fftxes  win  inrich  the  naiioti,  and  di^^ne  In  it  m  mofc 
treasare,  when  there  if  no  foreign  tnide^  as  when  It  ii  open. 

To  begin  then  with  the  first  head,  who  it  is  that  pay  most  of  the 
taxes:  they  are  the  worst  mbmbers in  th^commonwenltli^  Mr.  the 
extravagant  aqd  debauched.  The  greatest  dnties  ate,  or  shoidd  be^ 
lakL  upon  commodities  for  pleasure  and  saasptooosness,  as  silks,  gold 
and  siWer  laoe,  ke.  Now  tiiese  are  wore  hi  the  greatost  excess,  bj 
tiie  extravagant  of  the  kihgdom,  bodi  men  and  woinen:  A  debancliee 
shall  spend  more  out  of  an  estate  of  a  tiionsand  ponnds  a  year,  than 
a  regular  man  will  from  tiie  annual  income  of  five  times  that  propon 
tion ;  and  a  miss  lay  out  more  oa  deaths,  than  a  countess.  So  In  the 
excess  to  indulge  the  belly,  as  well  as  providing  for  the  back.  The 
vast  consumption  of  wines  and  strong  liquors  is  by  ^is  sort  of  men  | 
nay,  the  poorest  debauch,  ttat  can  rise  no  higher  thtfn  to  beer  and 
tobacco,  pays  ten  times  as  much  in  the  year.  In  proportion  to  hk 
income,  as  the  greatest  peer.  It  wHl  banAly  gain  belief,  that  thei« 
are  many  of  the^meaner  people,  labourers  and  mechanlcks,  that  by 
their  expence,  when  they  are,  as  too  many  be,  extravagant,  pay  to 
the  publick  taxes,  above  one  tenth  of  their  daily  profit ;  As,  supi^ 
posing  that  a  labouring  man  may  earn  sixteen  pounds  a  year,  he  will 
expend,  though  not  very  extraordinarily  profuse,  one  half  of  it  in 
drink  and  tobacco,  upon  which,  the  duty  of  customs  and  excise  is, 
at  least,  two  pounds  of  the  eight,  which  he  lays  out  in  Idleexpences, 
Now,  it  would  be  vehemently  decried  and  exclaimed  against,  as  the 
greatest  oppression  upon  the  poor  imaginable,  if  by  a  poll  or  land* 
tax,  this  man,  that  virtually  pays  forty  shillings,  should  actually, 
end  above-board,  pay  so  many  pence  In  the  year. 

Thus  we  see,  tlwt  most  of  the  duties  and  impositions  on  the  king, 
dom  light  upon  such  as  do  least  good  with  their  substanoe ;  and  since 
they  imprudently  fling  It  away  upon  their  extravagancies,  it  is  oer« 
tatnly  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  that  th^re  are  taxes,  to  catch  some, 
thing  oat  of  it,  for  the  improvement  of  better  disposed  men ;  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  paragraph. 

The  second  particular  is,  what  use  Is  made  of  these  taxes ;  and  how 
they  circulate  in  the  kingdom.  In  order  to  which,  there  are  but 
two  ways,  in  which  they  are  employed  ;  one  is  for  the  kite's  court, 
the  other  for  provisions  o(  war,  in  the  maintenance  of  naval  and  land 
forces.  Now,  both  these  are  as  well  the  employment  of  trade  and 
artisans,  as  they  resolve  into  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  publick  peace.  There  is  no  money  which  cireu* 
lates  so  fast,  as  that  which  comes  into  the  hands  of  seamen  and  soL. 
dlers.  .  Other  men,  that  get  money,  frequently  lay  it  up,  and  so  It 
becomes  of  no  use  or  benefit  fai  the  kingdom :  but  men,  that  live  by 
their  pay,  generally  spend  it  faster  than  it  comes  in,  by  which  means 
the  money  of  the  kingdom,  like  the  blo«^  in  the  veins,  has  Its  regu. 
lar,  circular  motion,  and  every  member  of  the  body  is  warmed  and 
refreshed  by  it,  which  gires  life  and  motion  in  the  whole.  And 
this,  I  presume,  this  second  instance  of  the  use  of  taxes  proves, 
that  they  are  of  advantage  and  profit  to  the  kingdom. 

Thirdly,  How  trade  Is  hnproTed  by  taxes.    Upon'this  head,  theft 
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k  BNchto  Mttdd;  aod^  ir»^  it  wUl  be  rfeqaitite  to  uj  um^^Ungct 
the  nature. of  tnde,  bow  k  iiffecte  thie  kU^dom;  for  that  trade  maj 
In  some  cMes  prejodioe  H  nation,  and  make  it  poor  ;  as  tlie  trade  of 
Spain  doei  thit  kingdom.  Trade  may  also  e&minate  and  debauch  a 
country,  as  at  does  Italy. 

•  Now,  it  is  certain,  thet  we  are  not  free  from  both  theie  publick 
nischiefii  and  iaoooTenienoes  in  England ;  though  our  fortune  b  such, 
that  being  ialandera,  and  masters  of  one  commoidity,  which  no  lung. 
dom  has  in  that  perfeotion  as  ourselves,  which  is  wool,  that  hath  pat 
our  people  upou  manufactories,  which  is  the  treasure  of  this  natioo, 
and  keeps  our  exports  to  a  balance  with  our  imports ;  otherwise, 
this  kingdom  would  hare  been  as  poor  as  Spain,  and  as  effeminate  as 
Itajy ;  but  the  employment  of  our  milder  sort  in  manufactories  at 
home,  and  de  more  robust,  at  sea  abroad,  keeps  us  a  people  ia 
action,  end  so  preserved  from  the  luxury  and  elfeminateness  of  Italy, 
and  the  poverty  of  Spain.  I  need  not  spend  time  to  prove  bow  far 
we  are  tainted  with  the  mischiefs  before.mentioned.  Our  trade  with 
France,  in  all  ages  past,  sttf&ciei>tly  proves,  that  a  %iogdom  may  be 
,  made  poor  by  trade ;  as  we  should  have  been  by  the  vast  treasure, 
their  linaens,  wine,  silks,  toys,  and  salt,  drew  from  this  kingdom,  if 
our  other  commerce  in  the  world^  had  not  balanced  our  loss 
.there. 

Nor  are  we  froe  from  the  efibminateness  of  Italy,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  returns  of  our  gentry's  travels ;  a  mischief  to  be  lamented, 
lather  than  expected  a  reformation  of,  since  we  are  arrived  to  that 
hoghtof  vanity,  as  to  think  that  man  not  accomplished,  who  is  not 
become  master  of  the  delicacies  of  Italy,  and  extravagant  modes  of 
prance. 

But  to  return  to  my  province,  how  trade  is  improved  by  taxes. 
JFor  the  proof  of  which  assertion,  it  seems  plain,  that  Some  trade 
jaay  impair  a  kingdom,  and  such  taxes  and  impositions  may  abate, 
by  imposing  such  duties  as  they  cannot  bear.  So  far  then  it  will  be 
allowed,  that  they  improve  trade,  As  we  commonly  say,  saving  is 
gain :  So,  if  we  keep  out  a  destructive  trade  by  duties,  we  may  al. 
^low  that  an  improvement  of  our  own. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  matter :  taxes  improve  trade,  by  em* 
ploying  numbers  of  idle  men  in  naval  and  landZservice,  that  would 
otherwise  be  of  no  use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  pest  and  charge  to 
the  commonwealth.  We  seldom  see  any  ialisted  into  the  army,  that 
are  men  of  industry,  or  labour;  such  persons  are  the  wens  and  ex. 
crescencies  of  the  commonwealth,  that  deform,  but  not  strengthen 
the  body;  and  these  being  paid  by  the  taxes  of  another  sort  of  crea. 
tures,  as,  before  I  mentioned,  are  of  no  use  in  the  state,  but  to 
throw  abroad  the  treasure  left  them  by  their  fathers,  is  virtually  an 
improvement  of  trade ;  for  that  all,  like  the  rivers  in  the  sea,  terminate 
in  the  hands  of  industry  and  trades.  And,  perhaps,  if  duly  considered, 
more  men«  and  with  mo  re  certain  profit,  make  voyages  within  this  island 
upon  this  fund,  than  there  do  to  most  of  our  foreign  trades.  And  in 
this  place  1  must  touch  again  upon  the  nature  of  trade,  to  shew  thai 
private  hands  may  raise  their  fortunes  by  a  trade,  that  may  yet  be  a 
loss  to  a  kingdom,  as  in  that  of  France,  already  insisted  upon. 
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many,  I  wa§  like  to  say,  too  many,  liave  acquired  great  estates  by. 
Now,  all  the  haads,  employed  in  that  trade,  were  no  better  than  rob,, 
bers  of  the  kingdom,  in  carrying  away  our  treasure,  as  we  use  th« 
Moors,  giving  ns  gold  for  glass  beads. 

There  is  another  sort  of  trade,  that,  though  it  may  not  immedL 
ately  carry  away  any  of  the  stock  of  the  kingdom,  yet  it  does  hurt  in- 
taking  off  hands,  that  might  be  employed  •  to  the  ad?anUge  of  the 
kingdom.  Now,  in  both  these,  the^rade  of  taxes,  for  so  I  will  call  it 
for  the  future,  has  the  advantage,  for  that  it  carries  notbing  out  of  the 
kingdom,  nor  yet  takes  off  hands  that  would  be  better  employed  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  takes  away  the  disease  of  the  country,  idlers^ 
and  makes  them  at  least  so  profitable,  as  to  spend  money,  which  they 
would  not  be  ^ble  to  do,  if  the  publick  revenue  were  not  their 
stock. 

Fourthly,  The  poor  are  employed  by  taxes,  and  Are,  by  that 
means,  taken  off  from  being  a  chaVge  to  the  kingdom.  Many  men 
of  broken  fortunes  are  brought  into  the  hospital  of  the  revenue,  which 
may  be  so  accounted,  since  it  is  generally  filled  with  persons  that  are 
reduced  to  such  necessities,  as  qualify  them  for  charity. 

This  is  one  way,  that  taxes  employ  the  poor,  but  not  the  main 
thing  I  mean ;  which  is,  that  the  trade  of  taxes  employs  the  poor 
artisans  and  mecbanicks,  and  that  in  a  greater  measure  than  our 
Virginia  and  plantation-frade,  we,  with  so  little  reason,  so  much  boast 
of,  in  these  kingdoms. 

By  the  observations  I  have  always  made  in  my  tratersbg  the 
world,  I  find,  that  those  parts  have  been  most  opulent,  and  the  peopla 
safest,  that  filled  their  own  hives,  and  kept  their  swarms  at  home. 
That  little  commonwealth  of  Lucca  to  me  seems  a  patfern  for  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  is  as  practicable  in  the  greatest  dominions,  as 
that  little  spot,  whose  land  and  cities,  having  Lucca  joined  to  it, 
are  all  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of,  six  or  seven  miles  square; 
yet  in  that  compass  they  are  able  to  raise  about  twenty-thousand 
horse  and  foot:  a  thing  almost  incredible,  but  known  by  all  that 
have  travelled  that  way,  and  were  curious  into  such  enquiries. 

These  people  are  of  wonderful  industry,  and  inrich  themselves  by 
their  manufactories,  which  they  go  not  abroad  to  seek  a  market  for, 
but  mind  their  work  at  home,  and  so  become  more  considerable, 
than  those  that  spend  their  time  in  travels ;  being,  by  their  settled 
living,  able  io  afford  their  commodities  they  make,  cheaper  than  tho 
Genoese  and  Florentines,  their  neighbours. 

When  I  see  in  foreign  parts,  how  rich  and  powerful  a  little 
seigniory, commonwealth, or  state,  is  made  by  husbanding  their  people, 
J  often  lament  the  misfortunes  of  my  native  country,  that  might  cer« 
talnly  abound  with  the  greatest,  and  most  formidable  people  in  £u« 
rope,  if  they  followed  their  steps.  I  have  taken  up  some  of  your 
time  in  this  discourse  of  trade,  which  may  seem  foreign  to  my  subject 
of  taxes  ;  yet  I  must  be  obliged  to  do  it  in  all  my  future  argumenta, 
because  taxes  both  arise  out  of  trade,  and  maintain  trade. 

To  return  then  to  where  I  left  off,  That  the  poor  are  employed  bf 
them  in  their  several  occupations.    How  many  thousands  of  trades 
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men  hkre  we,  <li«t  are  nipported  by  our  land  and  sea  forcet,  irblGib 
could  hare  no  Tent  for  tbeir  commodities,  if  they  were  not  taken  ^ii 
stliorae?  Saddles,  bridles^  swords,  guns,  &c.  hare  so  foreign  mar. 
ket,  yet  they  employ  thousands  of  handt,  who  are  paid  by  taxes. 

FifHily,  There  is  a  set  of  men,  who,  like  rats  in  a  deling,  IHe 
upon  prey,  and  do  no  good  in  a  commonweakh,  which  these  taxes 
ferret  out  of  their  holes ;  those  impositions,  I  mean,  which  mir 
parliament  has,  with  great  wisdom,  now  laid  on  stocks  by  poll ;  for 
nothing  but  land-taxes  will  reach  usurers  and  misers,  who  tpeni 
Bothing  but  for  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  nature.  Now  tiiese 
men  are  the  moths  of  the  country,  it  being  more  mischierous  to  the 
kingdom  fai  general  to  hoard  up  money,  than  for  robbers  to  take 
it  by  force;  and,  though  the  law  protects  these  silent  thieres,  yet  they 
are  real  criminals,  that  lock  up  the  tools  of  the  industrious,  many 
suiTering  through  want,  that  could  be  profitable  both  to  themselrea 
and  others,  had  they  but  money  to  set  them  at  work.  Usurers  are^ 
by  too  many,  thought  a  vermin  in  the  commonwealth  ^  I  cannot  bat 
hare  a  better  opinion  of  them,  and  think  that  the  pest  and  plague 
of  the  nation  is  a  sort  of  pious  extortioners,  who  declaim  against 
usury  as  unlawful  gain,  but  will  buy  for  half  Talue  any  thing  they  can 
meet  with  from  a  person  in  extremity ;  and,  next  unto  these,  are  such 
as  adore  their  bags,  and  will,  upon  no  terms,  part  with  these  deities; 
their  bags  are  no  thoroughfair,  only  a  way  in,  but  none  out.  These 
men  are,  by  taxes  made,  against  their  wills,  small  benefactors  to 
their  country,  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  our  great  and  wise 
eouncil  of  the  nation  would  yet  pursue  them  farther,  and  lay  a  double 
imposition  upon  money  locked  up  in  chests,  more  than  what  is  out 
at  usury,  which,  being  employed,  is  on  the  duty  it  was  made  for; 
but  the  other  is  in  captirity,  and  the  paltroon  should  be  punished  for 
kis  cruelly. 

Sixthli^^  Taxes,  especially  in  time  of  .war,  are  the  only  preser. 
▼ation  of  all  men  employed  in  trades  and  manufactories;  and,  per. 
haps,  not  much  inferior  to  foreign  trade,  if,  in  all  respects,  considered; 
for,  as  to  what  is  spent  in  the  kingdom,  if  it  bring  nothing  in,  yet  it 
carries  nothing  out ;  and  so  far  the  taxes  are  profitable,  in  that  the 
kingdom  is  not  the  poorer  for  money  so  raised,  and  so  spent;  and,  in 
times  of  war,  and  prohibition  of  trade  abroad,  if  money'  were  not 
raised  by  taxes,  and  that  employed  amongst  our  roechanicks  and 
manufactories,  men  would  be  forced  to  seek  their  bread  abroad,  and 
the  loss  of  mf  n  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  kingdom. 
The  practice  of  (he  Dutch,  in  burning  their  spices  when  they  have 
such  quantities  as  would  lower  the  price,  might  be  something  in  di. 
rection  in  this  case,  and  seems  a  better  gorernment  to  employ  all 
our  hands  in  time  of  war,  as  fully  in  their  manufactories,  as.erer 
they  were  in  a  frte  trade,  though,  when  they  were  made,  they  were 
burnt,  it  being  of  dangerous  consequence  to  discontinue  trade. 
There  is  no  adjourning  labour ;  and  mechauical  arts,  in  a  few  months^ 
will  either  lose  the  men,  or  they  their  trade  by  some  other  course  of 
Kfe. 
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Sevenihtf^  That  taxes  make  the  Idngdom  rieh,  and,  b  time  of 
war,  disperse  as  much  money  in  the  nation,  as  trade  dees  in  time  o( 
peace. 

Here  I  must  touch  again  upon  trade,  and  enquire  what  trade  brings 
us  in  bullion,  gold,  or  coin,  for  we  have  some  of  all,  though,  cod* 
aiderlng  the  value  of  o\|[r  native  commodities,  it  is  wonderful  that  we 
should  have  so  little ;  and  that  of  those  numerous  trades  which  our 
navigation  intltles  us  to,  ^that  we  should,  bj  carrying  in  our  ships 
our  own  manufactori^s,  out  of  all  those  advantages  add  so  little  to 
the  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  and  bring  home  no  bullion  but  by  our 
trade  to  Spain,  and  ^ome  little  from  the  Levant,'  our  Guiney  trade, 
and,  for  some  years  past,  buccaniers  in  the  West-Indies.  But  that, 
which  is  our  best  fund,  is  the  trade  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  former 
is  made  considerable  to  us  by  our  East-Indla  commodities,  which 
fetch  from  Spain  more  than  we  send  out  in  specie,  though  some  believe 
the  East-India  company  does  us  hurt,  by  carrying  out  the  gold  of  tho 
kingdom. 

Now  then,  if  the  greatest  part  of  our  trade  consists  in  bringing  in 
commodity  for  commodity,  then  all  the  benefit  of  that  trade  is,  that 
it  gives  employment  to  our  common  people  in  their  mechanick  arts  ; 
and,  if  we  can  do  that  by  our  own  expence  at  home,  it  is  mor^  the 
profit  of  the  kingdom,  than  by  sending  them  abroad ;  for  tW  we 
avoid  the  hazard  of  the  sea,  and  other  accidents  abroad.  It  seems 
then,  that  taxes  do  that,  since  they  issue  forth  money  for  payment  oC 
our  artisans  and  mechanicks,  that  are  employed  in  making  com* 
modities  for  our  own  use,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  for  that 
foreign  trade,  which  furnishes  us  with  bullion;  and  by  that  it  ap. 
pears  that  we  are  much  greater  gainers  by  the  trade  of  taxes,  than 
by  all  our  foreign  trade,  which  brings  in  nothing  but  commodity  for 
our  own  expenc^.  We  see  that  the  care  of  our  parliament  is,  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  to  encourage 
that  commerce,  which  brings  us  in  money  for  our  own.  This,  then, 
is  the  surest  trade,  I  know  for  that  purpose,  of  laying  such  impo. 
sitionsas  may  fetch  out  the  misers  hoards,  which  are  as  remote  and 
foreign  to  the  emplojrments  of  the  kingdom,  as  those  in  the  mines  at 
the  Indies ;  and  I  know  no  difference  betwixt  bringing  treasure  out  of 
an  iron  chest  by  a  good  law,  and  plowing  the  seas,  by  long  and 
dangerous  voyages ;  only  the  advantage  seems  greater,  by  getting 
it  from  an  enemy  at  home,  than  a  friend  abroad.  But  undoubted  it 
is,  that  the  kingdom  is  as  much  increased  in  its  common  stock,,  as  is 
brought  out  from  the  moneyed  men.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
a  letter  to  evince,  what  I  am  morally  sure  ot^  that  the  poll  and  land. , 
taxes,  passed  this  last  session,  have  actually  brought  into  the  bank  of 
trade,  more  ready  money  than  came  into  the  kingdom,  during  the  late 
king's  unhappy  reign ;  and  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  to  believe  that  taxes, 
even  to  the  nieanest  man,  is  a.  charge,  for  that  his  mite  is,  with  in. 
crease,  returned  by  the  expence  of  that,  wl^ich  would  never  have 
seen  ^y,  but  by  the  force  of  a  law;  so  that  pnblick  taxes,  expended 
in  oar  own  country, -may  be  accounted  the  poor  and  tlie  mechanick's 
hank,  by  which  they  are  employed  and  maintained;  and,  as  the 
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toeaner  sort  hare  adTantage  by  taxes,  so  hare  they  of  better  quality  j 
the  landlord  has  his  rent  the  better  paid  by  the  quick  retams  of  money  ; 
the,  merchants,  and  other  traders,  find  it  in  their  payments  and 
receipts;  the  country-farmer  in  the  sale  of  his  corn  and  cattle.  For 
this  is  certinn,  that  most  men's  expence,  either  in  cloaths  or  food, 
h  according  to  their  money  or  fortune,  not  appetite  or  Tanity ;  many 
tnen  content,  or  rather  confine  themselves  to  a  three-penny  ordinary, 
that  would  spend  twelve-pence,  if  they  had  it.  So  that,  after  all  the 
noise  and  clamour  that  is  made  in  the  kingdom,  inreighing  literally 
against  the  heavy  taxes,  which  are  on  the  subject,  this  unreasonable 
declaiming  is  made  for  them  that  no  man  loves,  the  griping  misers, 
that  hoard  up '  money.  For  he,  indeed,  seems  only  aggrieved  that 
pays  out  to  support  trade,  in  which,  he  never  had  the  heart  to  do 
good ;  and  even  this  man  would  be  a  gainer  too  by  taxes,  if  he  were 
not  separate  from  human  society,  and  trusted  neither  God,  nor  man ; 
whatever  he  has  ib  do  in  the  world,  is,  to  see  that  he  runs  no  hazard 
in  it,  and  whoever  he  deals  with  must  be  sure  to  him,  though  he  can. 
clot  l>e  so  to  himself.  And,  besides  this  extreme  earth-worm  that 
hoards,  there  is  another  set  of  men,  that  do  little  good  in  the  com. 
monwealth,  and  that  is  such  as  have  more  money  by  them  than  they 
can  employ,  and,  perhaps,  would  gladly  put  It  out  to  interest,  but 
cannot :  These  are  less  faulty  than  the  former,  yet  should  be  obliged 
to  do  some  good  with  their  treasures ;  and  the  best  way  seems,  to 
lay  a  round  tax  upon  that  money.  It  is  with  reason  believed,  that 
there  is  now  ten  times  the  proportion  of  money  in  the  kingdom,  as 
was  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First ;  yet  no  more  stirring  in 
tile  kingdom,  but  what  is  brought  out  by  customs  and  duties.  Then, 
would  it  not  be  as  beneficial  to  trade,  by  taxes  upon  the  misers  and 
hoarders  of  money  before-mcntioned,  to  fetch  it  out  fitmi  them,  as 
trith  ships,  to  get  it  from  foreigners?  We  have  rich  mines  at  home, 
that  may  keep  us  in  full  trade  these  ten  years,  if  we  had  none  abroad; 
and  nothing  but  such  impositions,  as  may  supply  the  want  of  trade, 
can  keep  our  artisans  and  manufactories  together. 

Thus,  I  have  huddled  together  a  mixed  discourse,  which,  I  fear, 
inay  be  troublesome,  to  collect  and  shape  for  your  apprehension ; 
but  your  greater  judgment  will  unite  its  incongruities.  I  can  only 
justify  the  matter  to  be,  in  the  main  of  it,  collections  from  the  prac 
tice  and  usage  of  other  places ;  for  what  relates  to  this  nation,  you 
are  a  better  judge  than  I  am,  who  am  guided  by  the  practice  of 
trade,  and  that  is,  I  doubt,  too  often  exploded  by  ministers  of  state. 

I  confess  the  fatigues  of  government  are  above  the  conduct  of  a 
-mercantile  head ;  and,  therefore,  I  acquiesce,  without  much  enquiry 
into  them,  only  sit  often  down  with  doubtful  conjectures  of  the  issua 
of  our  present  affairs. 

I  mean  not  of  the  present  distractions  which  an  inconsiderabla 
-number  of  roalecon tents  fling  among  us,  whose  profession  more  im. 
mediately  obliges  them  to  the  characters  of  peace.makers,  than  it  does 
other  christians :  These  will  cease  with  the  Romish  interest,  that 
masks  itself  mader  them ;  but  that,  which  I  fear,  is  a  distraction  of 
the  trades,  manufactories,  and  Industry  of  thenation,  because  I  sea 
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none  concerned  for  it  The  tumour  of  the  times  looks  more  like  th^ 
rifling  ^f  a  camp,  than  improvement  of  tr^de  and  commerce ;  liiost 
men  in  court  and  city  pursuing  employments,  ciril  or  military,  wliich 
I  take  to  be  an  ill  omen,'  and  doubly  to  be  blamed : 

f*irstj  For  men  of  fortune  and  employment  in 'trade,  to  take  Awaj^ 
that  which  should  be  bread  for  the  decayed  man. 

And  then,  Secondly^  It  is  mi^chieTo us  to  the  commtmweaHh,  to 
liare  men,  that  can  employ*  themselves  in  it,  to  be  ttfken6irfr(^m'pro« 
'moting  the  publick  in  their  proper  station. 

Having  thus  run  through  the  nature  and  use  of  taxes,  with  th« 
reasons  that  seem  persuasive,  as  to  the  great  help  they  are  to  th« 
support  of  this  kingdom ;  you  may,  perhaps, .  expect'  i  should  say 
something  of  the  way,  how  taxes  may  be  most  beneileiitlly,  and  easily^ 
laid ;  but,  in  that,  I  am  barred  by  some  impertinent  pens,  who  are 
every  day  .printing  their  follies ;  to  which  is  added  an  nnacconntable 
boldness,  not  to  say  more,  by  their  designing  to  direct  the  great 
council  of  the  natioii.  '  1  could  name  several  that  have  taken  pains  in 
this  matter;  but,  omitting  others,  I  cannot  but  name  a  paper  I  saw 
the  other  day,  intitled,  *  Proposals  humbly  offered  to  the  con. 
^  sideration  of  this  present  parliament,  being  a  soft  and  easy  way  for 
'^  raising  of  money,  in  order  to  the  perpetual  maintaining  and  de« 
^  fending  of  this  kingdom.' 

The  author  there  tells  you,  how  the  nation  shall  be  supported  by  « 
miracle ;  and,  if  it  were  only  so,  I  might  not  think  it  impossible. 
But,  as  our  faith  must  be  above  reason,  yet  not  against  it,  so  I  tliink 
are  miracles ;  but,  perhaps,  that  gentleman  has  another  fund  for  hit 
invention  out  of  the  Turk's  opinion,  that  lunaticks  and  idiots  are  in. 
spired,  and  such  may  be  thought  so,  that  propose  to  break  the  most 
ancient  tenure  of  England,  and  to  raise  up  a  treasure,  which,  to  use 
his  own  words,  nobody  ever  thought  of  before ;  a  stock  of  honesty 
to  pay  fleets  and  armies:  He  is  only  short  in  not  proposing  a  way^ 
how  to  make  that  treasure  saleable ;  for  he,  that  has  it,  will  not  part 
with  it ;  and  they,  who  have  it  not,  are  seldom  in  love  with  it,  nor 
will  take  it  in  payment,  without  the  gentleman's  token,  that  fonnd  out 
this  unknown  treasure. 

I  beg  pardon  for  this  digression,  which  I  make  only  to  shew  the 
cause,  why  I  am  loth  to  croud  in  among  the  politicks,  as  he,  that 
gives  this  advice  to  the  parliament,  often  mentions. 

But,  though  I  dare  not  presume  to  direct  the  l)est  and  most  pro. 
fitable  way  of  taxes,  yet  I  will  here  name  such  as,  I  thhik,  are  not 
the  most  desireable,  and  then  mention  such  as,  in'oUier  parts  of  the 
world,  are  thought  most  agreeable. 

For,  such  as  I  take  to  be  uneasy  to  the  people,  and  not  most  pro.' 
fitable  to  the  state,  are, 

FirHf  Those  that  are  levied  on  the  subject,  by  way  of  fees  in 
offices.  This,  that  in  its  original,  was  either  to  1)e  a  profit  to  the 
crown,  in  bringing  in  money  to  the  king's  exchequer,  or  an  ease  to 
the  crown,  in  saving  the  charge  of  salaries,  for  officers  about  the  law, 
&c«  ts  now  become  neither.    Perhaps,  if  an  estimate  wa^made,  there 
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wwAi  be  fovnd  some  milUoas  sterling,  raised  in  tiiis  kiagdom  on 
•ffioes,  of  which  there  comes  not  the  thotisandth  part  (nto  the  king's 
treasury ;  nor  that  which  is  more  strange,  not  a  penny  sared  of  Oi% 
king's  cliaige,  id  maintaining  those  officers.  Some  hare  thousands 
a  year,  in  fees  and  perquisites,  that  yel  hare  a  large  salary  from  the 
king. 

Others  have  offices,  whose  fees,  when  first  established,  wpnld  but 
aCbrd  an  honest  liveifliood  to  the  officer  that  officiated ;  but  in  pro. 
cess  of  time,  it  is  adTanced  to  ten  times  that  ralue,  and  now  is  ma. 
IMged  b^  a  deputy,  perhaps,  for  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
profit  ofihe  office.  This  seems  a  grievous  tax,  and  Would  be  thought 
so,  if  appropriated  to  any  particular  use  of  the  crown:  As  for 
example,  if  the  parliament  should  give  a  certain  tax  to  the  king,  for 
maintaining  a  war  with  France ;  ana  diis  tax,  contrary  to  expectation, 
amounted  to  five  times  the  charge  of  that  war,  would  it  be  thought 
reasonable  for  the  king  to  demand  a  farther  supply  from  the  people? 
Or  rather,  would  it  not  he  thought  equal,  to  ease  the  sulyect  of  so 
much  of  tiiatlax,  as  is  surplus  to  the  charge. 

The  case  seems  parallel  in  offices,  and  if  inquired  Into,  there  may 
be  thought  almost  enough  there  to  saye  the  lungdom  from  other 
taxes ;  but  I  would  not  lie  understood  to  in?ade  any  man's  property. 
The  wisdom  of  the  nation  might  find  expedients  to  do  a  general  good, 
without  a  particular  injury  to  any  man. 

Secondly^  Pc^Umoney  seems  an  unequal  and  unprofitable  tax; 
unequal,  if  it  Im  by  a  general  way,  all  heads  to  pay  alike,  the  cobler 
with  the  lord ;  ana  unprofitable,  if  it  lie  by  distinction  of  qualities ; 
for  that  it  gives  great  opportunity  of  frauds  in  collection,  and  not 
witliout  some,  in  point  of  estate  and  quality,  broken  men  thinking  it^ 
and  too  often  affecting  a  credit,  by  being  returned  in  the  polLbook 
of  that  talne,  which  in  truth  they  may  not  he. 

Thirdt^^  Such,  as  are  raised  by  benevolence,  are  the  worst  of 
taxes,  and  this  of  free  gift  is  of  double  consideration :  First ^  as  it  b 
from  the  snbject  to  tlie  prince,  and  tlien  as  it  b  from  the  people^  one 
to  another. 

Benevolence  from  the  subject  ta  the  prince  is  dangerous,  in  that  tt 
brings  men  nndeir  discrimination ;  he  that  gives  not  largely,  perhaps, 
beyond  hb  ability,  will  be  looked  upon  as  disaffected.  And  such  is 
the  unlimited^ess  of  this  way  of  taxing,  that  men  have  no  rule, 
wliereby  they  may  be  safe,  but  shall,  it  may  be,  be  compared  io  men 
of  twice  their  estates,  or,  that  which  is  worse,  with. sycophants,  fools 
of  the  times,  who  are  extravagant  in  their  contributions  to  that 
government,  which  refunds  them  equally  to  their  service. 

That  of  benevolence  one  to  Qie  other  is  a  frequent  tax  in  the  king, 
dom,  and  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  our  govem. 
ment. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  this,  given  by  authority,  for 
losses  by  fire,  aid  other  general  calamities.  I  seldom  see  it  for 
losses  at  sea,  though  they  are  yearly  much  greater  than  those  by  fire. 
But  to  return,  this  way  of  raising  money  by  benevolence,  to  relieve 
•ae  another,  b  a  tax  on  the  best  men,  and  an  impunity  on  the  worst* 
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Good  men  are  apt  to  coQimiserate  the  necessities  of  their  neigfaboars, 
^irben.bad  men  too  often  rejoice  at  tbem^  and  seldom  gire  any  thing 
to  relteTe  them.  It  is  God  only  that  can  regulate  the  affections;  man 
can  compel  the  outward  conformity.  And  there  seems  in  nothing  a 
greater  want  of  the  aid  of  govemment,  than  in  this  of  payments  to  any 
publick  use,  the  want  of  which  renders  honest  men  a  sacrifice  for  un« 
charitable  misers. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  the  collection  for  the  poor  at  church«^ 
doors  no  better ;  for^  till  men  be  alike  Tirtuousor  ricious,  that  can  bo 
no  equal Jery,  that  leaTes  men  at  liberty.  The  government  %re  best 
judges  of' what  the  poor  should  receive,  and  the  rith  pay  ;  and  if  that 
were  thought  convenient,  it  seems  to  me  most  equal,  where  every  ono 
shpuld  give  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  neighbour,  according  to  hU 
worldly  substance,  not  christian  charity. 

Fourthiy^  Impositions  upon  men,  for  their  religion,  seems  no  good 
way  of  taxes.  Indeed,  the  truly  conscientious  man  will  think  that 
well  bestowed,  which  purchases  die  exercise  of  his  religion,  but  that 
is  no  warrant  for  imposing  it.  We  may  say,  under  the  gospel,  that 
which  Ddvid  conld  not  under  the  law :  ^  That  he  would  not  serve  God 
with  that  which  cost  him  nothing.' 

I  so  much  doubt  my  judgment  in  my  own  province,  that  I  dare  not 
intrude  into  that  sacred  one   of  divinity ;    but  tliink  it  allowable  to 
take  any  choice  of  opinions  in  this  matter,  and  with  those  I  join,  that, 
think  no  error,  in  fundamentals,  should  be  allowed  in  a  christian  * 
church,  nor  any  difference,  in  circumstantials,  purchased  by  monc^» 

Fifthl^^  Monopolies  are.  an  ill  way  of  raising  money ;  for  any  set . 
of  people,  t9  have  the  particular  selling  of  any  .commodity,  or  using 
any  arts,  though  they  pay  a  great  rent  to  the  government,  is  yet  a  . 
great  prejudice  and  tax  to  the  people,  wheie/io  industry  shoi^  be 
restrained. 

Yet  1  am  of  opinion  against  them  that  think  the  Turkey,  Hftm. 
borough,  East.India,  and  other  companies,  for  foreign  trade,  a 
monopoly.  The  case  is  vastly  differing,  and  so  far  from  hindering  a  . 
publick  good,  that  they  presenre  those  trades  in  the  kingdom,  wlucfa 
would  be  torn  to  pieces,  by  a  confused  and  general  trade.  It  was 
evident  in  the  time,^  when  the  East-India  trade  was  at  larger;  but  this 
requires  an  ample  discpurse  of  itself. 

StiOdy^  I  take  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  money  to  be  a  tax, 
and  no  good  one.  We  'are  less  afflicted  with  that,  than  any  people 
In  the  world;  yet  some  little  touches  we  have  had,  rather,  by  ac. 
cident  than  design,  so  needs  the  less  to  be  said  on  them ;  but  where, 
ever  it  is  used,. the  subject  is  the  sufferer ;  •  for,  call  mopey  what  yoa  . 
will,  it  has  its  standard  in  the  world,  and  is  no  more  than  what  other 
nations  account  it,  according  to  its  intrinsick  value,  not  what  nama  . 
any  king  or  government  gives  it. 

Now,  if  a  prince,  as  the  French  often  do,  raise  money  in  name, 
the  landlord  and  offlcer,  that  receive  fees  and  pensions,  are  the  losers. 
The  merchant  and  tradesmen  lose  but  once,  by  as  much  as  they  haW: 
in  their  hands,  at  first  coming  out  of  the  eharge ;    but  those  men  of 
«al  estates  are  losers,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  for  that  th«y  must  t»ke  i|/ 

Toc  n.        '  K  k 
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for  whtA  th*  goTerameot  calli  it ;  bvt  the  merchant  and  i 
will  not,  beouiM  liiey  put  a  talue  upon  their  cemnodilies  accordl 
Inglf.  If  tha  gofsernment  makes  twenty  shillings  diree  and  twenty, 
the  morofaaal  wiU  ha?e  tiiree  and  twenty  shillings,  for  twenty  shillingn 
WNWth  of  Gomniodities:  so  that  he  pnnst  value  it  according  as  it  bears 
with  the^'intrinskk  Tahne ;  for  in  proportion  to  that,  he  boys  and  sella 
throughout  the  world,  howerer  kings  and  governments  gire  names  to 
their  several  coins.  So  we  see  it  in  France  and  Holland,  where  they 
reckon  their  cash  by  liTrss  or  crowns,  and  in  Ilolkad,  by  gilders, 
and  ponndb  Flemish ;  yet  still  the  merchant  rules  himself  by  tile 
standard  in  England,  which  is  thought  (he  best  in  Europe. 

SevenMif,  Raising  meney  from  tratellers  and  passengers,  over 
btidges,  and  through  cities,  as  they  do  much  in  Holhind,  seems  an 
unequal  tax,  and  subject  to  great  fraudb.  I  take  it  to  be  unequal, 
because  genefally  it  is  the  poorest  and  most  industrious  tfaatare  liaMe 
to^it,  and  peihaps^  it  oftea  reaches  those  that  are  travelling  to  find 
oat  charify,  or  labour  ibr  a  living.  Now,  to  exact  from  tiiem  before 
th^  ha^epurclmsed  it^  is  a  severity  equal  to  tiiat  of  making  brick, 
isithout  stiaw  or  stobble. 

It  is  liable  to  great  frauds,  since  it  is  imposmble  to  have  a  check; 
so  that  tite  gatherers  are  ander  great  temptetioos,  and  the  collectors, 
being  meftof  mean  qui^ty,  are  apter  to  be  seduced. 

Those  tsKos  seem  most  beneficial  to  the  government,  whidi  pass 
thrnugh  few»and  most  solvent  hands.  And,  as  it  is  secure  for  the  state, 
foit  is  most  easy  fi>r  the  people ;  and,  the  better  that  impoeitiona 
asacoUectad,  the  move  are  the  people  disburdened  from  new  levies. 

I  shall  n^w-  come  ta  shew  what  are  thought  in  other  Idogdoms  most 
advisal^le^  and  thejf^  are  these : 

Fir^i  thMofaxcise,  which  is  most  used  in  the  United  Provinces, 
which  we  should  here  think  intolerable,  to  be  laid  on  every  bit  whi^ 
w»eaa;  bpt  there  it^is  ftmnd  useful,  and  time  has  made  it  natural 
to  tlm  peopla; »  so  fas  Venloe  and  other  parts.  The  great  Duke  of 
FlofenoodseatiM  saawy  by  raising  most  of  his  revenue  upon  con. 
aamptions  iniiis  own  dominions,  which  indeed  seems,  of  all  taxes,  the 
most  equal;  fi^r  that  no  man  by  it  can  be  said  to  be  oppressed,  ho 
being  hia  own  aasessor,  and  pays  but  what  he  pleases,  according  to 
his  expence.  But  laying  it,  as  they  da  in  the  United  Provinces,  upon 
the  food  of  die  poor,  might  be  thought  a  grievance.  If  that^  and  (mdo 
defect  morO)  could  be  rmaedied,  tlwre  could  be  nothing  said  against 
this  tax^;  and  tiuut  ii,  the  rich  miser,  who  starves  his  miserable  body, 

2oes  most  free ;  therefore,  as  to  him,  I  have  before  given  my  opinion, 
ow  he  might  be  reached. 

,  Where  this  excise  is  most  used,  importations  and  exportations 
aaa  most  eased,  by  wUch  means,  trade  is  greatly  improved,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  levies  to  the  king  or  state'  much  augmented; 
for  diat  the  expence  of  those  merchants  and  seamen  tlmt  repair 
thither,  thou^  they  sell  nothing^  but  come  to  see  a  market,  is  con- 
•iderablev 

Seeondfjfy  In  other  countiies,  Jews  are  particularly  taxed,  and  for- 
^ihich'theieae^ma  good  reason,  for  thai  no  tax  hardly  reaches  thett« 
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£nf,  like  the,  misers  before  spoken  of,  they  ar&  indeed  beyond  theni^ 
tor  that  excise  touchc  th  not  them.  They  neither  eat  nor  drink  with 
christians;  a* few  eggs  or  herbs  are  most  of  their  food;  live  sbrdidly^ 
tiCnd  spend  little:  Have  no  lands  or  rents  to  be  reached  by  any  tax* 
Dor  is  their  trade  profitRble  to  a  kingdom,  or  advantageous  to  the 
revenue,  dealing  most  in  bills  of  exchange,  jewels,  and  concealabla 
commodities,  that  pay  no  duty. 

These  men  should  be  reached  by  a  particular  tax,  &nd   so  made 
profitable  to  a  kingdom. 

Thirdly^  in  some  places,  the  government  maintains  play-houses 
iknd  matters  of  sport  and  recreation,  paying  the  actors  salaries,  and 
diking  the  profit  into  their  own  treasures.  And  in  other  parts, 
^s  in  Holland,  the  poblick  have  one  that  takes  part  of  what  is  given 
by  spectators;  so  that  they  make  a  gain  out  of  that  waste  money, 
foi'  DO  better  can  I  term  it.  If  a  calculation  was  made  of  all  'tho 
money  spent  in  England,  by  such  diversions,  it  might  be  thought, 
a  round  sum  might  be  raised  to  the  king.  Does  it  not  seem  an  omis. 
i^on,  that  a  play-house,  which  receives  twenty-thousand  pounds 
tf  year,  should  pay  nothing  to  the  publick;  when  a  coffee«house. 
that  receivei  not  one.thousand  per  annum,  pays  twenty  pounds  r 
And  so  it  is  in  siusickJiouses,  bear-gardens,  and  plays  in  fairs,  &c« 
Fourthly^  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  Italy, '  France,  and 
Spain,  a  tax  of  labour  upon  malefactors  condemns  such,  as  we  here 
punish  with  death,  to  the  gallies  and  mines,  which  is  a  punishment  of 
greater  terror  and  longer  example  than  death,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  profit  to  the  kingdom.  I  have  often  thought  upon  this  particular, 
and  spent  hours  in  debate  with  myself,'  and  therefore  shall  beg  your 
patience,  if  I  trouble  you  with  a  tedious  harangue  of  but  part  of  mj 
conceptions. 

I  have  enquired  first  Into  the  law  of  God^  then  into  that  of  othet 
kingdoms,  and  find  that  we  differ  from  both  in  our  punishment 
for  felonies.  The  law  of  Moses,  wliich  is  more  severe  than  ours  in 
many  things  (as  that  of  adultery,  and  disobedience  to  parents,  the 
latter  of  which  is  by  our  law  not  so  penal  as  a  btoken  head)  yet,  in 
felonies,  not  so  extreme  as  we  are ;  so  far  from  making  It  death,  as 
not  to  inflict  a  corporal  punishment.  The  restoring  of  four.fold  waa 
directed  by  the  great  judge  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and,  if  the  thief  had 
nothing  to  make  satisfaction  with,  he  was  to  be  sold.  But  our  lawi 
and  customs  differ  much,  when  we  pdnish  the  kingdom  for  tiie  fault 
of  an  evil  member.  It  will  not  be.detiied,  but  that  the  treasure  of 
men  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  money, 

Now,  to  tak<e  away  the  life  of  a  man  is,  io  its  prop^nihni,  equal  to 
m  fnan*s  cutting  off  a  limb,  because  it  is  sorO*  A  thief  H'  a  diseased 
member,  better  to  be  cured,  than  destroyedl  It  will  be  thought  an' 
extravagant  fancy,  yet  to  me  it  seems  a  real  tmth,  thata  thief  is  less 
mischievous  to  a  body  politick,  than  a  miser;  for  lie  only  makes  a 
wrong  transferring  of  riches;  tiie  other,  I  meau'thef  mis^,  keeps  all 
buried,  so  that  the  oommunHy  is  wronged bj^lto^  andonly  partfcular 
persons  by  the  other  |   and,  as  the  taking  away  the  life  of  f  i 
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weakens  the  kingdom,  so  does  it  injure  the  person  '•<>^^m^  5 '^'J^ 
if  the  thief  were  not  able  to  pay,  then  might  he  be  sold,  and  kept  at 
work  in  mines,  or  other  penal  labour,  both  for  satisfaction  to  the  per. 
•on  initfred,  and  corporal  punishment  to  the  offender.  And  it  maj 
be  thought  to  be  of  more  terror,  to  have  a  spectacle  for  many  years 
labouring  with  a  shaved  head  in  chains,  than  an  execuUon  of  half  aa 
hour,  that  is  oftentimes  soon  forgotten.        .,    ^    ^     .  .    ^ 

I  have  named  but  these  four  heads,  for  all  the  foreign  use  m  toxes, 
because  I  4o  not  remember,  amongst  the  numerous  ways  they  hare, 
any  other  practicable  and  profitable  iir  these  kingdoms.  The  tw<i 
latter  of  these  we  do  not  use ;  but  I  presume,  if  they  were  taken  into 
the  consideration  of  better  heads  than  mine,  they  might  find  a  way  to 
make  something  out  of  them ;  forasmuch  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  a 
creat  revenue  might  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  kingdom,  out  of  the 
Termin  of  the  nation,  lend  persons  of  both  sexes,  which  now  pass  as  if 
tolerated  in  their  enormities ;  and  only  one  sett  of  them,  that  the  law 
leems  severe  against,  punishing  them  with  death ;  which  by  so  much 
appears  to  be  the  worse,  by  how  much  we  suppose  nothing  too  nge- 
rous  for  offences  against  ourselves,  and  nothing  too  litUe  or  indaU 
sent  for  crimes  committed  against  God.     I  am, 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant. 


THE 

CASE   OF  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGES  STATED, 

H^UERCIN    ARE  SHEWN 

THE  CAUSES  FROM  WHENCE  THIS  CORRUPTION  ARISETH^ 

Jnd  the  true  Methods,  whereby  U  maif  be  remedied. 

tn   k  LETTER  TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR. 

rFrom  a  quarto  edition,  printed  at  London,  m  the  year  1601.] 

JBy  ^tie  sirty-iecond  canon  of  King  James  the  First,  as  welt  as  by 
the  constitutions  of  John  Stratford,  ArchBishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
Teign  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  it  is  ordained,  *  That,  no  persons 
«hall  be  married,  but  in  the  parishes  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells,* 
And  in  tiie  hundred  and  second  canon,  it  is  further  provided,  That 
*  when  a  lloeDse  is  granted,  the  person,  that  grants  it,  shall  take  good 
caution  uid  security :'  As  for  other  things  in  the  canon  mentioned,  so 
lastly  for  this,  That  *  they  shall  celebrate  the  marriage  publickly,  in 
the  parish  church,  or  chapel,  where  one  of  them  dwelleth,  and  in 
»o  other  phLce;  and  Oat  between  the  hoars  of  eight  and  twdte  im 
the  nening/ 
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Most  clandestine  marriages  that  hare  happened,  hare  proceeded 
from  the   preach  pf  (bese  canons :  For,  wer^  they  punctoally  ob* 
served,  and  all  marriages  solemnised  only  in  the  parish  church,  or 
chapel,  ^  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells,'  and  no  where  else,  no  clan, 
destine  design,  this  way,  could  be  carried  so  closely,  bat  that  th« 
friends  must  know  of  it :  At  least,  a  stop  must  be  put  thereto,  wheo 
St  comes  to  the  minister.     For,  when  a  minister  celebrates  a  marriage 
that  is  clandestine,  he  doth  it  either  out  of  ignorance,  or  ill  design. 
As  to  the  ignorance  of  the  minister,  in,  this  (Mirticular  (and. many 
clandestine  marriages  proceed  only  from  their  being  imposed  on  thii 
way)  the  method,  prescribed  by  the  canon,  must  be  a  very  effectual 
way;  because,  when  all  are  married  in  their  Own  (Mirishes,  the  mi» 
nisters  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant,  whether  they  liare  con* 
sent  of  friends,  or  no,  (unless,  perchance,  in  some  of  the  lai^er 
parishes  in  London,  where  other  care  may  be  taken,  by  requiring 
the  friends  of  both  parties  to  be  actually  present)  and,  therefore, 
though  a  license  should  be  fraudulently  obtained,  yet,  if  directed  to 
him,  it  can  be  of  no  effect ;  because  all  licienses  go  with  a  proviso  of 
nullity,  in  case  of  fraud ;  and,  therefore,   to  him  that  knows  the 
fraud  (as  it  is  scarce  possible  but  every  minister  must  in  his  ov^n 
parish)  it  can  be  no  license  at  all,  but  he  will  be  as  much  liable  to' 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  if  he  married  with  a  license  in  this  case,  as 
if  he  had  no  license  at  all.     And  as  to  a  minister's  being  party  to  the 
ill  design  of  a  clandestine  marriage,  you  shall  scarce  ever  find  this  to 
happen,  when  people  are  married  by  their  own  minister.     For,  the 
penalty  heing  suspension  per  trienniumj  none  that  have  beileficea 
which  are  worth  any  thing,  and  are  sensible  of  the  fraud  (as  all  mi. 
nisters  must  be  in  the  parishes  where  they  live)  will  expose  themselves 
%o  he  deprived  Of  them  so  long,  for  the  sake  of  a  marriage  fee.    But, 
])(iost  an  end,  they  are  not  ministers  of  parishes,  but  indigent  curates, 
•r  unpreferred  chaplains,  that  wilfully  engage  themselves  in  this 
matter ;  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  on  this  account,  are  out  of  the. 
reach  of  the  penalty ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  are  but  one  or  two 
auch  in  a  county,  usually  the  whole  trade  of  clandestine  marriages 
goes  to  them  ;  and,  therefore,  the  best  way  to  prev^it  such  marriages,  * 
will  be,  to^confine  all,  according  to  the  canon,  to  be  married  at  home 
in  their  own  parishes,  by  the  minister  of  the  place  that  hath  an  in., 
t^rest  there,  ifherein  to  suffer,  if  he  doth  amiss.     Because,  if  this  be 
done,  the  minister  can  neither  be  imposed  on  by  a  fraudulent  IL 
cense,  where  the  persons  are  so  well  known  unto  him  j(as  those  of 
his  own  parish  must  be),  nor  will  he  dare  to  marry  without  one. 
It  may,  I  confess,  be  possible,  that  a  iftinister,  to  gratify  some  gen. 
tleman  of  his  parish,  who,  he  thinks,  is  able  to  protect  him  from  tbe 
penalty,  or  else  make  him  amends  for  what  he  suffers  by  it,  may  be 
prevailed  with  to  celebrate  a  clandestine  marriage  for  his  sake,  and 
thereby  put  an  obligation  upon  him,  and  all  his  family  and  friends, 
on  account  of  the  advantage  usually  gotten  to  the, man  by  such  stplen 
matches.     But,  in  the  parish  where  the  woman  lives,  it  will  be  quite 
otherwise.     For,  it  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  man  that  steals  th# 
|roi&n,  find  not  the  woman  the  man,  there,  instead  of  obliging,  he ' 
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ivill  injure,  and  that  in  so  high  ft  degree,  that  the  family  which  raf, 
fers,  vith  all  their  friends  and  relations  (who,  perchance,  may  nuike 
the  major  part  of  the  parish)  will  be  sure  to  fall  upon  him  with  their 
utmost  resentments  ;  and,  in  this  case,  a  minister  will  hare  but  littto 
comfort  of  his  life  among  them  afterwards,  though  he  should  escape 
the  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  scarce  any  being  so  weak  as  not 
to  foresee  it  must  be  so,  where  so  just  a  provocation  is  g^eD, 
This  alone  will  be  a  sufficient  tie,  were  there  no  other,  to  keep 
any  minister  from  betraying  any  of  his  own  parish.  And,  tberew 
lore,  were  one  small  alteration  made  in  the  canon,  and  instead  of  th^ 
parish  church  or  chapel  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells,  it  were  or* 
dered,  that  all  marriages  should  be  celebrated  in  the  parish  church  o^ 
chapel  only  where  the  woman  dwells  (as,  indeed,  common  custom 
hath  already  ordered  it,  in  most  marriages  that  are  not  clandestine) 
I  apprehend  it  would  be  a  thorough  remedy  to  the  whole  abase, 
HoweTer,  were  the  canons,  as  they  now  stand,  punctually  obserred^ 
this  alone  would  go  so  far  towards  it,  that  there  would  not  he  so 
frequent  instances  of  this  injurious  practice,  as  to  alarm  the  Datton 
against  us,  as  now  we  find  they  do,  and  proYoke  them  to  bring  saov 
guinary  laws  upon  us  to  prerent  it. 

Bu^  the  mischief  is,  that,  when  the  church  makes  good  laws,  our 
courts,  when  th^  find  them-against  their  interest,  will  i\ot  put  them 
in  execution.  For,  were  all  obliged  to  be  married  in  their  own 
parishes,  it  would  cut  off  above  half  the  tradf  of  granting  liceDseSi 
which  would  rery  considerably  diminish  from  the  profit  which  chan^ 
cellors,  commissaries,  and  registers  make  of  their  places.  And, 
therefore,  Instead  of  executing  the  canons  above-mentioned  (as  ia 
tiielr  duty)  they  make  it  their  whole  endearour  to  baffle  them,  and 
make  them  of  no  efiect,  by  all  the  tricks  they  are  able.     For, 

1;  They  never  take  any  such  caution  or  security,  as  the  hundred 
and  second  canon  enjoins  in  their  licenses ;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
•carce  ever  direct  any  that  they  grant  to  the  parishes  where  the  par^ 
ties  dwell,  but  put  in  any  other  parishes  which  the  parties  to  be 
married  shall  desire,  at  what  distance  soever  they  may  be  from  the 
places  of  their  usual  habitation,  without  any  regard  i^t  all  had  to  the 
canon  vrhich  enjoins  the  contrary.  Whereby  occasion  is  given  to 
abundance  of  frauds  in  this  particular,  which  otherwi^  might  be 
prevented. 

%  Whereas  the  hundred  and  first  canon  enjoins,  that  none  shall 
grant  any  licenses,  but  such  as  have  episcopal  authority,  or  the  com* 
missary  of  the  faculties,  vicars.general  of  the  archbishops,  ai]id  bishops, 
$ede  ptendy  or  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities,  cecfe  vocante^  or 
ordinaries  exercising  right  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  their  several 
jurisdictions.  And  whereas  the  law  is,  that  those  grants  are  only  to 
be  made  before  themselves,  and  not  before  any  substitute  whpm  they, 
shall  appoint,  that  ^U  the  matters,  requisite  to  the  granting  of  a  1L| 
cense,  may  be  first  well  enquired  into,  as  whether  there  be  any  pre^ 
fsontract ;  whether  there  be  consent  of  friends ;  whether  the  par.) 
ties  to  be  married  are-within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relation,  or 
pp,  ^c,  yrhich  oftfn  require  the  ^\X\\  of  the  judge  himself  to. deter«| 
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fttiiie  in  tliefn.  The  good  orders  of  the  cfaarch  hsve  been  lo  far  n^ 
lected  in  all  these  particulars,  and  the  corraption  of  offioers  in  oar 
acclesiastical  conrtS)  for  the  sake  of  gain,  bath  run  so  high,  that  ererj 
thing  is  done  contrary  to  them  in  this  matter.  For  inrtead  of  chan* 
TOllors  and  commissaries  taking  any  pains  in  the  particulars  abore^ 
mentioned,  or  making  any  previous  examinations  requisite  to  pre., 
▼ent  either  fraud,  or  illegal  copulations,  they  leave  the  whole  matter 
to  their  re^gisters,  who,  regarding  nothiii|g  else,  but  to  make  the  most 
of  this  trade,  by  dispersing  and  vending  as  many  of  those  licenses  at 
they  can,  as  often  as  they  have  occasion  for -them,  seal  them  by 
lieaps,  with  blanka  reserved  to  insert  the  names  of  any  sooh  as  shall 
sifterwards  come  for  them ;  and,  as  customers  come  in,  fill  them  up, 
without  any  other  enquiry  of  the  persons  concerned^  than  for  their 
money  to  pay  for  them.  And  when  this  stock  is  spent,  £hen  they 
go  to  sealing  again ;  and,  for  the  better  advancing  of  this  unlawful 
g»in,  they  are  not  content  to  break  all  the  good  orders  of  the.  church 
concerning  this  matter,  themselves,  but  also  involve  a  great  many  of 
the  clergy,  with  them,  in  the  guilt  and  scandal  of  this  corruption,  by 
making  some  of  them  their  fiu^tors  in  every  deanry,  for  the  disperi. 
iog  of  those  licenses;  who,  under  the  name  of  surrogates,  are  drawn 
in  to  be  their  underi44seBts  in  so  scandalous  a  work,  which  is  to  tho  ^ 
great  damage  of  the  church,  as  well  as  against  all  right  and  law,  " 
For, 

1.  No  chancellor  or  commissary  hath  power  to  ibake  any  such 
parroj^ates  to  act  out  of  their  respective  courts.  For,  although  th^ 
now  take  upon  them  thus  to  do,  it  is  cbly  founded  on  a  clause  in 
their  patents,  which  ffie  them  the  office  to  be  executed,  md  per  #<^ 
auipor  mfficieniei  dqnsiaios.  The  meaning  of  which  only  is,  that. 
in  case  of  sickness,  absence  on  just  occasions,  or  any  other  lawful 
.impediment,  they  may  appoint  others  to  hold  their  courts  for  them, 
and  expedi^  all  other  acts  usually  done  out  of  court ;  but  not  that 
they  slM>uld  erect  inferior  courts  und^r  them,  as  they  do  now  by  their 
surrogates  in  every  deanry,  to  draw  the  more  grist  to  their  mills; 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  law,  and  of  infinite  prejudice  to  the 
drarch,  in  corrupting  aqd  d^raving  all  the  good  orders  and  discL 
pline  of  it,  and  drawing  thereby  the  odium  of  the  people  upon  the 
govemora  thereof,  by  the  frequent  acts  of  injustice,  whidi,  by  clan* 
destine  marriages,  are  done  mrto  them* 

ft.  It  is  a  very  great  snare  to  clergymen,  in  being  thus  made  the 
tools  of  those  men's  luiaveries,  and  may  .exposl|  them  to  one  of  tho'  - 
most  disgraceful  punishments  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  pillory.  For  to 
fill  up  a  blank  instrument,  after  the  seal  is  put  to  i^  is  foigery  by 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  I  had  once  the  curiosity  to  advise  with  one 
of  the  al>lest  lawyers  in  England  about  it,  who  assured  me  it  was  so  | 
and  although  I  urged  the  constant  practice  of  every  diocese  in  Eng« 
land,  against  it,  he  answered,  <  that  wouhi  not  alter  the  law,  but  who. 
soever  shall  insert  any  thing  into  an  instrument,  after  the  seal  is  pal 
to  it,  vrill  certainly  be  found  guilty  of  forgery  in  Westminster.halV 
whenever  prosecuted  there  for  it    And.  if  a  clergyman  once  under. 

Kk4 
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goes  tlie  diMpraceful  pimisfiment  dae  to  that  crime,  the  blot  wsy  b# 
•ufficient  to  make  his  ministry  ineifectoal  all  his  life  after.' 

9.  It  is  making  clergymen  parties  to  knarery  and  fraud,  and 
pntthig  the  blame  of  the  unjust  practices  of  chancellors,  commissa. 
rles,  and  registers,  apoq  those,  who,  for  the  reputation  of  the  churchy 
as  well  as  of  themseWes,  are  most  concerned  to  prerent  them.  And 
thereby  a  great  deal  of  ckmour  is  drawn  upon  ns,  which  we  can 
nerer  prerent,  as  long  as  any  of  4he  clergy  are  thus  permitted  in  so 
mean  and  base  a  manner  to  be  snbserrieht  to  the  knarery  and  onjas* 
tifiable  practices  6f  these  men.  For  they,  regarding  nothing  else  bat 
iheir  gain  in  the  choice  of  those,  whom  they  appoint  to  be  their  rar. 
rogates,  chUse  only  such  as  are  properest  for  their  pnrpose  this  way, 
who,  being  of  the  poorer  and  meaner  sort,  make  their  advantage  of 
the  employment,  by  marrying  themselves  all  those  that  come  to  them 
for  licenses,  and,  thereby  advancing  their  own  gain  as  well  as  that  of 
their  masters,  become  the  more  diligent  agents  for  them.  And  i  am 
told  of  some  that  keep  markets  weekly  for  this  purpose,  there  expos. 
Ing  their  blank  licenses  to  salB,  as  tradesmen  do  their  wares,  wbidi 
they  fill  np  for  any  that  will  pay  for  them,  wtthoat  any  other  resenre, 
but  that  of  the  marriage  to  themselves,  by  putting  in  only  those 
churches  for  the  solemnising  of  it,  where  they  themselves  are  minis, 
ters.  But  at  best,  though  all  surrogates  do  not  thus  carry  their 
blank  licenses  tq  market,  yet  all  keep  shops  of  them,  at  home,  and 
seldom  or  never  refuse  any  customer,  that  comes,  on  how  unjosti. 
liable  an  account  soever.  And  therefore,  when  a  wedding  conies  to 
them,  and  a  marriage  fee  is  to  be  gotten,  without  any  further  enquiry, 
the  blank  license  is  brought  forth,  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be 
nmrried  are  inserted  into  it,  and  then  the  surrogate  thinks  himself 
.  safe,  and  away  he  goes  to  the  church  with  them,  and  there  marries 
them  by  vertue  of  a  license  from  himself,  without  regarding  how  tbej 
come  together,  so  he  hath  a  fee  to  his  masters  for  the  license,  nod 
another  to  himself  for  the  marrying  of  them.  And,  if  it  happens 
that  any  such  are  afterwards  questioned  for  these  marriages,  the  li. 
cense  is  produced  for  their  justification,  which  being  under  the  seal 
of  the  office,  and  in  the  name  efVhe  chancellor  or  commissary  that 
grants  it,  the  matter  is  usually  shuffled  off,  and  no  justice  at  all  done 
to  any  that  complain  of  the  injuries^  that  they  suffer  in  this  kind. 
For  the  truth  is,  was  the  thing  brought  to  an  examination,  the  lav* 
would  excuse  the  minister,  who  produceth  the  license  (unless  his, be. 
ing  party  to  the  fraud  were  proved  upon  him,  which  he  usually  takes 
ttLT^  to  provide  against  in  the  manner  of  transacting  it)  and  lay  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  chancellor  or  commissaiy,  in  whose  name  it  is 
granted,  who  uTsually  know  ways  enough  to  baffle  all  prosecution, 
that  shall  be  made  against  them  on  this  account,  and  therefore,  no 
examples  being  made  of  those  that  offend  in  this  kind,  they  are  the 
more  bold  still  to  go  on  in  the  same  illegal  practices,  and  tlie  char«h 
infinitely  suffers  iri  its  reputation  thereby  ;  and  in  truth,  no  excnse 
can  be  made  in  this  particular,  while  our  governors,  who  have  ,ofSLm 
aers  under  them  fgr^the  putting  the  laws  of  the  church  in  executtoq^ 
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permit  them  thus  in  so  scaodilous  a  manner  to  cormpt  diem  aU  for 
their  own  advantage. 

Of  whicji  scandalous  corruption,  being  abnndandj  sensible,  bj 
what  1  found  of  it,  where  concerned,  about  two  years  since,  I  set 
myself  to  reform  it,  and  drew  up  a  monitory  to  be  sent  to  all  tha 
clergy  of  my  jurisdiction,  wherein  I  inhibited  them  to  marry  any 
either  by  license,  or  otherwise,  unless  one  of  the  parties  lived  in  their 
parish,  according  as  it  is  enjoined  in  the  canon  above  mendoned* 
But  hereon  the  commisMiry  and  register  came  to  me  with  open 
mouths,  complaining,  that  this  would  totally  spoil  their  places.  To 
which  I  answered,  diat  my  business  was  not  to  take  care  of  their 
places,  but  diat  the  canons  be  kept ;  and  if  they  would  make  gain,^ 
by  what  was  inconsistent  herewidi,  they  were  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
it.  Whereon  the  commissary  told  me,  that,  ^  although  the  canon  was 
as  I  seid,  yet  he  could  assure  me,  that  the  practice  was  quite  the 
contrary,  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  that  since  the  archbishops, 
and  all  their  sutfragans  thought  fit  to  tolerate  it,  he  thought  it  would 
not  become  me  to  contradict  it.'  And  on  inquiry,  finding  it  r^lly  to 
be^so,  as  he  told  me,  I  was  forced  to  let  the  matter  fall,  because  I 
thought  It  wpuld  appear  a  ridiculous  singularity  in  me,  to  attempt  a 
reformation  in  that  which  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  pur  church 
thought  fit,  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  besides,  to  allow.  And  besides^ 
I  had  an  account  given  me,  that  the  late  bishop  of  Norwich  miscar* 
ried  in  the  same  attempt.  For,  op  his  first  coming  to  his  diocese, 
finding  great  clamour  about  clandestine  marriages,  he  made  his  chan* 
cellor  and  commissaries  call  in  all  their  surrogations,  and  suppress  all 
blank  licenses,  and  ordered,  that  no  minister  should  marry  any,  but 
whereof  one  of  the  parties  dwell  in  his  parish  :  and  by  this  means, 
for  a  while,  things  were  kept  in  good  order,  but  they  had  not  been 
long  so,  but  the  master  of  the  faculties,  and  the  vicar<^eneral  to  the 
archbishop,  took  the  advantage  to  send  their  licenses  into  the  dio. 
cese  ;  which  the  bishop  perceiving,  and  having  no  authority  to  con*  . 
troiil  them  herein,  he  thought  it  better,  since  he  saw  there  was  no  re. 
medy.  to  suffer  the  corruption  to  be  still  continued  by  his  own  offi. 
cers,  over  whom  he  had  some  awe,  than  by  those  interlopers,  with 
whom  he  l^ad  nothing  to  do ;  and  therefore  relaxed  all  .his  former 
orders,  and  left  his  oil^cers  to  proceed  in  the  same  course  as  they  did 
before ;  and  the  mischiefs,  which  have  since  followed  hereon,  are  too 
many  to  relate.  But  two  very  signal  ones,  in  my  neighbourhood,  I 
cannot  pass  over  ;  the  one  of  a  man  that  hath  nftarried  hh  father's 
wife,  and  the  other  of  one  that  married  a  woman,  whose  husband  was 
alive  in  the  next  parish,  by  vertue  of  those  licenses.  And  this  course 
can  never  be  remedied,  unless  the  two  archbishops  will  be  pleased  to 
undertake  it,  and  send  their  orders  to  all  their  suffragans,  that  the 
pinons  be  punctually  observed  in  these  following  particulars. 

1.  That  all  surrogates,  with  blank  licenses,  be  suppressed,  and  no 
license  for  marriage  at  all  granted,  but  by  the  person  himself,  that 
hath  authority  in  this  particular,  or  the  deputy  only  who  keeps  his 
seals,  and  presides  in  his  court  in  his  absence. 

%  That  all.  previous  ezamioaUons  be  made,  and  all  cautions  and 
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fecnritiet  carefall]^  taken,  which  are  bj  law  required,  before  mmj  JL 
cense  be  granted. 

3.  That  no  parish  church  or  chapel  be  put  into  the  1ic«naeforth« 
place  of  celebntting  the  marriage,  but  those  only  where  one  of  the 
parties,  that  are  to  be  ^married,  dwells.  And  if  the  ardibithops  hate 
authority  so  to  do  (which  I  think  they  hare,  all  licenses  in  this  kind 
being  only  ex  graiii)  that  they  limit  it  to  the  parish  church 'or  chapel 
lirhere  the  woman  dwells. 

4.  That  a  severe  prosecution  be  enjoined  against  all  ^ow  that 
transgress  in  any  of  the  premisses. 

If  the  bill  pass  against  clandestine  marriages,  which  I  bear  is  now 
before  (he  parliament,  I  confess  it  will  be  too  late  for  the  divrch  to 
meddle  with  this  matter ;  but  in  case  the  bill  be  cast  out  (aspettiaps 
it  ma)  )  I  think  it  will  then  be  tery  proper  for  the  church  to  under, 
take  the  business,  and  employ  all  the  authority  it  hath  to  reform  so 
great  an  abuse.  And  if  the  archbishops  and  bishops  would  be  pleased 
io  to  do,  to  whom  the  cognisance  of  this  matter  doth  most  pr^ierly 
belong,  I  know  no  way  can  be  more  effectual  for  it,  than  tbe  p«tlln$ 
the  canons  in  execution  in  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned*  And  U 
this  be  done  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  cast  out,  by  a  publidc  order  freia 
the  two  archbishops,  to  their  respective  provinces,  and  tiie  bishops  be 
liearty  and  aealous  in  the  executing  of  it,  I  doubt  net  there  will  be 
these  following  good  effects  thereof. 

1.  A  speedy  remedy  will  thereby  be  put  io  this  great  abuse,  whkft 
hath  raised  the  clamour  of  the  nation  so  loud  against  ns,  and  made  ss 
many  disaffected  to  the  church,  by  reason  of  the  injuries  that  soaieof 
their  families  have  suffered  by  our  tolerating  so  unjustifiable  a  prac* 
tice  among  us. 

2.  Full  satisfaetion  will  be  given  to  those  who  so  earaesHy  eall  for 
a  reformation  in  this  particular;  which  will  be  the  most  effectual 
method  of  preventing  the  ill  designsof  those  who  endeavoni^lhe  bring. 
ing  of  sanguinary  laws  upon  us  for  this  purpose ;  which,  if  effected, 
will  be  a  great  severity,  and  may  prove  a  constant  snare  to  their 
lives,  whenever  the  people  have  malice  enough  id  raise  a  prosecution 
Si^inst  them,  ^ 

9.  It  will  stop  the  moutl^s  of  thode  who  are  too  often  beard  t»  tp^ 
proach  the  bishops  with  this  whole  abuse,  as  if  the  whole  reason  of  it 
were  from  this,  that  they  sold  their  chancellors,  commissaries,  and 
registers  pUces,  and  therefore  were  bound  to  tolerate  those  officers 
under  them  in  all  their  illegal  practices,  that  they  may  thereby  the 
better  raise  the  money  that  they  exacted  from  them^  for  fteir  adaus. 
sion  to  those  employments. 

And  thus  far  having  stated  to  your  lordship  this  whole  case,  and 
phewn  you  therein  from  whence  tiie  great  abuse  of  clandestine  mar» 
riages  ariseth,  the  manner  how  the  practice  of  it  is  grown  so  frequent, 
and  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  prevented,  I  earnestly  beseech  your 
lordship  to  make  use  of  that  opportunity  which  God  bath  given  you, 
In  putting  to  your  helping  handforthe  reformation  of  this  corruption, 
that  the  reputation  of  our  church,  and  the  interest  of  so  nmny  fiimilies 
^t  are  foembers  of  it,  may  not  thus  contiliuaUjr  be  sacrificed  to  the 
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illegal  gain,  which  chancellors,  cominissarieB,  and  registers  reap  tf 
tbemselves,  from  the  practice  of  it  In  order  whereto,  I  wish  yoar 
lordship  would  be  pleased  to  lay  the  state  of  this  whole  inalty?r  befora 
my  lonl  archbishop  of  Canterbury, ^that  if  the  parliament  puts  not 
that  severe  act  upon  us  for  the  refpruiation  of  this  abuse  (as  I  hopa 
they  will  not)  his  grace  may  do  herein,  what  in  his  gv«at  wiadom  te 
ffhall  see  may  be  most  uouduciiig  to  the  good  of  the  chuiy:b.    • 

lam, 
Pecemb.  11^  My  Lord, 

169U  Your  lordship's  most  humbly  senranlf 
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The  inequality  of  the  land-tax  presently  appeared,  eyen  at  a  timt 
when  the  legislature,  by  a  pound.rate,  bought  to  have  remedifN} 
all  the  inconyeniencies,  which  afore-time  had  attended  that  assess. 
ment  upon  the  subject ;  and  that,  which  was  calculated  for  tha 
good  of  the  whole,  was  by  the  sealons  loyal^  of  one  part,  and 
the  crafty  reserredness  of  the  party  that  opposed  the  rerolution, 
turned  to  the  greatest  oppression  of  the  true-hearted  Protestants,  and 
to  the  real  advantage  of  those,  who  rather  than  fairly  contribute,  in 
proportion,  with  their  fellow-sobjects,  to  ivithstand  onr  commoi^ 
enemy,  would  risque  the  loss  of  their  all  by  a  passive  ccncttrrencei 
to  ruiu  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  ror,  upon  so  fair  a  proi, 
posal  to  settle  the  Und.tax  by  a  pound-rate,  Uiey,  whp  wished 
well  to  their  country  and  (he  Protestant  establishment,  gave  in  a 
just  estimate  of  the  iatrinsick  valute  of  their  estates,  and  were  aa, 
sessed  accprdhig  to  their  said  valuation,  and  cootiane  so  to  be  evea 
to  this  day ;  though  in  many  places,  through  various  accidents,  as, 
the  falling  of  rents,  and  the  want  of  tenants,  they  are  obliged,  bj 
a  reassessment,  to  rajse  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  more  than  the  current 
assessment  is  enacted  for.  But  those,  that  waited  an  opportunity, 
to  recall  a  popish  governor,  gave  in,  some  a  half,  others  a  third, 
and  some  only  a  quarter  of  the  intrinsick  value  of  their  estates, 
and  were,  and  continue  to  be  assessed  only  according  to  that  (al^ 
lacious  valuation ;  and  it  is  against  this  grievance,  which  wa% 
early  perceived,  tiiough  not  yet  remedied,  that  this  pamphlet  w^ 
written,  and,  I  thlxd^j  proposes  a  good  method  to  settle  it  upon  ^ 
better  footing. 
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JL  HERC  16  a  great  and  urgent  necessit j,  at  present,  of  ratrinj^  grett 
sums  of  money ;  to  which  the  common  people  of  England,  we  maj 
safely  presume,  would  willingly  contribute  their  utmost ;  and  matters 
might  be  so  ordered,  that  thair  assistance  would  be  Tery  considerable. 
But  some  would  haTe  the  gentry  take  the  whole  burthen  upon  tbeo. 
sehes  and  a  few  others ;  and  would  haTe  this  money  raised  by  a  land. 
tax,  which  way  will  Tery  probably  be  followed.  Here  it  is  con. 
fessed,  that,  thqugh  this  tax  proTe.heaTy,  yet  upon  this  great  occa. 
sien  it  would  be  borne  with  chearfulness,  if  it  were  made  equaJ ;  bat 
the  monstrous  inequality  of  it,  as  the  rates  are  now,  is  more  grief, 
ous  than  the  tax  itself.  What  can  be  a  greater  heart Jbreaking,  than 
\o  pay  double  and  treble,  in  proportion  to  other  people  ?  And  many 
a  poor  gentleman  must  be  ruined,  if  these  rates  continue. 

A  I'emedy  for  this  evil  hath  been  nobly  attempted  already,  in  par. 
liament,  by  bringing  the  payments  to  a  pound.rate.  And  snrely  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  taxes  of  two  shillings  in  the  poond, 
and  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  were  the  fairest  that  erer  were 
granted.  Nor  hath  there  been  any  thing  done  in  England  more  be. 
coming  a  parliament.  But  that,  which  was  well  designed,  was  so 
tillainously  executed  (I  mean  in  the  assessing)  that  eren  those  taxes 
proTed  shamefully  unequal.  So  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
that  was  taken,  some  men  paid  double  and  treble  to  others.  Not 
th^t  much  land  was  assessed  above  the  true  value,  for  that  b  not 

^omplaihed  of;  but,  while  some  were  assessed  to  the  full,  others 
were  assessed  at  the  half  or  third  part,  by  which  means  they,  that 
were  assessed  to  the  full  paid  double  or  treble.  For  example :  If  there 
be  three  farms  of  equal  Talue,  that  is,  each  of  them  worth  three* 

'  score  pounds  a  year ;  and  one  of  these  is  duly  rated  at  three.score 
pounds,  the  second  unduly  at  thirty,  and  the  third  at  twenty;  in 
diis  case  the  first  pays  double  to  the  second,  and  treble  to  the  third. 
You  will  say,  that,  to  rectify  this  matter,  we  must  raise  all  those 
that  are  underlrated,  and  thereby  haTe  all  lands  assessed  at  their  just 
and  full  Talue.  In  answer  whereunto,  I  confess,  that,  if  this  thing 
were  done,  we  might  easily  haTe  equal  taxes  ;  whether  they  were  laid 
by  the  pound.rate,  or  by  a  sum  certain  upon  each  county.  But  all 
the  skill,  and  all  the  difficulty  is,  to  get  this  thing  done.  The  ordL 
nary  assessors  will  ncTer  do  it ;  for  experience  hath  taught  as,  that 
men  will  strangely  swear  and  forswear,  to  saTe  themselres  and  their 
neighbours  from  being  screwed  up.  And  it  hath  been  proposed  al. 
ready,  to  take  a  more  effectual  course  by  rewarding  informers ;  but 
that  way  doth  not  please.  Some  would  hare  a  tax  by  the  pound, 
rate,  and  the  king  to  name  the  commissioners ;  but  I  doubt  it  will 
not  be  convenient  for  his  majesty,  or  men  deputed  by  him,  to  have 
any  hand  in  screwing  up  people;  others  would  have  such  a  tax 
farmed  out,  and  the  farmers  to  try  their  skill ;  but  a  tax  fit  to  be  farm. 
ed  out  should  be  of  some  continuance  ;  whereas  this  must  be  paid  at 
once,  or  within  a  short  time.  Besides,  these  farmers  and  commis. 
sioners  must  do  their  work  by  the  lii^lpof  informers;  who,  as  •  said 
before^  are  not  pleasing.  Moreover,  go  which  way  you  will,  this 
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raUing  and  i^rewUig  of  people  b  a  harsh  and  odiou»  boBtnesfi,  and  ' 
goes  against  the  hair,  so  that  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult.    ' 

Bat  the  desi|p  of  the  proposal,  here  offered,  is  not  to  raise  anj 
body  ;  but  only  to  ease  those  that  are  OTercharged,  and  who  pay 
above  their  portion.  )Vhich  is  a  thing  so  equitable  and  so  faTourable,. 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  no  man  will  be  so  inhuman  to. 
oppose  it.  Considering  withal,  that  none  are  to  hafe  this  easement,, 
unless  they  make  their  case  so  plain  that  no  doubt  can  be  mad» 
of  it.  '  ' 

The  proposal  hatli  been  briefly  mentioned  already  in  the  Project 
of  a  Descent  upon  France,  and  more  at  large  it  is  this : 

I.  That  a  land-tax.  be  granted,  the  same  with  that  which  was  granted 
this  last  year  (the  amount  whereof  is,  we  know,  about  se?enteen.hun. 
dred  thousand  pounds^  and  that  the  same  proportions  be  laid  upon 
the  seTeral  counties,  and  upon  each  particular  man. 

II.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  man  be  obliged  to  pay  abova 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  of  the  true  and  full  yearly  value  of  his. 
larid. 

III.  That,  in  order  hereunto,  all  persons  aggrieved,  that  is,  all 
that  are  to  pay  above  that  proportion,  may  complain  to  such  commis. 
sioners  as  the  parliament  shall  please  to  nominate  for  each  county. 

IV.  That  these  commissioners,  upon  cleUr  proofs  in  writing  of  the. 
true  value  of  the  land,  shall  make  just  abatements,  and  shall  settle. 
the  complainants  tax  at  the  said  proportion  of  two  shillings  in  the 
pound. 

V.  That  the  commissioners  cause  all  these  depositions,  and  their, 
orders  upon  them,  to  be  fairly  transcribed  into  a  book,  and  so  trans, 
mit  them  to  the  committee,  which  the  parliament  shall  please  to  ap. 
point  for  tl^is  service. 

yi.  That  this  committee  of  parliament  shall  inspect  the  said  de. 
positions  and  orders,  and  shall  disallow  the  orders,  if  the  ^evidence , 
seem  not  clear,  or  alter  them  as  they  see  cause. 

VII.  Alforders  and  abatements  made  by  the  commissioners  \o 
stand  good,  unless,  and  until  they  are  disallowed  by  the  committee 
of  parliament. 

VIII.  No  proof  to  be  admitted,  but  by  written  depositions ;  even, 
the  quality  and  credit  of  the  witnesses,  if  there  be  occasion  for'  it, , 
to  be  proved  in  writing. 

Thus  I  have  laid  open  the  whole  design  ;  which  aims  at  nothing  but 
to  relieve  the  oppressed.     Here  will  be  good  store  of  informers,  but, ! 
of  all  that  ever  were,  they  will  be  the  most  innocent ;  for  every  man 
must  inform  for  himself.     And  he  may  easily  do  it  with  effect;  for , 
there  is  nothing  more  easy,  than  for  any  man  to  shew  plainly  the  true 
talue  of  his  land. 

If  the  land  be  let,  or  have  been  lately,  at  a  rack-rent,  it  is  easy  to 
shew  what  that  rent  is  or  was ;  and  the  tenant^s  own  oath  will  be 
good  evidence,  if  he  can  also  swear,  that  the  whole  tax  must  be  a1. 
lowed  Iby  the  landlord,  which  the  law  directs,  if  there  be  no  cove, 
nants  to  the  contrary.  Also  the  same  thing  may  be  proved  by  the 
landlord's  steward  or  bailiff,  or  any  servant  that  knows. 


M  'A  Wl<»6SAt  l^OIt 

H  A«  Vttii  hi\^t6f  lltes  CT  jeiirs,  atid  at  dn  iniAelr.rMif ;  ttmsj^ 
be  shewed  ^Hiflt  the  r^ftt  is,  and,  likewise,  What  fine  war  pnd,  and 
for  what  teriii. 

'  Bitt^  if  the  laiid  be  a  iAati*8  own,  and  was  never  let,  there  must  be 
more  ado,  though  even  then  the  thing  Will  not  be  greetlj  difficult  It 
^M\  gitc  a  great  light,  if  a  surveyor  swear  to  the  quantity  ;  shewing 
also  how  much  of  it  is  common  field,  anrl  how  much  inclosure ;  like. 
Wise,  how  much  is  meadow,  arable,  pasture,  and  wood.  Then  others 
must  prove  the  common  rate  of  those  sorts  of  land,  in  that  place  and 
nei^llibourhood.  And  substantial  neighbours  may  make  oath,  what 
they  believe  and  judge  to  be  the  true  value  of  the  particular  land  in 
question.  Also  the  party  may  shew,  at  what  rate  he  bought  the 
latid,  if  he  hath  lately  bought  it ;  or  at  what  rate  he  hath  offered  it 
tb  be  let  or  sold.  In  short,  there  are  many  ways  to  make  out  a  thing 
of  this  nature,  if  it  be  true.  But  to  palliate  a  false  value  is  very 
difficult,  so  aS  to  give  clear  and  full  satisfaction ;  without  which,  there 
lAn^t  no  relief  be  expected  by  the  complainants. 

I  must  now  answer  a  question  concerning  this  matter  j  and  like. 
#ite  two  objections. 

The  question  that  may  be  asked  is  this : 

IVhat  is  the  meaning  of  this  cothmittee  of  parliament,  which, 
afecordirtff  to  thtese  proposals,  must  controul  the  commissioners  of  the 
dountlesf 
'  And  I  answer,  tBkt  t!he  meaning  is : 

That  tiie  commissioners  fmay  take  greater  care  to  do  equal  and 
righteous  things,  when  they  find  that  their  proceedings  must  be  seen 
and  examined  by  others ;  whereas  they  would  l>e  apt  to  take  too 
]|itlcU1iberty,if  it  should  be  only  known  to  themselves,  what  methods 
they  follow^  and  upon  what  grounds  they  go.   .  Bdt  yet,  in  all  likeli. 
faood,  the  committee  will  not  much  alter  what  the  commissioners  have 
dbne. 
The  first  of  the  objections  is  r 
That  the  thing  here  proposed  is  exceeding  Morioos. 
lanswef: 

That  the  bringing  taxes  to  an  equality  is  so  glorious  an  atchiere« 
ment,  that  w^  ought  to  spare  fbr  no  pains  to  compass  it.'  Nor  is  it 
only  noble  and  beneficial,  but  also  of  absoltite  necessity.  ^  If  the 
equal  dividing  the  common  booty  be  necessary  to  pirates  and  bnc« 
caneers,  the  equal  distribution  of  the  publick  burdens  is  much  more 
to  a  state ;'  saiUi  alate  author.  But,  moreover,  as  this  work  is  great, 
16  there  will  be  many  hands  to  do' it  The  counti^  c6'mmfssioners 
will  di^id^  themselves,  al  thej^'used'tO  d6  in  the  case  of  assessments. 
Atid  the  committee  of  patCainiferif,  Which' will  b^' numerous,  will 
name  several  sub-committeea  out  of  their  own  numb^,  and  share  the 
work  to  thelfaj  who,  amongst  them,  must' peruse  the'  books  sent  from 
the  counties  ;  and  report  to  the  whole  committee,  What  ihey  disallow 
ahd  what  they  doilbt  of.  The  tfatiscrlbing  tlie  depo^tiOns  into  these 
books' may  seem  a  tedious  business,  and  of  tod  much  time.  But 
even  here  so  many  hands  may  be  employed,  as  wilV  make  quick 
work.    For  s^eral  men  uAy  he  at  the  same  tUn^  ttattsbrlBtb^  upon 
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looie  sheeti,  and  then  fiiose  sheets  be  made  up  in  a  book.  Indeed, 
there  should  be  two  books,  one  to  be  sent  to  the  parliament,  tfaer 
other  to  be  kept  in  the  county'.  All  this  writing  to  be  paid  for,  bjr 
those,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  done,  according  to  the  length  and  depo. 
sitions  that  concern  them.  And  it  is  much  if  it  cost  anj  man  fire: 
shillings. 

The  second  objection  is : 

That  by  these  abatements,  accordhog  to  the  proposals  here  offered, 
the  tax  will  fall  short 

In  answer  to  which  I  must  acknowledge,  that  the  tifx  will  fall 
short,  at  least,  half  a  million ;  but  if  the  publick  occasions  require 
it,  this  may  and  must  be  made  good  by  a  farther  tax ;  which  by  this 
time  will  be  pretty  equal.  And,  surely,  it  is  much  fitter,  that  the 
whole  nation  should  bear  this  further  burthen  by  an  equal  tax,  than 
that  part  of  the  nation  should  bear  it,  by  harii^  the  inequality  con* 
tinned  upon  them,  and  by  paying  above  their  proportion. 

It  is  confessed,  that,  when  all  is  done  that  hath  been  here  proposed, 
there  will  still  remain  some  inequality  ;  for,  as  the  rates  are  now, 
there  are  many  that,  to  the  last  great  tax,  pay  under  two  shillings  itt 
the  pound ;  and  there  is  nothing  here  olfered  to  raise  them.  We 
must  therefore  be  content,  at  least  at  present,  to  let  them  enjoy  this 
adfantage.  Let  them  pay  twenty  pence,  or  eighteen  pence,  or  less, 
while  otiiers  pay  two  shillings.  But  that  some  should  pay  but  twenty 
pence,  or  eighteen  pence,  while  others  pay  four,  fire,  or  six  shillings, 
or  more ;  so  that  some  are  at  ease,  whilst  others  are  destroyed ;  is  too 
unreasonable,  and  ought  to  be  endured  no  longer. 
'  Ton  will  ask,  what  injury  is  it  to  me,  if  my  neighbour  be  eased* 
I  answer,  the  injury  is,  that  I  am  not  eased  too.  And,  if  he  pay 
below  his  proportion,  I  must  pay  abore  mine.  And,  by  the  unduo 
easing  of  him  and  others,  the  tax  falls  short  of  wliat  it  would'  other, 
wise  be;  so  that  the  publick  occasions  call  for  further  taxes,  of  whidi 
I  shall  bear  part,  and  still  above  my  proportion'.  If  some  pBrt.ownera 
should  pay  less  in  proportion  than  others  toward  the  ship^s  charge,  it 
would  be  a  plain  wrong  to  those  others.  And  so  it  would  be,  if  sottio 
lands  in  a  marsh  should,  for  maintaining  the  sea  walls,  pay  but  six. 
pence  an  acre,  when  ot^r  lands  pay  twelve-pence.' 

It  faadi  been  said,  that,  though  a- tax  were  laid,  as^hath  been  here 
proposed,  yet  there  would  be  still  some  inequality.  But  the  next  tax 
after  might  bring  things  more  even.  For  it  might  be  granted  for  die 
same  gross  sum,  with  thb  proviso  that  none  pay  above  one  shilling  in 
the  pound ;  with  die  same  methods  for  giving  ease.  And  this  tax 
would  make  good  what  the  other  falls  short,  for  both  these  taxes  will 
amount  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound;  which  is  very  nter  the  true 
proportion,  that  all  lands  should  pay  the  tax  now  on  foot. 

Thus,  by  the  way  that  hath  been  here  proposed,  there  must  be  two 
step»' to  arrive  at  the  reformadon  intended.  But  I  conceive,  upon 
further  considenidoa,  that  the  thing  may  be  done  at  once,  and  that 
the  first  new  tax  may  be  at  the  former  rates,  provided  that  none  pay 
above  one  shilling  in  the  pound*  Which  will  be  the  same  thing  ii^ 
•ttuetj  as  a  tax  of  twelve-pence  in  the  pound',  with  a  new  and  anre 
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*  method  to  hare.it  equally  assessed.  This  tax  maj,  by  the  good  old 
word,  be  called  a  subsidy;  and  the  parliament,  now,  and  at  other 
times,  may  please  to  grant  either  one  subsidy,  or  part  of  one^  or  a 
subsidy  and  a  half,  or  two  or  three  subsidies  or  more,  according  as  the 
publick  occasions  require. 

But  still,  after  all  hath  been  done,  the  taxes  will  not  yet  be  exactly 
equal.  For  there  are  divers,  as  I  am  well  informed,  that  do  not  pay 
aix-pence  a  pound  to  the  great  tax*  now  upon  us.  I  leave  these  to 
be  further  considered,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  though  they  do  not 
pay  to  the  full,  yet  they  will  pay  three  times  as  much  in  proportion, 
as  they  did  formerly. 

I  have  all  this  while  been  driving  at  equality ;  but  there  Is  an  eq  oaJity 
so  unequal,  that  I  cannot  but  declare  my  sense  against  it;  and  ^at 
is,  that  houses  should  bear  equal  proportion  with  lands,  for  which 
there  is  no  reason,  as  every  man's  reason  will  tell  him.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  abated  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part. 

If  the  parliament  shall  not  thipk  fit  to  enter  upon  this  great  work 
at  present  (though  it  is  every  man's  work,  and  would  be  soon  done) 
they  may  however,  by  a  shorter  way,  give  some  relief  (if  they  please) 
to  those  that  are  oppressed  in  the  land-tax ;  that  is,  to  those  that  pay 
plainly  above  their  proportion.  'And  this  may  be  done,  by  making 
the  sum  of  the  tax,  next  granted,  to  be  som.ething'  less  than  the  last, 
and  then  distributing  this  abatement  among  the  counties,  that  are  now 
notoriously  overcharged,  the  other  counties  continuing  as  they  are. 
Thus,  whereas  the  last  tax  was  for  about  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  next  may  be  for  fifteen  or  fourteen  hundred  thousand; 
which  is  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  less.  And  then  the 
o{lpressed  counties,  which  counties  are  well  known,  may  have  their 
monthly  payments  abated,  in  such  proportions  as  the  parliament  shall 
find  meet  The  raising  either  of  men,  or  counties,  is  such  a  noii  me 
tangercj  that  (here  is  no  meddling  with  it ;  but  there  is  great  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  giving  just  ease,  to  those  who  want  it,  will  meet  with 
no  opposition.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  particular  concern 
in  this  matter.  I  am  in  a  county  that  is  not  like  to  be  eased  ;  and  I 
pay  about  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  which  is  near  the  true  propor. 
tion :  But  I  wonder  the  counties,  that  aTe  concerned,  htfve  not  petL 
,  tioned  all  this  while.  In  such  a  case  as  this,^  even  clamorous  peti. 
tions  would  be  excusable. 

There  is  another  consideration  about  taxes,  which  I  recommend  to 
those  worthy  persons  who  have  a  hand  in  granting  them ;  and  that  is, 
that  the  payments  be  not  made  too  quick.  We  know  that  the  present 
great  tax  (to  say  nothing  of  those  precedents)  is  paid  with  exceed, 
ing  difficulty.  And  such  another  tax  in  the  neck  of  it,  to  be  paid  like, 
wise  forthwith,  it  is  doubted  would  occasion  extreme  distresses.  When 
a  man  hath  bled  much,  if  you  go  to  take  a  further  great  quantity  from 
him,  at  once,  and  presently,  it  may  prove  fatal,  his  body  cannot  bear 
it :  But,  after  a  while,  his  blood  being  recruited,  and  supplied,  yOu 
may  takamore  without  hurt  or  danger;  especially  if  you  do  it  by  de« 
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greet*  And  it  is  just  jo  with  our  nation  in  point  of  taxes.  We  could 
pay  a  moderate  tax  for  many  years,  and  be  little  the  wors^ ;  and 
people  would  hare  room,  and  time,  to  supply  all  by  industry  and  par. 
simony,  the  two  great  promoters  both  of  prlrate  and  publick  riches. 
But  our  money,  of  late,  hath  been  swept  away  so  fast  from  us,  little 
of  it  returning,  that  it  hath  not  only  sheared  from  the  landlord  a  good 
part  of  his  rent,  but  also  disabled  the  tenant  from  paying  the  rest,  the 
market  being  dead,  and  no  money  stirring;  and  then  the  cities,  and 
towns,  roust  needs,  as  they  do,  find  a  grieTous  deadness  of  trade;  so 
that  a  general  porerty  hath  suddenly  OTerwhelmed  us. 

We  could  better  pay  twq  millions  in  four  years,  than  a  million  and 
a  half  in  one  year.  In  which  first  way,  the  war  might  be  maintained 
by  taxes,  that  probably  would  be  paid  in  time  of  peace,  when  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  do  it.  Also  his  majesty's  present  occasions  will  bo 
as  well  provided  for  this  way,  if  there  be  a  credit  giren  upon  those 
future  payments.  You  will  say,  this  will  draw  on  interest.  But  I 
answer,  that  the  interest  will  not  do  us  so  much  harm,  as  the  respito 
will  do  us  good. 

In  this  affair  we  must  consider,  not  only  lahat  is  best  to  be'dot^e, 
but  also,  and  more  especially,  what  we  are  able  to  do.  I^erhaps,  it 
were  best  to  pay  ready  money  down ;  but,  if  we  cannot  do  it,  we  must 
be  glad  to  take  time,  and  allow  interest :  And  it  is  better  to  hinTe  upon 
us,  for  some  years,  a  burden  we  can  bea^,  than  to  be  crushed  at  one* 
by  a  burden  we  cannot  bear.  '  *      ,    . 

If  it  be  an  advantage  to  lend  money  to  the  publick  above  the  com. 
mon  interest,  it  Is  among  ourselves,  and  any  one  that  will  may  have 
it.  There  is  also  this  convenience,  that  all  those  lenders  will  be  firmly 
engaged  to  wish  well  to  the  government. 

I  would  not  have  us  follow  the  example  of  Holland,  where  their 
whole  standing  revenue  is  anticipated  for  a  great  many,  years,  by  vast 
sums  of  money  taken  up  at  interest ;  and  there  are  many  families,  that 
live  upon  the  constant  interest  of  monies  lent  to  the  state.  But  I  hopo 
we  shall  never  be  brought  to  such  necessities';  and  I  would  have  our 
dealings,  in  this  kind,  to  be  for  moderate  sums,  and  a  moderate  num* 
her  of  years. 

We  may  remember,  that,  in  King  Charleses  first  Dutch  war,  tha 
parliament  gave  at  once  two  millions  and  a  half;  but  to  be  paid  in 
some  years:  So  that  what  is  here  offered,  in  this  matter,  is,  even  ja 
England,  no  new  thing. 

But,  what  if  this  war  continue  next  year,  and  we  must  raise  mora 
money  ?  How,  and  upon  yhat,  shall  the  tax  be  laid  ?  M^  answer  is, 
that,  if  there  be  a  necessity  for  it,  it  may  be  a  concurrent  land-tax; 
or  the  tax  may  be  pushed  farther  on,  upon  some  years  to  come:  That 
is>  after  the  end  of  the  four  years  before.mentioned. 
^  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  ways  now  mentioned,  and  espe. 
cially  the  last,  will  draw  on  more  interest.  But,  to  make  this  in. 
terest  easy,  it  is  further  humbly  proposed : 

1.  That  a  land-tax  be  granted,  suppose  for  a  ijniUion  of  pounds, 
payable  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

*    %  That,  upon  tha  credit  of  it,  tlie  king  be  enabled  to  give  taUitf  , 
▼Ofc.  IX.  LI 
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ot  fidcpfi)  of  one  btmdred  poniids  each,  aimoiintiDg  in  tiie  iHiole  to 
ten  thousani}. 

3.  That  these  tickets  be  made  current,  according  to  their  valne,  by 
act  of  parliailient. 

4.  That  these  tidceta  be  pieces,  or  plates,  <ir  medals  of  stlter,. 
coined,  or  stamped,  in  the  best  manner,  to  avoid  counterfeiting,  and 
each  having  its  number  fairly  stamped  upon  it. 

5.  That  each  of  them  be  affixed,  or  appended,  under  a  seal,  to  a 
pocket-book. 

6.  In  this  book  xhall  be  written,  to  whom,  and  by  whom,  the 
ticket  was  first  delivered,  with  all  the  assignments  afterward. 

7.  That  no  man  shall  be  obliged  to  take  them  at  first  from  the  king, 
but  with  the  allowance  of  five  per  cent,  nor  shall  the  king's  receivers 
be  obliged  to  take  them  back  at  their  full  value,  till  after  a  year  from 
their  first  delivery. 

8.  That,  when  these  tickets  are  brought  in,  at  the  end  of  the  fire 
yedrs,  they,  that  bring  them  in,  shall  likewise  have  the  allowance  of 
five  per  cent,.  So  that  they  are  first  taken  at  ninety^ye  pounds, 
and  paid  back  at  last  at  a  hundred  and  five. 

9.  If  any  of  those  tickets  be  lost,  yet  he  that  had  it,  to  have  die 
benefit  of  it  at  the  five  years  end,  he  proving  that  it  was  delivered 
or  assigned  to  him,  and  there  being  no  proof  that  it  was  farther  as. 
signed. 

10.  The  form  of  the  pocket.book  may  be  (his : 

Number  I. 
March  1,  1691.     Delivered  to  A.  B.  of  the  city  of  London, 

merchant :  By  me,  C.  D.  the  officer's  name, 
April  17,  1692.     Assigned  to  Sir  E.  F.  of  S.  in  the  coanty  of 

Kent,  knight:  By  me,  A.  B. 
June  ^4,  1692.     Assigned  to  G.  H.  of  the  city  of  London, 

goldsmith:  By  me,  J.  K.  executor  of  Sir  £.  F. 

Here  now  is  money  taken  up  for  the  publick^  service,  at  tan  pet 
dent,  for  five  years,  which  is  tyfo per  cent,  yearly. 

The  first  five  per  cent,  will  take  the  tickets  cleverly  out  of  the 
king's  hands,  without  any  appearance  of  hardship  to  the  subject,  and 
it  will  set  them  fairly  afloat.  The  five  per  cent^  at  last  will  secure 
those  that  take  them  from  being  left  in  the  lurch ;  it  will  make  them 
not  afraid,  but  desirous,  to  have  them  at  the  five  yeara  end ;  and 
^  it  will  keep  up  their  value  and  reputation  during  the  whole  time* 

These  tickets  will  be  a  treasure  that  can  be  neither  stolen,  nor  lost; 
for  they  will  be  of  no  value,  more  than  the  medal,  save  only  to  those 
who  have  the  right  to  them. 

They  will  be  a  good  supply  for  the  money  we  have  lately  lost,  and 
money  will  then  be  less  needful.  Great  sums  will  be  paid  with  tick. 
ets,  and  lesser  sums  with  money. 

Perhaps,  hereafter,  when  we  have  seen  the  way  of  it,  we  may,  ia 
the  sam^  manner,  take  up  greater  sums,  at  casiei;  interest,  and  for 
more  years. 

But,  I  doubt^  U  ^ill  not  be  convenient,  thai  the  amount  of  thcsa 
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tickets  should  erer  exceed  the  half  of  oiir  nmning  cash,  though 
we  could  haTe  th6m  without  interest.  A  moderate  quantity  of  them 
will  impede  our  money  ;  but  too  great  a  quantity  would  drive  it  quite 
away. 

I  must  add  one  thrng  more  to  the  foregoing  part  of  this  discourse; 
and  that  is,  that  when  a  land-tax  is  granted,  there  should  a  poll.tax 
go  along  with  it:  That  so,  the  whole  kingdom  being  concerned,  eyery 
man  in  <t  may  contribute  something.  The  land-tax  draws  hard  from 
those  that  hare  estates,  and  the  poll.tax  will  draw  something  (though 
a  fi^eneral  excise  would  insensibly  draw  more)  from  those  that  haTe 
them  not.  And  surely  when  the  men  of  estates  bear  the  maint>f  the 
burden,  and  put  their  shoulders  to  it;  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  the 
common  people  also  should  each  of  them  lend  a  finger.  They  ougtit 
not  therefore  to  complain,  if,  for  eyery  shilling  in  the  pound  which 
the  land-tax  rises  to,  there  be  tweWe-pence  a  head  kid  upon  men, 
and  upon  the  women  six-pence.  Thus  a  great  difierence  is  here  made, 
as  it  ought,  between  women  and  men.  For  there  is  no  reason  that 
women  should  pay  equal,  when  they  do  not  get  half  so  much.  And 
I  have  the  rather  designed  them  some  little  ease  in  this  matter ;  be« 
cause  I  think  our  nation  hath  been  too  yaliant,  in'  making  hard  laws 
against  women.  '  >     '      ^' 

When  I  speak  of  so  much  a  head,  my  meaning  is,  that  it  should  be 
upon  all  alike,  both  high  and  low.  Or,  if  any  difference  be  made, 
it  should  be  only  some  such  difference  as  this,  that  gentlemen,  and 
all  so  reputed,  should  pay  double  or  treble  to  common  men. 

It  seems  a  great  mistake,  that  a  poll.tax  should  run  high  upon  de- 
grees, and  titles,  and  dignities,  especially  if  a  land-tax  likewise  be 
then  on  foot;  for,  generally,  they,  that  have  titles,  have  also  estates,  ' 
which  pay  to  the  land-tax.  If  a  land-tax  come  to  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  there  be  a  poll-tax  proportionable,  a  common  person  pays 
two  shillbgs  for  his  head,  and  a  knight  of  a  thousand  a  year  pays  a 
hundred  pounds  for  }iis  estate;  and  it  seems  very  hard,  that  he  should 
pay  ten  pounds  more  for  his  title.  Why  should  we  lay  more  upon 
those,  that  have  their  load  already  ? 

And,  though  there  were  no  land-tax  on  foot,  yet  a  poll-tax,  that 
runs  upon  titles  and  dignities,  is  of  all  others  the  most  unjust,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  unequal.  It  is  very  unequal  and  unjust^  that  an 
esquire,  not  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  should  pay  as  much  as  one 
worth  five  thousand  a  year. 
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A  TRUE  AND  FAITHFUL  RELATION 

OP  THE 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FORCES  OF  THEIR  MAJESTIES, 
KING  WILllAM  AND  QUEEN  MARY, 

IN  THEIR  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  FRENCH, 

IN  THE  CARIBBEE  ISLANDS,  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES: 

Undei>  the  Conduct  of  his  Excellency  Christopher  CodringtoD,  Cap- 
fain-General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  said  forces,  in  the 
Years  1689  and  1690.  Written  by  Thomas  Spencer,  Junior, 
Secretary  to  the  Honourable  Sir  Timothy  Thomhill,  Baronet,  to 
whose  Regiment  he  was  Muster.Master,  and  supplied  the  Place 
of  Commissary.  London,  printed  in  1691.  Quarto,  containing 
fourteen  Pages. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Russel,  Admiral  of  their  TJtu 
jesties  Fleet^for  the  Year  1691,  Treasurer  of  their  Mt^stiei 
Navi/y  {ind  one  of  the  Lords  of  their  Majesties  most  HonourabU 
PrivifMouncU, 

'  Right  honourable, 

I- 
Might  justly  imagine  myself  to  be  thought  rude  and  impertinent, 
when  I  first  presumed  to  tender  this  account  to  your  honour  ;  and  I 
should  never  hare  adventured  upon  so  great  a  boldness,  if  I  had  not 
thought  it  really  my  duty  to  present  it  to  your  honour's  riew.  And 
the  reason  which  moved  me  to  it  was,  because  the  most  notable  ac. 
tioifs  herein  related,  as  the  taking  of  St.  Christophers,  and  St«  Eos. 
tace,  were  the  immediate  success  of  part  of  that  royal  navy,  which 
your  honour  now  happily  commands  in  chief;  I  mean  that  squadron 
commanded  by  Admiral  Wright  in  the  West  Indies,  without  which  it 
had  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  English  to  have  enterpriaed  any 
thing  in  those  parts.  For  their  majesties  islands  there  were  so  depo. 
pulated  by  a  raging  mortality,  that  the  surviving  inhabitants  were 
even  harrassed  with  a  daily  fatigue  ^o  defend  themselves.  Upon  this 
motive,  joined  with  the  c6nsideration  of  the  innate  generosity,  which 
is  generally  found  in  all  p^sons  so  nobly  and  honourably  descended 
as  yours^f ;  but  is  so  peculiar  to  the  most  noble  family  of  Bedford, 
and  with  which  (as  you  are  a  principal  branch  thereof,  so)  you  art 
principally  adorned;  I  first  assumed  the  boldness  to  address  yoar 
lionour  with  a  copy  of  this  relation  ;  and  the  high  favour  yon  were 
pleased  to  vouchsafe  me,  in  your  perusal  and  Approbation  of  it, 
when  it  was  a  manuscript,  hath  encouraged  me  not  only  to  send  it 
to  lh«  press,  but  hath  also  emboldened  me  to  implore  your  patronagt 
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to  countenance  it,  with  which  it  will  be  sufficiently  honoured  and 
defended,  and  may  boldly  appear  in  pablick.  But,  for  the  return 
of  so  high  an  obligation,  as  it  transcends  the  utmost  of  my  hopes  to 
accomplish,  so  I  must  confess  my  incapacity  to  make  any  farther  ad. 
Tances  towards  it,  than  an  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment, 
which  shall  eTer  be  paid  with  the  strictest  observance^  by  him  who 
craves  leave  to  subscribe  himself. 

Right  honourable, 

Your  honour's  most  humbly  deyoted  and  obedient  servant, 

Tbomas  Spencer* 

The  design  of  this  small  treatise  is  to  give  a  succinct  relation  of 
the  proceedings  of  their  majesties  forces,  in  the  Caribbee  islands  ; 
and,  in  a  plain  and  compendious  method,  a  faithful  narrative  of  the 
most  Temarkable  transactions,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  this 
present  time :  Only  I  must  desire  to  be  excused,  in  the  omission  of 
noting  the  particular  days  of  the  month  in  some  places,  the  loss  of 
some  papers  having  forced  me  to  be  less  exact  in  the  performance 
of  that,  than  I  could  wish  ;  but,  as  this  is  not  absolutely  material 
and  per  se^  but  only  circumstantial  and  per  accident ^  I  presume  it 
may  the  more  easily  be  pardoned. 

But,  before  I  fall  upon  the  intended  matter,  I  think  it  not  amiss 
to  shew  the  first  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  differences  which  have 
happened  in  those  parts.  Be  pleased  then  to  know,  that  the  island  of 
St.  Christophers  hath  formerly  been  a  stage  of  war  between  the  English 
and  French :  But,  of  late  years,  matters  being  accommodated,  and  the 
Jsland  divided  between  them,  they  have  each  of  them  lived  under 
their  own  government,  and  an  act  of  neutrality  hath  passed  by  the 
consent  of  both  their  kings,  to  the  intent  they  might  there  enjoy '% 
quiet  and  uninterrupted  peace,  notwithstanding  any  wars  that  ihlght 
happen  between  the  two  crowns  in  Europe.  But  the  French,  being 
a  fickle  and  Inconstant  people,  broke  through  all  those  considera. 
tions  ;  and,  before  the  wars  were  proclaimed  between  England  and 
France,  pfotnpted  by  some  private  animosities  of  their  own,  and 
animated  by  the  instigations  and  impulsions  of  some  Irish  upon  the 
island,  in  ,the  month  of  July,  1689,  entered  the  English  ground 
with  fire  and  sword,  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  fly  to  the  fort  for  th<»r 
safety. 

The  English,  being  in  this  distress,  applied  themselves  to  the  go* 
Ternment  of  Barbadoes  for  assistance ;  upon  Which  application,  the 
honourable  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill,  baronet,  offered  himself,  to  go 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  to  their  relief;  to  which  the  governor, 
council,  and  assembly  assenting,  the  drums  beat  up  for  voluntiers, 
and,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  there  was  raised  a  regiment  of  seven* 
huudr^  able  men,  all  which  (the  commissioned  officers  excepted) 
were  fitted  with  arms,  &c.  for  the  said  expedition,  at  the  cost  and 
charges  of  the  island  of  Barlxidoes,  convenient  vessels  being  also  pro. 
vided,  for  the  transporting  them  to  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's. 
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All  tbiBgs  being  in  a  readiness,  thej  embarked  and  set  sail  o» 
Thursday  die  first  of  August;  and,  on  Monday  following,  being  the 
fifth  of  the  said  moftth,  they  armed  at  the  island  of  Antigua,  where 
they  received  the  unwelcome  news,  that  the  fort  at  St.  Christopher's 
was  surrendered  to  the  French,  on  Monday  the  twenty-ninth  of 
July,  upon  articles,  and  the  English  sent  off  to  the  adjacent  island 
of  Nevis. 

AJairs  being  thus  stated,  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill  knowing  his 
strength  to  be  inconsiderable  to  attack  an  island  so  well  manned 
and  fortified  as  St.  Christopher's ;  and  the  government  of  Antrgaa 
also  solliciting  him  to  continue  with  them  till  the  arrival  of  the  En. 
glish  fleet,  which  was  daily  expected ;  he  agreed  to  their  proposals, 
and  landed  his  regiment  there,  quartering  them  in  the  town  of  Fal. 
mouth. 

After  a  month's  continuance  in  the  said  island,  Lieutenant^enenl 
Codrington  sent  three  sloops,  manned  with  fourscore  of  SirTimotiij's 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Edward  Thome,  to  fetch 
their  majesties  subjects,  with  their  goods  and  stock,  from  the  island 
of  Anguilla,  where  they  were  miserably  abused  and  destroyed,  by 
some  Irifth  which  the  French  had  put  on  shore  amongst  them. 
Before,  and  during  Sir  Timothy's  stay  in  Antigua,  the  Indians  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  who  were  in  league  with  the  French,  landed 
several  times  upon  the  said  island,  killing  those  inhabitants  that  lived 
near  to  the  sea  (to  the  number  of  ten)  and  then  making  their  escape 
in  their  swift  periaquas,  notwithstanding  the  best  sailing  sloops  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but,  by  the  diligence  of  the  lieutenant^* 
neral,  in  placing  guards  at  all  die  bays  and  landing  places,  those  in* 
cnrsions  were  afterwards  prevented. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  a  French  privateer,  landed  at 
Five  islands,  near  Antigua,  had  taken  off  some  negrc^s ;  and,  in  his 
going  away,  met  with  two  English  sloops,  one  of  which,  after  some 
resistance,  he  took*  The  other,  making  her  escape,  came  in,  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  action ;  upoti  which.  Sir  Timothy  sent  out 
two  sloops,  manned  with  a  company  of  grenadiers,  under  the  com. 
mand  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  who  next  day  brought  her  in  with 
her  prize.  On  board  the  privateer  (besides  thirty  French)  were  sit 
Irish,  who  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  four  of  them  deservedly 
executed. 

At  this  time,  a  dreadful  mortality  raging  in  the  island  of  Neris^ 
especially  among  the  men,  which  had  reduced  that  sex  to  a  moiety  of 
its  usual  nnmber,  forced  the  inhabitants  to  make  their  addresses  (O 
Sir  Timothy,  who  now  had  received  a  commission  for  major-genera), 
to  bring  his  regiment  down  thither  for  their  defence,  their  island  lying 
within  two  leagues  of  St.  Christopher's,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  attacked.  The  major-general  weighing  their  necessity,  after  the 
violence  of  the  distemper  was  abated,  in  the  month  of  November, 
removed  his  regiment  thither,  ineamping  them  upon  a  commodious 
plain,  close  adjoining  to  a  river. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  lieutenant-general,  coming 
down  to  Nevis,  called  a  general  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  de» 
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termined,  that  tlie  major^eneral,  with  threipJiundred  of  his-  owa 
regiment,  and  twoJiundred  NeTisians,  should  go  down  and  attack 
St  Martin's  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  two  islands  belonging  to  tho 
enemj,  in  which  they  reared  coosiderabie  •  quantities  of  stock,  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  other  their  sugar  islands.  la  order 
to  which  expedition,  the  major^eneral,  on  Sunday  the  fifteenth  of 
the  said  month,  pot  his  forces  on  1x»rd  •  the  vessels  provided  for 
them,  lieing  one  brigantine,  and  nine  sloops ;  and,  on  Monday  tho 
sixteenth,  he  himself  embarked,  and  the  fleet  set  sail  for  the  said 
islands.  On  Wednesday  the  eighteenth,  in  the  morning,  we  passed 
by  St  Bartholomew's,  and,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  lieing  withia 
four  or  five  leagues  of  St.  Martin's,  we  espied  a  small  sloop  standing 
up  towards  us ;  but,  upon  sight  of  us,  she  tacked,  -and  pat  into  one 
of  the  bays.  When  we  came  up  with  the  bay  where  she  lay,  the 
major-general  sent  one  Lieutenant  Dowden,  with  three  files  of  mea 
in  a  boat,  to  go  up  to  her  and  l>oard  her,  and,  if  she  were  floating, 
to  bring  her  out.  When  the  boat  was  got  near  on  board,  the  enemy, 
who  lay  hid  in  the  bushes  on  each  side,  the  bay  being  land-locked, 
fired  very  thick  upon  them,  forcing  them  to  retaeat,  two  of  them 
being  wounded.  The  major^eneral,  being  very  desirous  io  have 
the  sloop,  after  it  was  dark,  sent  thirty  men  in  four  boats  and  ca^ 
noes,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  again  to 
attempt  the  bringing  her  out ;  but  the  enemy  discovered  them,  and 
fired  hotly  upon  them.  The  canoe,  which  Captain  Hamilton  was  in^ 
rowed  close  up  to  the  sloop,  and  found  her  run  on  gn>and,  the 
men,  being  all  gone  out  of  her ;  so  were  forced  to  leave  her,  and  re. 
turn  to  their  vessels.  Captain  Hamilton  received  two  sliots  in  one 
of  his  legs,  about  four  persons  more  being  wounded,  but  none  kill, 
ed ;  that  night  we  stood  off  and  on,  as  though  we  desigped  to  land 
in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  being  the  idneteenth,  there  was  a  council  of  war 
held  by  the  officers  oa  board  the  brigantine,  wherein  it  was  deter, 
mined,  first  to  attack  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  accordingly  the  eloopa 
stood  up  in  the  night  to  the  said  island.  The  next  morning  before 
day.  Major  John  Stanley  landed  witb  fourscore  men,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  enemy,  and  beat  them  out  of  their  breast, 
works ;  and  by  break  of  day  he  had  phinted  his  colours  upon  a  bat. 
tery  they  had,  consisting  of  two  great  guns.  All  the  forces  being 
landed,  the  major^eneral  ordered  them  to  take  three  several  ways ; 
himself  leading  his  own  guard  of  gentlemen  reformadoes,  with  two 
companies  more,  through  the  body  of  the  island.  Ader  a'  mile's 
inarch,  we  discovered  a  large  fortification,  which  appeared  to  be  well 
manned;  but  the  major.general,  running  down  bravely  with  his 
men,  so  disheartened  the  enemy,  that,  after  they  had  given  us  two 
or  tiiree  vollies,  they  quitted  it,,  and  ded  into  the  woods.  The  for. 
tification  was  quadrangular,  consisting  of  about  two  acres  of  land, 
encompassed  with  double  row^of  stakes, .six  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
distant ;  the  intervals  being  filled  with  earth,  and  a  wkle  deep  trench 
without  it.  On  each  comer  there  was  a  flanker,  in  one  of  which 
were  planted  four  great  guns ;  the  entrance  into  it  was  a  lock,  ad» 
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mittiug  but  one  at  a  time ;  ia  the  middle  of  it  was  the  goremor's 
house,  and  a  guard-house  for  the  soldiers  ;  also  a  lan^e  cistern  with 
store  of  water ;  seTen  or  eight  barrels  of  dried  salt  fish,  with  bread 
proportionable,  and  two  barrels  of  powder.  It  was  situated  in  a 
bottom,  by  the  side  of  a  lane,  through  which  we  Were  to  pass  to 
come  at  it^  and  on  the  other  side  was  a  very  high  hill.  After  we  had 
^tered  it,  the  major-general  sent' this  relator  with  four  files  of  men, 
to  gain  the  top  of  the  hill ;  which  he  did,  finding  it  fortified  with 
two  great  guns,  loadeii  and  primed,  with  the  match  lighted,  and  sere- 
ral  bags  of  partridge,  shot  lying  by  them,  but  the  enemy  was  in  so 
much  haste,  they  did  not  stay  to  fire  them  upon  us. 

About  four  miles  distant  from  the  fortification,  upon  the  side  of  a 
hilly  there  appeared  a  large  white  building,  resembling  a  fort,  to  which 
the  major-general  sent  tliree-hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Charles  Pym,  with  orders,  if  he  found  it  strong,  to  sit  down 
before  it,  and  wait  his  coming.  About  two  of  the  clock,  the  major, 
general  (leaving  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  fortification)  marched  np 
thither  with  the  rest  of  his  forces ;  and,  when  we  came  to  it,  ^e 
found  it  to  be  onl|r  a  stone  platform,  laid  shelving  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  rain  water  into  the  cistern ;  the  island  being  destitute  of  ri. 
▼ers,  wells,  or  other  conveniencies  of  fresh  water,  the  inhabitants  are 
forced  to  make  use  of  all  advantages  to  catch  the  rain,  each  hoase 
being  furnished  with  one  or  more  of  these  cisterns,  some  of  them 
capable  of  holding  tweWe  or  fourteen  tuns.  There  we  encamped 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  (the  twenty-first)  we  marched  back  to 
the  fortification. 

On  Sunday  the  twenty-second,  in  the  morning,  two  captains  of  the 
enemy  came  in  with  a  flag  of  truce,  bringing  articles  from  their  go- 
vernor, upon  which  they  offered  to  surrender  themselves;  which, 
when  the  major-general  had  perused,  he  returned  an  answer  to  him 
in  writing,  and  also  .by  two  gentlemen,  who  spoke  French,  which  he 
sent  to  him,  that  his  terms  were  denied  ;  but,  if  he  would  come  in 
with  the  inhabitants,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  within- three 
days,  he  should  find  him  a  gentleman  ;  but,  if  he  stood  out  longer, 
he  was  to  expect  no  quarter.  That  night  the  gentlemen  returned  to 
the  camp  wiUi  an  answer  from  the  governor,  that  on  Wednesday  he 
would  come  ir  ;  but  he  could  not  sooner,  because  some  of  the  in- 
habitants were  hid  in  woods,  to  whom  he  could  not  communicate  his 
design  before  that  time.  ' 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  (the  twenty.third  and  twenty.fourth)  we 
marched  round  the  island,  burning  all  the  houses  as  we  passed  along; 
the  inhabitants  in  some  places  firing  upon  us  from  the  woods,  but 
without  any  damage. 

On  Wednesday  (the  twenty-fifth)  we  espied  a  flog  of  truce  coming 
toward  us,  with  the  governor,  and  a  great  company  of  the  inha. 
bitants;  upon  which,  the  major-general,  having  his  own  company  of 
guards  in  the  fortification,  and  the^  rast  of  his  forees  drawn  up  round 
it,  sent  the  two  gentlemen,  who  were  before  with  him,  to  meet  the 
said  governor ;  and,  at  the  entrance  iqto  the  fortification,  he  vras  re- 
ceived by  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Thomas,  and  by  him  conducted  to 
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th«  major-genenl^  wha  sftt  in  the  hoase  (which  rather  resembled  a 
ptgeon-house,  than  a  governor's  paTilioo,  as  the  French  termed  It ; 
for  it  consisted  only  of  one  room  aboat  tweUe  feet  square  below, 
and  another  aboTe)  he  was  accompanied  by  a  friar,  and  some  of  his 
officers,  all  which  were  received  with  great  civility  by  the  major, 
genera),  and  many  compliments  ^ssed  between  them.  After  some  - 
discourse  they  went  to  dinner,  and  the  majori^eneral  so  well  warmed 
the  friar  with  good  Madera  wine,  that  he  spoke  Latin  so  fluently 
upon  transubstantiation,  that  he  confounded  him*self  in  his  own  ar. 
gument.  The  prisoners,  who  came  in,  were  between  six:  and  seven 
hundred,  all  which  were  transported ;  the  governor,  with  the  men, 
as  prisoners  to  Nevis;  the  women  and  children  to  St.  Cfaristo. 
pher's ;  all  the  live  stock  was  also  carried  up  to  Nevis,  with  the 
negroes,  goods,  &c.  The  major^eneral  returned  the  governor  some 
of  his  negroes,  his  horse,  arms,  apparel,  Sec,  to  be  carried  for  him  to 
St.  Christopher's.  In  taking  this  island,  we  had  about  ten  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

While  we  were  thus  busted  in  sacking  this  place,  Colonel  Hewef. 
son  landed  with  three  hundred  Antigua 'men  upoi%another  island  be. 
longing  to  the  French,  called  Marigalanta,  beating  the  inhabitants 
into  the  woods,  burning  their  town,'nailing  their  guns,  demolishing 
their  fort,  and  returned  to  Antigua  with  the  plunder  of  their  island. 
During  our  stay  upon  St.  Bartholomew's,  we  had  an  addition  of 
eight  or  nine  sloops,  with  about  fifty  men,  from  some  of  the  neigh, 
bouring  islands,  which  the  major.general  made  advantage  of;  for, 
on  Suuday  the. nineteenth  of  January,  he  sent  the  brigantine  with 
nine  sloops,  the  like  number  that  had  been  there  before,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  to  alarm  the  island  of  St. 
Martin's,  and  the  next  morning  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  wind, 
ward  side.  After  Captain  Hamilton  wa»  gone  dowii,  the  same  day 
the  major^eneral  embarked  with  all  his  forces  in  the  other  sloops, 
and  in  the  night  set  sail  for  the  said  island,  and  the  next  morning,  the 
twentieth,  landed  all  his  men  on  tlie  leeward.side,  without  any  op. 
position,  the  enemy  having  drawn  all  their  forces  to  the  other  side  of 
theJsland :  only,  after  the  first  company  was  landed,  about  twenty  of 
the  enemy  fired  upon  them  from  a  breast  work,  but  were  soon  beat 
out  of  it.     When  all  the  forces  were  landed,  they  marched  in  tire 

"through  tlie  body  of  the  country,  and,  after  two  miles  march,  were 
drawn  up  in  a  convenient  plain,  the  enemy  being  in  sight,  and,  as 
we  thought,  advancing  towards  us.  After  we  had  continued  an  hour  0 
in  this  posture,  the  enemy  retiring,  had  fired  a  great  building  upon  * 
a  hill,  about  a  mile  distant,  which  seemed  to  be  a  fortification ;  upon 
which,  the  major^eneral  marched  up  to  it  with  the  whole  body,  but 
found  it  to  be  only  a  largd  house,  which  they  had  burnt,  because  it 
should  not  serve  us  for  shelter ;  but  the  Stone  walls,  which  remained 

^standing,  however,  proved  serviceable  to  us,  in  covering  us  from  their 
shot.  There  was  a  large  cisteai  of  water,  but  they  had  rendered  it 
unfit  for  drinking,  by  throwing  salt  into  it ;  a  pond  also,  that  was  ad. 
jacent,  they  had  poisoned  with  tobacco.  We  had  not  been  long  here, 
before  the  enemy  began  to  fire  upon  us  from  a  breast-work,  whero 
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wbere  diey  had  two  great  gvns  planted  upoo  a  Mil  a  qnarler  of  a  mile 
distant,  'there  being  a  clear  valley  between  ns ;  on  the  left  hand  low 
and  bushy  ground,  and  on  the  right,  a  ridge  of  mountains,  with  a  very 
thick  wood.  The  major^enerai  sent  Captain  Birt,  with  a  company  of 
men,  to  gain  the  top  of  the  highest  moontain,  which  had  the  com. 
mandof  the  post  we  were  at;  which  being  done,  he  left  an  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Geoffery  Gibbs,  to  maintain 
ihit  post,  and  marched  back  into  the  plain,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
to  secure  the  atenues,  and  hinder  the  enemy  from  coming  upon  our 
backs.  Being  come  down  into  the  plain,  himself,  with  several  ofiu 
cers,  and  about  an  hundred  sentinels,  went  to  drink  at  a  well,  wherp, 
while  they  were  drinking,  they  received  a  volley  of  about  tUrty  shot 
from  the  enemy,  who  lay  hid  in  the  woods ;  but  it  pleased  God, 
though  th^  stooid  close  one  by  another,  thore  vras  but  one  man 
hurt. 

Withdrawing  from  thence.  Major  John  Stanley  was  sent  with  a 
party  to  rout  them  out  of  the  woods ;  which  he  did,  beating  them 
from  two  strong  breast^works  they  had  upon  a  saddle  between  two 
hills,  opposite  to  tliose  we  had  before  gained,  in  which  works  he  posted 
hipnself.  The  passages  being  both  ways  secured,  the  major^eneral 
Encamped  with  the  body  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  that  night,  and. 
the  next  morning',  the  twenty  first,  our  two  brass  field-pieces,  with 
carriages,  and  two  iron  ones  without,  were  bi'oaght  on  shore;  the  iron 
ones  were  planted  in  the  plain,  but  the  brass  were  drawn  up  to  the 
burnt  house,  where  our  body  was  now  incamped,  and  about  three  in 
the  afternoon  we  began  to  play  upon  the  enemy.  In  the  evening. 
Captain  Bartholomew  Sharp  was  sent  with  one  company  of  men,  to 
cut  a  path  through  the  wood,  that  we  might  make  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy  that  way ;  for  in  the  valley  tibey  had  four  great  gmis 
planted  directly  against  the  road ;  but,  being  without  carriages,  they 
could  not  bring  them  to  bear  upon  us  as  we  lay.  Captain  Sharp  had 
made  no  great  progress  in  his  work  before  he  was  discovered,  and  so 
hotly  dealt  with,  that  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  All  day  the  enemy 
kept  firing  upon  us  from  their  breast-work,  both  with  their  great 
guns  and  smail  arms,  but  in  the  night  they  silently  quitted  it. 

The   next  morning,  the  twenty. second,  leaving  thirty  men  at  the 

burnt  house^  under  the  command  of  James  Smith,  we  marched  over  to 

the  iM'east.work  and  demolished  it,  and  aho  their  line,  which  run 

down  to  a  well  in  the  valley  near  their  four  great  guns,  which  we 

#  nailed,  together  with   the  other  two  above.     Continuing  our  march 

^  sbout  a  mile  farther,  we  came  to  a  fine  plain,  encompassed  with 

<Mvige  and  other  fruit-trees,  where  we  incamped,  there  being  store 

'  of  cattle'grasing ;  at  the  upper-end  of  It  were  three  small  houses,  in 

one  of  which  were  found  blood,  and  dressings  of  some  wounded  men, 

«nd  we  understood  by  two  prisoners  which  we  took  presently  after, 

that  they  had  near  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty^thiifl,  the  major-general  leaving  this 
relator  with  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  plain,  to  take  care  oT  the  plun. 
■der  ;  he  marched  with  the  body  against  their  chief  fort,  about  two 
miles  distant,  which  he  took  without  any  loss,  having  but  one  man 
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wounded,  the  enemy  quitting  their  fort  after  a  small  reMStanoe.  •  It 
consisted  of  -six  great  guns  mounted  upon  a  platform  without  car; 
Tiatrrs,  with  banks  of  earth  thrown  up.  After  he  had  nailed  and 
OTerihrown  the  guns,  he  proceeded  in  his  march  about  four  miles 
Ikrther,  and  then  incamped  in  a  pleasant  rallej,  where  was  a  house 
and  garden  belonging  to  the  friar ;  there  they  found  the  gOTemor's 
horse  saddled  and  bridled,  he  having  left  him  and  fl«l  into  th« 
mountains  with  the  inhabitants.  This  day,  Major  John  StaAley 
lAarched  over  the  hills  on  the  other  side  the  island,  and  engaged  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  beating  them  out  of  their  breast-work,  and  de* 
nolishing  it;  at  night  he  returned  to  his  post  on  the  saddle. 

The  twenty.fourth,  the  major-general  continued  his  march  round 
the  island  without  any  opposition,  and  at  night  returned  to  the  burnt 
house,  where  he  again  incamped ;  the  plunder  being  also  removed 
thither. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  twenty.fifth,  we  saw  three  great  ships, 
a  brigantine  and  a  sloop,  standing  in  with  the  island,  and  about  noon 
we  understood  by  some  prisoners,  which  we  took,  landing  out  of  tho 
said  sloop,  that  it  was  Monsieur  Decass,  come  down  from  St.  Chris, 
topher's,  with  seven-hundred  men,  to  defend  the  island  against  lis, 
who  they  heard  had  been  upon  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  they  thought 
us  to  be  yet  there.  The  major-general  immediately  commanded 
away  guards  to  all  those  bays  where  he  thought  the  enemy  would 
land  ;  but  they,  seeing  our  sloops,  perceived  we  were  already  upoa 
the  island,  and  so  came  not  to  an  anchor,  but  gave  chace  to  our 
sloops  who  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  get  clear.  One  of  them,  in 
'  great  danger  of  being  taken,  run  herself  aground,  but  was  a^in 
hauled  off  by  the  enemy,  but  the  men  were  all  got  out  of  her.  The 
master  of  one  of  the  sloops  being  at  die  camp,  when  the  prisoners 
were  brought  up,  who  gave  this  account,  the  major^nural  dis. 
patched  him  with  an  express  to  Antigua,  to  acquaint  the  lieutenant, 
general  with  our  condition,  and  desire  him  to  send  some  ships  to  our 
assistance. 

Decass  stood  off  and  on  all  night,  and  In  the  morning,  the  twenty, 
sixth,  coming  close  in  with  the  shore,  he  fired  several  guns,  to  give 
the  inhabitants  notice  of  his  arrival.    About  noon  he  came  to  an  an. 
chor,  before  the  \<indward  part  of  the  island,  hanging  abroad  bloody 
colours.     The  inhabitants,  encouraged  ]^y  the  coming  of  these  ships,  ' 
came  down  out  of  the  mountaios,  and,  finding  their  fort  unmanned, 
they  again  took  possession  of  it,  replanting  and  drilling  tfaetr  gunsjS 
In  the  night  Decass  landed  his  soldiers,  which  the  major.igeBeraf 
having  advice  of,  brought  his  brass  field.pieces  from  the  burnt  hoi|se    ' 
into  the  plain,  and  planted  them  on  the  right  and  left  wing  of  the 
body,  which  was  there  incamped  ;  the  iron  pieces  being  planted  bd. 
fore  towards  each  road,  having  placed  strong  guards  upon  die  saddle,' 
at  the  burnt  house,  and  the  mountain  which  commanded  it. 

In  this  posture  of  defence  we  continued  the  twenty-seventh,  twen« 
ty  eighth,  and  twenty  .ninth,  the  en^my  not  di  ng  to  attack  us ;  they 
had  now  three  ships  more  come  down  from  St.  Christopher'Si  which 
joined  with  Decass. ' 
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On  Thursday,  the  thirlieth,  in  the  mbrning,  arrtTed  Colonel 
Hewetson,  from  Antigoa  with  three  ships,  which  the  lieateiiaiit.geiie« 
ral  had  sent  to  our  assistance.  The  French  shjps  at  an  anchor,  per. 
cetf  ing  English  colours,  weighed,  and  stood  out  to  meet  them.  About 
noon  they  engaged,  and  after  four  hours  dispute,  with  litde  damage 
on  our  side,  the  French  bor0  away,  our  ships  also  standing  off  all 
.  night,  but  in  the  morning,  the  thirty.first,  they  returned.  The 
French  ships  also  appeared  in  sight,  but  kept  off  at  a  distance.  The 
major^neral,  having  ((ent  the  plunder  and  field-pieoes  on  board, 
ordered  all  his  out-guards  to  quit  their  posts,  and  march  down  into 
the  plain,  in  order  to  embark  ;  which  the  enemy  perceiTing,  marched 
down  likewise,  and  both  parties  engaged,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  beaten  into  the  woods  in  confusion.  The  major, 
general  made  an  honourable  retreat,  and  embarked  safe,  with  all  his 
men,  except  about  ten  who  were  killed  In  the  whole  action,  and  three 
~  who  were  taken  prisoners,  by  being  asleep  in  one  of  tiie  breasL 
works,  when  our  men  quitted  them.  One  of  them  made  his  escape 
and  got  down  to  the  sea-side,  and  a  boat  went  and  brought  him  off 
clear;  the  other  two  were  afterwards  exchanged.  There  were  about 
twenty  more  wounded,  which  with  tlie  rest  arrived  fafe  at  Nevis,  on 
Sunday  morning  the  second  of  February. 

After  the  major-general's  regiment  returned  up  to  Neris,  the  m. 
habitants  of  the  said  island,  considering  the  service  they  had  done, 
and  their  willingness  to  continue  in  their  defence,  against  the  ex. 
pected  assaults  of  a  neighbouring  enemy.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1690,  they  allowed  the  said  regiment  pay,  so  to  continue  for  six 
months^  except  the  English  fleet  should  arrive,  and  then  to  be  allowed 
pay  but  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  sa^  fleet ;  which  happened 
in  June  following,  at  which  time,  preparations  being  made  for  an  ex. 
pedition  against  St.  Christopher's,  by  all  the  leevrard  Caribbee  blands, 
ifyey  brought  their  forces  down  to  ihe  island  of  Nevis,  which  was  ap. 
pointed  to  be  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  tt  lying  most  conve. 
nient  for  the  said  purpose ;  and  upon  Monday  the  sixteenth  of  June, 
1690,  by  the  command  of  his  Excellency  Christopher  Codrington, 
who  ha^  now  received  a  commission  from  their  majesties  King  Wil. 
Ham  and  Queen  Mary,  for  captain.general  and  commander  in  chief  of 
all  their  Leeward  Caribbee  islands,  there  was  a  general  muster  in  the 
island  of  Nevis,  of  all  their  majesties  forces  raised  for  the  said  expe. 
dition  against  St.  Christopher's,  which,  according  to  the  muster-rolls 
■•  given  in,  appeared  to  be  as  follows,  viz. 

In  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieute. 
nant.general  Holt,  seven  hundred. 

In  Major-general  Thomhill's  regiment,  under  his  own  command, 
five-hundred. 

In  the  Antigua   regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wil.- 
liams,^  governor  of  the  said  island,  four.hundred. 

In  the  Mt>ntserat  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Black, 
stone,  governor  of  the  said  island,  three.hundred. 
^  In  the  two  Neyis  regiments,  under  the  commands  of  Colonel  Pym 
and  Colonel  {kirl,  sixJiundred.  ' 
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In  the  marine  raiment,  being  a  detaclvnent  out  of  the  frigates, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Kegwin,  commander  of  the  Artist. 
ance,  four-hundred. 

In  the  captain^en^ral'.i  guard,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Byam,  one-hundred. 

In  all,  three-thousand  men. 

Upon  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  being  the  seTenteentb  and  eight, 
eenth  of  the  said  month  of  June,  we  embarked  for  the  said  expedi- 
tion; and  upon  Thursday,  the  nineteenth,  we  set  sail  from  Nefis  with 
our  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  ten  men  of  war,  two  fire..ships,  twelve 
merchant-men,  and  about  twenty  brigan tines  and  sloops;  and  the 
same  evening  we  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  St.  Christo. 
pher's  in  Frigate-bay.  In  the  night  eight  of  our  frigates  weigl^ed,  and 
fell  down  three  leagues  to  the  leeward,  to  amuse  and  harrass  the 
enemy,  and  the  next  morning  they  returned.  That  day  we  plied  our 
great  guns  from  some  of  the  frigates,  which  lay  nearest  in  with  the 
.ahore,  upon  the  enemy,  in  their  trenches,  and  receijed  some  shot  in 
exchange,  from  a  battery  of  five  guns  they  had  there,  but  without  any 
damage  on  our  side. 

That  night  there  was  a  council  of  war  held  on  board  the'admiral, 

by  the  general  officers  and  some  of  the  prime  commanders,  according 

to  the  result  of  which,  Major-general  Thoxnhill,  with  four  hundred  of 

his  own  regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  out  of 

the  regiments  of  Montserat,  Nevis,  and  Antigua,  between  two  and 

three  of  the  clock  next  morning,  being  Saturday  the  twenty.first, 

landed  with  the  forelorn,  the  field.mark  being  matches  about  their  left 

arms,  at  the  little  salt-ponds,  about  a  league  to  windward  of  the  afore. 

saidT  Frigate-bay,  without  any  opposition  ;  the  enemy  having  left  that 

place  unguarded,  by  reason  of  its  situation,  it  lying  at  the  foot  of  an 

almost  inaccessible  hill,  over  which  they  thought  it  an  impossibility  to 

inarch.     This  steep  ascent  we  mounted  by  a  path  frequented  by  none  - 

but  wild  goats,  and  in  some  places  so  near  a  perpendicular,  that  we 

were  forced  to  use  our  hands  as  well  as  our  feet  in  climbing  up. 

About  break  of  day  we  gained  the  top,  where  we  received  a  volley  of 

about  seven  or  eight  shot,  from  some  scouts  there  placed,  who  imme. 

diately,  upon  their  firing,  retreated ;   which  wounded  us  two  brisk 

commanders,  one   of  which  died   of  his  wounds  soon  after.    The 

major-general,  leaving  one   company  to   secure  the  pass  upon  {he 

hill,  led  hi^  men  down  about  a  third  part  of  it,  before  they  were  dis. 

covered  by  the  enemy,  who  now  began  to  fire  briskly  upon  us  from 

their  trenches,  wounding  Several  of  our  men;  and  the  major-general 

himself  received  an  unfortunate  shot  through  the  small  of  his  left  leg, 

which  obliged  him  to  stay  the  binding  of  it  up;  but  his  men,  ninniog 

down  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  and  flanking  ^em  in  their  trenches, 

and  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  and  the  marine  regiitents  landing  at  the 

same  time  at  Frigate-bay,  in  which  action  Colonel  Kegwin  received 

'  a  mortal  wound,  forced  them  to  quit  their  post  in  disorder,  and  leave 

us  masters  of  the  field.   We  found  fourteen  of  them  dead,  we  having 

lost  half  the  number,  besides  wounded  men. 

All  our  forces^  being  landeil,  and  i\\e    major-general  with  the 
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wounded  men  sent  pn  board,  the  army  Nras  drawn  up  into  four  bafhu 
liens ;  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment,  in  the  Tan,  was  ordered  to  take 
the  road  adjoining  to  the  sea;  the  major^eneral's  regiment,  ander 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Thomas,  in  the  body,  was 
ordered  to  march  through  the  country ;  and  the  Antigua  regiment  wia 
commanded  to  march  at  a  distance,  as  a  reserve  to  the  body ;  the 
other  four  regiments  were  to  keep  their  posts,  and  wait  for  farther 
orders.  After  an  hour's  march,  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment  en. 
countered  a  small  party  of  the  enemy,  and  soon  put  them  to  the  rout ; 
immediately  after  those  French  companies  which  ran  from  Frigate, 
bay,  joining  with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  which  were  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  island,  were  advancing  upon  our  body;  ti)ey  bariog  much 
the  advantage^  of  ground,  and  three  to  one  in  number ;  and,  after  a 
sharp  dispute  of  half  an  hour,  they  had  almost  surrounded  us.  Bat 
Colonel  Williams,  coming  up  with  the  reserve,  and  giving  them  an 
unexpected  and  vigorous  assault,  so  encouraged  the  major^eneral's 
regiment,  that  they  pressed  resolutely  on,  and  beat  the  enemy  out  of 
the  field  in  confusion ;  one  part  flying  to  the  mountains,  and  the  rest 
betaking  themselves  to  the  fort,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
English. 

Orders  being  sent  to  the  four  regiments  at  Frigatei-baj,  to  march 
up,  and  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment  also  meeting  us,  the  whole 
army  was  drawn  up  into  an  intire  body,  and  the  soldiers  were  per- 
mitted to  drink  by  companies,  at  the  adjacent  wells  and  cisterns. 

While  the  army  was  thus  refreshing,  the  cockswain  of  the  Mary 
frigate  came  with  advice  to  the  captain  general  that,  the  frigates  hav. 
ing  fallen  down  before  the  town  and  fort  of  Basterre,  the  enemy,  after 
firing  two  or  three  rounds,  had  struck  their  flag,  set  the  town  on  fire, 
and  quitted  it;  but,  by  the  diligence  of  the  seamen  who  came  on  shore 
ft-om  the  frigates,  it  vras  happily  extinguished.  Upon  whidi  advice 
tiie  Captain-general  marched  immediately  away  to  the  said  town,  with 
intent  to  quarter  the  army  therein  for  that  night;  but,  the  enemy 
having  left  store  of  wines  and  other  liquors  behind  them,  and  fearing 
the  disorders  it  might  breed  among  the  soldiers,  he  altered  his  resolu. 
ttons,  and, only  making  a  halt  there,  and  placing  his  own  company  of 
guards  in  the  mass-house,  commanded  the  army  to  march  to  the  Je. 
suits  convent,  lying  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  where  being  again 
drawn  up,  and  orders  given  to  lie  by  their  arms  all  night,  centries 
were  placed,  and  some  parties  sent  to  drive  in  cattle,  there  being  store 
of  flour,  bread,  kc,  in  the  convent.  The  night  proved  very  wet,  it 
raining  without  intermission  till  morning;  but  the  officers  generously 
shared  the  weather  with  the  centinels,  scarce  any,  except  the  general 
officers,  going  into  the  convent  for  shelter. 

The  next  morning,  being  Sunday  the  twenty-second,  the  commis. 
•ary^eneral  having  secured  the  liquors  in  a  convenient  store-house, 
the  army  marched  down  to  the  town,  and  free  liberty  was  granted 
them  to  plunder  it;  wine  and  brandy  being  also  distributed  to  them, 
by  the  respective  commissaries  of  each  regiment  The  fort  here  con. 
listed  (tf  sixteen  guns,  which  they  had  nailed  an4  spiked,  but,  by  the 
diligence  of  our  men,  they  were  again  cleared.    In  the  aftemooO|  a 
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deiadiment  of  one  huDdred  and  fifty  men,  out  of  ihe  Antu^a  regi«  < 
meat,  was  sent  under  H&e  command  of  Major  Gunthorpe,  to  gain  and 
secure  a  pass,  which  was  thought  to  be  posses^  by  the  enemy,  lying 
m  the  way  to  the  English  fort ;  but,  when  they  came,  they  found  it 
quitted. 

Monday,  the  twenty.third,  we  continued  all  day  In  the  town ;  and 
in  the  evening  the  country  was  in  flames  all  round,  being  fired  by  the 
English  negroes  who  came  from  the  mountains,  where  they  had  lain 
since  their  masters  the  English  were  beaten  off  the  island. 

On  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth,  we  began  our  march  towards  tho 
fort,  and  that  ni^ht  inc^mped  about  three  miles  from  it,  haring  tho 
like  fortune  of  rainy  weather,  without  any  means  to  avoid  it.  This 
day  the  frigates  weighed  from  Basterre,  and  fell  down  to  Old  Road^ 
where  they  came  again  to  an  anchor. 

Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth,  we  continued  our  camp  at  OldRoad^ 
and  the  wheelbarrows,  shovels,  pickaxes,  &c.  were  brought  on 
shore. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  twenty-sixth,  we  marched  within  a 
mile  of  the  fort,  and  incamped  under  the  covert  of  a  high  hill,  a  de« 
tachment  out  x)f  Colonel  Earl's  regiment  being  sent  under  the  com« 
nand  of  Captain  William  Butler,  to  secure  the  top  of  it. 

On  Friday,  the  twenty  .seventh,  the  Mary's  two  chace-guns,  six 
pounders,  were  brought  on  shore,  in  order  to  be  drawn  np  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  the  marine  regiment  under  the  command  of  Co. 
lonel  Kirkby,  commander  of  the  Success.  Colonel  Kegwin,  being 
dead  of  his  wound  he  received  in  landing,  was  employ^  in  cutting 
and  clearing  a  path  for  the  drawing  them  up. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  twenty.eighth  and  twenty-ninth,  thA 
marine  regiment  so  vigorously  pursued  their,  business,  that  they  had 
drawn  the  guns  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  planted  them  upon  a  plat. 
form  they  had  laid  for  them,  with  baskets  of  earth  thrown  up  for  a 
covering  from  the  enemies  shot,  it  lying  open  to  the  fort. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  thirtieth,  powder,  shot,  kc,  being  car. 
Tied  up,  they  began  to  play  upon  the  fort,  the  very  first  shot  doiiw 
execution^  and  the  frigates  also,  weighing  from  Old  Road,  stood 
down  to  the  fort,  and  battered  against  it ;  the*  whole  army  at  the 
same  time  marching  into  a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  between  the  hill  and. 
ibe  fort,  within  musket-shot  of  it.  In  the  afternoon,  the  frigates 
stood  up  again  to  Old  Road,  but  the  guns  from  the  hHl  kept  playing 
incessantly  till  night,  at  which  time  we  began  our  intrenchments^ 
running,  from  the  ditch  where  we  lay  incamped,  a  trench,  with  a 
balf.moon  at  the  end,  capable  of  holc^ng  four-hundred  men. 

On  Tuesday  the  first  of  July,  one  of  the  Nevis  regiments  and  part 
of  the  Antigua  regiment,  were  sent  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Charles  Pym,  to  take  a  small  fort  of  the  enemies  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  camp,  which  they  successfully  surprised,  taking 
about  fifty  prisoners  in  it. 

This  evening,  lieutenant-general  Holt  haTtng  given  orders  to  the 
out-centvtes  that  were  placed  towards  the  fort,  to  fire,  without  ohaL 
Isttging,  atany  who  should  come  that  way ;  falmMlf  sf terwaids^ rid^ 
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ing  bf  them  In  the  twilight  to  Tiew  the  works,  was  shot  info  die 
hodyy  by  one  Gibbdns,  an  Irishman,  who  was  one  of  the  centries. 
He  returned  ^o  the  camp  and  languished  long  of  it  with  little  hopes  of 
recovery  ;  Gibbons  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but  liter 
a  AiIl  hearing  acquitted. 

On  Wednesday,  the  second,  those  guns  on  the  hOl  proTing  so 
serviceable,  there  were  four  more  of  a  larger  size  drawn  up ;  bot, 
one  of  them  splitting  at  the  first  time  of  firing,  and  the  rest  being  in. 
commodtously  planted,  they  were  no  more  made  use  of.  This  day 
four  companies  of  the  enemy  marched  out  of  the  fort,  and  drew  up 
before  the  gate,  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  marched  in  again. 
The  half.moon  being  now  finished,  we  run  another  trench  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  it,  able  to  contain  tiie  like  number  of  men ; 
and,  at  ihe  like  distance  below  that,  we  began  another,  wide  enough 
to  draw  the  carriages  of  the  great  guns  through. 

The^hird,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days,  we  continued  in  the  day. 

time  quiet  in  our  trenches,  in  the  night  running  on  with  our  works ; 

the  enemy  firing  day  and  night  upon  us  with  great  guns  and  small 

^  arms,  but  doing  us  little  damage ;   but  the  guns  on  the  hill  galled 

'  them  exceedingly,  leaving  no  corner  of  the  fort  unsearchec? • 

Sqme  hundreds  of  (he  enemy  being  out  in  the  mountains,  headed 
by  one  Monsieur  Pinelle,  parties  were  sent  daily  abroad,  com. 
mandcd  by  the  officers  in  their  turns,  to  scour  them  out ;  and  on 
Monday,  the  seventh,  the  major-general,  his  wound  being  well 
healed,  Went  himself  at  the  head  of  two-hundred  men,  upon  the  same 
design ;  but  could  not  meet  with  the  enemy  to  engage  them,  they 
lurking  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  sometimes  in  another. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ninth,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  with  some 
prisoners,  many  negroes,  and  great  store  of  cattle.  After  the  major, 
general's  return,  proclamation  being  made,  by  beat  of  drum,  in  serend 
places  of  the  island,  by  the  command  of  the  captain-geneial,  that  all, 
which  would  conie  in  within  three  days,  should  receive  Jiis  pro. 
tection,  to  secure  their  persons  from  the  outrages  of  the  soldiers ; 
several  families  surrendered  themselves,  to  many  of  which  was  also 
granted  liberty  to  return  to  their  houses,  and  keep  some  small  stock 
till  farther  orders. 

Monsieur  Pinelle,  also,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  moun- 
tains, to  acquaint  the  captaiu-general,  that  he  could  not  come  in 
without  leave  from  the  governor ;  l^ut,  however,  he  assured  him,  he 
would  remain  quiet,  and  give  free  passage  to  any  of  our  men  he 
should  meet  with. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh,'  we  continued  in  our  trenches,  we  which 
bad  now  run  within  pistol-shot  of  the  fort. 

Over.against  the  gate  we  had  an  half-moon,  on  .which  we  planted 
several  colours.  On  the  left  Iiand  of  the  half.tnoon  was  a  battery 
raised  for  six  great  guns,  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  four  twelve 
pounders;  but,  before  they  were  mounted,  on  Saturday,  the  twelfth, 
about  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  drums  beat  a  parley  in  the  fort,  and 
four  persons  marched,  out  with  a  flag  of  truce.  They  were  met  in 
tho  pasture  between  our  trench  and  the  fort,  by  Major  Legard,  and 
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by  him  conducted  to  the  captain-general ;  and,  after  some  treaty, 
hostages  were  given  on  both  sides,  one  of  the  majors  continuing  with 
ws,  and  Lieutenant.colonel  Nott  was  sent  to  them ;  Captain  Hamilton 
also  going  with  him  as  an  interpreter.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
treaty,  the  captain-general  continued  his  works,  joining  our  trench 
to  the  enemies  trench,  througji  which  they  nsed  to  come  from  the 
fort  to  the  well;  our  centries  were  placed  under  the  walls,  and  at  the 
gate  of  the  fort,  and  that  evening  our  guns  were  also  mounted  upoa 
the  battery. 

About  twehe  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  there  was  a  canoe  let  over 
the  fort-walls,  it  being  situated  by  the  sea-side,  which  run  on  board  a 
sloop  that  came  close  in  with  the  shore,  under  the  covert  of  the  dark 
night;  our  men  let  fly  a  whole  volley  upon  them,  which  made  them 
hasten  away.  Captain  Hamilton  came  to  the  centry  at  the  fort-gate, 
and  ordered  him  to  acquaint  the  major-general,  that  there  was  a  ship 
seen  off;  upon  which  this  relator  was  dispatched  away  to  Old  Road, 
to  give  Admiral  Wright  notice  of  it,  but,  in  the  interim,  a  brigantine 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  sloop;  the  admiral  immediately  ordered 
two  frigates  to  weigh,  and  put  out  in  search  of  the  said  ship  and 
sloop ;  which  they  did,  and  the  next  day,  the  tbirteenth,  returned 
without  seeing  any  vessels. 

During  the  whole  action  upon  this  island  there  were  two  frigates 
that  cruised  about,  to  take  any  French  vessels  which  might  arrive 
there,  either  by  design  or  chance,  but  thejj  met  with  none. 

On  Monday,  the  fourteenth,  the  fort  was  surrendered  to  the  cap- 
tain-general, upon  the  same  articles  that  it  was  before  delivered  up 
to  the  French.  After  the  enemy  marched  out,  and  the  English  flag 
was  put  up,  the  king's  and  queen's  healths-were  drank,  and  the  great 
guns  three  times  fired,  three  voHies  being  also  made  by  the  whole 
army.  The  fort  was  quadrangular,  consisting  of  four  flankers  with 
A  curlain  between  each :  on  each  flanker  were  mounted  five  guns ;  the 
walls  were  of 'stone,  about  twenty  feet  high,  surrounded  with  a  deep 
ditch  twelve  feet  wide,  over  which  was  a" narrow  wooden  bridge.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fort  were  two  mounts  thrown  up  for  batteries ; 
there  was  also  a  well,  but,  upon  firing  the  guns,  the  water  would 
Instantly  dry  away.  There  was  store  of  {iVovision,  liquors,  and 
powder,  but  they  wanted  shot. 

In  retaking  this  island,  we  had  about  an  hundred  men  kilted  and 
wounded;  the  island  in  general  is  very  strong,  there  being  several 
small  fortifications  and  breaf^t-works  all  around,  except  where  it  is 
naturally  fortified  with  hills  or  shoals.  The  inhabitants  were  about 
eighteen-hundred  men,  besides  women  and  children,  and  negroes, 
all  which,  except  the  negroes,  which  were  to  be  divided  as'  plu>ider, 
were  transported  to  the  island^f  Hispaniola :  only  somq  particular 
persons  had  the  favour  granted  them  to  be  carried  up  to  Martinico, 

After  a  week's  refreshment,  the  major-general,  on  Sunday,  the 
twentieth  of  the  said  month  of  July,  embarked  with  his  own  re» 
giment  in  the  sloops,  and  the  marine  regiment  on  board  the  frigates, 
«nd  set  sail  for  the  island  of  St.  Eustace;  and  the  same  evening,  lying 

TOL.  iz.  Mm 
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.  before  the  said  bland,  lie  sent  Captain  Hamilton  on  shore,  wifli  a 
flag  of  truce,  to  summon  the  island  to  surrender,  who  returned  with 
an  answer  from  the  governor,  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  utmost. 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty-first,  the  frigates  began  to  baiter 
against  the  fort,  and  the  major^^neral  landed  at  the  same  time  with 
his  men  under  a  high  cliff,  which  they  ascended ;  being  got  up,  they 
had  not  marched  far,  before  they  perceived  some  Dutch  colours  in  the 
woods ;  upon  which  a  party  was  S(*nt  to  discover  them,  who  returned 
with  an  account,  that  it  was  Colonel  Scorer,  the  governor  of  the 
island  for  the  Dutch,  when  the  French  took  it,  with  one.hundred  men 
under  his  command,  who  came  from  Saba,  and  landed  there  three 
days  before ;  but,  not  having  strength  enough  to  take  the  fort,  into 
which  the  inhabitants  were  fled,  he  designed  to  get  what  plunder  he 
could,  and  so  go  off  again.  He  refused  to  join  with  the  major^gene. 
ral,  because  he  was  first  landed,  and  so  accordingly  went  off  the  next 
day*  The  major^eneral  proceeded  in  his  march  towards  the  fort, 
and  incamped  within  musquet^ot  from  it,  under  the  rising  of  a  small 
hill. 

The  next  day  the  marine  regiment  landed,  and,  the  shovels,  pick, 
axes,  ice,  being  brought  on  shore,  they  began  their  intrenchmeots, 
running  their  trench  along  by  the  fort,  within  musquet.shot  from  it. 

After  five  days  siege,  the  enemy  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  with  ar. 
tides ;  but  they  were  so  high  in  their  demands,  that  the  major.gene. 
'  ral  refused  them,  and  returned  an  answer,  if  they  did  not  descend 
to  more  reasonable  terms,  within  three  days,  he  would  grant  them  do 
;quarter.  Within  the  prescribed  time,  they  came  out  again  with  a  tag 
of  truce,  and  surrendered  themselves  and  their  fort  upon  quarter  for 
life,  and  to  march  out  with  their  baggage.  Their  fort  contained  six- 
teen great  guns ;  it  was  surrounded  with  double  rows  of  stakes,  the 
intervals  filled  with  earth,  and  without  that  strong  palisadoes,  arid  on 
the  iHitside  of  them  a  deep  ditch,  over  which  was  a  narrow  bridgie 
leading  into  the  gate,  admitting  but  one  at  a  time;  the  besi€^;ed  were 
about  si;k;ty  men,  the  women  and  children  beiiig  sent  off  some  time  be. 
fore;  they  had  a  well  for  water,  and  about  twenty  barrels  of  flour, 
tome  salt  fish  and  pork,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition ;  they 
behaved  themselves  very  briskly,  during  the  siege,  especially  the  go. 
vernor,  who  was  very  active  in  firing  the  great  guns,  &c. 

In  taking  this  island,  we  had  not  above  eight  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  major-general,  leaving  one  company  upon  the  island, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  John  Mac-Arthur,  returned  to  St 
Christopher's  with  the  whole  fleet,  carrying  thp  inhabitants  prisoners 
thither,  and  afterwards  transporting  them  to  Hispaniola.  Lieutenant 
Pilkinton  was  afterwards  sent  down  with  a  company  out  of  the  Duke 
of  Bolton's  regiment,  to  relieve  Lieutenant  Mac^rthnr,  and  he  still 
continues  there,  for  the  defence  of  the  said  island. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew's  who  were 
brought  up  prisoners  from  thence  to  Nevis,  being  sent  dovm  to  St. 
Christopher's,  before  that  island  was  retaken,  there  met  with  their 
wives  and  families ;  and,  after  that  island  was  retaken,  they  were  de. 
•irons  to  live  under  an  English  government ;  upon  which  the  captain. 
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K«iieml  gave  them  liberty  to  retarn  to  their  island,  transporting  them 
thither,  and  granting  a  commission  to  one  Captain  Le  Grrand,  a  for. 
.mer  inhabitant  among  them,  to  be  their  governor,  and  to  keep  and 
defend  the  island  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  their  majesties,  Kjng 
William  and  Queen  Marj,  under  which  gOTemment  it  still  con. 
tinoes. 

In  the  latter  end  of  October,  this  relator's  concerns  calling  him 
home  to  England,  he  left  the  Caribbee  islands ;  the  captain-general 
liaving  then  issued  out  orders  for  the  mustering  their  majesties 
forces,  and  getting  them  in  a  readiness  to  embark  n^n  a  farther  ex* 
pedition,  against  Guadalupe,  and  other  French  islands,  leaving  a  ga. 
rison  upon  St.  Christopher's  under  the  command  of  Lieutenantusolo. 
nel  Nott. 

Thus  you  have  a  brief  and  plain  relation  of  the  success  of  the 
English  arms  in  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  con. 
eluded,  that,  as  the  English  affkirs  there  have  hitherto  been  happily 
prosperous,  so,  being  under  the  management  and  conduct  of  such 
prudent  and  active  generals,  and  promoted  by  the  forwardness 
of  the  soldiery,  but  principally  by  a  divine  blessing  attending 
upon  their  endeavours,  they  will  soon  put  a  successful  period  to 
those  troublesome  wars,  and  root  the  French  interest  out  of  that  part 
of  the  world* 
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S»CT.  I. 

TTie  Accidents  that  fell  out  in  our  Voyage^  Sfc. 

W  E  departed  from  London,  Thursday  January  the  aixteenft, 
1690,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  came  that  night  to  Cittiiig. 
bourn ;  the  next  day,  about  noon,  we  came  to  Margaret,  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet;  and,  the  same  evening,  we  went  on  board  the  frigate  that 
carried  his  majesty's  musick,  which  lay  then  in  the  road,  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Rooke.  Early  the  next 
morning,  being  Saturday  the  seventeenth,  the  king  arrived  from 
Gravesend,  attended  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Ormond,  the  Earls 
of  Devonshire,  Dorset,  and  Portland,  and  other  grandees  of  the 
court:  About  noon,  the  signal  being  given  from  ^e  admiral,  the 
whole  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  men  of  war,  seven  yachts,  and  many 
tenders,  set  sail,  with  a  fair  gale.  On  Tuesday  the  twentieth,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Holland,  near  the  island  of  Goree;  bnt,  the 
weather  being  darkened  with  fogs,  and  the  shore  choaked  up  with 
heaps  of  ice,  piled  up  one  upon  another,  it  was  not  for  us  to  come 
near :  However,  the  king  put  himself  into  a  shallop  to  get  to  the 
land,  notwithstanding  the  danger  that  threatened  him ;  and,  when  all 
the  rest  were  terrified  with  the  perils,  wherein  his  majesty  ventured 
|iis  person,  and  the  seamen  themselves  were  not  in  a  little  terror,  it 
was  observed,  that  he  himself  was  the  only  person  nothing  at  all  dis. 
Qiayed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fogs  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  inso. 
much  that  we,  who  were  in  the  man  pf  war,  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
§hallop  where  the  king  was ;  and,  night  coming  on,  his  majesty  was 
for  ten  hours  exposed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  which  sometimes  came  into  the  shallop ;  so  that  the  lords, 
who  were  with  him^  had  their  cloaths  all  covered  with  ice.  However, 
the  next  morning  his  majesty  landed  in  the  island  of  Goree,  and  went 
into  a  conntry.man's  house,  which  had  no  more  room  to  receive  him, 
•nd  all  the  lords  of  his  train,  than  one  miserable  chamber  and  a  kit. 
chen ;  but  it  was  a  Welcome  retreat  after  so  great  a  hazard.  After 
th«  king  had  shifted  his  linnen  and  his  cloaths,  and  had  been  complL 
mented  by  the  magistrate  of  the  island,  who  offered  him  his  house, 
which  his  majesty  refused,  he  took  coach  agun  la  the  same  coftch 
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that  bropght  him  to  t]ie.counti7.maii'8  houw,  and  went  a-board  tha 
shallop  again,  to  land  upon  the  firm  continent;  bnt  thelf  he  met  with 
new  dtificnlties,  for  the  so^ail  vessel  could  not  get  near  the  shore  foe 
the  ice ;  so  that  two  seamen  were  forced  to  take  the  king  in  their 
arms,  and  carry  him  to  the  shallopj :  At  Ust,  his  majesty,  with  our 
whole  fleet  of  tenders,  (the  men  of  war  i^turning  for  England)  ar. 
rived  at  a  place  called  Orangie  Poldar;  here  his  majesty  was  conu 
plimented  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau  Sarbrach,  camp-marshal,  <the 
Count  of  Berka,  the  emperor's  extraordinary  envoy,  Monsieur  Ca. 
tonna,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  deputies  of  the  States  of  HoU 
land,  the  Prince  of  Friezelaud,  Count  Horn,  and  several  other  per. 
sons  of  the  highest  quality,  who  attended  him  to  Houslaerdike. 
where  he  reposed  himself  for  some  hours.  It  was  thought  his  ma, 
jesty  would  have  continued  here  for  some  days,  till  all  things  were 
ready  for  the  magnificent  entry,  they  were  resolved  to  make  for 
him.  But  he  told  them,  he  desired  none  of  those  honour^,  well 
knowing  that  the  glory  of  a  prince  does  not  consist  in  appearing,  but 
in  acting.  The  king  therefore  went  the  same  day  to  the.  Hague,  and 
arrived  there  about  six  in  the  evening,  accompanied  with  the  lords 
.already  mentioned,  and  surrounded  with  the  guards  of  the  body. 
And,  in  regard  the  king's  coming  was  in  a  manner  a  kind  of  sur.  ' 
prise,  his  entrance  was  also  without  any  ceremony.  So  that  all  that 
could  be  done,  in  testimony  of  the  publick  joy,  was  only  by  soma 
peals  of  cannon,  and  ringing  the  bells. 

Nevertheless,  the  burgesses  of  the  Hague  had  prepared,  a  long 
time  before,  for  his  majesty's  publick  entry,  and  Imd  been  at  consi. 
derable  charges  to  make  a  glorious  appearance ;  and  all  the  towns  ad. 
joining  had  prepared  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity.  In  a  word,  all 
the  Hollanders  were  willing  to  see  the  king  in  publick,  and  to  ass^ura 
themselves,  with  their  own  eyes,  that  a  prince,  whom  they  love  so 
infinitely,  and  of  whom  the  common  enemy  had'  spread  so  many 
false  reports,  was  still  alive,  and  returned  into  their  provinces,  which 
obliged  the  States  to  intreat  his  majesty  to  make  a  publick  entry ; 
which  he  refused  a  long  time,  in  that  such  ceremonies  were  but  the 
loss  of  that  time,  which  he  had  resolved  to  spend  altogether  in  ac 
tion.  At  length,  all  that  they  could  obtain  from  the  king  was,  that 
he  would  dine  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Hague,  at  a 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Portland's,  and  return  in  his  coach  through  the 
midst  of  the  burgesses,  ranged  in  files,  from  the  court  to  the  end  of 
the  city;  which  was  done  on  Thursday,  February  the  twenty  Jiecond, 
about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  inexpressible  satis, 
faction  of  the  people,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  round  about 
being ^ot  together;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  seen  at  the  Hagua 
inch  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

I  shall  not  spend  time  in  describing  all  the  particulars  of  this  en. 
try,  which  had  nothing  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  except  the 
three  triumphant  arches,  which  surpassed,  in  beauty  and  magnifi. 
cence,  all  that  was  ever  made  in  France,  under  the  reign  of  L^wia 
the  Fourteenth,  upon  the  like  occasions.  There  you  might  see  re. 
presented  the  principal  actions  of  the  king,  in  honour  of  whom  the/ 
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were  erected,  accompanied  with  seTeral  inscriptions  and  dericet  per. 
fectly  corresponding  with  the  subjects  to  which  thej  were  applied, 
and  which  appeared  to  be  done  bf  the  hand  of  a  master.  There  yoa 
Slight  particularly  see  Europe  deYirered  from  the  gripes  of  her  nu 
▼isher;  the  liberty  of  Holland  defended  and  preserved  ;  that  of  Eng. 
land  restored ;  Ireland  subdued ;  and  the  Protestant  religion  main, 
tained.  The  whole  ceremony  ended  in  the  evening  with  firp.works 
in  several  places  of  the  city,  several  peals  of  cannon,  and  vollies  of 
Anall  shot  discharged,  as  well  by  the  burgesses,  as  by  fhe  rf^« 
ment  of  Trison  which  was  in  arms,  with  bonfires  and  firp. works,  be. 
fore  the  court.  After  all  was  over,  they  still  continued  giving  several 
testimonies  of  their  satisfaction  to  see  once  more  a  prince  so  highly 
beloved  by  the  Hollanders ;  and.  In  regard  the  whole  proceeded  from 
a  sincere  affection,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  these  rejoiciogs  will 
long  endure. 

On  the  other  side,  the  king  manifested  an  extraordinary  goodness 
and  affability  to  all  societies,  and  private  persons  that  came  to  kiss 
his  hands.  Admiral  Trump  was  one  of  this  number,  and  his  majesty 
honoured  him  with  the  command  of  the  Holland  fleet  for  this  sum. 
mer*s  expedition :  which  was  no  sooner  spread  about  the  country,  but 
you  might  sensibly  perceive  an  augmentation  of  joy  among  the  Hoi. 
landers,  for  the  king's  coming.  His  coach  was  environed  with  crouds 
of  people  that  followed  him  where.ever  he  went ;  and  by  a  thousand 
acclamations  testified  their  satisfaction,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
would  command  their  army  by  land ;  and  Trump,  who  justly  may 
be  called  a  second  Neptune,  was  to  cbmmand  their  fleet  by  sea.  And 
here,  for  the  present,  I  shall  break  off  my  relations  of  the  transac 
tions  Ht  the  Hague,  and  divert  the  reader  with  my  observaitions  oh  the 
place. 

Sect  IL 

Containing  a  Description  of  the  Hague. 

This  curious  village  and  most  delightful  place,  the  residence  of 
that  august  senate,  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  arbiter  of  peace 
and  war  to  all  Europe,  whose  charms  are  so  great,  its  buildings  so 
Stately  and  magnificent,  and  its  streets  so  laige,  its  shades  so  sweet, 
its  inhabitants  so  civil,  and  so  good-natured,  that  one  may  call  it  the 
*  Delight  of  the  world.'  It  hath  three  very  pretty  and  delightful  met. 
dows  on  the  side  of  Delph,  and  mountains  of  sand  on  the  other  side, 
to  cover  it  from  the  rage  of  the  ocean,  which  is  not  above  half  a  league 
distant  from  it ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  small  village  called  Scheve. 
ling,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  with  fishermen,  where  is  a  curious 
hard  sandy  shore,  admirably  contrived  by  nature,  for  the  divertise. 
ment  of  persons  of  quality;  and  here,  in  the  summer  time,  the 
states,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  their  ladies,  &c.  in  their  roaches 
and  six  horses,  ride  on  the  sands  for  several  leagues.  The  road  from 
the  Hague  to  this  village  is  a  late  made  way,  cut  through  vast  deep 
mountains  of  sand,  paved  through  with  curious  Stone,  a  work  fit  tor 
the  ancient  Romans, 
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lliat  side,  which  looks  to  Leyden,  hadi  a  very  pretty  and  large 
wood,  with  carious  walks  and  grores,  of  oak,  elm,  and  lime-trees, 
where  there  is  a  park  stored  with  yariety  of  deer.  The  inhabitants- 
take  the  air  there  in  the  summer  season,  with  a  divertisement  capable 
to  render  them  envied  eren  among  the  gods:  mov^  by  this,  that  tho 
pretty  ladies  take  their  pleasure,  without  fear  of  the  fabulous  plun^ 
der,  so  much  celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  whereby  possibly  they  some, 
times  make  them  real  and  veritable. 

The  counts  of  Holland  frequently  kept  their  courts  in  this  palace, 
chiefly  moved  thereunto,  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  place,  and  its 
commodious  situation  for  hunting ;  our  king  (when  Prince  of  Orange) 
kept  his  coort  at  this  place,  where  he  has  a  most  stately  palace,  the 
back  part  of  which,  with  the  great  hall,  sufficiently  testify  its  anti. 
quity.  There  is  on  the  side  of  it  a  great  square,  In  which  place,  on 
the  side  of  the  Levant,  are  three  magnificent  lodgments,  built  a  few 
,  years  since ;  the  Doeles  inake  the  corner,  whereof  his  present  ma- 
jesty, they  say,  laid  the  first  stone :  over-against  the  other  corner, 
is  another  palace,  built  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  which  are 
to  be  seen  the  pourtraitures  of  all  the  kings  in  Europe,  with  many 
curiosities  brought  from  America.  The  Voorhant  frontispiece,  as  well 
as  the  houses  that  face  the  court  on  the  side  of  the  Vivier^  make  by 
far  the  pleasantest  quarter  of  the  Hague,  by  reason  of  the  largeness 
and  spaciousness  of  the  streets,  and  the  number  of  trees  that  are 
planted  there ;  you  may  see  great  numbers  of  persons  of  quality  of 
both  sexes  resort  thither  in  the  evening,  some  in  their  coaches,  and 
,  some  on  foot.  The  cloister  of  the  Jacobines,  which  was  built  on 
the  said  Voorhant,  at  this  day  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
the  Cloister. 

There  is  another  church,  built  much  after  the  form  of  the  theatre 
in  Oxon,  and  is  so  admirable  a  piece  of  architecture  without,  that 
none  within  the  Seven  Provinces  (or  scarce  in  the  world)  is  com. 
parable  to  it ;  there  are  no  pillars  within,  so  that  the  minister  may  be 
seen,  in  every  place  of  the  church,  by  thousands  of  people  without 
any  impediment.  The  counts  of  Holland's  chapel,  which  is  in  the 
court,  is  at  this  day  a  church  for  the  French  refugees ;  there  are  two 
pretty  places  like  squares,  the  one  before,  and  the  other  behind  the 
court,  where  all  the  houses  resemble  those  of  princes* 

The  States  of  Holland  reside  here,  as  well  the  counsellors  of  the 
provincial  co6rt,  as  of  the  grand  council.  The  cities  of  Holland 
have  built  here  very  magnificent  houses  for  their  deputies,  of  which 
in  my  opinion  that  of  I^yden  is  one  of  the  best  situated,  and  next 
the  court.  The  ambassadors  of  princes,  the  states  allies,  have  their 
residence  here.  The  Groote  Kirck,  or  great  church,  is  Tery  fine,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  famous  knights,  the 
order  of  Toyson  d*ore,  which  plainly  shows,  that  they  there  cele- 
brated the  feast 'of  the  said  Toyson :  'fhe  tower  Is  very  high,  and  Its 
form  is  quadrangular,  built  with  bricks,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  vast 
distance:  In  fine,  this  pIHce  is,  at  all  times,  so  well  inhabited  by 
gentry,  and  persons  of  the  greatest  quality,  that,  if  we  ooosider  its 
splendor,  the  magnificence  of  its  bulldiDgs  and  streets,  the  afflaence 
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of  the  nobles,  and  the  pleasure  of  conyerse,  the  Hague  is  one  of  Cbe 
prettiest  courts,  and  the  most  agreeable  in  the  uDiverse. 

Sect.  III. 

Some  further  Relatixm  on  the  Affairs  and  Transadions  ai  the 

Hague. 

After  the  king  came  to  the  Hague,  few  days  past  without  the  ar- 
rival of  some  princes,  or  other  considerable  persons,  as  well  to  haTe 
the  honour  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  as  to  confer  with  him  about  the 
present  affairs.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  princes  came  incognito,  as 
well  to  avoid  the  disputes  of  precetiency,  as  to  confer  more  familiarly 
together,  and  without  the  pesterment  of  formalities.     The  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  lay  at  Cleves  for  some^time,  in  expectation  of  the 
king's  coming,  no  sooner  beard  of  his  arrival  by  the  couriers  that  were 
forthwith  dispatched  to  give  him  notice  thereof,  but  he  hastened  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  arrived  incognito^  the  twenty.fourth  of  January. 
The  Duke  of  Wirtembergh,  prince  regent,  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir,  and  the  prince  his  brother  arrived  the  twenty.ninth,  and  were 
admitted  to  the  king  a  little  time  after.     The  Count  of  Windisgrats, 
from  the  emperor,  arrived,  February  the  fourth,  and  was  immediately 
admitted  to  the  king.     The  Duke  of  Bavaria  arrived  the  sixth,  about 
ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  went  to  wait  upon  the  kipg  the  next 
day,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  whom  he  had  a  confer* 
cnce  of  two  hours  long.    The  Marquis  of  Castanaga,  governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  arrived  the  next  day  with  a  jolly  train,  of  which^ 
however,  but  one,  part  appeared,  because  the  princes  were  incognito. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  arrived  the  eleventh,  accompanied  by 
the  Count  of  Lippe,  the  Baron  of  Gars,  and  several  other  lords.  The 
Prince  of  Comroerci,  general  of  the  imperiai  forces,  arrived  the  fif. 
teenth.     The  Duke,  and  one  Prince  of  Courland,  arrived  the  next 
day.     The  king  regaled  the  greatest  part  of  these  princes,  and  was 
also  pleased  to  accept  of  entertainments  at  some  of  their  houses.    It 
would  be  too  long  to  make  a  recital  of  all  these  feasts.     I  shall  only 
therefore  mention  two,  to  shew  what  are  the  principal  ceremonies  olr 
served  upon  such  occasions. 

His  majesty  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Elector  of  Branden^ 
burgh,  the  third  of  February,  at  his  house  in  thf  wood.  The  king  had 
•  an  hour's  conference  with  the  elector,  which  being  ended,  they  en* 
tered  into  a  spacious  dining.room,  where  was  a  table  and  cloth  laid, 
with  one  only  single  vermeil  furniture  (consisting  of  tlte  gold  plate, 
fine  napkins,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon)  and  an  elbow.chair,  where  the 
king  sat  down.  After  that,  a  chair  was  brought  for  the  elector,  with  a 
white.sattin  cushion,  and  a  vermeil  furniture  laid  him,  like  thek.ing*s. 
Then  the  king  commanded  seats  and  furnitures  to  be  brought  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  lords  that  were  present,  who  were  placed  in  this  order: 
The  elector  on  the  king's  right  hand ;  next  to  whom  sat  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Monsieur  Colbar,  and  Monsieur 
Dankelman :  The  Earl  of  Portland  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
just  opposite  to  the  king;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  tliv  king's  left 
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band ;  nrxt  to  whom  sat  the  Count  of  DenbofT,  and  then  the  Geimml 
Spaen  closed  that  side  of  the  table,  next  to  the  Earl  of  Portland.  The 
fit  St  health  was  begun  by  the  king,  who  whispered  tt  softly  to  the 
elector,  and  the  elector  to  the  i-est,  without  naming  it;  after  that, 
the  king  began  sereral  other  healths,  which  he  carried  to  the  elector, 
and  the  elector  to  the  rest,  without  naming.  The  king  and  the  elec^ 
tor  were  served  each  of  them  by  a  page,  all  people  being  ppt  out  o£ 
the  room,  mith  orders  given  to  tbe  guards  to  let  no.body  enter.  The 
drums  beat,  and  the  trumpets  sounded,  when  the  king  and  the  elector 
drank,  but  not  for  any  of  the  rest. 

The  fifth  of  the  same  month,  the  king  dined  with  the  Elector  ot 
Branden burgh,  who  went  out  into  the  Tery  street  to  receive  him,  and 
carried  him  into  a  spacious  dining-room,  where  the  table  was  covered 
with  eleven  furnitures;  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  the  meat  wa^  served 
up.  The  king  sat  in  an  elbow^hair ;  on  the  king's  right-hand  sat 
the  lord  chamberlain,  and  then  the  lilarl  of  Portland ;  on  the  left^ 
hand  of  the  elector  sat  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  then  the  other  lorda 
of  the  court,  without  any  distinction  of  precedence ;  and  Monsieur 
Colbar  performed  the  office  of  esquire  carver:  The  king's  butler  waa 
also  present  to  pour  out  the  wine.  The  king  was  served  'by  one  of  hia 
pages,  and  two  of  his  gentlemen  stood  behind  his  chair.  When  the 
king  returned,  the  elector  accompanied  him  to  the  very  boot  of  hia 
coach.  All  these  divertisements  of  entertainment  and  pleasure  were 
intermixed  with  serious  conferences,  his  majesty  being  unwilling  to 
lose  a  moment  of  consultation  for  the  general  good  of  the  confederate 
affairs;  but  all  these  conferences  are  kept  so  secret,  that  it  is  impos^ 
sible  to  penetrate  the  knowledge  of  them ;  nor  shall  we  understand 
the  conclusions,  but  by  the  effects  that  will  fo)low.  The  king  haa 
sat  in  the  assembly  ef  the  States  General,  in  that  of  the  States  of  HoU 
land,  and  in  the  council  of  state ;  to  all  which  bodies  he  expressed 
himself  in  most  affectionate  terms ;  which  makes  it  appear,  that  hia 
new  dignity  has  no  way  lessened  the  lore  and  affection  which  he  had 
for  those  proyinces. 

On  the  first  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Zell  arrived  at  the  Hague;  and 
the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  his  brother,  the  Tuesday  following.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  went  the  same  day  to  Amsterdam.  On  the  sixih^ 
the  king  set  out  for  Loo,  the  Duke  of  Zell  going  in  the  coach  with 
him,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  followed,  the  next  day.  The  day 
before^  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
went  strait  home,  and  the  rest  of  the  princes  parted  with  mutual 
satisfaction;  and,  my  noble  lord  returning  for  England,  1  attended 
on  him. 

Sect.  IV. 

Containing  pariiettlar  Observations  on  the  Manners^  Nature^  and 
Humours  of  the  Dutch  Boors j  or  Feasants;  the  Nature  of  their 
Habitations^  and  way  of  Living. 

TiiEiB  soil  (where  they  inhabit)  is  all  fat,  though  wanting  the  co. 
lour  to  shew  it  so  3  for,  indeed,  it  is  the  buttock  of  the  world,  full  of 
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veins  and  blood,  but  no  bones  in  it ;  it  is  a  singular  place  to  fiU  mon« 
kies  in.  There  are  spiders  almost  as  big  as  small  shrimps ;  their 
gardens,  being  moist,  abound  with  them,  and,  were  they  but  Teno. 
mons,  to  gather  herbs  were  to  bazavd  martyrdom. 

You  may  travel  among  them,  though  you  have  not  a  gnide,  for  you 
cannot  baulk  your  road,  without  the  hazard  of  drowning.  There  is 
not  there  any  use  of  an  harbinger.  Wheresoerer  nen  go,  the  way  is 
made  before  them,  where,  if  your  foreman  be  sober,  you  may  trarel  in 
'safety;  otherwise  yon  must  have  stronger  faith  than  Peter  bad,  else 
you  sink  immediately.  A  starting  horse  endangers  yon  to  two  deaths 
at  once,  breaking  of  your  neck,  and  drowning. 

Some  things  the  boors  do  here,  that  seem  wonders.  It  is  ordinary 
to  see  them  fish  for  fire  in  water,  which  they  catch  in  nets,  and  trans, 
port  to  land  in  their  boots ;  where  they  spread  it  more  smoothly,  than 
a  mercer  doth  his  reWet,  when  he  would  hook  in  an  heir,  upon  his 
coming  to  age.  Thus,  lying  in  a  field,  you  would  think  you  saw  a 
cantle  of  green  cheese,  spread  OTer  with  black  butter. 

Their  ordinary  pacluhorses  are  all  of  wood,  carrying  their  bridles 
in  their  tails,  and  their  burdens  in  their  bellies.  When  they  trarei, 
they  touch  no  ground,  and>  when  they  stand  still,  they  ride ;  and  are 
neTer  in  danger,  but  when  they  drink  np  too  much  of  their  way. 

The  elements  are  here  at  rariance,  the  subtile  OTerswaying  the 
grosser.  The  fire  consumes  the  earth,  and  the  air  the  water.  They 
bum  turfs,  and  drain  their  grounds  with  windmills,  as  if  the  cholick 
were  a  remedy  for  the  stone,  and  they  nould  prove,  against  philoso. 
phy,  the  world's  conflagration  to  be  natural,  even  shewing  thereby, 
that  the  very  element  of  earth  is  combustible. 

The  land,  that  they  have,  they  keep  as  neatly,  as  a  conrtier  does  his 
beard;  they  have  a  method  in  mowing;  it  is  so  intervened  with 
water  and  rivers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  common  among 
thenu 

Though  their  country  be  part  of  a  main  land,  yet  every  honce  al«i 
most,  that  is  inhabited  by  the  boors,  stands  ip  an  island ;  and  that, 
though  the  boor  dwells  in  it,  looks  as  smug,  as  a  lady  that  hath  newly 
locked  up  her  colours,  and  laid  by  her  irons.  A  gallant  masquing. 
suit  fits  not  more  compleat,  than  a  coat  of  thatch,  though  of  many 
years  wearing. 

If  it  stand  dry,  it  is  embraced  by  vines ;  but,  if  you  find  it  lower 
seated,  it  is  only  a  close  arbour,  in  a  plump  of  willows  and  alders, 
pleasant  enough,  while  the  dog-days  last. 

.  The  bridge  to  this  is  a  fir.plank,  with  a'box  of  stones  to  poise  it 
withal;  which,  with  the  least  help,  turns* round,  like  the  executioner, 
when  he  whips  off  a  head :  That,  when  the  master  is  over,  stands 
drawn,  and  then  he  is  in  his  castle.  It  is  sure  his  fear,  that  renders 
him  suspicious ;  that  he  may,  therefore,  certainly  see  who  enters,  you 
shall  ever  find  his  window  made  over  his  door. 

When  you  are  entered  the  house,  the  first  thing  you  encounter  is  a 
looking-glass;  no  question  but  a  true  emblem  of  politick  hospi. 
tality ;  for,  though  it  reflect  yourself  in  your  own  figure,  jet  it  is 
no  longer,  than  while  yon  are  there  before  it:  When  you  are  gon# 
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once,  ft  flatters  the  next  comer,  without  the  leaf t  remembrance  that 
you  erer  were  there. 

The  next  are  the  yessels  of  the  house,  marshalled  about  the  room 
like  watchnien,  as  neat  as  if  yoo  were  in  a  citizen's  wife's  cabinet ; 
for,  unless  it  be  themselyes,  they  let  none  of  Gods  creatures  lose  anj 
thing  of  their  native  beauty.  The  lining  of  their  houses  is  more  rich 
than  the  outside,  not  in  hangings,  but  pictures,  which  even  the  poorest 
of  the  boors  are  there  furnished  with :  Not  a  oobler  but  has  his  toya 
for  ornament  Were  the  knacks  of  all  their  houses  set  together^ 
there  would  not  be  such  another  Bartholomew.fair  in  Kurope. 

Their  beds  are  no  other  than  land.cabins,  high  enough  to  need  a 
ladder,  or  stairs :  .Up  once,  you  are  walled  in  with  wainscot,  and  that 
is  good  discretion  to  avoid  the  troubli^  of  making  your  will  everf 
night;  for  once  falling  out,  else,  would  break  your. neck  perfectly. 
But,  if  you  die  in  it,  this  comfort  you  shall  leave  your  friends,  that 
you  died  in  clean  linnen. 

You  may  sooner  convert  a  Jew,  than  to  make  an  ordinary  Dutch, 
man  yield  to  arguments  that  cross  him.  An  old  bawd  is  easilier  turned 
saint,  than  a  waggoner  persuaded  not  to  bait  thrice  in  nine  miles  ; 
and,  when  he  doth,  his  horses  must  not  stir,  but  have  their  manger 
brought  them  into  the.  way j  where,  in  a  top  sweat',  (hey  eat  their 
grass,  and  Brink  their  water,  and  presently  after  hurry  away ;  for 
tiiey  ever  drive,  as  if  they  were  all  the  sons  of  Nimshi,  and  were  fu. 
riously  either  pursuing  an  enemy,  or  flying  from  him. 

They  are  seldom  deceived,  for  they  trust  no«body ;  so,  by  conse*. 
quence,  are  better  to  hold  a  fort,  ^an  win  It;  yet  they  can  do  both. 
Trust  them  you  must,  if  you  travel ;  for  to  ask  a  bill  of  particulars  ia 
to  put  in  a  Wasp's  nest ;  you  must  pay  what  they  ask,  as  sure  as  if  it 
were  the  assessment  of  a  subsidy. 

Compliments  is  an  idleness  they  were  never  trained  up  in ;  and  it 
is  their  happiness,  that  courUvanities  have  not  stole  away  their  minda 
from  business. 

Sailors  among  them  are  as  common,  as  beggars  with  us :  They  can 
drink,  rail,  swear,  &c.  but,  examining  their  use,  a  mess  of  their  knavea 
are  worth  a  million  of  ours,  for  they,  in  a  boisterous  rudeness,  can 
work,  and  live,  and  toil ;  whereas  ours  will  rather  laize  themselves  to 
poverty,  and,  like  cabbages  left  out  in  winter,  rot  away  in  the  loatlu 
someness  of  a  nauseous  sloth. 

Most  of  them  are  seamen  bom,  and,  like  frogs,  can  live  both 
on  land  and  water.  Not  a  country-uriester,  but  can  handle  an 
oar,  steer  a  boat,  raise  a  mast,  and  beat  you  out,  in  the  roughest 
.straits  you  come  in.  The  ship  she  avouches  much  better  for  sleep^ 
than  a  bed. 

In  their  families  they  are  all  equals,  and  you  have  no  way  to  know 
the  master  and  mistress,  but  by  taking  them  in  bed  together.  It  mar 
be  those  are  they  ;  otherwise  malky  can  prate  as  much,  laugh  as  loud, 
be  as  bold,  and  sit,  as  well  as  her  mistress. 

Their  women  would  have  good  faces,  if  they  did  not  mar  them  with 
making.  Their  ear.wires  have  so  nipped  in  their  cheeks,  that  yon 
would  think  some  iairy,  to  do  them  a  mischief,  had  pinched  them 
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ter,  90  as  the  whole  country,  at  that  season,  seems  to  lie  viukr  w«ler| 
which|  in  spring,  isdriTen  oaf  again  bj  miils. 

Sect.  VI. 

OJ  the  People  oj  Holland^  their  Manners^  Humourw^  and  Dispom 

sitionSf  Sfc. 

The  pedple  of  Holland  may  be  diTided  into  these  several  classes: 
The  peasants  or  boors,  who  cultirate  the  laud.  The  mariners,  or 
skippers,  wlio  supply  their  ships.  The  merchants,  or  traders,  who 
fill  their  towns.  The  renteeners,  or  men  that  lire  in  all  their  chief 
cities  upon  the  rents,  or  interests  of  estates  formerly  acquired  in 
their  families :    and  the  gentlemen  and  officers  of  their  armies. 

The  first  we  hare  already  treated  of  in  a  section  by  themseWes,  la 
regard  of  the  ghring  a  more  particular  character  of  their  manners  and 
Jittrooars. 

The  second,  the  mariners,  are  a  plain  people,  but  of  a  Tery 
rough  hue ;  whether  from  the  element  they  live  in,  or  from  their  food, 
which  is  generally  fish  and  corn,  and  heartier  than  that  of  the  boors.: 
They  are  surly  and  ill-mannered,  which  is  mistaken  for  p<'ide ;  bot^ 
I  believe,  is  learnt,  as  all  manners  are,  by  the  conversation  we  use. 
Now,  theirs  lying  only  among  one  another,  or  with  winds  and  waves, 
which  are  not  moved  nor  wrought  upon  by  any  language,  or  observ. 
ance,  or  to  be  dealt  with  but  by  pains,  and  by  patience,  these  are  ail 
the  qualities  their  mariners  have  learnt ;  their  language  is  little  more 
than  what  is  of 'necessary  use  to  their  business;  their  valour  is  of  a 
eize  extraordinary,  even  beyond  comparison,  except  with  that  of  the 
English  tarpaulin. 

The  merchants  and  tradesmen,  both  the  greater  and  mechanick, 
living  in  towns  that  are  of  great  resort,  both  by  strangers  and  pas. 
sengers  of  their  own,  are  more  mercurial,  wit  being  sharpened  by 
commerce  and  conversation  of  cities,  though  they  are  not  very  in. 
ventive,  which  is  the  gift  of  warmer  heads ;  yet  are  they  great  in  imi. 
tation,  and  so  far,  many  times,  as  goes  beyond  the  originals:  Of 
mighty  industry,  and  constant  application  to  the  ends  they  propose 
and  pursue.  They  make  use  of  their  skill,  and  their  wit,  to  take 
advantage  of  other  men's  ignorance  and  folly  they  deal  with :  Are 
great  exactors,  where  the  law  is  in  their  own  hands.  In  other  points, 
where  they  deal  with  men  that  understand  like  themselves,  and  are 
under  the  reach  of  justice  and  laws,  they  are  the  plainest  and  best 
dealers  in  the  world ;  which  secins  not  to  grow  so  much  from  a  prio* 
•ciple  of  conscience,  or  morality,  as  from  a  custom  or  habit  introduced 
by  the  necessity  of  trade  among  them,  which  depends  as  much  upon 
common  honesty,  as  war  does  upon  discipline ;  and  without  which 
all  would  break ;  -merchants  would  turn  pedlars,  and  soldiers 
thieves. 

Those  families,  which  live  upon  their  patrimonial  estates  in  all  the 
great  cities,  are  a  people  difierently  bred  and  mannered  from  the 
iraders,  though  like  tiiem  in  the  modesty  of  garb  and  habit,  ^and  the 
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panhiiony  of  lifing.  Their  yontt  are  geperally  hn^  upat-school^ 
and  at  the  vniTenities  of  Lejden  or  Utrecht,  in  th^  common  stucAes 
of  human  learning,  but  chiefly  of  the  civil  Jaw^  which  is  that  of  their 
country. 

Where  these  fiunilies  are  rich,  their  youths,  after  a  course  of  their 
studies  at  home,  trarel  for  some  years  as  the  sons  of  our  gentry  use 
to  do ;  bnt  their  joomies  are  chiefly  into  England  and  France,  not 
much  into  Italy,  seldomer  into  Spain,  nor  often  into  the  more  north* 
ern  countries,  unless  in  company  or  train  of  their  pnblick  ministers. 
The  chief  end  of  their  breeding,  is,  to  make  them  fit  for  the  senrice 
of  their  country  in  the  magistracy  of  their  towns,  their  provinces, 
and  their  state.  And  of  these  kind  of  men  are  the  ciyii  officers  of 
this  gofemment  generally  composed,  being  descended  of  families, 
who  hare  many  times  been  constantly  in  the  magistracy  Of  their  na. 
tire  towns  for  many  years,  and  some  for  several  ages,  and  not  men 
of  mean  or  mechanick  trades,  as  it  is  commonly  received  among  fo.' 
reigoers,  and  makes  the  subject  of  'comical  jests  upon  their  goyern. 
ment  This  does  not  exclude  many  merchants  or  traders  in  gross 
from  being  seen  in  the  offices  of  their  cities,  and  sometimes  deputed 
to  their  estates ;  nor  several  of  their  states  from  the  turning  their 
stocks  in  the  management  of  some  very  beneficial  trade  by  servant^ 
and  houses  maintained  to  that  purpose. 

The  next  rank  among  them,  is  that  of  their  gentlemen  or  nobles^ 
who,  in  this  province  of  Holland,  are  very  few,  most  of  the  families 
having  been  extinguished  in  the  long  wars  with  Spain.  But  those 
that  remain  ^are  in  a  manner  all  employed  in  the  military  or  civil 
charges  or  province  or  state.  These  are,  in  their  customs  and  man. 
ners,  much  different  from  the  rest  of  the  people ;  and,  having  been 
bred  much  abroad,  rather  affect  the  garb  of  their  nei^bonr  courts, 
than  the  popular  air  of  their  own  country.  They  strive  to  imitato 
the  French  in  their  mien,  their  deaths,  their  way  of. talk,  of  eating, 
of  gallantry,  or  debauchery.  They  are  otherwise  an  honest,  well, 
natured,  friendly,  and  gentlemanly  sort  of  men,  and  acquit  them, 
selves  generally  with  honour  and  merit,  where  tiieir  country  em. 
ploys  them. 

The  officers  of  their  armies  live  after  the  customs  and  fashions  of 
the  gentlemen. 

•There  are  some  customs,  or  dispositions,  that  seem  to  run  generally 
through  all  degrees  of  men  among  them ;  as,  great  frugality,  and  or. 
der,  in  their  expences.  Their  common  riches  lie  in  ererr  man's 
spending  less  than  he  has  coming  in,  be  that  what  it  will :  Nor  does 
it  enter  into  men's  heads  among  them,  that  the  cominon  part  or  course 
of  expence  should  equal  the  revenue ;  and,  when  this  happens,  they 
think  they  have  lived  that  year  to  no  purpose  ;  and  the  train  of  it 
discredits  a  man  among  them,  as  much  as  any  vicioas  or  prodigal  ex. 
travagance  does  in  otiier  countries.  This  enables  every  man  to  bear 
their  extreme  taxes,  and  makes  them  less  sensible  than  diey  would  Iml 
in  other  places,  espedally  in  England  :  For  he  that  lives  npon  twik 
parts  in  five  pf  what  he  lias  coming  in,  if  he  pays  two  more  to  ^m 
state,  he  does  but  part  with  what  he  should  have  laid  vp,  and  had  no 
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presMt  vie  for;  wherau  In  diat  spends  yearly  what  he  reeeifes,  if 
be  pays  bat  the  fiftieth  part  to  the  pabllck^  it  goes  from  Von  like 
Ibat  which  was  necessary  to  boy  biead,  or  do«he8,  for  himself,  or  his 
family. 

This  makes  the  beauty  and  strengdi  of  their  towns,  the  common 
diousness  of  ifaveHing  in  their  country  by  their  canals,  bridges,  and 
cansways,  the  pleasantness  of  their  walks,  and  their  grafts  in  and 
near  ail  their  cities ;  and,  in  short,  the  beauty,  conrenience,  and 
sometimes  magnificence  of  dieir  publick  works,  to  which  every  man 
pays  as  willingly,  and  takes  as  much  pleasure  and  yanity  in  them,  as 
diose  of  other  countries  do  in  the  same  circumstances  among  the  pos. 
sessions  of  their  families,  or  private  inheritance. 

To  conclude  this  section,  Holland  is  a  country,  where  the  earth  is 
better  than  the  air,  and  profit  more  in  request  than  honour ;  where 
there  is  more  sense  than  wit;  more  good  nature  than  good  humour; 
and  more  wealth  than  pleasure;  and  where  a  man  would  diuse  ra. 
ther  to  travel,  than  to  live ;  shall  find  more  things  to  observe  than  de. 
•ire ;  and  more  persons  to  esteem  than  to  love.  But  the  same  quali. 
ties  and  dispositions  do  not  value  a  private  man  and  a  state,  nor  make 
a  conversation  agreeable,  and  a  government  great :  Nor  is  it  unlikely, 
that  some  Very  great  king  might  make  but  a  very  ordinary  private 
gentleman,  and  some  very  extraordinary  gentleman  might  be  capabk 
of  making  but  a  very  mean  prince. 

Sect.  VIL 

Of  their  Religion^  the  number  of  Sects  among  the  People^  particu* 
larltf  in  Amsterdam. 

The  great  care  of  this  state  has  ever  been  to  favour  no  particular 
Jbx  curious  inquisition  into  the  iaith  or  reUgious  principles  of  any 
peaceable  man,  who  came  to  live  under  the  protection  of  their  laws, 
and  to  suffer  no  violence  or  oppression  upon  any  man's  consdeoce, 
whose  opinions  broke  not  out  into  expressions,  or  actions,  of  ill  con. 
sequence  to  the  state.  A  free  form  of  government  either  making  way 
for  more  freedom  in  reli|;ion;  or  else,  having  contended  so  far  thenu 
•elves  for  liberty  in  this  point,  they  thought  it  the  more  unreasonable 
for  them  to  oppress  others. 

The  Roman  Catholiok  religion  was  alone  excepted  from  the  com* 
jnoo  protection  of  their  laws,  making  men  (as  the  lawanakersbelieved) 
worse  subjects  than  the  rest,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  foreign  and 
superior  jurisdiction:  Yet  such  has  been  the  care  of  this  state,  to  giro 
aU  men  ease  in  this  point,  who  ask  no  more  than  to  serve  God,  and 
•ave  their  own  souls,  in  their  own  way  and  forms ;  that  what  was  noC 
provided  for,  by  the  constitutions  of  their  government,  was  so,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  by  the  connivance  of  their  officers,  who,  upon  cer. 
tain  constant  payments  from  every  family,  suffer  the  eiercise  of  the 
Boman  Catholtck  religion  in  their  several  jurisdictions,  as  free  and 
easy,  tho*  not  so  cheap,  and  so  avowed,  as  the  rest.  This^  I  suppose, 
has  been  the  reason,  that  though  those  of  this  profiession  are  very  mu 
fluerous  is  the  country  among  the  peasants,  and  considerable  in  the 
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ektes;  and  not  admitted  to  anjr  pnblick  charges;  yet  they  aeem  to 
be  a  sound  piece  of  the  state,  and  fast  jointed  in  with  the  rest,  aiid 
hare  neitiier  given  any  disturbance  to  the  goTerament^nor  expressed 
any  inclinations  to  a  change,  or  to  any  foreign  power. 

Of  all  other  religions,  t  every  man  enjoys  the  free  exercfaie  In  his 
own  chamber,  .or  his  own  house,  unquestioned,  and  unspied.  And  if 
the  followers  of  any  sect  grow  so  numerous  in  any  place,  that  they 
affecta  publick  congregation,  and  are  content  to  purchase  a  place  of 
assembly,  to  bear  the  charge  of  a  pastor,  or  teacher,  and  to  pay  for 
this  liberty  to  the  publick ;  they  go  and  propose  their  desire  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  place  where  th^y  reside,  who  inform  themseWes  of 
their  opinions,  and  manners  of  worsfiip ;  and,  if  they  find  nothing  ia 
either,  destnicttye  to  civil  society,  or  prejudicial  to  the  constitutions 
of  their  state,  and  content  themselves  with  the  price  that  is  offered  for 
the  purchase  of  this  liberty,  they  easily  allow  it ;  but  .with  the  condi. 
tipn,  that  one  or  more  commissioners  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall 
have  free  admission  at  all  their  meetings,  shall  be  both  the  observers, 
and  witnesses  of  all  that  is  acted  or  pfeached  among  them,  and  whoM 
testimony  shall  be  received  concerning  any  ^ng  that  passes  there,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  state;  in  which  case,  the  bjvs  and  executions  am 
as  severe,  as  against  any  civil  crimes. 

Thus  the  Jews  have  their  allowed  synagogues  in  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam;  and,  in  the  first,  I  think,  all  sects,  that  are  known  among 
Christians,  have  their  publick  meeting.places ;  and  some,  whose  names 
are  almost  worn  out  in  other  parts,  as  the  Brownists,  Familists,  and 
others.  The  Arminians,  though  they  make  a  great  name  among  them, 
by  being  rather  the  distinction  of  a  party  in  the  state,  than  a  sect  in 
the  church ;  yet  are,  in  comparison  of  others,  but  few  in  number, 
though  considerable  by  the  persons,  who  are  of  the  better  quality, 
the  more  learned  and  Intelligent  men;  and  many  of  them  in  the  go* 
Temment.  The  Anabaptists  are  just  the  contrary,  very  numerous, 
but  in  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  mechaoicks  and  seamen,  and  abound 
chiefly  In  North  Holland. 

The  Galvinists  make  the  body  of  the  people,  and  are  possessed  of 
iLll  the  publick  churches  in  the  dominions  of  the-  state,  as  well  as  of 
the  only  ministers  or  pastors,  who  are  maintained  by  the  publick. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  how  all  the  yiolence  and  sharpnesSy 
which  accompanies  the  dtiferences  of  religion  in  other  coantries, 
seems  to  be  appeased  or  softened  here,  by  the  general  freedom,  which  ^ 
all  men  enjoy,  either  by  allowance  or  connivance*  I  believe  the  force 
of  commerce,  alliances,  and  acquaintance,  spreading  so  far  as  they  ^ 
do  In  small  circuits,  such  as  the  province  of  Holland,  may  contribato 
much  to  make  conversation,  and  all  the  offices  of  common  life,  so 
easy,  among  so  different  opinions,  of  which  so  many  seyecal  persona 
are  often  in  every  man's  eye;  and  no  man  checks  or  takes  offence  at 
faces,  or  customs,  or  ceremonies,  he  sees  erery  day,  as  at  those  ha 
hears  of  In  places  far  distant,  and  perhaps  by  partial  relations,  and 
comes  to  see  late  in  his  life;  and  after  he  has  lodgbeen  possessed  bj 
passion  or  prejudice  against  them.  However  It  is,  religion  maypos. 
afbiy  do  more  good  in  other  places,  bat  it  does  less  hurt  here;  and 
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wbere? er  the  inrisible  effects  of  it  are  greatest  and  moti  adTania. 
geotts,  I  am  sure,  the  Tisible  are  so  in  this  coantry,  by  the  coatiaiial 
and  undisturbed  ciril  peace  of  their  goremment,  for  so  long  a  oonrae 
of  years,  and  by  so  mighty  an  increase  bf  their  people,  wherein  wdl 
appear  to  consist  chiefly  tiie  Tast  growth  of  their  trade  and  riches, 
and  consequently  the  strength  and  greatness  of  their  stale. 

Sect.  VIII. 

Cf  their  Way  of  Trade  ^  and  Manner  of  Increoie  in  WeaUh. 

It  is  erident  to  those,  who  hare  read  the  most,  and  trsTelled  fiir. 
thest,  that  no  country  can  be  found  either  in  this  present  age,  or  upon 
record  of  any  story,  where  so  vast  a  trade  has  been  manag^,  as  ia 
the  narrow  compass  of  the  four  maritime  provinces  of  this  commoo. 
wealth :  Nay,  it  is  generally  esteemed,  that  they  hare  more  shipping 
belongs  to  them,  than  there  does  to  the  far  greater  part  of  Europe 
besides.  Yet  they  hate  no  native  commodities  towards  the  building, 
.  or  rigging  of  the  smallest  vessel ;  their  flax,  hemp,  pitch,  wood,  and 
iron,  coming  all  from  abroad,  as  wool  does  for  cloathing  their  men^ 
and  com  for  feeding  them.  Nor  do  I  know  any  thing  properly  of 
their  own  growth,  that  is  considerable,  either  for  their  own  necessary 
use,  or  for  traffick  with  their  neighbours,  besides  butter,  cheese,  and 
earthen  wares.  For  havens,  they  have  not  any  good  upon  their  whole 
coast:  The  best  are  Helvoetsluys,  which  has  no  trade  at  all;  and 
Flushingue,  which  has  little,  in  comparison  of  other  towns  in  Hoi. 
land :  But  Amsterdam,  that  triumphs  in  the  spoils  of  Lisbon  and 
Antwerp  (which  before  engrossed  the  greatest  trade  of  Europe  and 
the  Indies)  seems  to  be  the  most  incommodious  haven  they  have, 
being  seated  upon  so  shallow  waters,  that  ordinary  ships  cannot  come 
up  io  it,  without  the  advantage  of  tides;  nor  great  ones,  without  un^ 
ladbg.  The  enterance  of  the  Tessel,  and  passages  over  the  Zudder 
Sea,  is  now  more  dangerous,  than  a  voyage  from  thence  to  Spain^ 
lying  all  in  blind  and  narrow  channels ;  so  that  it  easily  appears, 
^t  it  is  not  a  haven  that  draws  trade,  but  trade  that  fills  an  haven, 
and  brings  it  in  vogue.  Nor  has  Holland  grown  rich  by  any  native 
commodities,  but  by  force  of  industry ;  by  improvement  and  mano. 
facture  of  all  foreign  growths;  by  beitig  the  general  magazine  of  En- 
rope,  and  famishing  all  parts  with  whatever  the  market  wants  or  in« 
vites;  and  by  their  seamen,  being,  as  they  have  properly  been  called^ 
the  common  carriers  of  the  world. 

It  appears  to  every  man's  eye,  who  hath  travelled  Holland,  knd 
observed  the  number  and  vicinity  of  their  great  and  populous  towns 
and  Tillages,  with  the  prodigious  improvement  of  almost  every  spot  of 
ground  in  the  country,  'and  the  great  multitudes  constantly  employed 
in  their  shipping  abroad,  and  their  boats  at  home,  that  no  other  known 
country  in  the  world,  of  the  same  extent,  holds  any  proportion  with 
this  in  the  numbers  of  people ;  and,  if  that  be  the  great  foundation  of 
trade,  the  best  account,  that  can  be  given  of  theirs,  will  be,  by  consi^ 
dering  the  causes  and  accidents  that  have  served  to  force  and  invite  so 
vast  a  confluence  of  people  into  their  country;  the  civil  wars,  ralaroi- 
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ties,  persecutions,  oppressions,  or  discsontents,  that  ha? •  been  fatal  t« 
most  of  their  neighbonrs  for  some  time  before,  as  well  aa  since  their 
state  began, 

Sect.  IX. 

Of  their  Military  Farces  by  Sea  and  Land^  with  fheir  State 

Revenues, 

The  force  of  these  proTinces  is  to  be  measured,  not  bj  the  number 
or  dispositions  of  their  subjects,  but  by  the  strength  of  tibeir  shipping, 
and  standing  troops,  which  they  constantly  maintain,  efen  in  time  of 
peace;  and  by  the  numbers  of  both,  which  they  hate  been  able  to  draw 
into  the  field,  and  to  sea,  for  support  of  a  war:  by  their  constant  re» 
Tenue  to  maintain  the  first;  and  by  the  temporary  chahge,  they  haTo 
been  able  to  furnish  for  supply  of  the  other. 

The  ordinary  rcYenue  of  this  state  consists,  either  in  what  is  levied 
in  the  conquered  towns,  and  country  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  or  the 
Rhine;  which  is  wholly  administered  by  the  council  of  state:  or  else 
the^  ordinary  funds,  which  the  Seven  Provinces  provide  every  year, 
according  to  their  several  proportions,  upon  the  petition  of  the  coun. 
cil  of  State,  and  the  computation  of  the  charge  of  the  ensuing  year, 
given  in  by  them  to  the  States-General.  And  this  revenue  in  times 
of  peace,  commonly  amounts  to  about  one  and  twenty  miiUons  of  gil. 
ders  a  year. 

Their  standing  land  forces,  in  time  of  peace,  consist  of  thirtyUhou. 
sand  horse  and  foot. 

Their  admi^i-lties,  in  time  of  peace,  maintain  between  thirty  and 
forty  men  of  war,  employed  in  the  several  convoys  of  their  mer* 
chants  fleets,  in  a  squadron  of  eight  or  ten  ships,  to  attend  the  Al. 
gcrines,  and  other  Corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  some  aU 
ways  lying  ready  in  their  havens  for  any  sadden  accidents  or  occa* 
sions  of  the  state. 
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HE  proceedings  by,  and  against  some  body  of  late,  are  not  alto* 
gether  unlike  a  certain  parable;  which,  though  I  cannot,  at  present^ 
call  to  mind  where  I  read  it,  yet,  I  remember  very  well,  the  substance 
of  it  was  this:  viz. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  l)ear.baiting  appointed  ^  a  great 
overi.grown  French  bear,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  to  be  buted  by 
English  and  Dutch  mastiffs,  the  best  mastiffs  in  the  universe.    The 
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match  was  made  between  the  most  christian  lion  of  England  and  HoU 
land,  on  one  hand,  and  the  most  antichristtan  bear.ward  of  France^ 
on  the  other  hand  ;^d  the  wager  was  no  less,  than  the  whole  interest 
of  the  French  crown,  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  remaining  interest  of 
Europe,  and  the  liberty  of  all  Christendom,  on  the  other,  incase  of  a 
total  destruction^,  either  of  the  bear,  or  of  the  mastiifs. 

Whereupon,  the  great  French  bear.ward,  that  apocalyptick  beast, 
LttdoTicas,  whose  name  is  the  number  of  the  beast  in  the  Rere. 
lations,  for  the  numerical  letters  of  his  name  are  six.hundred  three, 
score  and  six:  I  say,  this  notorious  beast  of  a  man,  this  cmel 
tyrant,  who  retains  nothing  in  him  of  a  king,  bu^  the  purple;  this 
bear.ward  le  grand  spared  no  costs,  nor  pains,  to  hearten,  cherisby 
luid  strengthen  his  bear,  against  the  time  of  baiting ;  nay,  he  sent  as 
far  as  the  Lerant  for  strengthening  cordials,  and  restoratifes  for  bis 
bear, 

'  Hereopon,  the  wary  lion  (who  is,  in  his  own  nature,  as  wise  as  a 
serpent,  and  yet  as  innocent  as  a  dove)  sent  out  force  enough,  to  in. 
tercept  all  those  restoratires  at  the  Streights  mouth. 

But  you  must  know,  the  lion  having  more  than  a  good  many 
jackcalls  about  him,  as  all  our  lions  ever  had,  they  over-persuaded 
him  to  make  a  jack.an^pes  commander  of  that  force;  who,  when 
the  bear's  cordials  and  restoratives  came  in  sight,  sat  still  upoo 
his  butt.end  all  the  while,  cracking  of  nuts,  and  making  of  mon, 
key's  faces,  and  so  let  the  stretigtheniog  cordials  pass  by  safe,  just 
under  his  nose,  without  doing  any  thing,  besides  gazing  and  smelling 
at  them.  ' 

After  this,  yoq  must  further  know,  these  foolish  head.stroQg  jack, 
calls  (being  all  great  favourites  forsooth,  and  pretending  to  ten  times 
more  knowledge  and  discretion,  than  ever  they  were,  or  ever  will 
be  masters  of)  prevailed  likewise  with  the  lion,  to  make  an  old 
gnsled  spaniel  commander  in  chief  over  all  his  mastiifs,  both  English 
and  Dutch. 

^  Wherefore,  th?  lion,  at  the  earnest  request  and  recommendation 
of  the  jackcalls,  called  out  old  Grisle  (a  plaguy  dog  at  a  bitch ; 
and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
kennels)  and  spitted  in  his  mouth,  and  clapped  him  on  the  back, 
and  gave  him  all  the  encouragement  a  dog  could  luive,  and  then  bid 
him  go,  range  about,  seek  out,  and  bring  home,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
couple  of  stout,  well-bred  true  English  beagles  with  him,  to  hunt  out 
the  bear,  and  conduct  the  mastiifs  to  their  sport. 

But  old  Grisle,  not  observing  his  master's  instmctions,  instead  of 
prpcnring  strong.built,  hearty,  experienced  beagles,  brought  back  a 
damned  raw  pack  of  mere  whelps  and  lap-dogs ;  and,  by  his  and  their 
fawning,  crouching,  cringing,  and  wheedling,  as  spaniels,  whelps, 
and  lap.dogs  use  to  do,  and  by  the  intercession  of  the  jackcalls,  who 
will  recommend  the  devil  for  a  good  artist,  if  he  has  biit  the  art  of 
feeding  them  secretly  with  forbidden  prey,  they  prevailed  wfth  the 
lion  to  be  commissioned  under  old  Grisle,  in  order  to  lead  and  guide 
the  mastiifs;  which  made  the  mastiffs  grOwi  most  confoundedly^ 
through  mera  indignation. 
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BowcTer^  out  they  went,  under  this  wise  conduct ;  but,  before 
they  went  out,  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  lap-dogs  (for  I  call 
them  his,  because,  as  I  told  you  but  now,  they  were  most  ofliis  own 
getting)  thought  it  conrenient,  for  their  better  security,  to  muzzle  all 
the  mastiffs,  and  tie  'them  fast  in  a  strong  line  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance ;  and,  as  soon  as  that  was  effectually  done,  then 
out  they  went  all  together. 

And,  all  the  way  they  went,  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  Tiis  lap- 
dogs,  did  frisk,  and  skip,  Und  leap,  and  bounce,  tind  yelp,  being  all 
OTer-joy«d,  that  they  should. see  some  sport  anon  (for  most  of  them 
had  never  seen  a  bear  before  in  their  lives)  and  oh  1  how  they  whip. 
ped  the  bear  about,  and  swinged  him  off,  alf  the  way,  in  their  own 
fancies! 

Says  old,  proud,  impotent,  se1f.conceited,  empty  Grisle :  *  Gentle- 
^  men  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap.dogs,  courage!  here  is  confusion  t6 
'  the  bear.     Huzza!  shew  yourselves  to  be  but  what  you  are,  viz. 

*  true  whelps,  and  right  lap.dogs,  and  I  desire  no  more:  for,  by  your 
^  assistance,  I  have  power  enough  to  tJeat  all  the  bears  in  France.  I 
'  have  been  a  whelp  and  a  lap-dog  myself  in  my  time,  as  well  as  the 
^  best  of  you  all:  And,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  an  English  whelp, 

*  or  lap-dog,  is  able  to  grapple  with  a  French  bear  at  any  time ; 

*  wherefore,  we  need  no  scouts  to  go  before,  to  bring  us  notice  of  the 

*  bear's  approach ;  for,  as  soon  us  he  comes  within  hearing  of  your 
^  terrible  yelping,  he  will  be  glad  to  retire  fast  enough  of  his  own  ac- 

*  cord,  I  warrant  you:  Therefore,  courage  my  beloved  whelps  and 
^  lap-dog? !  here's  confusion  once  more  to  the  bear  I — huzza !  yelp ! 
*yelp!  yelp!'  * 

But  old  Grisle  had  scarce  ended  these  words,  nor  was  the  yelping 
quite  ceased,  when  lo!  all  on  a  sudden,  the  unexpected  roaring  of  the 
bear  quite  surprised,  dashed,  astonished,  and  stunned  the  whole  pack 
of  mongrels;  which  made  old  Grisle  shrink  in  his  tail  between  his' 
legs,  and  hang  down  his  head  (and  if  it  had  been  hung  up,  not  a  half, 
penny  damage)  and  made  all  the  whelps  and  lap-dogs  begin  to  whine 
and  whimper  about  him,  and  fawn  upon  him,  with  wagging  tails, 
clapped  in  behind,  lank  ears  before,  couchant  heads,  and  tears  in  their 
eyes.^  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  made  the  brave  mastiffs  prick  up 
their  ears,  and  drew  rage  and  foam  from  their  mouths,  and  fire  from 
their  very  eyes,  to  be  at  the  bear.  Bless  me !  what  a  difference  there 
is,  between  right  true-bred  mastiffs,  and  whiffling  curs ! 

(For  you  must  know,  the  great  bear  was^  by  an  unexpected  hurri- 
cJine,  driven  to'  a  bay,  fresh-water  bay,  or  else  he  had  seized,  and 
hugged  old  Grisle.  and  all  his  whelps  and  lap-dogs,  just  as  the  devil 
hugs  a  witch,  before  they  had  been  aware  of  it,  and  was  there  con. 
fined  in  Lob's  pound,  and  tied  as  fast,  as  a  bear  to  a  stake;  which 
made  him  suck  his  paws,  and  fret  in  his  grease,  and  roar  after  that 
hideous  manner.) 

However,  old  Grisle  was  forced,  by  the  rage  and  importunity  of 
the  mastiffs,  to  go  and  shew  them  the  bear :  And,  to  give  the  devil  hift 
due,  he  did  ;3hew  them  the  bear,  and  that  was  all:  For,  when  he 
plainly  perceived|  that  the  French  were  really  there  with  their  bears. 
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lie  immediately  took  all  possible  care,  to  stand  at  a  distance  eaangh^ 
out  of  harm's  way  ;  asd  out  of  the  way  of  dotng  harm  to  any,  bat  tbe 
forward  mastiffs. 

Bat  had  the  first,  second,  and  third-rate  mastiffs  been  then  let 
loose,  when  they  were  fresh  and  untired;  and  when  they  had  a  stroog 
direct  gale  to  carry  them,  to  the  bear's  very  nose;  tlwy  would  cer- 
taiilly  have  torn  him  to  pieces  in  a  trice.  For  he  was  so  hemmed  in^ 
on  every  side,  that  he  could  not  stir  one  way  or  other;  neitiier  conld 
any  of  the  mastiffs  have  been  there  lost  or  sunk,  they  bemg  then,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  best  kennel,  or  port,  in  Europe  i  When,  at  the  sajoe 
time,  the  bear  was  above  «l  hundred  leagues  from  his  deu.  And  be. 
sides,  there  was  another  strong  party,  or  two,  of  stout  third,  fourtli, 
and  fifth-rate  mastiffs,  out  at  the  same  time,  to  have  intercepted  the 
bear  in  his  way,  if,  after  the  first  mastiffs  tearing  him,  he  should  have 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  home*  Here  were  nil  the  advan. 
tages,  that  heaven  and  earth  conld  grant,  at  once;  and  all  tike  iavonr. 
able  opportunities,  that  man  could  ask,  or  that  God  need  giant:  and 
nothidg  wanting  but  courage,  conduct,  skill,  and  honesty,  to  acconu 
plish  the  utter  destruction  of  the  bei^r  for  evermore.  Never  had  spa. 
niel  such  an  opportunity  of  losing  his  own  name,  and  gaining  the  re. 
putation  of  a  mastiff;  and  never  had  whelps  and  lap^ogs  such  an  op. 
portunity,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with,  and  gain  the  applause  and 
esteem  of  all  mankind,  as  well  ^s  of  womankind  and  children.  But 
I  find  the  poet  is  in  the  right  on  it,  who  says: 

Naiurum  expellat  furcA  lied^  tuque  recurret. 
Nature  recoils,  and,  though  you  hang  the  dog, 
Yet  he  will  die,  just  as  he  liv'd,  a  rogue. 

For,  as  soon  as  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  uid  his  lap-dogs,  espied  die 
Tast  bulk  of  the  bear's  body,  the  wideness  of  his  jaws,  the  lugeness 
of  his  paws,  and  the  length  of  his  claws,  as  if  they  had  seen  law-head 
and  bloody-boneSj  they  turned  all  as  white  presentiy,  as  my  lady's 
night-trail. 

But  by  the  thundering  noise  of  the  mastiffs,  and  by  the  powerful 
lielp  of  brandy,  being  somewhat  roused  out  of  their  fainting  fit,  they 
began  at  last,  though  it  was  long  first,  to  recover  a  littie  out  of  their 
clammy  sweat :  and  then  they  called  a  council,  as  they  called  it*  And 
there,  you  might  have  seen  all  the  whelps  and  l^iulogs  lying  panting 
round  old  Grisle,  and  looking  up  to  him,  in  this  time  of  need,  and  he 
looking  down  upon  them  again,  with  most  pitiful  countenances,  on 
both  sides;  and,  all  the  while,  making  a  most  intolerable  stink,  for 
fear  of  the  bear :  Nay,  such  a  strange  stink,  that  I  am  forced  to  hold 
my  nose,  even  now,  whilst  I  am  speaking  of  it;  and  to  cry,^  Out,  yo 
Stinking  curs!  ^aw!  out,  and  be  hanged!  Faw!  out,  for  shame, 
and  make  room  for  the  mastiffs !' 

However,  at  long-run,  old  Grisle  made  a  shift  to  open  his  jaws, 
4nd  held  them  open,  a  long  while,  witiiout  speaking  ever  a  word,  for 
lie  well  knew,  they  understood  his  meaning  by  his  gaping:  Yet,  at 
last,  with  much  ado,  and  with  as  much  hesitation,  trembling,  and 
AfMag,  as  if  he  had  been  in  tiie  house  of  commons,  be  broke  silenc^ 
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«Bd  snarled  oat  these  following  sentences,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
wlielpsand  lap^ogs;  but  to  die  deep  grief  and  regret  of  the  mas. 
tiffs,  and  to  the  everlasting  stain,  and  eternal  reproach  of  the  Eng. 
lish  nation,  fiiz. 

^  Gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap^^ogs,  I  lately  saw,  when 
^  I  was  so  often  and  so  long  on  shore  in  London,  and  at  Portsmouth 
^  (that  the  rery  watermen  called  me  Lord  Tarry^tJiome,  and  Lord 

*  Tarry.in.town)  then  I  say,  I  saw  a  very  good  book^  nay,  which  it 
^  more,  a  convocatioa  book,  in  Mall  Hinton*s  closet  (or  ratiier,  ken* 
^  nel)  for,  I  must  tell  you,  she  is  a  rery  derout  creature,  a  mighty 
'  loTer  of  convocations,  and  no  good  thing  can  come  out,  but  she^ 
^  good  girl,  will  presently  take  it  in.     And  there  in  that  book  I  re* 

'  member  it  is  laid  down,  by  the  venerable  authority  of  a  certain  kind  ^ 
i  of  a  certain  sort  of  a  convocation,  as  an  undoubted  principle  of  onr 

*  church  (for  I  was  never  of  any  church,  that  vras  for  true  fighting, 
^  no  more  than  you)  viz,-  That,  whatever  powers  here  below  ar» 
^  settled  and  fixed,  we  ought  to  pay  ample  alliance,  non-resistance, 
^  and  passtveuobedience  to  them.  And  you  know  well, enough,  that 
^  our  roaster,  the  lion,  is  not  so  very  well  settled  and  fixed  at  thit 
^  time ;  for  he  is  not  yet  passed  the  Boyne,  and  there  is  a  deep  water 
^  for  him  to  wade  through  op  to  the  chin,  and  several  French  bears  in 
^  his  way,  before  he  can  reach  Dublin.  But  on  the  other  side  you 
^  plainly  see.  That  the  great  French  bear,  here,  is  settled  and  fixed 
^  before  your  eyes :  And,  for  my  part,  I  have  often  found  great  civU 
^  lities  from  French  bears;  and  so,  I  Hope,  I  may  again.  Where.* 
^  fore,  gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap.dogs,  though  you  ar« 
'  young,  yet  I  am  old ;  and  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  follow  the  vir. 
'  tuous  example  of  MaU  Hinton,  and  to  walk  by  convocation  rules : 
^  And,  therefore,  I  am  clearly  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  venenu' 
^  able  convocation,  viz*  That  we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep 
^  our  distance,  to  consider  where  we  are,  and  in  whose  presence  wo 
^  be,  and  to  see  who  and  who  stand  together ;  and  also,  to  keep  to  tho 
^  saving  doctrine  of  non.assistance,  till  we  hear  a  little  better  which 

*  wray  tfauigs  go,  and  till  we  are  fully  satisfied  what  is  become  of  the 

*  Irish  affidrs :  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pay  all 
^  dutiful  respects  to  the  settled  power  of  tiie  bear  (vrfao  was  driven 
.^  into  the  bay  by  a  hurricane,  and  so  has  plainly  Grod's  authority) 
^  and  especially,  to  keep  close  to  onr  beloved-churclurules,  and  my 
^  old,  natural,  spaniel-rules,  of  non-reristance,  and  pa8ftive.ob(Bdlence, 

*  during  our  whole  retreat.'  At  which  periodical  snarl,  all  the  whelps 
and  lap.dogs  heaved  up  their  drooping  heads,  and  cried  ydp,  yelp, 
yelp ;  but  the  inraged  mastiffs  swore,  bow-wow— wow. 

This  was  the  warlike  resolution,  the  admirable,  oradmiral-like  de. 
lennination,  and  positive  injunction  of  old  Grisle ;  whereqntoall  di^ 
whelps  and  lap-dogs  unanimously  agreed,  and  punctnally  observed  it, 
like  so  many  dogs  in  a  string ;  and  hung  down  their  beads  all  ih^ 
way,  like  so  many  sheep-biters ;  finding  now,  by  sad  experience^  thf 
great  difference  between  bear  Jralting,  and  sheep-bitiog. 

But,  however,  the  mastiffs,  both  English  and  Dutch,  could  not  en. 
dure  to  be  held  so  long,  ^ix  or  seven  days  together,  by  a  pack  of  sha« 
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green  ciirs,  In  such  an  unrfASonable  line,  a  line  of  fire  or  slxkagoef 
distance,  at  least,  from  the  bear,  the  grand  enemy  of  mankind,  and 
from  their  dutj  of  attacking  him. 

Therefore,  to  be  thus  unjustly  restrained  i|i  splght  of  their  con. 
rage,  nay,  in  spight  of  their  teeth,  by  a  company  of  whifflers,  made 
the  mastiii^  rave,  and  grow  almost  stark.staring  mad,  for  want  of  sleep 
and  rest;  but  especially  for  want  of  fighting;  for  fightrng  Is  theit 
neat  and  drink.  A  true  tarpaulin  fights  only  to  eat,  and  eats  only  to 
fight  again.  And  there  were  enough  with  them  to  eat  up  4he  bear; 
and  sharpers  enough  in  erery  thitag  else,  but  fighting ;  and  more  by 
a  great  many  (though  not  by  a  good  many)  than  those  that  deronred 
the  great  Spanish  bear  in  1588. 

Whereupon  the  lioness,  hearing  the  loud.mouthed  Tolceof'ber 
mastiflfs,  both  English  and  Dutch,  speaking  the  same  thing,  and, 
which  is  strange,  tiie  same  language,  and  both  countries  agreeing  in 
the  same  Terdict,  viz.  That  the  mastifis  were  abused,  curbed,  and 
muzzl^  by  a  parcel  of  mongrels ;  therefore  she  roused  up  her  roytl 
wrath,  and  sent  positive  orders  to  the  curs,  eidier  io  permit  the 
mastiffs  to  fight,  or  else  to  come  presently  themselres  to  her  den  in 
the  Tower. 

This  royal  eccho  startled  the  spaniel,  the  whelps,  andthebqu 
do^  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  roaring  of  the  bear  had  done  before: 
For  now,  being  almost  nine  days  old  in  their  iniquity,  the  whelps 
began  to  see,  that  there  was  another  settled  power,  besides  the  bears. 

Thus  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  lap^ogs,  being  reduced  tb 
a  great  straight,  for  fear  of  the  lioness  on  one  side,  and  of  the  bear 
on  the  other;  and,  yet,  being  willing  to  curry  farour  with  both 
•Ides,  and  to  keep  to  the  coUTOcation-rules  of  'non.resistance  of  dio 
.'settled  power  of  the  lioness,  and  of  passire«obedience  to  the  filed 
power  of  the  bear :  Therefore,  they  craftily  and  cunningly  resoWed 
(as  If  they  had  been  so  many  schoolmen,  or  doctors  of  metaphysical 
notions  and  distinctions)  that  they  would  sactedly,  or,  rather  car* 
tedly,  obserre  a  strict  neutrality  on  both  sides. 

In  pursuance  whereof,  old  Grisle,  in  the  first  place,'  making  his 
honours,  his  bows,  and  his  profound  congees  to  the  bear ;  and,  then, 
making  his  obeisance  to  the  lioness,  and,  withal,  making  a  shew  of 
praying,  but  not  fighting,  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mkiy:  he 
filing  out  the  bloody  flag,  as  they  use  to  do  at  the  bear^rden,  and 
proclaimed  free  liberty  for  all  to  fight,  that  had  a  mind  to  It.  F^ht 
dog,  fight  bear,  for  him,  and  his. 

Whereupon  the  bra?e  Tyrrell,  the  undaunted  Dorrell,  and  seTenil 
other  English,  and  above  twenty  Dutch  mastiffs,  all  as  good  as  erer 
run  at  a  bear  (and,  oh !  that  the  courageous  and  victorious  Shovel 
had  been  amongst  them !)  though  they  were  befora  altnost  qufia 
throttled,  spent,  and  strangled  by  being  held  back  so  long  from  their 
•port.  In  Such  an  unreasonable  line,  yet  now  took  fresh  courage,  and 
broke  the  line,  abd  left  the  mongrels  behind  to  their  due,  the  line ; 
and  ran  full  speed  forwards,  and  made  directly  at  the  bear  with  Open 
mouths;  and  stared  fire,  and  gaped  smoke,  and  spoke  thander,nnd 
darted  thaaderbolti,  and  hurled  whirlwinds  at  the  bear;  aad  so 
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scorched,  blighted,  blasted,  and  twisted  him ;  and  gare  him  such 
rents,  such  gashes,  snch  breaches,  and  such  shocks,  that  thej  madd 
him  groan,  and  reel  backwards. at  their  lery  first  onset:  And,  had 
they  been  seconded,  as  they  ought,  we  should  nerer  have  been  trou. 
bled  hereafter  with  any  more  French-dancing  bears  again. 

And  though  I  will  hold  ten  English  crowns  to  one  French  crown 
at  any  time,  upon  any  of  these  mastiffs  heads,  both  Dutch  and  Eng. 
lish,  against  any  French  cub  whatsoever  of  equal  size :  and  though 
1  haye  great  reason  always  to  lament  my  own  insolvency,  in  that  I  ani 
notable  erer  to  pay  sufficient  expressions  of  gratitude  and  thankful, 
ness  to  every  one  of  these  glorious  assailants ;  and  particularly  to  the 
Dutch,  because  I  find,  they  had  not  so  many  whelps  and  lap-dogs 
amongst  them,  as  we  had ;  no,  nor  so  many  jackcalls  neither. 

Yet,  after  all,  I  beseech- you,  gentlemen,  bear  with  my  weak, 
ness,  and  pardon  the  infirmity  of  my  judgment,  if  it  be  so,  and  give 
me  leave  to  say.  That  my  main  bet  is  more  especially  reserved  for, 
and  fixed  upon,  the  brave  Tyrrell :  A  hundred  to  one  on  his  head  at 
any  time  ?  His  name  is  Wonder,  a  right  English  mastiff,  and  a  true, 
bred  tarpaulin ;  who  toever  gave  an  affront,  and  never  brooked  one  ; 
who  is  of  such  strange  humility,  goodness,  and  modesty ;  and  jet^  at 
the  same  time,  of  such  unparalleled  courage,  knowledge,  and  braverjT,  . 
that,  I  protest,  I  have  often  gazed  at  the  man  in  raptures  of  admira.  i 
tion  ;  and  always  thought  him  a  great  blessing  to  this  nation,  if  we 
understood  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  which  I  know  all  the  jackoalls  will 
grin,  if  we  understood  how  to  employ  true  virtue,  true  honesty,  true 
valour,  true  skill,  true  conduct,  and  true  merit  to  Ahe  best  ad  van* 
tage;  and  if  we  understood  how  to  pitdi  upon  a  roan,  that  can,  by 
his  o^n  private  interest  and  repute  amongst  all  true  tarpaulinr,  man 
out  a  whole  fleet  at  any  time  without  a  press.  ^ 

But  these,  indeed,  would  be  too  many  blessings  wrapped  up  in  ode; 
and  the  powerful  spirit  of  the  ever.blessed  Bishop  Usher,  still  sur. 
Tiving  in  his  grandson,  would  make  too  good  an  admiral  for  $o  bad  an 
age,  as  this  is. 

Neither  would  I  have  old  envious  Grisle,  nor  any  of  his  maliciens 
whelps,  or  lap^ogs,  think,  that  Captain  Tyrrell  is  any  ways  privy  to 
this  commendation :  No,  good  man,  he  would  have  been  the  only 
obstacle  against  it,  if  he  had  known  it;  for  he  Is  neither  for  praising 
kimself,  nor  dispraising  others. 

But  yet,  I  hope,  my  I^rd  Grisle,  master  whelps,  and  master  la]^ 
dogs,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  speak  the  truth  concerning  your  wor. 
ships';  who  was  a  spectator  and  stander.by  all  the  while,  as  well  as 
you ;  especially,  since  you  have  made  me,  and  all  my  countrymen, 
pay  so  defir  for  our  standing  at  your  special  bear-baiting ;  nay,  Bile, 
thinks,  you  might  out  of  modesty,  if  you  had  any,  give  ns  leave  to 
speak,  who  are  such  great  losers  by  you  :  And  more  especially,  since 
you  hkve  brought  things  to  such  a  pass,  that,  if  we  do  not  speak 
DOW,  we  must  for  ever  hereafter  hold  our  peace ;  for  you  have  bid 
the  last  bans  of  matrimony  between  us  and  destruction. 

Wherefore,  since  I  neither  do,  nor  can,  speak  evil  of  the  tulers  o( 
the  (leople,  viz.  King  William  and  Quetti  Mary ;  o(  whetti|  bf  wheal, 
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and  in  wbom,  I  know  nothing  but  good:  And  since  our  blened  Stu 
Yioar  called  those  men  dogs,  that  eat  up  the  children's  bread :  And 
since  you,  gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap-d(^,  hare  gtvcn 
a  pretty  good  stroke  already  to  our  daily  bread ;  and  are  pT«^ 
paring,  not  only  to  devour  the  remainder,  but  also  to  rob  us  of  the 
bread  of  life ;  and  to  bring  in  the  abomination  of  desolation  upon  us, 
even  that  abomination,  which  «maketh  desolate  now  at  this  very  day 
In  Flanders,  Savoy,  aod  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  &c«  and 
would  willingly  do  the  like  here  amongst  us,  with  all  hts  heart;  and 
so,  I  perceive,  with  all  yours  too:  And  since  you  have  onlj  tlie 
name,  the  salary,  th«  sash,  the  cravat-striug,  the  feather,  the  red, 
and  the  blue  of  commanders  ;  without  the  true  heart,  the  spirit,  the 
experience,  the  honesty,  and  the  bravery  of  true  English  tarpaulina  ; 
And  since  you  have  acquitted  old  Grisle  for  his  ill  service,  and  have 
snarled  and  snapped  at  my  dearly  beloved  Wonder,  and  hu  wonder. 
fully  courageous  brethren's  heels,  for  their  good  service :  Therefore 
I  wUl  take  upon  me  the  boldness,  whether  you  give  me  leave  or  no, 
to  tell  you.  In  plain  English,  without  any  mixture  of  French  in  it. 
That  you  are  a  pack  of  curs  and  mongrels ;  an^  ought  to  be  turned 
off,  and  cashiered,  every  one  of  you ;  for  there  is  none  amongst  joa 
ally  though  yon  lery  well  deserve  it,  that  is  worth  hanging. 
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LIS  Majesty  William  the  Third  of  Great  Britain,  having  i 
his  voyage  into  Holland,  and  being  arriyed  at  the  Hague,  the  most  no. 
ble  and  most  high  the  Estates  of  HolUnd  and  West  Friesland,  as 
well  as  the  honourable  magistrates  of  the  Hague,  gave  orders  tb  pre. 
pare  for  a  reception  correspondent  to  the  miyesty  of  so  glorioua  and 
so  excellent  a  monarch.  To  which  purpose  their  high  and  might/ 
lordships,  among  other  ti&ingp,  have  erected  one  triumphal  arch,  and 
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the  magistfates  two  more,  to  be  set,  otte  in  the  Piazza,  called  Buyton. 
Hoir,  the  other  in  the  public  Piazza,  and  the  third  in  the  market-place 
of  the  Hague ;  the  figure  and  structore  of  which,  together  wiUi  the 
Latin  inscriptioiw  which  adorn  them,  are  as  follow. 
That  which  was  set  up  at  the  Boyton-Hoif  was  a  triumphal  arch, 
'  of  a  most  curious  Italian  architectute,  the  order  compounded  doriclL, 
MaTing  three  oj^n  gates,  that  of  the  middle  .being  the  highest  of  all, 
supported  backwards  and  forwards  upon  eight  pillars,  underneath 
upon  large  basements,  separated  from  the  body  of  the  work. 

Upon  every  one'  of  those  basements,  stand  two  of  the  said  pil- 
lars, with  a  cnpolo  of  eight  faces  upon  the  said  overture :  In  the 
middle  of  which  cupola  appears  a  pedestal,  upon  which  is 
represented  his  majesty  on  horseback,  both  figures  costly  gilded. 
To  the  horses,  on  each  side  are  tied  two  slaves,  or  statues,  of  a 
brass  colour,  prostrate  and  groveling,  and  the  whole  work  is  co« 
loured,  as  if  it  were  of  free-stone ;  between  the  pillars,  and  upon 
each  side,  inward  and  outward,  the  spaces  are  filled  with  pictures, 
comprehending  some  historical  representation,  and  hieroglyphlcal 
figure,  relating  to  the  life  and  glorioua  aetions  of  his  majesty.  At 
the  frontispiece  of  that  stately  arch,  and  upon  the  fore-mentioned 
pillars,  as  well  backwards  as  forwards,  and  at  each  ude  are  placed^ 
10  the  same  order,  eight  statues  of  both  sexes  together,  to  the  heighth 
and  bigness  of  the  life.  In  that  part  of  the  arch,  which  faceth  the 
end  of  the  town,  upon  a  very  Jiigh  pedestal,  set  above  all,  on  both 
sides  of  the  round  pieces  that  cover  the  work,  is  erected  a  Neptune^ 
lying  down  with  his  trident  in  his  hand,  with  this  motto  underneath ; 
Triwnphet  in  Undis*    Let  him  triumph  upon  the  seas. 

.  At  the  other  side  of  the  arch  that  looks  towards  the  street,  com- 
monly called  Cingel,  upon  a  like  pedestal,  a  ploughman  with  a  spade 
in  his  hand,  with  this  motto  underneath, 

AtUngai  solium  Jaw*    Let  him  reach  io  Jupiter's  throne. 

Round  about  the  cnpolo  is  written  the  following  inscription : 

^  Fio,  felici,  inclyto,  Gulielmo  Tertio,  triumphant!  patriae  patrl^ 
^  Gubernatori,  P.  C.  1.  P.  restauratori  Belgii  fcederati,  liberator! 
^  Anglic,  servatori  Scotiae,  pacificator!  Hibemis,  rednci. 

To  the  pious,  happy,  renowned  William  the  Third,  the  triumphant 
father  of  his  country,  gOTernor,  stadtholder,  and  restorer  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  England's  liberator,  Scotland*!  preserver,  Ire- 
land's pacificator,  now  returned. 

Upon  the  frontispiece,  underneath  the  statues  above-mentioned  on 
the  side  of  the  Buyton-Hoff,  are  these  following  inscriptions: 

In  the  first  place, 

<  Post  maximas  res  domi  forisqne  gestas,  arctissimo  cum  principi. 
<  bos  icto  focdere,  suorum  vindex,  defensor  oppressorum.' 

After  great  things  done  at  home  and  abroad,  as  having  made  a  strict 
'  league  with  the  princes,  the  rerenger  of  his  subjects  wrongs,  and  de- 
fender of  the  oppressed. 
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Under  that,  and  upon  a  larger  picture,  thei^  is  a  little  table,  upon 
which  are  represented  sereral  armed  men,  fighting  m  divgon,  with 
tilts  motto, 

Uniti  fortius  ohstanl.  Being  united  they  make  a  stronger  oppo. 
altion. 

In  the  second  hollow  seat  this  motto, 

^  Mare  transTectus  liberat  Britanniam,  9c  latd  dominantibns  omatos 
^  sccptris,  in  patriam  publica  cum  laetitia  receptns  est. 

Being  passed  beyond  sea,  he  has  rescued  Great  Britain,  and  being 
adorned  with  sceptres  of  a  vast  extended  power,  he  has  heNen  receired 
in  his  own  country  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  pnblick  joy. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  represented  a  balance  with  the  two 
scales,  in  one  of  which  are  several  crowns,  anc)  in  the  other  a  sword^ 
the  sword  outweighing  the  crowns,  with  these  words, 

Prwwua  non  aquant.    Rewards  are  not  answerable  to  merit* 

In  the  third  hollow  seat,  this  motto. 

^^Lngente  patria,  moerente  Europa,  aiflicta  antiquissima  Nassori. 
*  orum  stirpe,  heroum,  imperatorum,  principum  fcECunda, 

Our  country  mourning  and  bewailing,- Eju rope  in  tears,  tiw  most 
ancient  family  of  Nassau,  fertile  an4jprodttrtM|;  hnoes^  emperors, 
and  princes  afflicted.  ^*,^.     .►  v 

In  a  table  underneath  is  represented  a  phoenix  burning,  -with'  this 
sentence : . 

Prwlucet  posthuma  protes.  Born  after  his  father's  deaths  shines 
so  much  the  more. 

In  the  fourth  hollow  nich, 

^  GuHelmum  posthumum,  Britannorum  Arausionensiumqne  Ter. 
^  tium,  patriae  spem,  reipublicas  palladium. 

Wihiam  bom  after  his  father^s  death,  the  Third  of  Great  Britahi, 
and  of  Orange,  the  hope  of  his  own  country,  and  the  support  of  the 
commonwealth. 

In  a  table  underneath  is  represented  a  sceptre  and  three  crowns, 
with  this  motto, 

Tenucs  ornani  diademata  cunw.  Tender  age  an  ornament  to  dia. 
d^ms*  ^ 

On  the  back-side  of  the  said  arch,  towards  the  palace,  ara  also 
four.hoUow  niches  in  the  frontispiece,  with  the  following  inscriptions: 

In  the  first  hollow  nich, 

^  Fatum,  Europae  favens,  dedit  de  ccelo,  futuram  portendens  ma. 
'  jestatem,  admodum  puemm  exempts^  constituit.. 

Fate,  favourable  to  Europe,  has  bestowed  him  from  heaven,  and 
portenduig  his  future  majesty  fixed  him  for  an  example,  when  he  was 
but  very  young. 

As,  on  the  other  side,  above  a  large  picture,  there  is  a  little  table, 
upon  which  is  represented  a  young  eagle  flying  upwards  against  the 
rising  of  the  sun^  with  this  motto^  Tener  ^vcrsis  enitUur  aifs^ 
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Toang  and' tender  as  he  is,  be  strives  with  all  the  force  of  his  wings 
against  the  wind.  » 

,  In  the  Second,  ^  Qai  jnfentute  streon^  transacta,  funestis  jactata 
'•  beUis  ac  dissidiis  in  tanto  rernm  discrimine.'  Who  having  spent  hia 
youth  in  many  hardships,  tossed  with  fndest  wars  and  seditions,  in  so 
much  hazard,  vanquished  ail  before  him. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  represented  a  castle  upon  a  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  a  javelin  planted^  from  which  spring  up  two  branches 
of  lawrel,  with  these  words,  Caniorta  iriumpkos  portendH.  Darted 
forth  it  presages  triumphs. 

In  the  third,  ^  Nutantis  Belgii,  qua  mart,  qua  terra  admotns,  in 
pristinum  decus  gubernaculi,  gloriain,  aras  &  focos  asseruit.'  The 
Netherlands  tottering,  and  he  made  chief  commander  by  sea  and 
land,  has  re-established  the  government  in  its  first  lustre,  conserved 
our  religion,  and  secured  the  people. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  a  boat  with  some  armed  men  in  it,  who 
row  it  forward,  with  this  inscription,  Alter  erit  Tethys,  There  will 
be  another  Tethys. 

In  the  fourth  hollow  seat,  '  Meritis  faroam  superantibus  trophsis, 
'  principiafavis  regibus  edits,  felicibus  junctis  hymensis.'  His  me. 
rited  triumphs  surmounting  fame  itself,  more  glorious  still  by  happy 
marriage  with  a  princess,  born  of  royal  ancestors. 

In  the  table  underneath,  are  an  unicorn  and  a  lion;  going  side  by 
side,  the  unicorn  thrusting  with  his  horn  a  heap  of  serpents  and  vi« 
pers,  with^  these  words,  Firusque  Jugant  viresque  repeliunt.  They 
drive  away  the  venom  and  repel  the  force  of  it. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  pedestal,  where  is  the  king  on  horseback, 
are  th^se  words  written,  Populi  solus.    The  people's  welfare.   Pro^  ' 
cerum  decus..    The  glory  of  the  states. 

Within  the  arch's  cieling  are  four  different  historical  representa* 
tions,  in  four  tables  separated  one  from  another,  and  each  of  them 
has  an  inscription:  That  of  the  fir^t  table  is,  Referi  Satumia  regno. 
He  reviveth  the  golden  age. 

In  the  second  table,  Naoos  orbes  nova  sceptro  paramus.  We  aro 
preparing  for  new  worlds  and  new  scepters. 

In  the  third,  Superare  ^  parcere  vestrum  est.  Your  part  it  is  to 
overcome  and  to  forgive. 

In  the  fourth,  Ceetera  transibuni.  All  other  things  are  tranSi* 
tory. 

The  arch  itself  is  adorned  both  before  and  behind,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  afore-nfen tinned  overtures,  you  see  the  arms  of  England,*  and 
(he  supporters  withal ;  and  of  'the  large  overture,  both  behind  and 
befoie,  the  arms  of  Holland,  and  two  flying  Fames  at  each  side  of 
them,  blowing  their  trumpets. 

The  Description  of  the  Arch  in  the  publick  Piazza, 

This  triumphal  arch  is^  as  the  other,  of  a  very  fine  and  stately  ar. 

chitecture,  with  pillars  coloured  like  marble,  red  and  white,  and  the 

rest  of  the  body  of  tl^  work  of  marble,  black  and  white  ;  the  basis 

and  the  chapter  gilded  with  four  great  pictures,  two  behind,  and  two 
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before,  let  between  tbe  fore-ineiitioiied  pillars,  drawn  in  Urdy  ctim 
lours ;  tiie  two  that  are  foremost,  representing  a  battle  of  tiie  Rou 
nans  by  sea  and  land;  and  tbe  twotliat  are  Mtind,  one  represent, 
ing  war,  and  the  other  peace:  War,  with  a  flaming  world,  near 
which,  sereral  persons  represented,  some  dead,  and  seme  alive^ 
mal^e  Justice  lie  down  in  distress.  Peace,  widi  a  world,  upon  wblcb 
Jns'tice  and  Peace  standing,  embrace  one  another,  and  by  them  is  the 
god  Fan,  and  his  companions,  malLing  themseWes  meriy  with  some 
froits  of  the  earth.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  in  the  middle,  it 
a  pedestal,  upon  which  is  the  king  on  horseback,  as  1%  as  the  life^ 
brassJike,  with  this  motto, 

Regi  triumpkanti. 
To  the  triumphant  king^ 

AboTe  tbe  king  on  horseback  are  erected  two  wreaths,  crossing  and 
covering  his  head,  adorned  with  green,  and  above  it  a  royal  crown, 
with  the  scepters,  and  a  cross  underneath. 

On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  two  Squares,  wherein  are  set,  both 
behind  and  before,  transparent  pictures,  wrought  upon  silk,  which 
were  lighted  in  the  evening,  and  shewed  on  one  side  a  cloud,  and  a 
pillar  of  fire  on  the  other,  the  comers  being  adorned  with  green.  At 
the  gilded  frizeof  the  arch,  are  written  these  words: 

Soioque  Saloquey 

By  land  and  sea. 

In  repfimenda  tyrannide  4*  restituenda  $cBc»lifeUcUate ; 

In  repressing  tyranny,  and  restoring  the  felicity  of  the  age* 

And  on  each  side  of  the  aforesaid  frize  are  these  inscriptions : 

On  the  right,  Heroibus  priori.    To  him  that  excels  the  heroes. 

And  on  the  left  side,  Jniiquis  mqfari*  To  him  who  is  greater  than 
any  of  the  ancients. 

On  each  side  of  the  forementioned  pedestal,  upon  which  is  the  king 
on  horseback,  are  two  gilded  armours,  and  two  covered  with  silver, 
adorned  with  feathers,  and  some  trophies  besides ;  England's  coat  of 
arms  before,  and  the  king's  cypher  behind. 

The  said  arch  has  on  every  side  two  wings,  in  which  are  represented 
the  histories  of  Hercules,  Perseus,  Phaeton,  and  Andromeda's  deli, 
verance,  with  four  escutcheons  of  the  four  kingdoms,  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland. 

Underneath,  round  about  the  said  arch,  are  these  words  :  Before, 
Sceptrisexerciiibus^  classibus  votis.  Behind,  ^u^u^/o,  ormo^o,  pa. 
ratOy  recepto.  Which  roust  be  read  thus :  Augusto  scepirisy  armalo 
exerciiibus^  parato  dassibus^  recepto  votis. 

Honoured  with  scepters,  armed  with  armies,  provided  with  fleets, 
and  received  with  acclamations. 

On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  two  pictures,  one  representing  Europe 
distressed,  and  the  other,  Neptune  ravishing,  with  this  motto :  Er^ 
rtrntori  ffiiM«ram/ snatch  the  wretched  from  the  ravisher.  The  other, 
Meajura  tuere.    Defend  my  right. 

1 
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Abore  the  door  of  the  arch  these  words  are  written,  Haga  pomU 
to8i,  decreio.  The  town  of  the  Hague  has  erected  this  arch  by  th* 
decree  of  the  magistrates. 

3%e  Deicr^ion  of  the  Stately  Arch  erected  at  the  Great 
Marketplace. 

This  arch  is  the  highest  of  all,  without  any  pillars  in  relief.  How. 
ever,  it  is  filled  with  very  large  pictures  of  a  greyish  colour,  of  which, 
two,  that  are  upon  the  door,  are  drawn  upon  silk,  to  be  transparent 
by  torch.light  in  the  ETening.  Upon  that  arch  is  a  rainbow,  witb 
three  crowns,  seeming  to  hang  in  the  air.  There  is  besides  upon  that 
arch  a  sphere,  and  upon  it  a  flying  fame  with  her  trumpet,  and  the 
horse  Pegasus  running  by  her,  and  some  trophies  on  eyery  comer 
of  each  side.  On  the  backside  of  the  said  arch  is  seen  the  im« 
perial  coat  of  arms  of  Nassau,  that  of  the  Emperor  Adolphus  of  the 
family  of  Nassau,  with  the  eight  quarters  on  every  side.  Round 
about  the  fore-mentioned  arch  are  these  following  inscriptions: 

NobUiumprimOy  ducum  maximo^  po$thumo  Gulielmo  Tertio^  cesm 
litus  dato»  To\the  first  of  noble  heroes,  to  the  greatest  of  generals, 
William  the  Third,  a  posthumus,  the  gift  of  heaven.  Above  the  pic 
turee  on  the  backside,  VktoriiSy  traphais^  fortissimo  imperatori^ 
cautissimo  gubematori,  destinatis.  Erected  io  the  victories  and 
trophies  designed  for  a  most  strenuous  leader,  and  prudent  com* 
mander. 

Underneath,  at  the  bottom  of  the  arch  upon  one  side,  Quatuar  reg^ 
norum  regi^  foederati  BelgH  gubernatoriy  Gulielmo  Tertioy  vir^ 
tute  et  triumphis  fulgenti.  For  William  the  Third,  king  of  four 
kingdoms,  governor  of  the  United  Provinces,  shining  with  vlrtnes  and 
triumphs. 

On  the  other  side,  Grati  animi  6;  letitiw  puhliese  signum  hoc  erexU 
Haga  Comitis.  The  Hague  has  erected  this  as  a  testimony  of  publick 
joy  and  gratitude. 

On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  two  wings,  composing  together  a  half 
circle,  and  in  each  of  those  wings  arc  seven  pictures,  represendug 
the  battles  and  victories  of  the  precedent  princes  of  Orange  by  sea 
and  land,  each  picture  having  its  motto :  Upon  the  first  of  the  right 
wing,  PatietUia  Itesa  furor  ft.  Patience  exasperated  turns  to 
fury. 

Upon  the  second,  Res  poscit  opem  4r  conspirat  amice.  The  matter 
requires  aid,  and  friendly  confederacy. 

Upon  the  third.  Per  tela^  per  undas.    Through  darts  and  waves. 

Upon  the  fourth,  Audentes  Deus  ipsejuvat.  God  himself  assists 
the  courageous. 

Upon  the  fifth,  Tantas  dedit  unto  vires.  Such  is  the  force  of 
union. 

Upon  the  sixth,  Aquilas  Sf  mssnia  cepit.  Nor  walls  nor  armies  can 
resist  him. 

Upon  the  seventh,  Celsas  sii^^er as  virtute  carinas »  YourTaloar 
masters  the  tallest  navies.    . 
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Upon  the  first  of  the  left  wiog,  Repeienda  tpiieseusU  arma  vir&m* 
Armies  laid  aside  are  again  to  be  taken  io  hand. 

Upon  the  second,  Non  uno  virtus  conienta  Mumpho.  Valour  not 
satisfied  with  a  single  triumph. 

Upon  the  third,  Crescunt  numero  crescente  tropkwa.  Number  in. 
creasing,  the  trophies  ipcrease. 

Upon  the  fouith,  Cwiorum  r^debeuU  funertrcampoi.    The  fane. 
.    rals  of  the  /iead  filled  up  the  fields. 

Upon  the  fifth,  Uftra  Garamanioi.^  Indoi.  Farther  tiian  the 
Garamantes  and  the  Indies. 

Upon  the  sixth,  Foriis  promUsa  Juven(us»  The  promises  of  a 
conrageous  youth. 

Upon  the  seventh,  Deoi  inprcelia  confert.  He  consults  die  Gods 
before  he  goes  to  battle. 

In  the  middle  of  every  one  of  those  wings  are  two  pyramids,  one 
at  each  side  upon  their  pedestals,  which  support  a  picture  with  this  in. 
scription:  Upon  that  of  the  right  hand,  Hone  acc^  magne  coronam. 
Great  hero,  accept  this  crown.  Upon  that  of  the  left  liand,  Thure  tuo 
redolent  arm.    Your  incense  perfumes  the  altar. 

The  same  pyramids  have  each  in  the  front  three  transparent  pic 
tures,  ccftnprehending  either  a  hieroglyphical  figure,  or  some  trophy 
or  cypher,  being  adorned  on  the  sides  with  green,  upon  one  of  those 
pyramids.  The  king  and  the  queen  upon  the  other  are  set  to  the 
bigness  of  the  life. 

Upon  that  of  the  king  is  this  inscription,  QjHia  gratiior  a^^uiUoritf 
Whoe'er  arrived  more  welcome  to  our  shore  ? 

Upon  that  of  the  queen,  Reprimit  Sf  reJigU.  She  represses  and  re. 
establishes. 

Upon  the  border  of  the  wings  are,  in  their  order,  the  first  foar 
princes  of  Orange,  between  two  trophies. 

Under  the  efiigies  of  William  the  First,  Patria  LiberatorL  To 
his  country's  liberator. 

Under  that  of  Prince  Maurice,  Glorim  vindicL  To  glory's  vio. 
dicator. 

Under  that  of  Prince  Fi:^erick  Henry,  LibertaHs  oisertori.  To 
our  liberty's  defender. 

Under  that  of  Prince  William  the  Second,  Puhlkce  feiidtaits  stiu 
tori.    To  the  conserrator  of  our  public  felicity. 
'  Above  the  opening  of  the  arch  before  is  the  escutcheon  of  the  - 
Hague,  with  these  words  underneath,  Hie  incunabula  dtu^m.  Behold 
the  cradles  of  the  gods. 

Defore  the  town  house  of  the  Hague  are  seven  pictures  transparent 
for  a  light.  In  the  highest  range  are  placed  in  the  middle  the  repre. 
mentations  of  the  king  and  queen  ;  and  on  each  side  two  hieroglyph!, 
cal  figures,  one  representing  a  lion  with  this  motto,  Pladduni  vene* 
rantur^  Sf  horrent  infesium  They  venerate  the  moderate,  and  abhor 
the  tyrant. 

On  the  other  an  unicorn  thrusting  with  his  horn  some  Serpents, 
with  this  inscription,  Nil  passu  veneni.  Enduring  nothing  vene. 
mous. 
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At  the  order  asdemflath  it  contains  tbree  syipU  more:  The  firsf 
representing  a  crane  sitting  upon  her  nest,  and  |>ping  her  wings  at 
the  rising  son  with  these  words^  Reoreaiur  ab  u.  ReTived  by  the 
rising  sun. 

The  second  represents  Atlas  upholding  the  wld  upon  his  slioul. 
derSy  and  stooping  under  the  weight,  and  test;  upon  a  mountain, 
with  this  inscription,  In  te  domus  wclinata  rectM.  Upon  thee  .the 
falling  mansion  leans. 

The  third  represents  a  crane  resting  in  her  ne,  nd  clapping  her 
wings  at  the  risiqg  sun,  with  this  motto,  VidU  S^ijXiooU.  She  saw 
and  rejoiced. 

By  thetownJiouse  in  the  publick  place  of  exemtin.  is  a  tree  like 
a  maypole,  surrounded  with  arms  in  four  rows  oie  5<re  another  for 
torch-light 

The  arch  of  the  bridge,  commonly  called  the  Looaiyn,  has  been 
coloured  with  a  representation  of  a  man  and  a  wonn  at  an  altar, 
upon  which  is  the  king's  effigies  with  a  staff  in  hii  ha%  upon  which 
staff  his  majesty's  name  is  written,  with  a  crown,  and  ese  words  un. 
demeath,  lo  triun^haior.   All  hail  triumpher. 

Upon  the  two  pillars  of  the  said  arch  of  the  bridgare  these  foL 
lowing  inscriptions,  Ob  does  iervatos,  et  hostef  fugps.  For  citi. 
zens  preserred,  and  enemies  put  to  flight. 

The  otlier  side  of  the  arch,  Ob  liberata  regna^  efettUuias  pro* 
vinctOB.    For  the  kingdoms  rescued,  and  prorinces  itored. 

Behind  are  two  o^rals  besides,  in  one  of  which  represented  a 
lawrel,  and  underneath  the  word  Vidorugj  To  vict<r. 

On  the  other  an  orange*tree  with  the  word  Ckmiuey  To  cle- 
mency. 

I  add  here  for  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  middle  the  pond  of  the 
palace  was  erected  a  great  scaffold,  upon  which  wa^t  down  the  cy. 
pher  of  his  majesty's  name,  with  a  royal  crown  lOTe,  which  was 
shewn  by  torCb-light,  without  mentioning  many  her  curious  and 
artful  lights,  in  several  other  places ;  besides  the  fiog  of  thirty  great 
guns  that  were  planted  by  the  said  pond,  and  f  requitly  discharged  as 
occasion  and  the  design  required. 
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